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KY  1A>«>> 


WHATEVER  diversity  of  sentiment 
may  arise  among  my  readers  on  perus« 
mg  the  various  matter  contained  in  the 
following  pages,  there  will  at  least  be 
Bone  respecting  my  choice  of  a  patron* 
In  a  contest  for  preeminence .  on  the 
principle  of  detur  digniori^  your  Lord* 
ship  will  have  no  competitor.  ^  The  resi-» 
dent  representative  of  the  noble  family 
of  Boyle,  so  long  honoured  for  its  vir-p 
tues,  and  so  eatinently  distinguished  for 
zealous  and  unremitting  attachment  to, 

the 


ship  and  your  Lordship's  most  excellent 
father  I  am  indeed  so  much  indebted, 
that  in  the  language  of  poetry,  but  with 
the  truth  of  prose,  I  may  justly  say. 

Quod  spiro  etplaceo,  siplaceo,  ijmm  est ' 
With  the  profoundest  respect,  I  remain 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 
And  obedient  Servant, 

HOR.  TOWNSEND, 


PREFACE. 


A  STATISTICAL  Survey  of  the  county  oF 
Cork^  first  in  this  island  in  point  of  extent^ 
and  Iiardly  inferior  in  any  other  circumstance 
of  moiinentons  consideration,  has  been  long 
desired.  That  it  was  not  sooner  undertaken> 
or  by  a  person  more  competent  to  ibe  taA, 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  nature  of  t!ie 
work  itself.  The  tediousness  of  minute  inquiry , 
the  length  of  time  required  for  collecting  infor- 
mation,  and  the  variety  of  matter  to  be  tneated 
of,  presented  difficulties,  which  few  were  will- 
ing to  encounter.  Such  as  possessed  suffici- 
ent diligence  were  afraid  of  wanting  other 
requisites,  and  those,  to  whom  talent  was  given, 
might  have  considered  a  composition  of  mere 
labour  as  an  undertaking  too  dull  for  the  exer- 
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been  removed  hy  the  liberal  encouragement  of 
the  I>ublin  Society  always  anxious  to  promQte 
the  important  objects  of  their  patriotic  institu- 
tion.    Under  tbeir  patronage^  the, writer  is  not 
only  secured  from  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful 
publication,  but  enabled  to  indulge  the  hope 
of  a  reasonable  recompense.     He  enjoys  also 
the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  endea* 
voured  to  contribute  to  the  stock  of  useful  in- 
formation and  the  advancement  of  the  general 
welfare.     Under  these  circumstances  this  work 
has  been  undertaken  with  diffidence  of  ade-* 
quate  execution,  but  not  without  hope  of  useful 
labour.      A  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  general  state  of  the  county  lent  much 
fiaurility  to  an  undertaking,  the  moderate  ac* 
complishment  of  which  did  not  seem  to  exceed 
the  rank  of  ordinary  talents.      Though  the 
chief  merit  of  such  works  is,   to  be  useful, 
their  utility  may  be  rendered  more  diffusive  by 
the  means  employed  to  convey  it.    Something 
therefore  has  been  admitted  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  reader,  not  always  per* 
haps   necessarily    connected   with  the   more 
immediate  object  of  the  work,  but  never  desti* 
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COUNTY  OF  CORK. 


CHAP.  L 

GENERAL   DESCRIPTION. 

X  H  E  county  of  Cork,-  comprehending  all  the 
joudi  coast  of  Ireland,  extends  about  eighty*fiv^ 
Irish  miles  from  east  to  west,  its  greatest  breadth 
being  ab(»it  forty*.  It  joins  four  counties,  viz, 
Waterford  on  the  north-east,  Tipperary  and  Lime- 
rick on  tlie  north,  and   Kerry  on  the  north-west, 

B  being 

*  Computhig  Irom  escti^me  points  it  meatures  cooMirbat  more. 
Tlie  couDly  has  been  iince  surveyed  by  Mr,  Neville  Beth,  under  the 
diffvction  and  for  the  we  of  the  Grand  Jury*  The  general  ontltne  it 
«KarljlIicnaaieiabQth,  a  pretty  &ir  proof  of  Mthful  delineatioB. 
Mr.  Beth'*  Map,  which  is  on  a  larige  scal«,  flcems  to  be  the  more  correct 
of  the  two. — He  has  omitted  to  mark  the  longitude  and  latitude,  as 
veil  ms  to  si^'«  the  acreage. 
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\%  occasioned  by  oar  tiearer  apph>3(imation  td  th^ 
Atlantic  Ocean,  ttrhich  loads  ihid  pairt  tit  tfae.Tiiland    - 
witli  vaponrs,  seidom  indeed  to  be  complained  of 
in  itinter,  but  too   often   intercepting  th^  maturing 
tayiof  the  sammer's  suti.     Cork,  ho\Vevet,  snifers 
much  less  in  this  reject  than  Ktrty,  and  other 
Cfounti^s  6n  the  Western  coast,  whose  loftier  ihouu- 
taius  involve  them  still  more  in  cloud  and  ts^bur  i 
in  such  as  abound  more  in  pasture  ttmn  tillaofe,  this 
humidity  of  atmosphere  affords  perhaps  do  c&uScf 
of  complaint.     Here,  wh^re  an  abundant  fyopulat'^ 
tion  is  constrained  to  seek  subsistence  from  ^giictil- 
tiire,  it  is  sometimes  productive  of  serioxur  injury. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  thetliaaM 
fats  been  materially  improved  by  th^  feductioii  of 
iu  native   forests,    and  tlie  draining  of  bogs  anti 
Swamps.     Experience  too  has  abundandy  prov^d^ 
that  ^ery  good  grun  may  be  raised  here,  thougb 
generailly  inferior  to  th^t  of  a  drier  climate. 

The  sofls  of  this  county  exhibit  no  great  variety 
of  kinds,  and  in  a  general  view  ma^  be  reduced 
to  four.— The  calcareous  or  (hat  found  in  the  Kme^ 
tftolie  tiracts. — The  loamy  soils  not  calcareous,  by 
#hicb  I  mean  those  deep  and  mellow  s6!b  remote 
ftom  lime-stone,  and  generally  occurring  in  the  less 
elevated  parts  of  the  grey  and  red  stoqe  dsstricts, 
—The  light  and  shallow  soils  resting  upon  an  ab* 
foff^ent  botom,  at  grairel  and  mbUy  stone^^-md 
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b,  tbat  it  never  deteriorates.     Other  lands  for  the 
most  part,  when    allowed  to  remain  idle  for  a  long 
^me,  have  a  tendency  to  Velap^e  into  wliat  was  pro- 
bably their  pristine  st^te,  a  coarke  a6d  innutritious 
herbage.    This,  fix>m  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the 
texture^  retains  its  streAgth  and  sweetness  unim- 
paired.   The  best  may  perhaps ,  be  improved   by 
ju<ticioils  culture,  but  the  bpunty  of  nature  isi  some^ 
times  bestowed  with  a,  liberality,  that  leaver  little  for 
art.    Marshes  reclaimed  from  the  sea  are  found  to 
possess  the  same  excellence,  but  these  form*  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  being,  frOm  the  quantity  of 
marine  shells  they  contain,   strictly  speaking,*  cal- 
careous. 

The  s<»l  next  in  quality  is  what  I  have  denomi- 
nated the  loamy  not  calcareous^  tliat  is,  not  found 
on  or  with  limestone.  The  best  descriptions  of 
dbis  sort  approach  very  near,  the  former,  as  well  in 
-the  composition  and  texture  of  the  soil,  as  in 
their  ciqpabiUty  of  production.  Wherever  the  up- 
per soil  is  mellow,  olf  sufficient  depth,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  earthy  base,  neither  too  porous  nor  too 
retenuve,  it  will  be  found  to  deserve  the  name  and 
siaticm  here  assigned.  Sla^  rock,  when  not  too 
%ear  the  surface,  is  often  found  to  be  a  good  basis 
for  fertile  soil,  as  it  is  sufficiently  open  to  let  watet 
pass  without  imbibing  it  too  quickly.    The  best 

lands 
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,  One  species  of  oioorland  possesses  capability  oi 
Wing  coBvtnrted  into  land  of  fiicst  rate  excellence^ 
I  mean  the  turf  bog.  From  the  general  appear- 
^Bce  of  tbi»e  ia  the  natural  state,  little  bope  o£ 
suck  advantage  would  occur  to  a  common  observer. 
PrescDting  to  bis  view  a  wild  waste,  destiti^te  of 
any  useful  pbot,  and  inaccessible  to  man  or  beast, 
he  would  probably  tiiink  it  incapable  of  improve- 
fluent^  or,  if  leelaioiable,  not  worth  the  pains.  But 
•xperieace  has  shewn,  that  there  is  no  great  diffi* 
cully  in  divestifig  them  of  their  aoperabundant 
UK^iature,  ^AuA  is  effectually  done  by  opening  a 
deep  ehaimel  on  the  lowest  oudet,  and  surround* 
iBg  the  bc^  with  a  drain  sufficient  to  cut  off  ^  the 
springs,  that  supply  its  moisture.  After  this  operas 
tion  the  bog  sinks,  its  surface  becomes  firm,  and 
it  is-  reodeted  capable  of  undergoing  the  process 
usually  employed  in  reclaiming  other  mooty  soils* 
The  vegetable  matter,  which  formed  the  bog,  and 
was  prevented  by  its  constant  immersion  in  water 
from  being  converted  by  putre&ction  into  an  earthy 
elite,  gradually  becomes  a  bed  of  rich  mould  of 
spcb  depth  as  to  defy  exhaustion*  The  effect  of 
calcareous  manure  in  imprdving  moor  soils  is  well 
koo«o«  Lime  therefore  or  sea  sand  will  be  found 
pf  the  greatest  use  upon  this  occasion.  When 
4^  caauot  be  oonveoienlly  procured,  any  kind  of 
^rel  or  gravelly  earth  may  l^e  used  to  advantage^ 
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ipitbered  fkom  roads  and  ditcl^es^  sea  sand^  and  sea 
weeds,  Marie  and  licnestone  grave],  so  common  in 
cyber  calcareous  tq^^U  of  the  I&Iitiid,  are  rarely 
found  ii^  this.  Cork  si^pplies  its  vicinity  with  a  va- 
ried of  rich  iogredientSy  such  i^i  so^p-aslies,  malt- 
dust,  stteet-sweepings,  &c.  the  great  demand  foi; 
^phicb  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  industry  of  the 
neighbouring  £irmers.  .Lime  is  procured  fipm ' 
Iknestooe  by  calcination  in  two  ways  ;  one  &om  the 
^Uuiding  kilp,  in  which  large^  ^nes  are  placed  so 
«s  to  admit  sufl^ient  beat  for  i;hat  purpose  from  a 
^e  of  tu|f  or  fitfze  kindled  at  the  bottom,  an4 
kept  bufoing  for  two  or  tbree  days  }  the  other  from 
4be  small  dunning  kiln,  into  which  are  thrown  alterr 
nate  Uyersof  culm  and  pounded  limestone.  The 
lime  of  the  forifier  bei^  unmixed  ,with  ashei^ 
fyetter  burned^  and  mareproductiveirom  the  greater 
^Ze  9f  die  stpnesf  is  in  higher  e^eem  particularly 
for  djbrtant  deipaad.  This  kind  of  kilp  is  only  madf 
«ise  of  in  those  places  where  cuhnis  not  to  be  had^ 
and  is  almos^  peculiar  tp  Muskerry.  Their  size  is 
jfpuAy  the  s^mc^  n^i  the  produce  of  ooe  burning* 
,.♦  .   c  .        abW 

*  Occamoiially  kihii  of  ini*eh  larger  «se  are  oi^  Kemr  tbe  great 
-toirar  AmMmif  «cat  cT  Maarftwp,  I  dodeMatMl  Ui«t  notlaii  Una 
100  barrels  of  liae  are  the  prodttoe  of  oo^  baroing  of  a  kilo.  From  a 
^iew  to  prereot  uw  rapid  a  coninmptkm  of  the  liiaettooe,  which  ooca- 
1^  Ml  frcflt  Otertnf  ^rftde,  tlia  tetttDtt  af»  fcstricmdioa  cenai|i 
BMBihpr  of  kilwi.  They  have  iagpniuutly  availed  tbemneUef  of  thk 
aoode  to  obtain  lh(*  necessary  supply,  and  coiuittract  the  parsimony 
sf  the  landlord. 
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tor  the  wants  of  MaO|  has  provided  for  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  coast  ao  abundant  supply  of  a  very 
cheap  as  well  as  excellent  substitute  in  sea  sand. 
The  efficacy  ef  this  as  a  mauure  has  been  some- 
times questioDed,  but  the  increasiug  use  of  it  iq 
all  parts  of  the  country  within  its  reach,  and  the 
benefits  ascribed  to  it  by  every  farmer,  have  estab- 
lished its  chamcter  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt« 
The  objectors  were  not  probably  aware  of  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  or  calcareous  matter,  which  all  the 
sands  of  this,  coast  contain  in  greater  or  smaller 
proportions^  according  as  they  happen  to  be  more 
or  less  composed  of  sheik.  The  amount  of  caU 
careous  matter  in  some  is  greater  than  that  of 
many  rich  marles.  Sand  may  be  sometimes  of  use, 
thott^  destitute  of  the  calcareous  ingredient,  in 
improving  the  texture  of  a  stubborn  and  tenacious 
soil.  The  efficacy  of  our  sands,  however,  seems  to 
be  very  exactly  proportioned  .  to  their  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter.  Those  of  highest  character 
among  farmers  are  the  coral  sand*  of  Bantry  Bay, 
mad  that  of  the  red  strand  near  Cloghnikilty. 
The  former  of  these,  which  is  in  most  estimation, 
sras  fomid  upon  chymical  examinatioo  to  be  wholly 
calcareonst  The  latter  contained  66  grains,  in  the 
c  2  .      hundred 


*  Thb  w  impropeity  called niHi,  bans  K^ny  sooralUoe  broken  into 
■■hII  pieoM  by  the  dradges  csuployed  to  tmite  It. 
f  SetaAppeadizaBeiiiilyMof  tbetendtof  tliit  ooest 
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Aougb  much  of  its  beauty,  from  the  want  of  treed ; 
tbe  latter,  notwithstanding  its  superior  improvement, 
teems  to  be  in  this  respect  the  greater  sufferer 
The  majestic  scenery  of  Batitry  Bay,  considered 
as  a  whole,  presents  a  view,  to  the  grandeur  of 
which  trees  could  make  little  addition.  Particu- 
lar parts  of  it  would  derive  g^reat  beauty,  as  some 
of  them  do,  fiom  the  embellishment,  but  in  a  ge- 
neral prospect  of  such  an  extent  of  water,  rock, 
and  mountain,  wood  is  a  feature  hardly  distin-' 
^ishable.  In  tamer  scenes,  the  presence  of  trees  is 
indispensibly  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  rural 
beauty.  From  the  few  places,  that  possess  them, 
one  may  easily  conceive  what  richness  of  land* 
scape  would  be  produced  by  extended  plantation. 

Considering  how  this  county  once  abounded 
with  timber,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprize  as 
well  as  regret  to  find  it  in  many  parts  so  completely 
denuded.  Had  the  destruction  only  taken  place  on 
arable  lands,  where  shade  might  be  injurious,  and 
where  wood  occupied  the  place  of  more  valuable 
fToduce,  there  would  be  less  cause  of  complaint 
Though  the  eye  might  be  offended,  the  judgment 
wmdd  find  no  room  for  censure.  But  when  we  see 
the  rage  of  devastation  spreading  its  ravages  in- 
discriminatclly,  when  we  see  the  numberless  glens, 
boQows,  and  steep  sides  of  hills,  filled  by  nature 
with  trees,   and  obviously  fitted  for  their  production 

alone^ 
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GonsideTable  addition  to  them.    The   general  na- 
kedness of  the  countiy  is  imputable  to  other  cauaei. 
In  most  other  countries  trees  are  found  to  constitute 
a  part  of  rural  improvement,  and  every  farm  sup- 
plies a  sufficiency  for  shelter,  for  ornament,  and 
for    use.       Here    unfortunately   many    unfavou* 
rabie    circumstances,    and  the  long  continuance 
of  a  bad  system,  have  reduced  the  greatest  part/ 
of  die  country  to  a  state  of  nakedness.     Untjl 
lately  no  tenant  could  call  a  tree,  eveh '  planted 
by  himself,  bis  own.    All  the  old  leases  sedulously 
specified,  that  not  only  the  timber  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  demise,  but  what  was  hereafter  to  be 
planted,  should  be  the  sole  property  of  the  land- 
lord ;  a  clause  the  most  ^iscotuaging  to  plantation, 
that  could  possibly  be  devised,  as  it  extended  alike 
to  leases  of  short  and  of  long    duration.     This 
bowever  was  notthe  worst,  as  it  waji  an  evil)  which 
the  liberality  of  landed  pn^etort  might  often  bt 
disposed  to  remove.    The  deadly  impediment  to 
this,as  wdl  as  other  desiiable  impffnitemeot,  was  the 
general  cusiom  of  setting  to  middlemeii,  iriiose 
fiMtwrite  policy  was  ttiigive  no  leases,  in  order  that 
tfaej might  be  enabled  to  monopolize  every  advan- 
iage^  that  could  aocme  firom  the  iocreasiag  value 
Md    lands.       Peihsps    too,  as   in    America^   ti^ 
abuadanoe  of  wood  might  once  have  been  sach^ 
as  to   make  it  less  Yfecessary  to  plant  than  to 
destroy.       From  some   or   all  of  these  reasons, 

timber 
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petually  crossing  hi/1%  wliereas  in  travelling  from 
east  to  west  they  meet  much  less  interruptioti  from^ 
acclivity^  and  flaight  by  judicious  direction    avoid* 
it  altogedier.    The  principal  deviation  froth  gene* 
lal  character  is  to  be  found  ta  the  Boggra  moun- 
tains, a  high  and  barren  tract  situate  between  the 
rivers  Lee    and   Blackwater*    These  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  in  every  direction,  not  rising 
into  sharp  or  narrow  summits  like  most  others,  but' 
spreading  out  into  an  ample  area  of  deep  boggy 
sor&ce.    The  longitudinal  ranges  of  our  high  lands 
are  so  often  intersected  by  glens  and  guUies,  that 
even  in  going  fix>m  North  to  South  many  of  the 
steep  bills,  now  so  much  complained  of  by  travel- 
lers,  might  be  avoided.      Through  these    glens 
rivulets  seek  a  passage  to  die  lower  grounds,  bbd, 
flowing  usually  with  a  rapid  descent^  form    after 
lieavy  rains  manylittle  cascades  and  waterfalls. 

The  limestone  rocks  run  in  the  same  general 
direction  of  east  and  west,  and  are  hardly  ever  found 
ia  veiy  elevated  situations.  The  stone  is  remark^  ' 
able  for  the  purity  of  its  calcareous  produce,  very 
little  other  matter  entering  into  composition  with  * 
it  .  Unlike  that  of  Derbyshire,  which  the  mining 
labour  of  two  thousand  years  has  not  yet  exhausted 
of  its  lead^  it  rarely  exhibits  any  kind  of  metal- 
lic mixture.  In  the  character  of  marble  it  seems 
entitled  to  more  regard  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained, 

D  being 
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and  Coik,  a  distance  of  about  eleven  miles,  the 
course  of  the  limestone  is  distinctly  marked,  first  by 
the  river  Bride,  and,  after  its  junction  with  the 
Lee,  by  the  latter  river.  During  this  space  the 
limestone  invariably  adheres  to  one  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  it  follows  through  all  its  windings,  with- 
out once  crossing  it.  The  same  circumstance  is 
observable  in  the  river  Kenmare, 

The  western  mountains  of  this  county  differ  from 
the  rett  in  form  and  aspect,  being  far  more  rocky 
and  abrupt.  Their  steep  and  craggy  sides,  their  fre- 
quent gaps  and  fissures,  seem  to  shew  that  they  have 
experienced  some  convulsive  changes,  though  of 
what  nature  does  not  easily  appear.     The  effects  of 
one  great  terrestrial  revolution  are  indeed  abun- 
dantly apparent  on  the  face  of  nature  in  this  as  well 
as  other  countries,  but  they  are  more  obse.rvable  on 
low  than  on  high  grounds.     Our  lofty  hills  may  per- 
haps have  been  stripped  of  some  of  their  earthy  co* 
vering  by  tbe  currents  of  the  deluge,  but  it  will  not 
so  easily  aecount  for  the  great  irregularity  of  their 
figure.     Sbocks  of  earthquakes  have  probably  been 
felt,  and  may  have  occasioned  some  variation  in 
their  forms.     None  of  them,  as  &r  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  exhibit  any  unequivocal  symptoms 
tf  volcanic  eruption.  Whatever  occasioned  those  ir- 
regularities does  not  seem  to  have  altered  the  struc^ 

tore  of  tbe  rocks;,  which,  as  will  be  hereafter  ob- 
D  2  served 
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while  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  south-west  corre- 
spond with  the  ruggedness  of  the  neighbouring 
lands. 

The  limestone  vale,   in  which  the  city  of  Cork 

stands,  commences  at  Castlemore   about  ten  miles 

west  of  the  city,   and   continues  its  course  in  an 

easterly  direction,   until  it  reaches    the  sea  near 

Youghall.     Its  breadth  is   inconsiderable   at  first, 

but  upon  reaching   Imokilly  it  takes  a  wider  range, 

affording  a  fine  tract  of  some  of  the  best  cultivated 

ground  in  the   county.     One  of  the  most  singular 

of  our  limestone  beds   is   found  at  Blarney,   two 

miles    north-west  of  Cork,   where  in  a  small  and 

deep   valley,   surrounded  by  high  lands,  a  narrow 

ridge  of  calcareous  rock  raises  its  head,   running  in 

the    usual  direction  of  east  and  west.     In   quality 

it  seems  to  bear  a  greater  affinity  to  the   northern 

tract,  from  which  it  is  so  far  removed,  than  to  that 

of  the  Cork  vale,  its  near  neighbour. 

Another  small  jock  of  limestone  rises  at  Annahaly, 
near  Inchigeelah.  As  the  direction  of  these  veins  is 
from  east  to  west,  by  pursuing  the  line  litnestone 
may  often  be  found,  where  it  is  not  suspected  to  be. 
Annabely  vein  may  possibly  be  a  continuation  of 
Castlemore. 

Of  minerals  the   catalogue  at   present  is  very 
defective,  nor  is  the  deficiency  perhaps  much  to  be 

regretted.     Mineral  must  be  very   rich  in  produce 

to 
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reasonable  to  believe,  that  coal  exists  in  other  places 
yet    unexplored,   tliougb,  from  its   never  shewing 
near  the  surface,  there  b  cause  to  fear  that  the 
strata  ate  "very  low.     Some  perforations  have  been 
lately  made  in  the  south  parts,  but  without  the  de- 
sired success.     At  present  we  labour  under  great 
ignorance    of  the  subterraneous   contents  of  this  ^ 
county.     Where  pits  have  been  sunk  in  search  of 
valuable  fossils,  and  the  business  of  mining  exten- 
sively pursued,  the  different  strata,  to  the  depth  of 
many  bundred  feet,  are   accurately    ascertained. 
Here,  where  few  excavations  of  any,  and  none  of 
considerable  depth  have  been  yet  made,  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  earth  is  unknown.     We  must 
therefore  suspend  our  desire  of  being  acc^uainted 
with   its  intestine   possessions,   until  curiosity,    or 
avarice,  shall  have  opened  its  aged  bosom. 

The  timber,  with  which  tliis  county  was  once  so 
profusely  adorned,  appears  to  have  been  oak,  fir, 
alder,  birch,  and  yew.  Those  of  the  shrub  kinds 
were,  mountain  ash,  hazle,  white  and  black 
thorn,  holly,  euonimus,  and  arbutus.  Of  this 
pjrimitivie  plantation  vestiges  still  remain  of  eveiy 
kind,  except  firs,  tathe  pristine  existence  of  wluch 
we  shQul4  now  he  strangers,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance of  their  preservation  in  turf  bogs.  In  these 
they  greatly  outnumber  ail  the  rest,  from  which  it 
should  seem,  that  low  and  flat  grounds  were,  if  no( 

their 
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The  fpim  Md'Sn^e  of  d)e  pon^  omtjr  ^1/^^ 

;  io  the  diicowiy-  Thfi^ei  howler,  ^  Be^^oqf, 

Iband  in  ao  oitm  ftaie  fircmn  i^^  cir^i^^wmuif e  qlT 

jdirir  poBttioo  Qo  Ibe  bn^chePi  whi^b  )i>4ng.  le^* 

poiod  to  the  ur  MOD  ^cm  io  d^cay*    T(ie  ttfkj]^ 

if  dse  ooly  pan  of  ifae  tree  I  liiitvQ  ef f^  m^i(i  j^ 

good  pi«iftffatioB.    Tbip  dft^n  $mt|^  tia^b^r.Qf 

supenor  qolky  in  a  much  mom  fuerfept  «M^,  J^bip 

.ifaat  of  any  otber  bog  ttee»  from  ibf^  lttirimnrtw'« 

povnsYoC  nuftiiig  ■uom^iv.    Oak  fHwm^3MF:pf  a 

-dack  colour,  and  quiia  ipft*     Tb^  co^^oifr  rw\4J#s 

naehaDgsdy  InHthe  tioib^r  biixleas  by  degreesi  md 

tecomes  ffliyilafabli^. 

The  coan^  of  Cot k  yieUs  to  iieii^  ia  tbe  ft^^w* 
well  as  eyfieUanoe  of  it#  wal^qp^  with 
k  ii  i^eoitfaUy  aiappliad  by  maoy  rivcw*  ifd 
an  iaccadiUt  oiMBber  of  qpnogf.aad  vimhts^ .  fi^re 
ia  alat>  fi>aad  s  fioat  naiober  of  MaaU  lak^  <^t^y 
in  theaongh  aod  irwaimtainQua pM^  <4  tiifi^Qf^WV* 
Tbare  are  serei^I  chalybeate  4pi:ipg^».  bfi^^.'i^^fn 
:  flf  madkjgal  cakbivjigr^  «»c€|it  ih^fiie  j^f  Itf^Io^, 
joeaeDblr  the  Shifted  ataic^^  jn  ^fa^e  and  (e^- 
and  are  uppvt^d  tv  pos9a99L:tbft  sasie  qna*^ 
Hiies.  Tjbe  oaoft  considaraUe  <of  ila  jni^r§  m  tbe 
filack«rater»  4dii(di  sbes  from  jnountaiuff  on  the 
of  Kfory,  and  mnning  tomb  for  a  thprt 
nattl  iiafiitfQachflt  MiUalceet,  tben  changes 
M     ^  itt 
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iti  eourse,  and  pamies  tn  ea«tetly  dkectioik  Pi 
ing  Fe^Dqjj  it  eqtrrt  the  county  of  WAterft 
after  a  short  course  through  which  it  returns 
'ftut  county  of  Cork,  and  discharges  itself  into 
Hea  at  Youghall.  Inconsiderable  in  the  beginni 
it  soon  assumes  importance  from  the  great  nuu 
fo^  tribuury  stieams  and  rivers,  which  attend 
^frurse.  Few  rivers  aflford  a  greater  variety  of  i 
and  beaudful  speneiy.  On  one  side  a  range 
lofty  moantunsy  on  the  oth^r  an  extent  of  fair 
fertile  country,  with  the  frequent  ful vantage  of  pi 
tadon  on  boii,  exhibit  a  striking  and  happy  c 
tiiast.  Had  nature  been  equally  bountiful  in  oi 
^pects,  the  Blackwater  might  rank  with  the 
rivers  in  the  island,  but  the  rapidi^  of  its  coi 
denies  the  important  adfan^ges  of  extensive  n 
gation.  It  cai^  indeed  hardly  be  called  nayiga 
higher  than  the  reach  of  the  tide,  though  it  c 
tains  a  body  of  water  sufficient  on  a  mote  level 
iace^  to  open  a  pommunieation  for  light  vessels  f 
Youghall  to  Mallow, 

''  Inferior  in  laze,  but  superior  in  dignity^  f 
the  ^onour  of  supporting  on  its  banks  the  sec 
city  of  Ireland^  the  river  Lee  claims  the  i 
plape  in  tins  description.  This  also  has  its  soi 
on  the  confines  of  Kerry,  frqm  a  lake  of  very 
maiittc  situation,  encompassed  by  wild  and  n 
Ipountains.    After  a  course  of  about  thirty   m 
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ki  to  eMteily  direction,  it  arrives  at  Cork,  wberar 
it  ia  rendered  navigable  by  meeting  tbe  tide.    For 
ihe  greater  part  of  its  progress,  and  until  it  reaches 
thelimeatone  vale,  in  virbich  the  city  stands,  it  forces 
a  winding  and  irregular  passage  through  hills^  exhi* 
biting  a  good  deal  of  varieQr,  and  some  spots  of 
beaolifiil  situation,  though  veiy  inferior  to  the  lux- 
uriant scenery  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Blackwater. 
Here,  bowerer,  the  disparity  ceases.    From  Cork 
downwards,  the  Lee  may  challenge  a  comparison 
with  the  most  celebrated  rivers  of  this,  or  the  rister 
Uand,    whedier  we  consider  the  winding  variety  of  . 
iu  own  channel,  or  the  diversified  richness  of  its 
cultivated  shores. 

Next  to  these  in  size  and  consideration,  is  the 
RiTcr  Bandon,  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  Dun- 
manway  mountains.      This  pret^  river  also  runs 
eastward,  divides  the  town  of  Bandon   into   two 
nearly  equal  parts,  and  passing  by  Inishannon,  a  vil- 
lage of  uncommon  beauty,  finishes  its  course  at 
Kinsale.    To  this  the  Hen  is  not  very  much  inferior 
which,  riring  from  the  mountains  above  Drimolea- 
gue,  runs  nearly  southward  to  the  town  of  Skib- 
bereen,  below  which  it  increases  considerably,,  from 
tbe  influence  of  the  tide,  and  becomes  navigable 
to  tbe  harbour  of  Baltimore.     In  this  enumeration, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  by  the  gently  flow- 
ing Awbeg,  immortalized  by  Spencer  under  the 
£2  poetical 
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poetic^  ham^  bf  Mulla.  It  ii  hxxe  of  <te  prin 
pal  rivers,  wbich  flbW  ititb  ttlte  Bl&t^kvmtHT  fr^m 
northsicley  t>eirig  equally  )rektiatkabte  fcttte  pl« 
tenour  of  its  course,  khd  th&  beattity  bf  lUe  0(« 
try,  hear  M/feicli  it  paiSs6^»  Oti  the  bank*  df  i 
river,  at  a  place  cali^  Kllebletiaiiti,  «ibt>i^  But 
Vant,  the  poet  fixed  his  rdsitdbiK^^,  ftiid,  !t  it  « 
composed  the  pdhcij^al  "patt  of  his  Fidty  Que 
"Many  of  our  rivers  urife  hbndtitably  tectvdsei 
liis  lays,  but  ^  most  fitrquent  and  favo«fft«e  the 
was  ^e  gehtle  Malla.  TIte  ibh  verdkit^  ^ 
banks,  and  the  dimpling  eddies  bf  tu  Islorwly  wi 
ing  stream,  were  most  accordltnt  with  the  ihildtt: 
ners  bf  pastoral  life,  and  the  gentle  dispositioti 
the  poei 

The  only  valuable  fish  ita  otir  riv^  is  \ht 
mon,  which  are  fdimd  ndore  or^leto  ii;)  tfieftti 
'  *i^he  Black  water,  wliete  \hdr  6ofar«e  is  least 
'strained,  affords  -the  greatest  ttbtitidanc^ ;  thos 
the  Lee  are  distinguished  for  th^ir  '^pferior  < 
lity  and  flavoiir.  l^hls  tiver  i^  f ^ms^kable  als< 
another  peculiarity,  that  6f  Having  salmorn  in 
season  at  all  times, ^though  not  alwitys  in  fcqual  al 
dance.  Salmon  quit  the  sea,  to  deposit  their  sj 
in  the  rivers,  after  ivhich  thc^y  become  spent 
exhausted,  and  returfi  to  the  I96at6  recruit.  M 
taken  141  Ihe  river  before  j^jpaiVnihg,  they  are 
to  be  ia'sea'sb'n  ;  after  spawning  they  aire  mifi 
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use.    THe  genend  time  of  ranoing  up  the  riven 
u  in  autamn,  and  winter,  when  the  copious  falls 
of  nin  afford  them  most  facility  of  passage^    ^ 
few  nm  in  spring,  and  summer,  but,  except  in  the 
l.ee,  the  running  of  this  fish  is  almost  confined  to 
particular  seasons.      Thi>  circumstance,   and    tlia 
peculiar  quality  of  the  Lee  fish,  seems  to  shew, 
diat  salmon   do   not  range  far  from  tlie  mouth  of 
die  rivers  they  inhabit,  and  that  every  river  has  its 
own  fish.     It  is  probably  owing  to  the  rapid  current 
of  our  rivers,  tliat  they   do  not  produce  the  vari- 
ety observable  in  other  places.     Eels  and  trouts 
Mxe  foaod  in  all,  pike  and  perch  only  in  ^a  few. 
These,  with  salmon,  compose  the  whole  catalogue 
of  their  cotfteifts.     In  one  of  the  lakes  (lucbigeelah) 
is    found  die  char,  a  fish  of  uucommon    rarity. 
Eels  and  troiits  inhabit  most  of  the  rest. 

The  general  character  of  our  rivers,  as  has  been 
observed^  is  rapidity,  a  circumstance  as  unfriendly 
to  navigation,  as  it  is  favourable  to  the  erection  of 
mills.  Of  this  advantage  a  more  than  prudent  use 
teems  to  have  been  made,  particularly  in  the  arti- 
cle of  bolting  milk,  the  number  of  which  has 
greatly  tnultlplied  of  late.  Thirty  years  ago,  I 
doubt  if  there  were  more  than  three  of  this  de- 
acription  in  the  whole  county,  and  they  sent  most 
of  their  flout  to  Dublin.  The  number  now  is 
'not  easy  to  be  counted,  arid  Corfc  is  the  principal 
Biarket  for  their  flour.    The  <?Qmpetition,  however, 

is 
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is  very  favourable  to  th«  supply  of  the  city,  as ' 
at  yery  conducive  to  the  convenience  of  the  far 
by  afbrding  him  a  near  and  ready  market  for 
graia.  The  great  number  of  mills  has  certa 
lessened  tlie  profits  of  the  miller*s  trade,  but  it  sb 
an  increase  of  wealth,  ai>d  a  spirit  of  ezpendit 
leady  to  embrace  any  occasion^  wliich  promise 

.  reasonable  reward  to  industrious  speculation.  ( 
ton  mills  have  also  been  erected,  one  of  which  i 
Bandon,  the  property  of  Mr.  AUman,  is  hardly 
ferior  to  those  of  the  best  English  construction, 
Ae  extent  of  the  works^  and  the  elegance  of 
machinery. 

The  inequality  of  our  grounds,  and  the  nun 
of  our  streams,  offer  other  advantages,  as  yet 
generally  neglected.  The  benefit  ofirigat 
though  not  unknown,  is  not,  however,  much 
tended  to,  nor,  as  an  art,  sufficiently  understt 
Numberless  streams,  now  suffered  to  flow  unin 
rupted  in  their  descent,  firom  their  source  to  t 
exit,  might  in  many  places  be  diverted  from  t 
course,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  husbandn 
to  whom  they  present  an   opportunity  of  rai 

.  great  crops  of  hay  at  no  other  expence,  than 
of  cutting  a  small  channel.    This  species  of 
provement,  which  may  how  be  said  to  be  commi 
ing,    will    probably     at  no  distant  period   c 
ixLto  general  use,  and.  our  posterity  will  regurd  ^ 
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some  degree  of  surprize  die  bKndoess  of  their  fore? 
fatbent|  ia  sufferiog  such  treasures  of  fsrtilitf  to 
*pass  by  tfaeiii  unnoticed.  This,  and  the  art  of 
draining  wet  lands,  simple  also  in  its  principle^ 
though  little  understood,  are  among  the  very  useful 
improvemenu  our  farmers  have  still  to  learn. 

Laatj  though  by  no  means  least,  in  a  general 
description  of 'the  county,  is  its  coast,  fqrnishijfg 
lot  only  an  abundant  variety  pf  most  exceUeqt 
£sh  for  the.wants  of  its  inhabitants,  but  also  a  ^eat 
number  of  safe  and  commodious  harbqur^  for  thehr 
trade.  The  boldness  of  the  shore,  which,  m  ^  diats* 
ance  from  the  land,  presents  to  ^he  marinei^s  eye 
0Bly  an  iiregular  mass  of  rocks,  tncfst  agreeably 
deceives  him,  in  his  nearer  approach,  by  a  choice 
of  havens.  A  number  of  estuaries,  or  strands  altera 
nately  covered  and  deserted  by  the  tide,  supplies. 
the  &rmer  with  rich  banks  of  calcareous  saud,  and 
enables  him  to  carry  it  some  way  up  the  countiy  in 
lighters.  The  high  rocks,^  which  guard  the  coaft 
from  the  foaming  billqws-  of  the  Atlantic,  afibid 
him  by  their  produce  something  in  the  article  of 
food,  and  a  great  deal  in  that  of  manure.  -Besides 
many  harbours  of  inferior  pote,-  we  reckon  Cork» 
Kinsale,  Crookhav^n,  and  Bantry,  in  the,  last  of 
which  whole  navies  may  ride.  Ever  provident  to 
fbe  wants  of  nian,   nature  compensates  in  one.  way 
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wbaiihe  denies  in  another.  In  the  south. and  nm 
west  pait%  where  the  roehy  inequality  of  the  gro 
venders  artificial  navigation  impracticable,  the 
and  its  numerous  indentures,  give  abundant  &c 
of  water  carriage.  The  interior  parts  of  the  oov 
possessing  a  more  level  surface,  afford  opportun 
of  communication  by  canals,  of  which  succee 
genc^n^ons  will  probably  avail  themselves. 

I  shall  close  this  section  with  the  words  ol 
celebrated  Edmund  Spencer,  long  a  residei 
this  county/ who,  after  pathetically  deplorin| 
desolation  this  country  suffered  from  civil  coc 
tion,  thus  proceeds — ^  And  sure  it  is  y^t  a 
.beautiful  and  sweet  couotry  as  any  b  under 
▼en,  being  stored  throughout  with  many  good 
ven^  replenisiied  with  all  sorts  of  fish  most  i 
dantly,  sprinkled  with  many  sweet  islandsi 
goodly  lakes,  like  little  inland  seaa^  which 
cany  even  ships  on  thehr  waters,  adorned 
igoodly  woods*,  even  fit  for  the  building  of  I 
and  ships,  so  eommodiously,  as  that,  if  some  p 
of  the  wocU  had  them,  they  would  soon  hope 
iofids  of  aU  the  seas  aad  ^srelMg  of  aU  th^  ^ 
iad  atio  fiiU  of  very  good  poiBts  and  havens. 


«  Cvery  thing  mnaioi  of  bit  detcriptioiit  eseept  tiM  woorfi 
Ifb  «w«  uT tlien  91  •ffMdfaig  ManwRMrt  to  «w  «mlrifraBar  4 
/^  ^wild  be  nastcr  of  th«  world  Uiroof  h  Uietr  Beuw»    pwrbapi 

«(  Uhbi  b  bU  to  much  to  bt  regrettod. 
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iag  upon  EDghnd,  a»  ittvitiog  \i$  to  oMIe  to  dieii^ 
to  see  wbat  excellent  commodities  thatconotiy  can 
jiffoid;  berides  the  mmI  itself  most  fertile^  fit  to  yielA 
all  kinds  <^  fraits,  that  shall  becommitted  tliereanlo. 
And  lastly,  the  hear^ns  ipost  mild  and  temperate^ 
tboagfa  somewjiat  more  moist  in  tlie  parts  towafds 
Ibe  vest" 


OHAPt 
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CHAP.  II. 


Structure  of  Rock — Bogs — Geological    ditumis- 
Climate — Sands — Sea. 


It  has  been  observed  in  the  general  description 
of  the  county,  that  the  ranges  of  high  and  low  land 
run  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  not  indeed 
.  with  unvarying  regularity,  but  with  a  very  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  that  form.    The  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  diversified,  and  though  the  greater 
lines  of  hill  and  vale  take  the  course  above  men- 
tioned^ many  of  the  smaller  are  seen  to  follow  a 
contrary  direcuon.     But  what  variety  soever  may 
appear  in  the  surface  of  the  land  and  the  shape  of 
the  hills,  the  structure  of  those  primitive  rocks,  whicii 
form  the  base  of  the  county  is  remarkably  uniform. 
In  tlie  more  lofty  mountains  a  great  part  of  tlie 
stone  is  siliceous  grit ;  in  tlie  lower  ranges  of  hills, 
^  and  in  all  but  the  calcareous  districts,  the  prin- 
cipal beds  of  stone  are  composed  of  shistus  and 

argillite. 
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surgiltite*.    The  position  of  these  in  tbeir  ^natiuieJ 
bed  or  quarry  exhibits  that  uniformity  of  confor- 
matiooy  firhich  appears  so  remarkable.    All  stones^ 
of  the  shistus  kind  are  lamellar,  that  is,  separable^ 
into  .flakes,  the  sides  of  wliich  are  sometimes  a  little 
foliated,    but  generally  flat.      In  the  argilUte  we 
pcrceire  a  greater  variety  of  construction,  but  a. 
general  tendency  to  the  same  form.    They  gene- 
rally come  out  in  larger  blocks  tlian  the  sbistus,butl 
have  seen  them  in  some  quarried  as  regularly  formed 
aa.^  tile,    and  separable  into  very  thin  laminse. 
Both  these  kinds  oC  stone  in  their  native  bed  are  al« 
wa3's  observed  to  sund  upon  their  ends  or  edges,  the 
flat  sides  of  the  bminas  facing^iorthand  souths  They 
do  not  however  always  stand  upright,  hut  sometimes 
iiiclioing  to  the  north,  and  sometimes  to  the  southt« 
F  2  Where 

^  Oftiiffe  Mmi«  m  wevtnA  ^Aifetlei.  Hm  iliiitiis  sesaltris,  m  v«tt 
as  wuof  of  the  emne  and  ktf  lncUS»l€  kinds,  teem  to  have  little 
mote  Ihaa  argitl  and  annie  iron  in  their  conpotition.  The  argillHe  bat 
Crnqoeatly  soooaMnrable  mhctore of  9lles»  asvetlMiOBie  iron.  Tht 
ciliceous  iopedinit  renden  them  generatly  both  hard  and  brittle. 

f  Onth^  aotttb  quartet,  and  in  what  I  call  the  greystone  difltflet, 
<hc  rack  genera  tly  bang!  a  Bttle  to  the  tonth.  On  the  north  quarter  in 
the  red  or  browottone  dintriet  it  poneiiea  a  eontrary  tAclioation.  Thit 
imdeney  to  overhang  teeoM  to  encieaae  in  gomg  northwardi.  The 
luogitiMlinai  dir^etjen  ia  the  tame  m  both,  hot  there  it  a6metbing  rery 
vemnitaUe  in  thrirdillnent  tendency.  In  high  ridgea  of  rock  th^ttone 
bendi  to  the  aoathvani  on  the  toothtide,  and  to  the  northward  on  the 
northtidi^  the  ceotfrnllnminfle firetervuig  generally  an  npright  position, 
TUi  it  fnH|oefitty  the  ease  in  the  nofthem  dittrict,  and  ttUI  more  to-  in 
the  aautfacm.  ffenee  H  thonld  teem,  that  the  primary  position  of  these 
etooet  vaa  npright,  and  that  their  innliniug  postore  has  been  oooasi. 
pned  by  tnheequent  canset,  of  wMoh  the  three  following  seem  most 
c^noBs^  Igt.  TKe  preasureor  ntuperfncmabeiit  foroe,  at  that  of  teii^« 
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Where  two  Uyers  ol  different  indination  happen  to 
meet,  they  form  a  natural  alrh,  a  circuihstance  fre- 
^nently  observahle  on  the  east  or  mest  endj  df  the 
qnanry.  Wherever  rOcl:s  of  tihis  kind  haveheen  ^iiar-> 
ried  or  cut  away  om  tfhe  iiorth  or  sonth  sides,  they 
exhibit  a  fa]r>  flat,  and  regular  fiptc^.  Where  they  hare 
been  opened  upon  the  east  qt  west  en^s,  they  shew 
im  abrupt,  hibkeii,  and  irregular  surface.  Tb^  nature 
of  this  Toc}iy  structure  taay  perhaps  be  inore  eanly 
eonceived  ^rom  Ae  fbllowing  analogy,  Suppose 
ihe  trunl^  of  a  lofty  tr0e  to  be  sawed  lengthwise 
into  two.  equ^l  pieces.  Suppose  0iese  to  be  laid  on 
ffae  flat  or  sawed  ride,  at  a  vhort  distance  firom  and 
parallel  tottteh  otber,  \rith  it^t  ends  ^hiting  east 
and  #e^t.  Tliey  irfU  then  represent  twq  ranges  of 
hills  enclosing  an  intermedntle  ralley.  The  gtain 
aniS  direction  of  the  woodwUl  giveftn  idea  of  thos^ 
ef  iim  Mine,  When  eithes  aif  cMt  or  «pep94  at  ilie 
end9j  they  shew  tl^e  disposition  of  the  layers,  which 
^mi  the  matter  of  tbei|-  respective  bcjdies.  Whes^ 
opened.  a(  the  sides,  tl^ey  shew  the  Ipngitudin$il  dir^r 
^ou  of  the  grain.     Worked  at  the  ends,  the  stuff 

fm^Md  ^W^,  94ly.  TUe  etevatkn  of  %  biU  kj  mwm  of  «oinf  fbicft 

▲nU^trtiabiideQMtloiitoC  t|i»«adet,  Uie^eNilior  inttnml Gom« 
MHioBp  wbiQb»depmi|||  the  fook  tf  iiffSi^MfiofDed  »«ppQr|,  may  oc. 
miom  •  iMMiiiis  ti»  Ibi  vtouu^idA.  |a  pMu^  a  quaivjr  I  Ufe  one« 
$mmdt  that  tha  Uinlna^  of  a  wck^  ^hicb  appciuBed  W«dinf  almott  to  i^ 
iMMlioatii  llMtiott  OA  HifttffVk  fNva  fwf^Ujr  i»§ri^ln  ft  i^tUe  ^i^t- 
anoe  below  tbe  farfao«. 
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comes  off  with  difficulty  in  short  and  broken  pieces; 
worked  from  the  sides,  it  splits  easily  into  large 
chips  or  flakes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  quarry- 
men,  to  raise  stone  to  advantage,  always  work  on 
^  north  or  south  sides  of  the  rock.  The  diffe- 
rence in  the  cases  is,  diat  the  layers  of  stone, 
Cboiigh  like  those  of  timber  they  seem  to  have  been 
formed  succes^vely,  and  to  recline  more  or  less  upon 
each  other,  are  much  less  regular  in  their  fonna- 
tionthaa  the  coats  of  the  tree.  In  one  respect  the 
regulari^  b  in  £ivour  of  the  rock,  which '  neter 
deviates  from  the  settled  rule  of  direction.  Though 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  will  shoot  right  upwards,  if  feft  to 
its  natural  course,  it  will  grow  obliquely,  if  diverted 
from  it.  But  no  instance  of  obliquity  is  seen  in  the 
direction  of  those  rocks,  which  invariably  pursue  the 
same  rectilineal  couYse.  The  shape  and  direction 
of  the  hills  is  indeed  very  various,  but  those  of  the 
stone  are  always  the  same. 

In  beds  of  stone,  not  possessing  a  lamellar  con* 
formation,  it  is  less  easy  to  discover  an  uniformitv  of 
structure^  The  great  masses  of  grit,  which  foiTft  the 
bodies  of  our  mountains,  are  composed  of  immense 
stones,  die  order  of  ivhose  arrangement  is  mofe  dif- 
ficult to  be  traced.  As  far  as  apy  is  discernible,  it 
seems  to  agree  widi  the  principle,  by  which  the  for- 
mer are  governed.  In  the  limestone  bed^  we  £qcl 
blpcksof  various  size,  the  dispo^tion  of  which  does 
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not  seem  to  be  regulated  by  any  fixed  principle. 
But  the  limestone  of  our  vales  has  evidently  a  diffe- 
rent origin  from  that  of  the  primitive  rocks,  into  the 
composition  of  which  no  fossil  of  later  production 
has  been  ever  found  to  enter.  In  the  circumstance  of 
longitudinal  direction,  there  is  however  a  great  con- 
formity among  them  all,  the  limestone,  as  well  as 
the  otliers,  running  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth 
veiy  dis^roportioued  to  its  length. 

Of  the  shistus  and  argillite,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  oiir  rocky  bed,  there  are  many  varie- 
ties.    Stone  of  precisely  the  same  texture  and  qtia- 
lity  is  seldom  found  to    occupy  much    space    in 
breadth,   though   it  may   extend    many   miles  in 
length.     Those  of  the  same  genus  are  often  broad, 
but  each  genus  admits  of  different  species.    Thus  a 
Tein  of 'house  slate,  which  may  be  traced  to  great 
distances  east  and  west,  will  sometimes  ppssess  but 
a  few  feet  in  breadth.     On  each  side  of  tliis  is  ge- 
nerally found  a  shistus  of  coarser  quality,  of  which 
also  there  are  different  species,  varying  iu  breadth, 
but  possessing  the  s&me  kind  of  longitudinal  extent. 
The  same  thing  is  obsen'able  in  the  beds  of  argillite, 
inany  of  which  are  found  to  accompany  tlte  shistus. 
It  is  remarkable  enough  th^it,  \n  traversing  the  county 
from  north  to  soqtb,  almost  all  its  vari^tiesi  of  stone 
may  be  passed  in  a  few  hours,  while,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  pnq  may  tn^vel  fqr  a  day  upon  the  same 

kin4 
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kind  o(  rock.     I  have  taken  much  paina  to  leanii 
whether  this  regularity  of  structure  was  univemlly 
preiralent,  and  could  never  discover  any  thing,  that 
night  be  called  a  deviation  from  the  general  prin- 
ciple.   In  the  course  of  the  most  assiduous  invest!- 
gatioo,  I  never  found  in  one  single  instance  a  quany 
of  lamellar  stone  with  its  edges  fiicing  north  and 
south.     To  a  common  observer  rocks  will  oAea  ap* 
pear  to  run  in  this  direction,  but,  upon  examinationy 
their  structure  will  be  found  to  accord  with  that  of 
the   rest.      The  promontories  of  the  south  coast 
often  project  from  north  to  south,  but  the  grain  oC 
their  quarries  runs  across  the  line  of  their  pipjec* 
tion.     Irregularities  will  often  appear  on  the  sur« 
face,  but  they  are  no  more  than  the  frequent  ap^ 
pearance  of  disorder,  which  nature  so  abundantly 
;  exhibits,  would  lead  one  to  expect    Fragments  of 
stone  are  often  seen  lying   in  confusion  near  the 
places,  firom  which  they  have  been  torn  by  tempest, 
earthquake,  or  deluge.  The  upper  parts  of  the  rocks 
are  frequently  shattered  and  discomposed  ftom  these 
and  otlier   causes,  but  at  a  little  distance  beneath 
the  snrfiace  the  regularity  of  their. structure  remains 
tiodisturbed.     Whatever  be  the  form  or  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  hills,    whatever  external  irregularities 
may  appear  in  our  rugged  masses  of  rock,  the  same 
ttoiformity  of  structure,  the  same  rectilineal  direc- 
tion,  are  every  where  found  to  prevail.    The  Ion* 

gitudinal 
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(itiidiiMj  emine  ofi  tkese  lockab  often  ioterrapted 
^y  gaff  and  fisaooea^  on  ftaasiiig  wtiick  w«  com* 
aaoDly  fiad^  that  ihe  iame  kind  of  afeone  riaeb  on  the 
hiU.  Short  a«i  narrow  ittina  of  white 
m  often,  found  to  oroaa  the  grain  of  the 
qoanrjr,.  but  i  never  met  an  inatanc^  of  lamellar 
adnictnm^  that  did  not  accord  with  the  general  dis* 
poaituiil» 

From)  the  regular  and  sjstematic  construction  of 
80  great  a  maas  of  rock  aa  this  county  exliibits,  there 
aeema  abondant  vaaaon  to  believci  that  it  proceeds 
liroai  some  great  primary  cause,  the  eScacy  of  wbtcb, 
tf  net  oomraal,  muat  at  least  extend  considerably 
beyoiid  the  acene  of  present  observation.  As  fai! 
aa  the  recollection  of  n  curaorjr  view  suggests,  ] 
thmk  ia  may  be  traced  tbroegh  many  parts  of  this 
andr  sem^  of  the  netghbonring*  island,  though  tlu 
hunry  of  iaeiinoiu  ebservatiott  wilL  not  allow  me  tc 
be  positive.  I  de  not  know  that  this  untfbani^  o1 
structure  baa  hitherto  engaged  the  nofeioe  of  phiL» 
sophie  enquiry,  though  if  it  be-aa  extensive  ae  then 
is  reason  to  believe,  it  conld  not  well  have  escapee 
the  search  of  a.  diligent  obaenaer,  and  might  haun 
6imi8had  ample  matter  fer  ingenious  sfieculatioa 
Theories  are  obmmonly  formed  by  recluse  stodemta 
who  pUlosophiEe  more  in  the  closet  tbaa  in  tb 
6elc^  aod  find  it  mnch  easier  to  tmta  over  the  paige 
e6  the  printervdieata  explore  the  hook  of  netauv 

IafonQati0i 
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Infbfnmdon  of  eyerjr  kind  baa  its  fdue,  but  in  de- 
scribifig  natoral  objects  a  pfailosopber  should  derive 
as  much  as  possible  from  his  own  senses.  The  sub- 
ject ander  consaderatioo  affords  matter  for  curious 
and  perhaps -important  disquisition.  But  inquiries 
of  this  nature  are  foreign  from  the  present  pur- 
pose,  iirfaich  is  not  so  much  to  amuse  the  ftncy  by 
philosophizing,  as  to  diqilay  the  works  of  nature  as 
they  are  presented  to  our  iriew. 

To  the  formation  of  our  tarf-bogs  I  am  indinad 
to  ascribe  a  later  date  than  is  usually  assigned,  many 
persons  being  disposed   to  rank  them  among  the 
effects  of  the  deluge.     Collections  of  matter  so  soft 
and  spungy  would,  it  is  probable,  have  been  either 
torn  away  by  its  torrents,  or  overlaid  widi  allufial  ' 
strata.    That  there  may  be  bogs  so  buried  is  not 
petbaps  improbable,  but  most  of  those  we  now  find 
seem  to  have  had  a  much  more  recent  origin.    This 
will  best  appear  by  attending  to  the  causes  of  their 
CmBatioii.  Thematter,  of  which  they  are  composed, 
is  a  collection  of  aquatic  or  marshy  plants^  and  their 
emvis,  prevented  by  constant  immersion  in  water, 
fipommidergoing  tiie  putrefying  process  necessary  to 
eomrert  them  into  vegetable  mould.    The  pristine 
state  of  Mfih  bogs  was  evideatly  forest    Tl^  tr^eef 
gtew  upon  the  bed  of  clay*^  wfaidi  fonns  the  foun- 
a  ^ataoii 
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datioii  oi  the  bog,  and  of  course  preceded  the  for« 
niation  of  the  turf.  This  clay,  which  often  resenar- 
bles  marie  in  appearance,  but  very  seldom  contains 
any  calcareous  matter,  is  generally  whit^,  and  of 
so  close  a  texture  as  to  hold  water,  a  quality  to  which 
the  bog  primarily  owes  its  existence*  The  usual 
situation  of  these  forest  bogs,  (as  I  shall  call  theax 
for  distinction,  turf  being  also  found  on  mountains> 
is^a  low  and  flat  piece  of  land>  swrounded  by  ele- 
Tated  grounded  In  size  and  situation  they  vary, 
some  of  them  being  surrounded  by  higher,  and  some 
by  lower  hills  ;  some  af  tliem  spreading  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  »nd  furnished  with  many  oialets  ^ 
ether  smaller,  more  closely  encompassed  by  hills, 
and  possessiii$2p  but  one  or  two  narrow  passages  to 
discharge  their  moisture.    The  changie  from  their 

primitive 


ttanced*  The  turfy  matter  of  one  of  these  (beliHij^ing  to  myself)  gra- 
duiilly  increaties  in  dq>tb  from  the  side»tu  the  centre,  when;  it  is  still 
from  1 6  to  18  feel  d«^.  It  abounds  witb  os4  and  ftr  treea^  the  fosmer 
occupying  the  sides,  the  latter  the  middle.  The  present  surface  of  the 
bog,  from  which  five  or  six  feet  of  turf  hare  been  cat,  is  m>t  more  thair 
t)ireeoa  four  feet  above  the  area,  on  which  the  trees  stQo4  and  whicb 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  on  a  horizontal  level  from  side  to  side.  The 
central  treet  of  course  grew  ia  pure  tusf,  tbe  lowest  range  of  roota 
being  twelve  or,tbirteen  feet  above  tbe  clayey  bottom.  I  conjecture 
that  the  middle  was  originally  lake,  which  being  gradually  filled  with 
turfy  matter  became  at  lepgtik  a  proper  receptacle  for  trees,  some 
kinds  of  which  (particularly  Scotch  firs)  thrive  well  in  peat  mould. 
This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  k  circnmsUnce,  often  observed  iir 
toch  bogs,  of  trees  lying  with  the  head  downward,  a  position  not  easily 
accounted  for  on  any  other  hypothesis.  The  frequent  tendency  of 
HMll  laketta^Uupby  the  gradaaF  accumutotion  of  marshy  plant* 
aMi  iWtbec.itfeiigtU  to  the  opinion.. . 
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primiuve  to  their  present  state  may  have  been  varP 

ously  effected.     The  thing  required  was  to  make  the' 

water  stagnate  on   the  clayey  bottom,  fortheparv^ 

pose  of  producing  those  marshy  plants,  of  which  the 

turf  is  composed,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  hold^ 

io j^  them  in  a  constant   state  of  soakage.     Tiiis  ge* 

nerally  appears  to  have  been  aocompiished  by  the 

falling  of  the   trees,  wliose  solid   trunks  and  thick 

branches  amply  safficed  to  produce  this  effect.     A 

great  accession  of  matter  was  also  derived  from  th^ 

trees  themselves,  by  the  gradual  decay  6f  their 

lighter  parts.     How  those  trees  came  to  fail  is  a 

question  of  lets  easy   solution.     Some  may  have 

fallen  by  tempests,  some   by  design,  and  some  by 

natural  decay.     The  marks  of  the  a\e^  as  well  as  of 

fire,  both  of  which  I  have  frequently  seen,  prove 

that  art  as  well  as  nature  had' some  share  in  their  de-> 

struction.     Dr.  Darwin,  quoting  from  the  Philoso* 

phical  Transactions,  relates  a  curious  report  of  (.ord 

Cromartie,  wlio  in  165 1,  being  then  19  years  of  age, 

saw  a  plain  in  the  parish  of  Lochburn  covered  with 

a  standing  wood  so  old,  thatboth  leaves  and  bark  had 

disappeared,  which,  he  was   informed  by  the  old 

people,  was  the  usual  termination  of  an  old  fir  wood. 

About  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  he  revisited  the 

plain,  not  a  stick  was  standing  ;  but  the  trees  hav« 

ing   fallen   were  overgrown   with   nioss,   and, bog. 

Before  the  next  century,  he   adds  that  it  produced 

Q  2  '     turf. 
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tttrf-  Smith,  ih  his  history  of  Cork,  observes,  that 
the  Ifish  have  a  tradition,  that  those  trees  were 
planted  by  the  Danes,  after  whose  expulsion  they 
were  cut  down  by  the  natives  to  extinguish  that 
badge  of  their  servitude.  The  story  is  not  likely  to 
obtain  much  credit.  Trees  are  no  very  obvious 
badge  of  servitude^  and  were,  it  is  probable,  much 
more  obnoxious  to  the  invaders*,  than  the  invaded, 
to  whom  they  afforded  means  of  escape  and  pro- 
tection.  The  tradition  however,  if  it  did  exist, 
shewed  that  bogs  were  not  considered  to  be  of  very 
remote  antiquity. 

Mr.  Headrick,  in  his  judicious  Essay  on  the  culti- 
vation of  waste  lands,  mentions  a  curious  fact,  which 
may  asaist  in  calculating  the  growth  of  bog.  In 
one  near  Paisley  a  Roolan  causey  was  discovered  by 
turf  butlers  several  feet  below  the  surfiice.  The 
precise  amount  of  the  depth  however  is  not  stated. 
It  is  probable  that  the  causey  continued  to  be  in  use 
long  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  a  deep  bog  for  a  long 
time,  before  it  was  resorted  to  for  fuel. 

Had  we  any  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
each  year*s  deposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  bogs 
of  this  kind,  it  would  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment 
of  their  respective  ages.  Supposing  the  yearly  in- 
crease 

*  By  whom  iiiihighlf  prolnble  many  of  tbcm  were  destroyed. 
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crease,  of  surface  to  be  only  a  quarter  of  an  inchi 
and  in  a  state  of  nature  it  cannot  well  be  reckoned 
at  less,  a  few  centuries  would  suffice  to  form  a  bog 
of  cons\dtrable  thickness.  It  seems  therefore  uoner 
cessaTy  to  have  recourse  to  a  irery  distant  era,  to 
account  for  eflPect^  which  later  causes  aeem  abun- 
<Iaody  sufficient  to  produce. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  added  to  support* 
the  opinion  of  a  later  origin.  The  bursting  of  bogs, 
an  accident  attended  with  very  calamitous  effectsp 
would  probably  have  been  noticed  by  the  early  his- 
torians, had  their  antiquity  been  very  great  Far  it 
is  consislenl  with  natural  causes  to  believe,  that  such 
phenomena  would  often  liave  occurred  in  ancient 
timesy  if  those  confined  flats  had  been  covered  with 
turf  instead  of  trees.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  * 
then  no  occasion  for  their  fuel,  would  have  suffered 
the  bog  to  increase  without  molestation.  Left  thus 
to  itself,  the  time  must  certainly  arrive,  when  the 
swollen  mass  would  become  too  heavy  to  support 
the  bnrtlien  of  its  soft  and  spungy  bulk.  Over- 
charged with  moisture  after  heavy  falls  of  ruin,  it 
would  at  lengtli  burst,  bearing  every  thing  before  it 
with  a  momentum  irresistible.  The  elevation  of  a 
bog,  by  means  of  the  water  it  contain,  is  hardly 
credible  to  those,  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  I  am 
Acquainted  with  one  in  the  neigbbburhood  of  Ross, 
nhich,  in  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  is  known 

to 
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to  have  suflFered  a  depression  of  20  or  25  feet  from 
the  cutting  away  of  turf  from  its  sides.  The  depth 
6f  the  centre,  which  still  remains  entire,  is  about 
fourteen.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  bog, 
which  has  but  one  narrow  outlet,  would  have  burst 
at  no  very  distant  period  from  the  time  of  that  ele- 
vation, if  it  had  been  left  to  its  natural  course.  The 
increase  of  its  height,  and  the  proportionate  augmen- 
tation of  its  watery  contents,  must  at  last  have  forced 
a  passage  on  that  side,  where  it  was  most  destitute  of 
support.  The  same  would  doubtless  have  happened 
in  many  others.  Happily  the  present  demand  for 
fuel,  by  opening  sufficient  apertures  to  discharge 
their  tnoisture,  has  removed  all  apprehensions  of 
that  kind.  Thus  providentially  does  nature  oflen 
afford  to  human  industry  the  means  of  converting  a 
nuisance  into  a  blessing.  The  present  concern  is 
less  for  their  increase  than  their  diminution. 

Dr.  Kirwan  and  other  writers  take  notice  of  two 
kinds  of  bog,  to  which  they  ascribe  a  specific  diffe* 
rence,  the  black,  and  the  red.  As  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, the  only  difference  is  in  age  and  compres- 
sion, both  being  found  here  together,  the  red  on 
the  surface,  the  black  near  the  bottom.  Mountain 
turf  indeed  is  mostly  black,  and  seems  to  be  chiefly 
composed  of  the  exuviae  of  heath.  That  of  low  and 
flat  grounds,  formed  of  a  much  greater  variety  of 
marshy  plants,  is  at  first  of  a  reddish  colour,  but 

com- 
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commonly  grows  black,  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  account  for  the  diiFerent  coloured 
adies  produced  by  turf  frequently  in  adjoining  paits 
of  the  same  bog.  As  the  materials  of  both  the 
wliite  tod  the  red  ashes  appear  to  be  the  same, 
the  difference  is  probably  owing  to  mineral  impreg** 
nation.  Chalybeate  springs  issue  more  or  less  from 
the  hiMs,  by  which  those  bogs  are  surrounded/ and  I 
have  lately  learned  that  the  country  people  ascribe 
the  difference  of  colour  to  the  effect  of  the  iron. 
This  Viowever  is  not  the  only  cause,  as  a  slight  mix"* 
ture  of  eardi  with  the  turf  will  also  make  the  ashes 
red.  The  turf,  which  produces  white  ashes,  makes 
the  brightest  fire,  another  proof  of  its  greater  pu>- 
rity.  To  the  red  ashes  as  a  manure  the  same  au- 
thor imputes  a  pernicious  or  at  least  an  inconsidera- 
ble effect  The  farmers  of  this  quarter  hold  a  con- 
trary opinion,  making  use  of  both,  but  preferring  the 
red.  I  do  indeed  know  two  instances  of  bog  ashes 
(in  the  neighbourbood  of  Ross)  being  extremely 
injurious  not  only  to  vegetation,  but  also  to  the  do* 
mestk  animals,  which  love  to  make  them  their  bed. 
For  this  the  philosopher  will  easily  account,  by  sup* 
posing,  whfit  is  really  the  case,  that  the  turf  of  both 
is  impregnated  with  copper  from  some  neighbour- 
ing springs.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  may  pos- 
sibly hereafter  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  valuable 
mine. 

The 
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The  progressive  augmentation  of  vcgietable  mat* 
ter  in  our  bogs  seems  to  giv6  strengtli  to  Dr.  Dar- 
irin's  opinion,  that  the  earth  receives  continual  in- 
crease from  the  recrements  o^  vegetables.     This 
(loweier  can  only  be  the  case  in  inaccessible  bogs 
and  morasses*,  against  the  inordinate  increase  of 
which  nature  makes  some  provision  by  causing  them 
to  discharge  their  superfluity,  when  it  becomes  ex- 
cessive.   It  is  further  to  be  observed,  tliat  this  incre- 
ment is  daily  counteracted  by  the  wants  and  the  in- 
dustiy  of  man.  On  other  situations  a  decrease  seems 
lather  to  take  place,  and  occasional  increment  i» 
balanced  by  occasional  diminution.     Wliere  animals 
abound,    the  vegetable  food,   however  assisted  by 
their  ordure  and  the  putrefifcction  of  their  bodies,  is 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain   them.     Ln  countries 
much  peopled,  it  requires  tlie  ingenuity  of  the  agri-* 
^    culturist  to  keep  up  tlie '  quantity  as  well  as    the 
vigour  of  the  soil.     The  coldness  of  mottnuins  pre- 
vents any  material   increase  of  vegetable  matter 
upon  them,  some  of  which  isalsoconsuaied  by  ani-^- 
mais.     In  forests  the  exuviee  of  the  trees  seem  to  be 
no  more  tlian  sutBcient  to  support  their  growth.    A  a 
excess  of  morass  and  bog  seefus  thevefore  to  imply  a 

deficiency 

*  DiffereDt  modificationi  of  inatter  daily  take  place,  bat  wtiat  i« 
gained  io  one  way  mmt  be  loat  in  anoYher.  ^-rtisps  it  h  moftt  plitlo«o- 
phical  to  tuppoae,  that  matter  is  neither  capable  of  increase  oor  diaiino- 
tion,  but  througb  the  iaunediate  intenrenti  >d  of  the  deity  by  creating 
oc  annihilating. 
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defiL<;iency  of  inhabitants,  and  affords  additional  proof 

'.  that  this  cou^txy  was  foraierly  but  poorly  peopled. 

K  In  another  century  t^iere  will  scarce  be  a  bpg  in  the 

county  of  Co][k.  It  seems  therefore  most  consoos^it 

to.  reason  to  believe  tba,t,  since  the  earth  became  th^ 

seat  of  animation,  its  quantity  of  matter  has  b^eq 

nearly  the  same.     The  changes,  that  bave  taken 

place  within  the  i^each  of  history,  are  too  trifling  to 

establish  any  satisfactory  proof  either  of  increase  or 

decrease^  hoCoL  of  which  are  locally  observable. 


(Geological  Divisions. 

The  geological  divisions  of  the  county  may  be 
ranged  nnder  four  general  heads,  distinguished  on 
the  map  by  appropriate  colours.  Ist. — The  calca- 
reous districts,  of  which  the  principal  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  These  contain  vast  beds  of  mar- 
ble and  limestone,  the  supporting  base  of  which  is 
unknown.  In  the  western  extremity  of  the  northern 
tract  the  coad  appears,  which,  it  is  probable,  will 
hereafter  become  ati  article  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  it  is  at  present  From  its  approaching 
the  surface  in  so  many  places  considerably  removed 
from  each  other,  th^re  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
quantity  is  abundant.    The  disadvantages  of  its  s;- 

H  tuation 
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tuation,  remote  from  towns  and  water  carriage,  have 
hitherto  discouraged  all  attempts  to  explore  a  better 
quality  than  what  the  upper  stratum  affords. 

2dly.  The  mountain  districts.  The^e  are  princi- 
pally on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  besides  which 
there  are  two  extensive  ranges  inclosing  the  great  cal- 
careous vale  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  Blackwater. 
The  northern  range  contains,  with  red  argillite,  sili- 
ceous breccia,  none  of  which  I  believe  is  to  be  fcund 
on  the  south  side  of  this  line,  either  in  the  county 
of  Cork  or  the  still  loftier  momitains  of  Kerry.  The 
stone  of  our  highest  hills,  of  which  the  principal 
ridge  incloses  Bantry  Bay  on  the  north  side,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  immense  masses  of  siliceous  grit.  The 
-  secondary  hills  contain  a  coarse  slaty  argillite  lyith 
veins  of  grit  ptermixed.  The  eastern  mountains 
have  generally  a  thick  covering  of  clay  mixed  with 
small  atones.  Those  of  the  west  are  more  bj^ire  and 
rocky.  Iron  ore  appears  more  or  less  in  all ;  I  have 
iiot  heard  of  their  discovering  any  other.  Heath 
and  sedgy  grass  are  their  chief  produce. 

3dly.  The  brown  or  red  stone  district,  which  is 
found  to  occupy  all  the  northern  side  of  the  county, 
that  is  not  calcareous.  In  travelling  northwards  from 
the  sea,  this  stone  first  occurs  on  the  south  side  of  the 
calcareous  tract,  in  which  the  city  of  Cork  stands. 
The  breadth  of  it  here  may  be  about  a  mile;  the 
longitudinal  extent  is  very  great,  as  it  accompanies 

the 
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the  limestone  through  its  entire  course,  after  which 
it  proceeds  westward  till  it  loses  itself  in  tlie  moun- 
tains.   On  the  north  side  of  the  city  this  stone  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  that  great  and  elevated  tract, 
which  lies  between  the  vale  of  Cork  and  the  Black- 
water  comprehending  the  principal  parts  of  the  ba- 
ronies of  Barrjrmore,  Barretts,  Kilnataloon,  and  Mus- 
kerry.     Though  red,  of  which  there  are  different 
sliades,  be   the  general  and  predomiiiant  hue,    it 
admits  of  some  occasional  varieties,  both  in  colour 
and  texture.     Even  in  the  same  vein  the  red  is  not 
always  continuous,  but   changes  into  a  light  colour 
without  altering  the  texture  of  the  stone.     All  this 
tract,   as  well  as  the  calcareous   districts,  labours, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  wanting  house  slates,  the 
red  stone,  though  a  shistus  and  affording  good  flags, 
being  very  seldom  sufficiently  tractable  for  roofing. 
The  quarries  near  Cork,  where  the  colour  is  brighter 
than  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  supply  abundance 
of  good  stone  for  building,  but  generally  hard  to 
be  worked,    the  laminae  or  folds  adhering  very 
closely  to  each  other.   The  position  of  these  lamince 
agrees  with  the  general  conformation  already  taken 
notice  of,  though  it  appears  somewhat  more  irregu- 
lar in  its  structure  than  the  southern  shistus. 

4thly. — -The  grey  stone  district.    This  compre-i 

hen^  the  far  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  the 

county,  which  lies  south  of  the  vale  of  Qork.    The 
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line  of  red  stone^  which  I' have  stated  as  the  souttiern 
limit  of  the  red  stone  land^  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  grey.  The  colour  of  its  stone  is  in 
truth  too  various  to  be  adequately  expressed  by  a 
single  name,  but  as  that,  which  generally  prevails,  is 
of  a  light  cast,  I  have  chosen  the  term  grey  as  fittest 
for  a  general  appellation.  This  extensive  tract, 
with  a  greater  diversity  of  stone,  presents  many 
varieties  of  colour.  Small  detached  stones  of  a  red- 
dish colout  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  surface,  but 
scarce  any  red  stone  rock  appears  south  of  the  be- 
forementioned  line.  It  contains  several  kinds  of 
argillite,  some  of  grit,  a  few  veins  of  calcareous 
shistus,  and  a  large  proportion  of  slate.  From  the 
numerous  quarries  along  the  southern  coast,  Cork 
and  most  parts  of  the  northern  district  are  supplied 
^vith  slates  for  roofing.  Some  of  these  are  of  a  good 
kind,  but  the  quality  of  the  best  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  slates  imported  from  Wales..  Large  lumps  of 
quartz,  generally  of  a  round  shape,  and  sometimes 
weighing  three  or  four  hundred  weight,  arfe  frequently 
found  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  particu- 
larly in  the  barony  of  Carbery.  Having  been  of 
opinion  from  long  observation,  that  quartz,  tvhich  is 
more  or  less  mixed  with  all  our  primitive  rock,  was 
only  to  be  foimd  in  narrow  veins,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  such  great  pieces  of 
it.    But  hear  Ross  there  is  a  very  curious  and  re- 

markabU 
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markable  rock,  composed  entirely  of  white  quartz, 
the  blocks  of  which  are  of  great  size  and  regular 
conformation.     Part  of  the  original  structure  seems 
entire,  but  much  has  been  torn  away  by  some  con- 
FulsioD  of  nature.  Another  remarkable  circums^nce, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  same  barony,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.     Not  only  in  low  grounds,  and 
under  lofty  hills,  from  which  such  stones  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen,  but  even  on  high  situations, 
and  at  a  great  distance  from  any  overtopping  hill, 
are   found  Tast  numbers  of  grit  stones,  several  of" 
them  weighing  two  tons  and  upwards.     Soix^e  of 
these  are  on  the  surface,  others  sunk  ih  a  bed  of 
clay,  fonned,  it  should  seem,  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  subjacent  rock,  ^hich  is  usually  a  coai^e  shis- 
tus  entirely  dissimilar  from  the  stony  burthen  it  so 
unaEccountsd>ly  supports.     Of  this  district  the  east- 
em  pan  has  very  much  the  advantage  in  depth  and 
fertility  of  soil.    Iti  proceeding  westward  the  ground 
becomes  more  stony  and  rugged,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
find  a  field,  however  small,  in  which  the  took  does  hot 
somewhere  miAe  its  appearance. 

Bog  and  marsh  belong  principally  to  the  moian- 
tain  districts.  In  other  parts,  though  not  altogetlier 
iflfivqoent,  they,  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  distin- 
gniilied  on  ti^map. 
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Climate. 


That  the  temperature  of  our  seasons  has  under- 
gone some  alteration  within  the  last  30  or40  years, 
is  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  supported  by 
very  plausible  grounds. .    One  of  the  strongest  proofs 
is  drawn  from  the  present  general  failure  of  some 
fruits,  known  to  have  ripened  formerly  in  abun- 
dance.    Peaches  and  nectarines,   now  commonly 
raised  under  glass,  were  little  less  plentiful  in  the 
old  gardens  than  plumbs  and  cherries.  The  situation 
of  those  gardens  was  ifndeed  more  judiciously  chosen, 
being  placed  in  low  grounds  and  well  sheltered  by 
trees,  while  the  modern  taste  for  prospect  and  lawn 
usually  places  both  house  atid  garden  on  a  bleak  emi- 
nence.    Something  of  the  difference  may  certainly 
.  be  thus  accounted  for,  but  not,  I  tliink,  the  whole ; 
for  in  many  gardens,  that  have  undergone  no  change, 
the  failure  is  clearly  observable.    That  some  alte- 
ration has  taken  place  seems  therefore  to  be  suffici- 
ently ascertained,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it 
has  arisen  rather  from  temporary  than  permanent 
causes.     A  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons  ha:: 
been  often  known  to  take  place,  and  is  sometimes 

noticed 
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noticed  by  historians.     An  actual  increase  of  cold- 
ness in   our  climate  would  probably  'affect  winter 
more  than  summer,  which  however  does  not  seem 
to   be  the  case.    Our  winters,  though   sometimes 
severe,  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  mildness^ 
nor  bare  we  for  many  years  experienced  fpost  or 
snow  as  intense  and  copious  as  many  we  read  of. 
Trees  certainly  appear  to  have  grown  in  situations, 
where  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  raise  tliem  now. 
But  it  should  be  considered,  that  in  those  times  the 
whole  country  was  a  forest,  and  every  one  conver- 
sant with  planting  knows  how  powerfully  trees  shel- 
ter and  nourish  each  otlier.     A  thick  plantation  will 
not  only  grow  but  Hourish  in  places,  where  a  single 
tree,  or  a  few  stragglers  cannot  be  brought  to  raise 
tlieir  heads.     Our  grounds,  deprived  of  their  woody 
shelter,  and  exposed  thereby  to  every  chilling  blast, 
are  more  sensibly  affected  by  the  cold ;  but  this  pro- 
bably is  the  only  essential  difference  between  past 
and  present,    Wlioever  consults  the  report  of  anci- 
ent writers,  and  considers  that  Glacialis  lerne  is  an 
epithet  of  very  long  standing,  will  probably  be  of 
opinion,  that  our  climate  labours  under  no  very  inju- 
rious alteration.     A  few  summers  hke  the  last  would 
eflectually  redeem  its  character.    The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  our  seasons,  in  consequence  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  prefvauling  winds,  are  extremely  irregu- 
lar. In  most  other  countries  cold  and  heat,  wet  and 

dry 
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dQf,  h^ve  tbeir  s^ppointed  periods,  beyond  which 
ihcir  influence  seldom  varies.  In  these  islands  and 
partLci^larty  in  this,  which  is  almost  surrounded  by 
ihe  cloudy  Atlantic,  the  seasoas  are  much  more  un- 
ieltled; 


Sofids  and  Sea. 


Sai^DS,  in  oth^r  countries  ^equently  found  in 
inland  situations,  a,re  here  almost  confined  to  the 
%td^  coast.  Small  quantities  are  occasionally  seen 
in  pits  intermixed  with  gravel  and  clay,  and  con- 
taining no  cailcareous  matter,  but  all  our  extensive 
tracts  of  it  are  furnished  froni  tlie  ocean,  and  con- 
sist more  or  less  of  nparii^  shells.  The  prodigious 
qimnuty  of  this  eqnployed  for  manure,  i^nd  which 
does  QOt  appear  to  lessen  its  bulk,  leads  us  to  con- 
cln^  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  increase. 
It$  advances  however,  in  consequence  of  the  height 
cf  the  ground  along  the  coast,  have  been  inconside- 
rablcy  the  only  place,  where  it  has  much  encroached, 
being  at  the'i9land  of  Inchidony  near  Cloghnikiltyy 
several  acres  of  whicb  have  been  covered  within  the 
l^t  4Q  years.  In  odier  places  no  very  material  alte- 
ration b^  takeq  place  within  memory.  As  iti%  pro- 
gress 
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gress  or  retardation  depend  very  much  on  the  state 
of  the  winds,  it  is  subject  to  occasional  variations. 
.The.  greater  firequency  of  the  moist  southern  gales, 
which  drive  it  in  on  the  coast,  is  powerfully  coun- 
teracted by  the  drier  and  not  less  violent  winds,  that 
blow  finom  north  and  north-west.  A  consideration 
of  the  present  slate  of  these  sands  may  assist  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  prevalence  of  particular 
winds  for  the  last  half  century.  ThcNsonsideration 
is  of  DO  great  importance  in  itself,  but  may  serve  to 
shew  how  far  an  opinion,  lately  advanced  respecting 
the  increasing  iafluence  of  the  westerly  wind,  is 
founded  upon  &ct 

It  is  obiervable,  that  the  earliest  writers  ascribe  the 
liomidity  of  our  atmosphere  to  this  wind.  Ginddus  . 
Cambrensis,  whose  native  country  was  so  little  re- 
moved firom  our  clioiate,  calls  this  island  the  land 
of  Zephyrs.  Its  general  prevalence,  a  matter  of 
•acieot  as  well  as  modem  notoriety,  admits  of  no 
question.  The  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether 
there  be  sufficient  grounds  to  believe,  that  tliis  wind 
has  of  late  yean  obtained  a  more  than  usual  ascen- 
dancy. The  subject  of  our  present  consideration 
seenu  to  shew,  that  it  has  not.  The  principal  sands 
en  Ms  coast  are  in  the  bays  of  Courtmasherry, 
ClogfaDikiky;  and  RosSi  the  two  former  being  most 
eiposed  to  the  south-east,  the  latter  to  the  south- 

I  west 
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west.    I  have  already  observed,  that  the  ^eatest 
augmentation  of  sand  lately  observable  has  taken 
place  at  the  island  of  Inchidony  in  the  head  of 
Cloghnikilty  bay.    The  sand  at  Courtmasherry  ap- 
ptaxs  also  to  have  increased,  though  in  a  less  injurious 
degree.    Neaf  Castlefreke,  at  the  head  of  Ross  bay, 
where  the  greatest  accumulation  is,  there  has  been 
little  perceptible  alteration  for  the  last  forty  years. 
It  should  also  be  observed,  that  much  less  of  the  Cas* 
tlefreke  satid  b  used  for  manure  than  of  the  others. 
These  facta  furnish  strong  grounds  for  believing, 
that  the  south-west  winds  have  within  the  period 
mentioned  lost  something  of  their  ascendancy,  and 
that  the  south-east  have  gained  it.    The  augmenta- 
tion of  sands  upon  the  western  coast  is,  I  under- 
stand, assumed  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  west  winds.    This  however  may  have 
happened  from  an  increase  of  the  sand  as  well  as 
the  wind,  and  is  probably  ascribable  to  the  former 
cause.     It  is  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  philo- 
sophers, that  the  marine  productions  of  the  sea  in 
coral  and  shells  are  rapidly  augmenting.    Observa- 
tion shews,  diat  thiii  is  the  case  on  the  southern  coast ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  sands  of 
the  western  are  augmenting  in  equal  proportion.     It 
is  worthy  of  remark  also,   that  the  counteracting 
winds  on  that  coast  are  those  only,  which  blow  from 

the 
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the  east,  wbich  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  vio* 
lent. 

Whether  die  sea  be  advancing  or  receding  on  out 
coasts,  is  a  question  of  more  curiosi^  (han  import- 
ance, as  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  has  been  at- 
tended irith  littlb  variation.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  it  is,  according  to  some  writers,  thought 
to  be  retiring,  and  the  same  opinion  has  found  sup-. 
porters  here.  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Marshal' 
(Rural  Economy  of  Devonshire)  whose  opinions 
are  sometimes  pronounced  with  more  confidence 
.^lian  consideration,  seems  very  insufficient  to  justify 
the  conclusion.  He  grounds  his^^ecision  of  the 
point  on  having  observed,  that  the  banks  in  some 
estuaries  were  deserted  by  the  tide.  This  however 
may  and  must  frequently  happen,  without  any 
change  in  die  sea,  from  the  constant  'accumulation  ' 
of  mud  and  sediment,  brought  down  by  the  rivers, 
whose  course  being  checked  by  the  tide  obliges 
them  to  deposit  on  those  banks  their  earthy  bur- 
then. When  this  happens  at  a  distance  from  the 
•ea,  and  in  situations  sheltered  from  winds  and 
waves,  the  accumulation  is  more  rapid,  and  the  task 
of  reclaiming  less  difficult.  Romney  marsh  as  well 
as  many  pans  of  the  Low  Countries,  now  most  fer- 
tile grounds,  were,  it  is  true,  once  coveiped  by  the  * 
tide;  but  it  must  be  conadered, .  that  the  vigtbuicp 
I  2  of 
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of  human  industry  is  necessary  to  preserve  its  ac* 
quisitions,  and  that,  without  a  sedulous  attention  to 
embankments,  the  sea  would   soon  regain  its  pro« 
petty,  at  least  in  many  of  the  places  now  possessed 
by  man.    It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  ocean 
frequently  imposes  limits  on  its  own  progress  by 
those  mounds  of  sand  and  gravel,    thrown  up  in 
storms.    The  total  loss  and  destruction  of  the  Good- 
win estate^  now  past  the  power  of  man  to  retrieve^ 
affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  which  receives  further  confirmation  from  a 
well  known  fact  in  this  county,  that  turf  and  timber 
are  found  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  beyond  the 
limits  q{  the  lowest  tide.    How  this  can  be  account- 
ed for  on  any  other  principle  than  the  encroachment 
and  elevation  of  the  sea,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  a  constant  increase  of 
calcareous  matter  is  generated  in  the  ocean  from 
the  production  of  corals  and   shellfish,  which  one 
niight  suppose  would  have  a  tendency  to  i:aise  its 
waters  by  occupying  so  much  of  its  space.     He, 
however,  draws  a  different  conclusion,  and  supposes 
that  its  waters  are  diminishing  from  the  quantity, 
absorbed  by  the  calcareous  composition.    As  the 
life  of  man  is  too  short  to  determine  the  point,  it  is 
a  subjecti  on  which  doctors  will  long  continue  ta 
differ. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  doubts  may  be  enteriainect  respecting 
the  alteratioa  of  our  climate's  temperature,  there  can 
-be  none  of  iu  improvement  in  point  of  salubrity. 
Tl^  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dimitmtioa  of  stagnant 
waters,  by  the  draining  of  bogs  and  reclaiming  of 
marshes.   Agues,  formerly  a  very  common  complaint 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  are  now  rare  in  any. 
The  inhabitants  are  however  subject  to  many  severe 
and  dangerous  disorders,  imputable  for  tlie  most  part 
to  bad  food  and  bad   management.     Damp  houses, 
and  wet  cloatha,  which  are  always  suffered  to  dry 
on  their  backs,  expose  them  to  frequent  aUacks  of 
fever,  pleurisy,  and  rheumatism ;  while  a  strange 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  an  indisposition,  and 
look  for  timely  assistance,  makes  them  often  fall 
victims  to  a  complaint,  tliat  might  have  been  easily 
checked  in  the  beginning.     Potatoes,  which  agree 
with  them  very  well  when  in  health,  are  improper 
diet  in  many  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Want  of  cleanliness  and  care  greatly  aggravates 
the  miseries  arising  from  infectious  distemper.    The 
sound  and  the  sick  sometimes  sleep  in  tlie  same 
bed,  commonly  in  the  same  room.     The  latter  is 
often  the  result  of  necessity,  but  much  of  the  dan- 
ger might  be  averted  by  proper  precaution,  by  wash- 
ing and  cleaning  their  houses  and  cloaths.    A  fever 
getting  into  a  family  not  only  runs  through  every 

member 
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member  of  it,  but  generally  spreads  into  the  vici* 
nity.  Indeed,  it  u  no  slight  proof  of  the  climate^s 
salubrity,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  town  or 
Tillage  should  ever  be  ^f  ithout  one.  To  the  humi- 
dity of  our  atmosphere,  so  frequently  performing 
the  oiEce  of  ablution,,  and  washing  those,  who  will 
not  wash  themselves,  perhaps  we  are  much  indebted 
for  the  removal  of  suck  complaints.  The  driest 
seasons  are  observed  to  be  the  most  unhealtby ;  this 
may  in  some  measure  be  owing  to  a  greater  preva- 
Itience  of  easterly  winds,  which  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  are  found  to  possess  some  degree  of  malig- 
nant influence. 


CHAT. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Iniabiianis — their  Origin — Character — Pectdiari^ 
tics — Population, 


An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  a  people,  "whea 
directed  bj  sound  judgment,  and  deduced  from 
sources  of  authendc  information,  never  fails  both 
ID  ioCerest  and  instruct.  To  be  descended  from  re^ 
Downed  progenitors,  if  not  a  just,  is  at  least  a  pre- 
vailing eause  of  exultation  to  nations  as  well  as 
indtviduals.  Thb  vanity,  pardon^le  when  restrain- 
ed within  die  bounds  of  moderation  and  truth,  be- 
comes a  fimlt  as  well  as  a  folly,  when  it  transgresses 
them.  That  this  country  vras  peopled  at  a  very 
early  period,  there  is  abundant  testimony  to  prove; 
-that  it  never  possessed  that  degree  of  civilization, 
^irtiidi  can  alone  give  celebri^  to  a  people,  we  may 
confidently  venture  to  pronounce.  A  nation  so  cir- 
camsUnced  could  not  fidl  to  have  left  some  durable 
monuments  of  its  fame,  whereas  all  those  of  high 

antiquity 
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antiquity,  winch  remain,  are  only  memorials  of  the 
rude  and  barbarous.  Where  authentic  records  are 
wanting,  deductions  from  fanciful  analogies,  and 
casual  points  of  resemblance,  must  be  admitted 
with  caution ;  as  illustrations  they  may  be  'useful, 
as  authorities  they  have  little  weight.  Curious  and 
amusing  we  must  frequently  allow  them  to  be,  but 
to  be  pleased,  and  to  be  convinced,  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent things,  and  the  ingenious  disquisitions  of  the 
antiquary  will  often  demand  our  praise,  while  they 
fail  to  obtain  our  assent.  History  and  probability 
unite  in  representing  these  islands  as  having  been 
peopled  from  the  neighbouring  parts  pf  the  Conti- 
nent. Julius  Cffisar,  who  first  carried  the  Roaiaa 
eagle  into  Great  Britain,  is  the  earliest  writer  that 
has  described  that  country  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
similarity  of  the  natives  along  the  sea.c<)ast  to  their 
Beighbours,  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  tlie  Con- 
tinent, was  noticed  by  him.  The  subject  of  their 
origin  is  more  largely  discussed  by  Tacitus,  who  ac- 
companied another  Roman  general  to  the  same  sta- 
tion. To  tlie  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  fae 
ascribes  a  threefold  descent,  according  with  its  ap- 
proximation to  the  Continent,  and  evinced  by  tbeir 
similitude  in  manners,  features,  and  language.  The 
south*west  parts  he  supposes  to  have  been  peopled 
from  Spaiu)  the  easteru  from  Gaul,  and  the  northerh 

'  from 
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Crom  Gemaiij.    The  iohabkantB  of  Irelaodi  aofu 
oording  to  the  accauDts  he  b»<l  received  of  it^  ^m^ 
eembled  those  of  Great  Britain.    It  was  ibevef^K^ 
peopled  nearly  io  the  same  manner,  with  tUs  iiSk^ 
rence,  that,  while  its  south  Mid  south-west  o<mb|s 
night  hare  reoeived  their  inhabittats  dUectly  fiooi 
SpaiD^  the  other  parts  were  peopled  through  the 
fliedium  of  Great  Britain.    Tbb  account,  pr<»bable 
in  itself  and  supported  ^  by  such  testtmony,  agrMS 
with  the  received  and  fiBtvome  ofHnion,  that  the  ift- 
habttants  oC  the  south  and  soutfa*west  parts  of  this 
county  are  of  Spanish  descent.    The  more  modem 
relatioos  of  this  derivation  are  mixed  with  &b}e  and 
fidtooy  but  the  fiict  itself  seems  sufficiently  esla«- 
bltfhed.  But,  however  descended,  the  iohabttantsef 
either  island  had  little  to  boast  of  for  a  long  ttai« 
after  the  Romans  becaofie  acquainted  wkh  them. 
Hut  Ireland  possessed  no  great  celebrity  in  their 
days,  is  less  evident  from  their  writings  than  their 
actions,  as  it  may  be  presumed,  that  an  islaod  of 
sach  extent  would  not  have  been  overlooked  by 
that  ambitious  people,  had  it  been  worth  the  con-^ 
quest.    The  reduction,  according  to  Tacitus,  would 
have  been  easily  effected,  one  of  its  chiefs,  who  at- 
tended Agricola,  having  assured  him,  that  it  might  ^ 
bt  accoospluhed  by  a  single  legion. 

K  Its 
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Its  internal  history  after  this  period  is  but  a  dis- 
gusting detail  of  treacherous  and  petty  warfare  be- 
tween contending  native  chiefs,  or  with  ferocious 
Northern  invaders,  who  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
object  of  pursuit  themselves,  no  other  employment 
for  their  harassed  dependants,  than  war  and  plun- 
den  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
these  islands,  the  remote  and  less  disturbed  situation 
of  Ireland  for  a  long  time  afforded  a  secure  tetreat 
to  its  professors,  in  consequence  of  which  monkish 
learning  flourished  here,  and  many  religious  houses 
were  built,  of  which  some  monuments  still  remain. 
This  was  an  sera,  of  wliich  the  Irish  may  with  some  jus- 
tice be  proud,  though  there  is  reason  to  think,  that 
it  was  rather  the  pride  of  the  Church,  than  of  the 
people,  and  that  neither  learning  nor  refinement 
extended  far  beyond  her  walls.  But  what  the  monks 
wanted  in  useful,  they  made  up  in  agreeable  infor- 
mation by  composing  a  number  of  legends,  with 
no  very  scrupulous  regard  to  truth  or  probability. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  deficiency  of 
instruction,  or  to  the  harassing  inroads  of  invading 
enemies,  or  perhaps  to  both;  certain  it  is,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  great  body  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  in  a  state  very  little  removed  from  barba- 
rous. The  chiefs,  indeed,  lived  in  a  degree  of  rude 
aplendour,  accompanied  by  their  bards  and  harpers, 

the 
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die  latter  of  whom  are  celebrated  by  an  Englisb 
Nvriter,  who  was  a  witness  of  their  performance,  for 
uncommon  excellence  in  the  musical  art.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Elizabetli,  Spenser,  whose  long  resi- 
dence in  this  country  seems  to  have  given  him  an 
afiectionate  interest  in  its  concerns,  drew  a  picture 
of  the  popular  manners,  by  no  means  flattering  to 
national  vanity.  That  tliey  have  not  yet  wholly 
emerged  from  rudeness,  will,  however,  be  considered 
as  no  reproach,  if  we  consider  them  as  in  their  pro* 
gresa  to  a  degree  of  civilization  hitherto  una^tained. 
They  only,  who  invest  them  with  glory  never  enjoy« 
ed,  and  arts  never  possessed^  convey  a  severe, 
though  unintended  censure  upon  their  degenoracy. 
The  progress  of  their  advancement,  since  the  mean$ 
have  been  afforded,  has,  in  reality,  been  very  rapid ; 
and  perhaps  no  countiy  can  be  named,  in  which 
improvement  in  the  elegant,  as  well  as  useful  arts, 
is  more  happily  accelerating.  That  those  means 
were  long  withheld  by  jealous  and  mistaken  policy, 
must  be  a  matter  of  regret ;  tliat  ther^  is  such  a  ge« , 
^neral  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  them,  now 
that  they  are  offered,  is  a  rational  cause  of  exulta- 
tion. Instead,  therefore,  of  affording  food  to  dis- 
content by  a  mortifying  display  of  former  great- 
ness, it  should  be  the  laud|ible  object  of  the  true 
patriot  to  represent  them  as  having  lost  nothing, 

K  2  that 
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that  was  worth  retaining^  and  as  posisessing  oppor- 
tanities,  wiiich  turbulence  alone  ean  disappoint,  of 
acquiring  an  ample  share  of  fame  and  prosperilj^ 
by  a  sednlous  attention  to  the  porsnits  of  industry. 
I  would  not  however  be  understood,  as  representing 
the  antiquities  of  Ireland  to  be  unworthy  the  {re- 
search of  the  curioos ;  they  aflfbrd  matter  of  plea- 
sant, ass  well  as  useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  kiver 
of  his  country  are  the  more  interesting,  for  the  con- 
trast they  exhibit  between  its  pristine  and  its  present 
situation^  for  shewing,  not  what  he  las  lost,  but  what 
he  has  gained. 

Tn  reading  the  account,  which  Tacitus  has  left  of 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  ^Germans,  an  author, 
^•iiose  peculiar  sagacity,  elo<{uenoe,  and  erudition 
were  emineotty  qualified  for  the  task,  one  is  struck 
with  many  points  of  resemblance  stiH  discerera* 
ble  between  them  and  ti^  natives^  of  this  country, 
a  branch  ef  tlie  same  ortginal  sfech.*    ^  In  erery 

••  house 

*  *^  In  onuii  domo  oixD  ac  aordidi,  io  bot  artus,  id  hmc  corpora,  quaa 
wiranor.  faefeacunC  9ih  ^pmf u«  wswr  u^eriboi  afie,  mo  aacitiia 
9e  Dutricibna  delegantv.«i»ODB[ibiain  aeteprnin  millis  educmtionis  de- 
lieiit  cognoseaa— mter  eadem  peoora,  in  eodem  bumu  d«gunt.— ^ 
AMBiciHiqua  mortalindi  areera  tflato  aalha  habetvr.  Nbtum  igoo- 
tumque,  qaantum  ad  jua  boapitii,  neno  diaeaniiL--Gbi  ahaplioaa— 
adferana  iitim  non  eadem  ttmperaniia.  Diea  nocUmque  continuara 
potando  nnlll  probmm.  Cirftbra}  at  inter  vinoteotoa  rinB,  raro  oanvi* 
«u«i  aspiiit  Mds  |(  Tul^aiibttrtraiMisiiatiiB.    M  ct  de  i 
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^  house  the  childreo,  naked  and  dirtf^  grow  ap 
^  iDio  that  mcttcular  form  we  so  Hitich  admire.-^ 
^  Bveiy  mother  suckles  her  own  child,  which  is  ne- 
*^  ver  delegated  to  maids  or  narses.  The  master 
*^  and  servaat  are  distioguished  by  no  delicate  dif* 
^*  ferences  of  education — they  live  among  the  same 
'^  bea5C%  and  on  the  same  floor.  Todenytaanyper* 
**  son  entrance  into  their  house,  is  deemed  a  crime. 
^  Between  the  stranger  and  the  acijuaintance  there 
^  is  no  distinction  in  point  of  hospitality.  Simple  in 
^  their  food,  diey  are  intemperate  in  their  liquor. 
^  To  pass  whole  days  and  nights  in  drinking,  con« 
<<  rejB  no  reproach.  Drunkenness,  as  usual,  causes 
M  maay  qoairefa^  which,  seldom  finding  vent  in 
^  words,  more  frequently  terminate  in  death  add 
**  wounds.  Yet  to  reconcile  enmities^  and  to  make 
*'  up  allianees,  merry  meetings  are  again  for 
^*  die  moat  part  lesorted  to."  The  striking  eo- 
iflcideDee  of  this  description  with  the  present  man^ 
\  of  our  people  might  induce  one  to  suppose, 
^  not  the  original  quoted,  that  it  had  been  drawo 
vipom  the  spot  by  a  careful  observer. 

The 

db  mmem  mtiiiicicHt»  e%  jungendis  afllnifatH»ttS,  plenimqiM  io  odO- 
-WPrik  cMUBtuuk**  This  parallel  it  mixwl  with  mMiy  circuiq.> 
ilanees  of  dffsimilitude  id  the  prigiiui!»  for  likeQcn  can  cnnly  be  expect- 
ed io  such  things  ai  have  not  beta  materially  altered  bj  nev  la«t 
sai  awiei  of  lifc^  and  «  difieRat  nUggm^ 


^ 
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Tbe  perpetual  enmity,  thkt  subsisted  formerly  be* 
tween  lival  tribes,  when  every  petty  chieftain  lived 
in  a  state  of  constant  hostility  with  his  neighbour, 
established   a  spirit  of  contentious  emulation,  of 
which  too  many  traces  still  remain.    The  chiefs,  in- 
deed, are  gone ;  the  original  and  creating  cause 
has  disappeared ;  but  the  effect  produced  has  not  as 
yet  followed  it.     The  former  incentive  to  combat 
was  the  ambition  of  the  leader;  it  is  now  the  supe-^ 
riority  of  the  party.     Places  of  public  resort,  and 
particularly  fairs,  are  the  scenes  chosen  for  a  trial 
of  strjength,  as  affording  to  the  victors  the  fairek 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  prowess  before  ad- 
miring multitudes.     They  afford  also  a  ready  sub- 
stitute for  the  spirit-stirring  drum,  in  tlie  no  less 
necessary^  preparative  of  the  valour-praising  whiskey. 
Here   they  assemble  in   large  bodies,    generally 
armed  with  cudgels,  but  sometimes  with  weapons 
of  a  more  deadly  nature.     The  nature  of  the  war- 
fare is  seldom  very  creditable  to  the  gallantry  of 
the  combatants,  who,  generally  avoiding  a  fair  and 
equal  engagement,  seek  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
'  surprising.     Should  a  small  number,  or  even  an  in- 
dividual of  the  opposite  party,  unfortunately  come 
in  the  ^vay,  they  are  threshed  with  as  little  remorse, 
and  as  much  perseverance,  as  a  sheaf  of  corn.    No 
mercy  is  ever  extended  to  a  fallen  enemy,  who  of* 

ten 
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ten  owe&  his  life  to  the  number  of  his  assailants, 
too  close  and  crowded  to  inflict  a  fatal  blow. — 
Grounds  of  contention  can  never  be  wanting  among 
people,  in  whose  memory  is  carefully  deposited  the 
disgrace  of  a  former  defeat,  and  the  dear  hope  of 
future  vengeance.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  per- 
sons of  opposite  factions  live  in  the  'same  neigh- 
bourhood for  years,  in  apparent  harmony,  until 
some  conflict  between  their  respective  parties  calls 
forth  the  latent  enmity,  and  ranges  each  man  upon 
bis  proper  side.  Mutual  indictments  succeed, 
ivluch,  when  both  parties  are  tired  of  law,  usually 
end  in  mutual  reconciliation,  to  be  followed  at  some 
future  period  by  mutual  hostility.  Thus  is  the 
spirit  kept  alive,  to  tlie  disgrace  as  well  as  injury  of 
the  country,  the  laws  of  \^ich,  though  of  late  more 
regularly  enforced,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  eradi- 
cate it  By  the  inhabitants  of  countries  long  civi- 
lized, and  to  which  similar  outrages  are  unknown, 
such  scenes  of  disorder  are  justly  regarded  with  sur- 
prise and  abhorrence.  They  cannot  without  asto- 
nishment behold  a  continuance  of  barbarous  and 
sanguinary  conflicts,  in  which  neither  party  has  any 
thing  to  gain,  in  which  both  have  much  to  lose. — 
The  philosopher,  whose  more  enlarged  views  consi- 
der man  in  the  abstract,  will  easily  account  for  it 
on  the  principle  of  habit,  the  powerful  influence  of 

which 
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which  on  ih/t  hvoian  mind  is  justly  called  a  secMd 
nature.  To  faim  it  wfll  appesfi  that  they  continue 
it  as  a  custom,  amonf  many  otbers»  derifed  from  a 
rude  ancestry,  whose  descendants  are  not  yet  suffix 
ently  liberalized  to  conquer  deep  mortal  prejudices. 
Perlisps,  be  will  discern  in  their  untotored  minds 
the  seeds  of  that  contentious  spirit,  inseparable,  I 
fear,  from  humapity,  which  in  the  higher  region  of 
life  assumes  the  ^rfendid  names  of  fame  and  glory. 
Disgraceful  and  absurd  in  petty  clanship,  it  altefk 
its  nature  as  it  ascends,  and,  when  potentates  con- 
tend, becomes  exalted  into  **  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war.*'  The  hero  of  the  sword 
will  often  find,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  with  infinitely 
more  cause  ol  remorse,  as  little  ground  for  happy 
reflection,  as  the  hero  of  the  cudgel.  Fortunate 
would  it  be  for  mankind,  were  the  excesses  of  the 
former  as  easily  resfti^uned ;  but  what  sliall  bind  tlie 
power,  which  over«-rules  law  itself? 

The  turbulence  of  those  petty  disturbers  is,  how* 
ever,  considerably  abated,  and,  by  the  progress  of 
industry,  and  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  will^ 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  be  entirely  removed.  Even 
now  it  subsists  oiily  in  a  few  families,  priding  them* 
selves  on  their  collective  strength  and  numerous  affi-* 
nities.  Whitn  clanship  subsisted  in  full  vigour  un- 
der the  direction  of  rival  leaders,  there  was  not  a 

maa 
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nVLn  unattached^  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  to. 
a  party.     At  present,  the  far  greater  number  of  the^ 
people  takes  no  interest  in  these  ferocious  family 
l^roils. 

Xhe  inhabitants  of  this  county^  are,  in  general, 
of  the  middle  size ;  muscalar  in  their  limbs^  and 
capable  of  enduring  gV^t  fatigue.     Continually 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  accustomed  to  pQor  an4| 
simple  &re,  sleeping  on  a  damp  floor,  upon  straw 
or  rushes,  for  few  know  the  luxury  of  a  bed^  the 
common  people  are  able  to  bear,  without  injqry, 
what  by  others  would  be  considered  almost  intole* 
cable   hardships.     Mcq,   as  well  as  women, .  (the 
richer  farmers  excepted)  perform  all  their  journeys. 
on  foot,  and  never  complain  of  fatigue,  though  often 
under  the  pressure  of  hekvy  burthens.     Such  as 
make  a  tr^de  of  carrying  messages  will  continue 
their  speed  with  unabated  vigour,  for  almost  any 
length  of    time.       Fifty  English  miles  a  day  is 
reckoned  no  very  extraordinary  performance  for  an 
active  footman.    In  the  western  parts  of  the  county 
the  mail  was  often  carried  by  pedestrians,  who  tra- 
velled at  a  very  quick  pace,  and  for  very  moderate 
hire.    The  women  are,  iq  general,  as  clumsy  in 
their  legs,  as  the  men  are  well-formed ;  a  circum- 
stance tliat  seems  very  Remarkable,  and  may  per- 
haps be  in  some  measure  owing  to  their  carrying 

ii  .  "  heavy 
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Beavy  burtbens,  and  sitting  ao  much  on  their  bams. 
In  Gfhildhood  both  sexes  are  equally  well-limbed  ; 
the  women,  when  young,  have  often  comely  faces, 
bat,  marrying  6ar!y,  living  in  smoaky  cabins,  and 
always  bearing  children,  diey  soon  get  an  old  and 
withered  look.    In  beau^  of  countenance,  as  well 
as  neatness  of  appearance^  both  sexes  are  very  in- 
ferior to  the  common  people  of  England,  but  the 
most  striking  contrast  between  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  two  islands  iappears  in  the  superiority  of  the 
£nglbh  in  cleanliness,   decorum,   die   order  and 
decencies  of  life.     There^  in  the  dwelling  of  die 
meanest  peasant,  is  found  a  degree  of  neatness  and 
propriety,  that,   while  it  materially  increases  his 
eoiUfoits,  gives  a  most  pleasing  idea  of  the  happy 
state  of  ciyili^ation,  to  which  the  country  is  arrived. 
JTVre,  dieir  ideas  of  enjoyment  seem  to  go  no  far* 
ther  than  bare  subsistence ;.  every  thing  within  and 
without  the  dwelling  is  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and 
even  among  the  richeir  farmers  the  comforts   of 
cleanliness  are  for  the  most  part  disregarded.     Po- 
ver^  would  be  no  excuse  for  such  conduct,  were  it 
even  confined  to  the  poor,  for  cleanliness  may  be 
attained  without  cost.    It  is,  in  reality,  ascrlbable  to 
ignorance,  to  early  habits^  to  a  remnant  of  that 
barbarism,  in  which  their  forefathers  were  involved* 
An  entire  change  in  the  manners  of  a  people  must 

bo 
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be  a  work  of  time ;  ^ut  it  is  a  change,  wbicliNwe 
may  reasonably  hope  tliat  time,  by  the  diffusion  of 
'  useful  knowlege,  and  the  gradual  Improvement  of 
tbcir  manpers,  will  at  length  happily  e0ect. 

In  their  disposition,  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun* 
ty  are  lively  and  cheerful,  grave  and  glooQiy  tem« 
pen  being  seldom  found  among  them.    They  are 
fond  of  sports  of  every  <  kind,  and  particularly  of 
dancing,  in  which  they  commonly  move  with  ease 
and  alacriiyi  always  keeping  exact  time  to  the  mu- 
sic   They  are  not  less  remarkable  for  a  continual 
flow  of  conversation,  which  is  seldom  intermitted^ 
though  there  be  but  two  persons  in  company.   Half 
a  dozen  English  farmers  will  drink  their  i|le,  and 
smoke,  for  hours  with  little  interchan^  of  words. 
When  the  glass  goes  round  among  an  equal  nwx* 
ber  of  Irishmen,  the  difficulty  is  to  fin^  a  listener. 
Except  in  towns,  tliey  seldom  use  any  language  bvt 
Irish,  and  even  in  some  of  the  best  culttvkted  dis* 
tricts  most  of  the  people  can  speak  no  other.-^ 
They  are  however  willing  enough  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  scliool,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  though  ~ 
the  little  they  learn  diere  is  jfrequently  forgot  soon 
after  their  return  to  their  parent^.     In  tj^eir  native 
language  they  are  generally  clear  and    fluent  in 
expression,  though  proverbially  reproached  as  blun* 
4^jpers  in  English,  from  their  impeifect  acquaintance 
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with'  its  idiocne.  AH  these  circumstances  evince  a 
possession  of  qualities,  capable  of  conferring,  under 
propler  regulations,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
social  enjoyment.  \Vlien  instruction  sluiU  have  en- 
lightened their  minds,  when  their  slovenly  and  rude 
manners  shall  have  given  place  to  a  love  of  order 
and  decorum,  and  when  they  sliall  have  known 
*  how  to  value  'and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  industry 
and  peace,  we 'may  venture  to  say,  tliat  they  tvill 
have  no  cause  to  envy  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
"try'under  heaven.  To  promote  tliese  desirable  pur- 
poses, will  be  the  steady  object  of  liberal  landlords, 
and  a  wise  government. 

Among  other  national  failings,  they  are  reproach- 
ed with  an  addiction  to  thieving,  and  not  withomt 
some  cause.    For  this  I  can  oflTer  but  one  palliations 
but'  it  is  a  very  strong  ohie,  poverty. — ^Though  we 
must  condemn  the  vice  in  the  abstract,  we  cannot 
avoid  making  some  allowance^  in   the  particular. 
'  Temptations  ate  strong  or  weak,  according  to^a 
man^s  wants;  and  it  is  not  the  general,  but  the  rela- 
tive value  of  a  thing,  that  excites  the  strong  desire 
"to  attain  It.     He,  who  would  spurn  at  the  idea  of 
unjustly*  acquiring  fifty  pounds,  might  find  his  vir-* 
tue   staggered  Ay  an  opportunity  of  acquiring   a 
thousand.     The  poor  man,  who  has  nof  wherewith- 
al to  dress  lus  supper^  and  sees  a  briod  of  children 
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rohirdUai  {brfood,  should  not  %e  too  hastily  blamed^ 

titoughiie  steals  a  faggot  from  bis  neigliboiir's  hedge. 

What  origiaates  in  necessity,   is  often  contitiued 

•  ih>m  habit ;  and  what  is  frequently  commftted,  comes 
at  last  to  be 'considered  as  involving  Hitle  cl"hni- 

'tiality.    The  obvlotts  mcide  of  correcting  tllis  fault 
is  to  bcUer  theii*  conditron. 
Thferc  are  however  othfer  ^f^cftices  of  this  nature, 

admitting  tio  apology,  aiid  to  be  accoliitted  for  on 
other  principles.     Shieep-stealiHg  Is  still  veiy  cdm- 

'  mon,  and  even  cows  are  sometimes  ventut^d  up6n 
by  m'airaudcfrs,  who  generally  drive  their  booty  by 
night  to' a  great  distance  from  thel  place  of  capture. 
Tliese  depredations  cithibit' a  remaining  ve^ige  of 
former  mantiers.     In  past  tiihes  of  turbiileft'ceMd 

'disorder,  stealing  '\ii^  a'  sort  of .  trade,  and  many 
parties  lived  professedly  by  plunder.  "The  Irish," 
says 'Spenser,  "almost  all  boast  themselves  Vo  be 
'f  gchdemenj  no  less  than  the  VVelch,  so  that  if  one 
"  can  derive  his  descent  fr<^  the  head  of  a  sept,  as 
"  most  of  them  can,  so  expert  are  their  bards,  he 
"  considereth  himself  a  gentleinan,  and  scorneth  to 
"  work,  which  he  says  is  the  life  of  a  peaSaht  or 
**  churl,  but  tiienceforth  becomelh  either  an  horse- 
*^  boy,  or  stoocah,'to  s6m6*kern  (common  Irish  sol- 

'  **  dicr)  enuring  bimsdf  to  his  weapon,  and  the  gen- 
•  tlemanly  trade  of  stealing.     So' that'  if  a  gentle- 

"  man, 
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'^  man,  or  any  urealthy  yeomani  have  any  childreo, 
^  the  eldest  perliaps  sliall  be  kept  in  some  order, 
!  *^  but  all  the  rest  shall  shift  for  themselves^  and  fall 
^  to  this  occupation/*    The  trade  having  now  fallea 
into  nieaner  bands,  and  become  fortunately  obnoxi- 
ous to  its  original  encoumgers^  tliere  is  the  greater 
hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  it  entirely  discontinued. 
The  frequent  intemperance  of  our  people  in  the 
article  of  drinking,  as  it  materially  affects  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  h  not  more  a' fault  than  a  misfortune. 
This  is  the  common  vice  of  the  savage^  who  never 
rejects  an  opportunity  of  intoxication;  and  I  am 
afraid,  we  must  be  content  to  allow,  that  in  this  re- 
spect something  of  the  savage  is  sUll  discernible 
among  us.    To  remove  the  propensity  to  drink  is^ 
perhaps,  hopeless ;  all  that  can  be  done,  is  to  give  it 
a  more  favourable  turn,  by  substituting,  as  much  as 
possible,  malt  liquor  for  ardent  spirits.    The  for* 
mer  affords  the  labouring  man  a  wholesome  and 
refreshing  beverage,  apd,  even  in  large  doses,  seems 
productive  of  little  injury.     The  latter  inflames  to 
a  degree  of  madness,  producing  idleness,  turbulence, 
aud  riot.     The  degree  of  exhilaration,  produced  by 
fermented  liquors  taken  moderately,  may  not  be 
uppleasing ;  but  the  folly,   the  phrenzy,  and  the 
nausea,  occasioned  by  excess,  ought  in  the  estima- 
tion of  common  ;iense  to  excite  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence. 
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rence.   These,  however,  are  not  the  worst,  the  most 
pernicious  cooseqaence  of  ail  being  the  destruc- 
tion M  health,  that  first  of  nature's  blessings,  with- 
out wlikli  ^ere  is  no  solid  enjoyment  of  the  rest. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  here  take  an  opportunity 
of  lemailing  ^e  happy  reformation,  that  has  of 
late  years  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  gentry 
of  this  county.    To  make  his  guests  drunk,  was  for- 
merly reckoned  by  almost  every  entertainer  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  his  hospital)^     Doors  were  often 
locked,  to  prevent  the  flincher^s  escape,  and,  when 
the  hosf  8  head  was  a  strong  one,  general  intoxica- 
tion was  unavoidable.    To  modem  manners  these 
esrcesses  are  unknown,  and  the  higher  rapks  of  this 
country  aure  now  as  much  distinguished  for  modera- 
tion,^ as  they  formerly  were  for  intemperance. 

The  population  of  tliis  county  is  very  considera- 
ble, and  within  the  last  forty  years  has  increased 
in  a  degree,  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  ia>  any 
country,  which  has  receivedfto  little  accession  to  its 
numbers  from  extraneous  causes.  America  expe- 
riences a  yearly  influx  of  adventurers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  encouragement  her  immense  extent 
of  uncultivated  territory  affords,  while  our  augmen- 
latioo  is  owing  to  natural  means  a^one.  The  pecu- 
liar difference  between  England  and  this  island  is, 
that,  there,  die  population  appear^  most  in  the 

townss 
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towns ;  here,  it  is  chiefly  ia  tbc^  country.    Large 
towns  drain  the  surropndsqg,  country  of  its  inhabi- 
U^ptSy  not  only  by  the.  encouragement  they  offer  to 
workii^ent  but  s^^o  by  b|sipg  th^qas^lvesunfayourable 
to  the  re^P9g  of  children.    Cork^  indeedi  by  its 
^Mio^rable  situauipa  for  trade,  appears  to  have  kept 
p$ice  with  the  aiQSt  flourishing  cities  of  Europe; 
but,^  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  otlier  towns  of  this 
POU^l^y .  seem  to  be  rather  stationary  than  progres- 
^ve*    In  populous  districts,  small  towns  nugty  And 
support  from  supplying  the  wants  of  the  vicinage ; 
largo  ones  can  only  be  maintained  by  commerce  or 
mamufactures,*  neither  of  wUch  ha%'e  been  as  yet 
extensively  ests^blished  here.  In  England,  the  great 
demand  for  labour,  in  the  different  manufactories, 
employs  all  the  superfluous  hands,  which  can  be 
spared  from  agiiculture.     Here,  *for  want  of  suck 
employment,   fa^irms  ar^  over-stocked,   ^nd  every 
man  ]i>6conies  a  tiller  of  the  ground  for  his  subsist- 
eiKfe.  The  fariner,  wb#bas  half  a  do^en  §pns,  may, 
peirfaaps,  for  one  or  twp  of  tbetn  flnil    tjrades  ;  the 
rest  are  provided  for  by  an  equal  parti tiop  of  his 
laQd*    By  such  means,  Uie  farmers  of  this  cpunty 

are 

*  I  fthotHd  perhaps  have  added  fashion,,  by.  means  of  whicfk  some 
tDwpsi  IiaT«  rapidly  «Uj|in«(l  a  00Dsi4erable  djpgree  of  prosperif  jr.  TUia 
^ometiiQes  ftucttiating  cause  of  adA'ancemeDt  may,  however^  be  rank- 
ed under  the  bead  of  commerce,  from  the  ^couragement  it  a0L»rtI« 
to  shopkeepers  and  artisana^ 
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«^,  for  thi^  MMt  par^  tidinted  td  pMy  cotta^^i^; 
n  system  ihat  nrast  continue  ad  Idtig,  a^  the  cif diim- 
stances  i^ilih  occaddii  it  The  iftcbtive'^iencesy  ttiat 
necesdatily  ^oise  ftoia  grounds  thus  overpeopiea, 
\ronld,  it  tiiight  be  imagined,  give  rise  t6  a  spirit 
t>f  emigiatioti^  and  indiite  sdnie  of  the  person^,  ib 
crowded  togedier,  td  seek  a  tetter  fortune  in  dis- 
tant climbs ;  yet  this  is  by  n6  means  die  case.     As 
kmg  as  sdbsisteiiee  can  be  procured,  sbd  in  this  re- 
mpkcX  fheir  desires  are  very  moderate,  nodiing  can 
indilce  them  to  quit  the  favourite  s|>ot,  on  which 
di^y  w^e  bom.    Among  a  peasantry  so  circdm- 
stauc^  one  would,  at  least,  expect  to  find  an  easy 
supply  €ft  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy,  in  \>oth 
of  which,  setting  aside  the  casualties  of  war,  com*' 
forts  and  ease  are  enjoyed,  far  superior  to  any  they 
(Kissed.    Tet  from  ihls  class  few  recruits  are  ob- 
tained for  either,  the  far  greater  numberbeing  pro- 
euied  in  towns  among  dissolute  tradesmen,   and 
idle  ^pprehlibes.     tt  is  difficult  to  say  what  consti- 
ttites  the  happiness  o£^  man :  the  condition  of  the 
labounrig  poor,  as  well  as  of  these  petty  cottagefs, 
seems  very  fiwr  removed  from  a  state  of  felicity.  Yet, 
except  ander  occasional  instances  of  harsh  treat-^ 
n>ent  from  their  landlords   and  employers,   or,  in 
the  more  distressing  case  of  sickness,  by  which  their 
families  are  reduced  to  extreme  indigence  from  the 
u  intermission 
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ji^rmission  of  their  laboar,  they  are  neither  dis- 
contented, nor  unhappy.    A&cdonately  attached 
to  their  native  soil,  no  idea  seems  really  distressing 
but  that  of  leaving  it,  and  as  long  as  this  can  be 
avoidi^d^  they  bear  without  repining  all  the  other 
etils  of  their  lot    Thus  it  would  appear,  thai  hap* 
piness  may  sometimes  be  found  in  situations  wpp^ 
rently  most  uncongenial;  often  vainly  sought  in 
wealth,  and  pomp,  and  power,  it  reposes  in  the  hut 
of  the  patient  and  laborious  cottager.     Slavery 
alone,  destroying  every  principle  of  dignity  and  in- 
dependence, presents  a  situation  absolutely  inccmi* 
patible  with  the  attainment  of  happiness.    It  may 
have  its  comforts,  it  may  even  have  its  splendour, 
but  he,  whose  only  law  is  die  will  of  another,  can 
never  be  happy.    The  degree  of  liberty  eiyoyed 
by  the  meanest,  under  a  government  so  mild  as  this, 
has  no  small  tendency  to  strengthen  their  natural 
attachment  to  the  soil.    The  poor  man  must  workj 
it  is  true,   but  then  be  yay  change  his  master,  and 
IS  not,  as  formerly,  the  vassal  of  an  imperious  chief- 
tain.   He  feels  no  absolute  compulsion,  but  what 
tesults  from   his  own  necessities,  nor  apprehends 
any  edict,  which  shall  tear  him  from  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  emd  send  him  to  &ght  even  the  necessary 
battles  of  his  country.    As  far  as  circumstances  will 
a'dmit,  he  eqjoys  the  same  frc^edom  of  action  as  his 

superior^ 
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superiors,  confined  by  no  restraint,  but  what  the 
laws  impose  for  general  security.  Following  the 
dictates  of  unsophisticated  nature^  he  marries  to 
gratify  himsdfy  ai^d  in  a  group  of  smiling  children 
often  experiences  a  delight  unknown  to  many  of  his 
superiors.  He  has  his  days  of  rest,  and  his  hours 
of  recreation,  and  if  his  industiy  produces  any  fruit! 
they  are  his  own.  This,  it  is  true,  is  the  fair  side 
of  die  picture,  but  as  it  presents  nothing,  which 
may  not  be  attained,  that  hope,  which  springs  eter- 
nal in  the  human  breast,  encourages  every  man  at 
the  cmtset  of  life  to  flatter  himself^  that  it  may  be 
Ids  lot  If  the  morning  brightness  of  the  prospect 
becomes  but  too  frequently  clouded,  even  in  eon* 
ditions  of  fiiirer  promise,  it  is  no  wonder  that  disap'^ 
pointment  should  often  overtake  that  humble  state, 
which  possesses  so  little  resource  against  the  com*" 
mon  calamities  of  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  asceruin  the  population  of  ancient 
times— -one  thing  only  can  Be  certainly  known,  that 
it  could  not  have  borne  any  comparison  with  the 
present.  Without  towns,  agriculture,  or  commerce, 
die  inhabitants  of  a  country  cannot  be  very  nume* 
roos,  because  they  cannot  have  the  mea^  of  sub-v 
sistence.  In  the  eariier  ages,  neither  arts  nor  agri- 
culture could  have  made  much  progress  among  a 
people  so  restlesi  and  turbulent,  and  in  a  country 

li  2  consisting 
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c^n^styig  Q$  Utde  else  t^n  mo^otain  a^d  forest— 
Pf  ^%  1ffP9^  ^^^  ^t^.  ^  docu^Dts,  whereon  can 
^  fi?nne4  <Wy  pn>b«)4G  ^au9^  of  ^leir  numbers. 
H^\^  tyiqe^  ijflqrd  ippjTf?  t^t^feetorj  grounds  ftv  cal- 
cqlftion.     From  the  rviins  of  tb^e  old  parochial 
churchVa^e  oii^rioQ^ pu^h^'^oUect,  wi|h  spqie  pre- 
cUicyiji  the  ^umheT  pC  inh^Vi^ts  tlus  ^QUQty  qo(i- 
twined  before  the  fleferqiatioQ.     Of  i^ost  of  these» 
\jrlMgh  were  yeiy  ^^H  biiUd&i^^  noffici^ent  veatigW 
f]eroait3  to  Mc^rtain  theiji^  oi^igj^^l  diaxeosiops^    Pre^ 
auming  that  every  cU^^^h  \ra^  sp^^i^i^t  to  hpld  i^ 
pyi3bicme^)  It  would  i^pt  be  diScidK  to  coUi^t 
t^  probable  number;^  ii^  eaip^,  pariah,    3upb  a  qom-r 
|>utatioD  would,  makf  the  former  i^iJ^ipber  fall  very 
9hon  of  the  present,  toP.  ||^eat,  iu  I9a,py  (^ri^hesy  to 
be  contained,  in  teQ  of  the  0)4  cburcliea,     Spenser, 
whose  ^ytliQrity  i^  \VQtqu^tiooab]e,  so  late  ^  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth^  represents,  d^s  county  aa  cover- 
ed with  woods,  and  the  p^tives.  wandering  with  thpir 
flocks,  like  the  ancient  Scythians.    FroiQ  the  ^me 
author*s  plau  for  the  defei^ce  of  ]V(unster,  not  only 
figain^t  th^  I;:ish  then,  hostile  to  theQi^n^v  govern- 
mentg  byt  ajiso  against  an  apprehended  inyp^ion  of 
Uie  Spaniards,  may  be  foro^d  sooi^  judgment  of 
the  Qsttive  population.    The  ouml^er  ql  soldiers  re j 
quired  for  this  purpose  he  rates  at  one  tl^ousand^ 
viz.  '^  ode  hundred  at  Bantry,  for^  interna]  and  ex- 
ternal 
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vex^dX  defence;  th«  6ama  &«ciiiW  H  Castlsmajfii^ 
a  cwTeniieiM  ^l^joo  loir  keeping  .all  Detoiood  and 
Kenj;  at  KiloiifiiBt  (wq  hq^iidn^d,  to  hradk  the  neat 
of  thieves  ibefo,  9n4  iMA^wer  aUke  for  ^  coaates 
of  Limerick  and  Cork;  another  hiitMhred at  Codt^ 
9s  well  ^  ^oamp^nd  tlK&  tovri^  a$  to  he  Teadyfor 
jbre^n  occasion ;  two  hiifvlredat  Watevfinrdlbrtba 
v^xae  pitrpo^es ;  9  like  Qumber  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Bgurk^a,  n^^r  Arlo  wA  M vskerry  Quirky  to  g«ard 
the  fasse^,  ^ongb  which  tfiieves  carried  thrir  p]«n^ 
dor  to  a^id  fiooi  Mmialer^  the  lesxalnder  im  Tip* 
peiaqr  where>  though  not  then«  tliey  migh^  aooa  be 
w^aoled/'  Wbea  we  eoosider  the  inadequacy  of 
tmeb  a  force  M)  the  ^aioe  di9trict,  during  the  late  re^ 
beUioOy  diQugk  so  respectable  a  number  of  the  na- 
liies  uere  laeged  oa  the  side  of  govemmeat,  it  will 
Jead  o^  to  cooclode^  that  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tkm  in  his  time  must  have  been  very  greatly  infe- 
rior to  what  it  i^  oow. 

The  present  population  of  thb  county,,  though 
not  easily  calculable  to  absolute  arithmetical  precis 
siODj  admits  a  degree  of  ascertainment  so  near  the 
truth,  as  to  answer  all  the-  purposes  of  the  curious, 
or  statistical  enquirer.  To  my  friend,  Thomas 
Newenham,  E^.  from  whose  laborious  and  diligent 
researches  the  public  has  lately  derived  most  useful 
aad    important    inform$itiqo,   I  am  indebted  for 

many 
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mzny  valuabk  communications  on  Uiis,  as  welt  as 
other  sabjecti«  The  gross  amouAt  of  bouses  in  the 
^nty  and  city  of  Cork,  a<  returned  by  Thomas 
Wtty,  Esq*  inspector-general  of  hearthnnoney  in 
17^1,  was  76,739  * 

From  various  calculations  made  in  town  and  conn- 
ify,  Mr.  Newenham  is  induced  to  fix  the  ratage 
o£  population  at  six  to  a  house,  which,  I  believe,  may 
be  considered  as  a  just  computation.  In  some  pa- 
rishes within  the  city  of  Cork  the  average  rate  ex- 
ceeded eight,  in  inferior  towns  he  found  it  to  be 
ovef  six ;  and  in  Clogbnikilty  I  compute  it  to  ex- 
eeed  seven;  Five  to  a  house  is  the  usual  computa^ 
lion  ot  country  residents,  and,  iir  general,  it  seems 
to  be  a  fair  ratage ;  Mr.  Newenham*s  information 
shews,  that  in  several  places  it  fells  below  tbe  rea- 
fity.    Including  therefore  town  and  countiy,   we 

cannot 
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caonoi  be  far  from  tnilh  id  fixing  it  at  six*  The 
inbalnUiits  of  this  county  therefore^  in  1791,  may 
be  coDsideied  as  amounting  to  460,43  i.  Mr.  N. 
in  lus  Inqairy  into  the  progress  and  magnitude  of 
the  population  uf  Ireland  infers  from  variouii  docu- 
ments, that  it  doubles  in  for^-siz  years.  This  eal- 
cujatioo,  he  observes,  will  give  ^  present  popolatioii 
of  6201,518,  vhich,  when  the  causes  assigned  for 
the  late  rapid  increase  of  out  people  are  considered^ 
ooght  rather  to  fall  short  o^  than  exceed  their  ac* 
tnalamoont 

The  great  increase  of  inhabitants  in  this  county, 
within  the  hist  thirty  years,  will  appear  more  re- 
nuurkable  from  a  comparison  with  other  parts  pf  the 
United  kingdom.  So  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  first  travelled  through  Wales,  a  countiy  in  which, 
from  its  similarity  in  other  respects,  one  might  ex- 
pect a  sunilar  advance  of  population.  Yet  this  dotes 
not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  the  case.  In  passing 
ifaroiigh  it  about  four  years  ago,  there  appeared  lit- 
tle reason  to  believe,  that  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants Imd  received  much  addition.  Some  towns^ 
particularly  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  hare  beeti  en« 
lasted  and  improved,  owing  some  part  of  their  in- 
crease to  the  migration  of  Irish  families  duriog  the 
iriiellioq,  but  the  greater  number  seems  to  stand 
iinaltcred.     In  the  country  the  style  of  agriculture 

appeared 
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Appeared  to^  have  improved  constderaU j>  tddiotit 
toiich  apparent  increase  o£  population.  Yet  I  do 
act  kbowy  dmt  Wales  lias  been  much  drained  of  its 
Hihabitanto  either  by  emigtation,  or  the  demMd  for 
labcnir  m  England,  they  being  also  remariUlUe  for 
attacjonent  to  their  native  soil.  Within  thts  petiod, 
general  appearancea  would  induce  one  to  believe, 
tfiat  the  incnease  het«  has  been  fourfold  at  leasO 

Ebf  thift  rapid  augmentation  the  following  cftu^e? 
may  be  aaaigned :— increased  irtdtrstry— facility  of 
subsistence— -the  custom  of  marrying  at  an  eariy 
age--tlie  general  aversion  to  emigration— and  the 
happy  use  of  inocuhition  for  the  small-pox. 

Among  the  articles  of  Irish  subsistence,  the  grea^ 
staple  commodity  is  potatoes,  which  now  make  the 

principal  part  of  their  food  for  the  whole  year. 

Formerly  tlie  use  of  them  was  limited  to  particular 
seasons,  oatmeal  having  been  used  in  spring  and 
summer.      The  method  of  raising  potatoes  from 

seed 

»  Thiit  our  populfltioii  hAs  AdmtttfHl  mi  extr^oHlharf  hcnm^  wfth. 
inthcnnniberof  y«iT»  aborc  mentioned,  iserident  to  every  eye  m 
tenracouftomed  tt,  tlie  ^ew  of  ther  cnimtiy.  Mr.  KetfcenHam^*  «. 
tioi«howifwfouD«H  on  grounds  of  much  safer  credit  than  mere 
appranncf ,  and  Uierrf^re,  at  feast,  with  respeqt  to  the  island  at 
Jargp,  more  eonnoltent  to  tmth  and  reality.  In  thii  cnunfy  T  am 
aonfident  (be  Increafe  has  been  greater.  I  thiol  I  do  dot  exceed  the 
truth  in  wying.  that  the  prr^mt  number  of  hotwei.  in  many  place. 
Urn  arcinainted  with,  w^rpufv^  fbat  of  tfaoM  tnJ^ttg  fbrty  yesirs 
9g^  in.  the  proportion  of  four  to  ooe. 
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sce&  ^as  produced  a  great  Tmriety,  some  kindft  of 
which  are  fo^oA  to  retain  Uieir  ^oundoetM  to  the  en* 
V3M%  aeaaofi.  This  oaiceU^nt  roo^  ig  daily  getting 
iiiUi  graater  esteem  in  all  parts  of  tlie  empire,  byt 
the  EBglish,  io  general,  have  b«t  an  imperfect  idea 
of  xtB  Talne.  The  potatoes  of  their  growth  are,  for 
tkc  most  part^  watery  and  ilUflavonred,  while  those 
raised  here  aj«  pleajsant,  mealy^  and  noarishiog.--r 
They  are  boiledi  without  being  cut  or  skinned,  over  a 
slow  ftre^  aad  always  eat  wbil^  hot^  being  much  less 
pahitaUe  when  they  cool.  The  labour,  which  the 
poor  axe  able  to  eodergo,  frequently  withQut  a^y 
CHher  kind  of  food,  is  abundant  testimony  of  theif 
strength,  and  snch  as  can  add  a  small  qudnti^  6f 
flesh,  fish,  or  milk,  do  not,  and  indeed  need  no^ 
desire  a  better  fiu-e.  Thernsual  abundance  of  tlieif 
produce  secures  to  the  most  indigent  the  daily  cer-* 
uin^  of  a  full  meal,  widiout  any  art  or  trouble  of 
cooking.  In  other  countries  to  make  provision  for 
a  finnily  is  so  serious  an  undertaking,  that  marrfagq 
is  seldom  ventured  on  at  an  early  ege,  or  until  a 
man  has  ac<)iiired  a  competence  sufficient  for  i|s 
support.  Here  marriage  is  delayed  by  no  want,  es- 
cept  sometimes  the  want  of  money  enough  to  pur* 
cJMse  >ar  license-^o  Providence  i^od  their  potatoe 
garden  they  commit  the  rest  Children  abundantly 
Mioar,  for  barreness  is  almost  unknown  among  tb% 
M  lower 
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lower  classes.  These  prevailing  causes  of  incrcas-* 
ing  population  are  further  promoted  by  their  love  of 
liomci  and  the  univei-sdl  custom  of  inoculating  chil- 
dren for  the  small-pox,  a  disorder,  which  was  once 
little  less  injurious  in  its  ravages  than  the  plague. 

Qf  pdculiar  customs,  derived  from  antiquity,  some 
remains  arc  to  be  found.  In  addition  to  those  al- 
ready obseiTedy  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
howHngut  funerals  still  practised  in  this  county,  by 
women  only,  a  certain  number  of  whom  attend  at 
every  funeral,  end,  though  often  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  deceased,  break  outat  intervals^  into  pas- 
sionate shrieks  of  loud  lamentation.  The  cries 
commence  at  the  death  of  the  pc^rson,  and  are  con« 
tinned  occasionally  until  the  grave  is  closed,  except 
on  the  night  before  interment,  called  the  wake, 
'  wbeii  tbe  meeting  has  more  the  complexion  of 
mirth  than  sorrow.  The  room,  where  the  body  is 
laid  out  dressed  in  white,  is  filled  with  people,  re- 
galing themselves  with-liquor  and  tobacco,  and  cbat-» 
jjng  on  various  topics,  one  of  which  is  tlie  praise  of 
the  tleceased.  Tlieir  attachment  to  this  custom  is 
so  strong  as  frequently  to  expose  them  to  great  dan- 
ger, no  apprehension  of  infection  from  tlie  most 
malignant  disease  being  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
crowding  into  the  houses  of  the  deceased.  In 
every  class  of  life,  except  where  privacy  is  express- 

Iv 
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I;  enjoined^  funeral  honours  are .  paid  to  t}ic  dead, 
wbo  are  always  fUtendad4o  the  tomb  by  die  people 
•  of  tke  vkrinage.  This  mark  of  respect  is  ambiti* 
ously  soogUi  for  by  more  (ban  the  common  people, 
and  it  is  considered  as  conferring  no  small  honour 
on  the  deceased,  to  say  that  he  had  a  large  funeral. 
Another  custom,  evidently  of  pagan  original, 
though  tradition  retains  no  memory  of  its  cause,  is 
that  of  lighting  fires  on  every  Midsumuier*s  cve^ 
now  commonly  done  by  boys,  ^ho-play  ai^d^liout 
around  tbem.  The  sun,  so  naturally  an  object  of 
adoration  to.  the  sairage,  claims  t!:e  honour  of  this 
annual  jllamination.*  , 

Witch^  and  fairies  wcr^  once  great  disturbers  of 
public  quiet,  in  this  as  well  as  other  countries;  The 
former  have  beei^  long  discarded,  the  latter  <ure  but 
barely  remembered.  The  doctrine  of  om^ns,  how- 
ever, has  still  a  large  class  of  disciples,  «oiae  of 
whom  rank  above  the  vn'gar  more  in  condition  than 
in  sentiment.  Good  and  bad  luck  are  supposed  to 
attach  to  particular  days,  and  many  tviHirig  thing) 

N  2  have 

*  Holy  w-illt,  the  pstnmag^  of  which  hai  lonir  since  dcvnlrAi]  from 
the  Naittto  of  the  fount  tt>  the  cuints  of  theoalendar,  arr  k\\U  retort- 
ed to;  the  UnvDg  of  the  niinr,  to  ^^icb  t^tat  of  the  prvpit  is  some. 
timet  atiAed,  beiog  toppuied  to  impart  mnch  virtue  to  th<*  wafers. — 
THe  fisr  greater  ntfoiber  of  attenclantt;  however,  art  iniit«  nerd  by  ctm-^ 
wlctatioos,  ID  which  tanctity  has  vtry  little ct>acero«  Th<*y  ni«H>t  to 
«Mike  merry,  whicb  in  frequent  interpretation  14,  to  driuk  and  (i^ht 
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liiv«  th^  ct^dk  ^f  4  similar  d«ftigintioii«  Timgh 
til  t«(rtqoaIly  fbolidh,  the  result  of  some  »  bene- 
^cid.  Few  things  offer  stronger  temptation  of  theft 
<6  ibe  louver  dasses  than  iron  and  timber^  yet  plows 
and  their  tac&ie  may  remain  in  the  field  wkbont 
any  fear  of  being  made  free  with,  protected  by  the 
ill  fortune  supposed  to  attend  that  thefi ;  iamers 
»re  less  indebted  to  another  omen,  which  represents 
St  as  unlucky  to  plow  across  old  ridges. 

Though  the  Protesunts  of  this  county  are  very 
jdumerous,  the  grrat  body  of  the  people,  partieu« 
larty  the  peasantry,  are  Roman  Catholics.  A  recol- 
lection of  the  times,  when  their  religion  was  predo* 
minant  both  in  church  and  state,  nmy  naturally  be 
supposed  to  cherish  some  seeds  of  enmity  towards 
the  ucendant  party,  which  however^  unless  kept 
alive  by  attiBce,  or  imprudence,  will  gradually  fkll 
tb  detay.  Interest  is  man's  ruKug  principle,  atid 
6olledtively  taken  thl^y  seldom  sacrifice  a  certain  to 
a  speculative  good.  Security  and  comfort  are  tlie 
utmost  objttcs  of  the  people's  ambition,  who^  if 
tbey  enjoy  these,  will  not  be  very  anxious  to  in* 
quire  from  what  description  of  governors  and  land- 
leiKk  they  proceed.  Under  such  ciceumstancea 
though  rebellion  may  arise,  it  will  never  originate 
with  the  people.  Artifice  and  infiammation  may 
excite  tiieroto  support  it,  but  it  will  tm*e  it^  birth 

to 
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to  odiet  cuses  tiaa  their  diicoDteiit  or  dmStciikm. 
Even  uncfer  EKssbetfa,  when  diear  conditton  was  06 
iofiiutsely  benesth  %vliat  it  i^  now,  Speiiser  does  them 
Ae  justice  to  observe,  that  ^  all  the  ipbeUioa^ 
which  we  see  ffom  lieie  to  uae  hi^pen  in  Irelaod^ 
mge  not  begoo  by  the  CDminea  people,  but  fa^r  tht 
Jofds  mnd  cmpuins  of  couodes,  upoo  pride  and  wiU 
ly  obstinacy  against  goreromeotJ*'  The  truth  of 
thit  obserration  has  been  Mly  exemplified  in  tlie 
dreuinsftances  of  the  late  vebellion.  An  abundatioe 
of  taihuleDt  leaden  was  supplied  by  tlie  phrenzy  of 
French  reyohiuon.  By  chem  every  arttfice»  that 
could  iirttate  thepn^dices  and  inflame  the  passions 
^  ihe  peeple,  was  most  indastrioiisly  en^loyed.  The 
<aiiit8gion  of  dieaMcracy  was  so  widely  difFused, 
duit  the  steadiest  friends  of  estaklisfameot  began  al- 
«ioat  to  despair  of  its  secnxiiy*  Yet  weve  the  pea*- 
autry  wiih  difficnlqr  induced  1»  join  a  cause,  so  li* 
haml  in  promise,  and  so  confid£»it  of  suooess.  Their 
organization  was  generally  slow,  and  frequently  re* 
loctaot,  and  thoi^h  they  did  fell  into  the  snare, 
thcf  were  the  last  that  weie  convpted. 

Bnt  the  disorJecs  of  democracy  carried  their  an- 
tidote aloog  wtdi  them.  The  hanef ui  operations  of 
that  spirit,  now  laid  by  the  speHs  of  a  very  potent 
■lagician,  are  poweifiil  dissoasives  from  the  desire 
of  iwvolutioo*    Other  nation^  si  least,  will  listen 

with 
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with  eaaiioii'and  distrast  to  the  insidious  doctrines 
of  political  refarmation.     What  may  be  die  future 
destiny  of  that  country,  whicn  in  so  short  a  ^pace 
bafr  expf^enced  such  extremes,  it  is  hard  to  aay». 
Popular  licentiousnei^  too  unsteady  to  be  perma^ 
nenty  naturally  leads  to  single  despotism.      TIm 
abused  authority  of  tf  despot  oiay  iiroduce  a  change, 
but  it  will  probably. be  only  a  chauge  of  masters,--^ 
Tbii^  at  least  is-  the  conclusion,  which  experience 
warrants  us  tQ  draw  from  the  common  nature  of  a 
military  government. 
With  respect  to  our  own  situation,  there  is  every 
reason  to  tliink,  that  the  impression  made  by  those 
awful  scenes  has  been  tranquillizing  and  salutaiy. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  many  persons.  Pro* 
testant  as  well  as  Catholic,  were  imposed  upon  by 
the  plausibility  of  republican  principles,  and  in- 
duced to  support  the  late  confederacy  from  honest 
tboagh  mistaken  motives.     They  must  be  blind  in- 
deed, whose  eyes  are  not  now  completely  opened. 
To  the  far  greater  number  of  its  supporters  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conspiracy  would  have  been  more  cala^ 
mitoos  than  the  discomfiture.    Nothing  but  invasion 
seems  now  capable  of  materially  affecting  our  inter- 
nal tranquillity.     I  see  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  of  this  county  a  liberal  and  manly  spirit  of 
support  to  tlie  common  cause,  the  sincerity  of  wbidi 

it 
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it  would  be  preposterous  to  doubt  They  vnmH  be 
cloTgealAe  with  felly  4s*  weU  as  duplicity  to  think  Or 
act  otfaenrise.  Seeurity  of  proper^^  and  a  govern- 
0ieDt  by  establisheil  laws,  are  possessions  too  im- 
ponaat  lo  be  risqued,  were  there  even  a  chance  of 
improreoient  by  the  change.  The  state  of  mo- 
dern Europe  offers  but  one  choice,  subjection  to  - 
theBridsh  constitution,  or  submission  to  a  despot 
It  requires  no  depth  of  understanding  to  determine 
tbe  preference. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  is  &  great 
intermixture  of  English  blood ;  besides  the  follow- 
ers of  Siroogbow,  whose  descendants  have  long 
ranked  among  the  most  powerful  Irish  families,  tine 
greater  number  if  not  all  the  towns  were  built  atid 
eolonized  by  the  English.  To  these  may  be  added 
tliose  adventurers,  whose  services  were  rewarded  by 
conquered  and  forfeited  lands.  All  these  brougltt 
■laay  foliowers,  who,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  gradually  intermarried  -with  the  natives.  2  a 
eonseqoence  we  find  abundance  of  Engli:ih  ^r* 
names  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Spenser  ob« 
aerves,  that  in  his  time  numbers  of  the  English  had 
by  intermixture  with  the  Irish  adopted  their  dnoss 
and  manners,  and  he  complains  of  them  as  the  uiost 
rade  and  iotractable  of  any.  Still,  however,  tlie 
principal  names  of  tlie  old  Irish  families  remain, 

some 
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mne  of  whose  descendants  vetein  a  portion  of  at^ 
cient  property.   It  hat  been  supposed;  that  a  strong 
motiye  fior  rebeUknr  exists  m  the  hope  these  stiU 
entertain  of  recovering  the  possessioiis  of  their  v^ 
cestonv  and  tliat  maps  of  d»e  old  divisiou  of  ^pto^ 
perty  are  for  thai  purpose  carefully  preserved.  That 
there  are  such  maps,  and  that  there  nay  be  such 
expectations,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny,  but  I  caB-* 
not  think  that  much  danger  b  to  he  apprehended 
ftnm  either.     Besides  that  most  of  the  present  Ca* 
tliolic  proprietors  derive  under  titles,  to  which  such 
claims  would  be  very  injurious,  the  difficulty,  or  ra« 
titer  the  impossibility,  of  adjusting  those  claims  for- 
bids us  to  harbour  any  seriou»  apprehension  on  that 
account.    The  Danes,  at  no  very  distant  period| 
are  reported  to  have  had  similar  maps,  and,  on  every 
marriage  contract,  to  have  settled  an  Irish  portion 
on  their  children.    After  so  many  changes  and  such 
length  of  possession,  the  pretensions  of  both  aeem 
to  be  equally  futile. 

The  lower  orders  of  people  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  paying  very  submissive  deference  to 
their  superiors,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil ;  every 
person,  calling  himself  a  gentleman, ,  not  only  ex« 
pected  immediate  obedience  to  his  mandate,  but 
often  for  the  most  trifling  offence,  and  sometinaes 
for  no  oflTence  at  all,  inflicted  nutnual  punishment^ 

without 
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withoat  the  nballest  apprehension  Of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferer.     The  same  mode  of  cba£- 
tisement  was  frequently  adopted  by  the  priest,  in 
addition  to  the  more  formidable  correction  of  his 
spiritual  authority.     Prosecutions  at  law  were  never 
thought  of  being  resorted  to,  but  when  the  parties 
were  nearly  on  a  level.     These  practices  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  derived  from  their  former  state  of 
vassalage  under  petty  chiefs,  whose  authority  was  < 
altogether  oppressive  and  unbounded.     They  are 
every  day  falling  into  disuse,  as  well  from  the  im* 
proved  manners  of  the  gentry,  as  from  the  amelio* 
rated  condition  of  the  people,  whose  spirit  always 
rises  with  their  situation.     A  condition  so  abject, 
though  always  to  be  deplored,  had  however  some 
advantages  to  set  in  the  scale  againts  its  evib.    Co- 
ercion and  restraint  are  necessary  to  keep  the  mul- 
titude in  awe,  and  preserve  the  harmony  of  social 
combination.     The  most  eligible  subordination  is 
that,  which  arises  from  a  regular  administration  of 
jastioe,  from  cukivated  minds,  and  decorous  man- 
ners. But  where  laws  are  neither  regularly  enforced, 
nor  generally  understood,  where  the  people  are , 
sunk  ia  rudeness  and  ignorance,  any  restraint  is 
useful,  which  keeps  the  impetuosity  of  ufAtulcNr«d 
passions  within  safe  Umits<     One  of  its  worst  ooni6- 
quences  was  that  servility  of  mind,  which  abject 
o  dependence 
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dependence  always  inspires.     He  that  cannot  throw 
off  his  servitude  must  endeavour  to  soften  it;  he 
will  flatter  where  he  despises,  and  profess  attach- 
ment where  he  feels  abhorrence.     Accustomed  to 
disguise  his  sentiments,  aiid  speak  the  language  of 
falsehood,   adulation  and  insincerity  will  at  length 
become  a  part  of  his  character.     Thus  nature  may 
be  reproached  for  faults,  which  were  the  offspring  of 
situation  and  habit.  .  Many  traces  of  this  character 
r  are  stiirdiscernible  among  the  common  people. 
-«.♦  Tire.police  of  this  county,  if  not  as  perfect  as  it 
maybe;  stands  however  on  a  respectable  foundation, 
Theappointment  of  an  assistant  barrister,  with  a  power 
of  trying  civil  b^Hs,  has  been  a  great  improvement 
'  to  the  administration  of  justice.    The  es^ecution  of 
tlje  law  is  also  regularly  promoted  by  a  set  of  regu- 
.  lar  constables  stationed  in  every  district     Before 
I  these  changes  took  place,  it  was  almost  impossible 
.  to  convey  a  prisoner  to  gaol  without  a  strong  mili- 
'}  taxy' escort.     To  rescue  a  captive  was  an  exploit, 
which  an  Irishman  was  as  ready  to  undertake  as  the 
renowned  Don  Quixote  himself,  and  with'  as  little 
consideration. for  the  motive  of  his  arrest.  \  It  was 
sufficient  for  .him  that  the  man  was  a  prisoner^-the 
cause  and  the  consequences  he  regarded  as. little  as 
the  knight  of '  La  Mancha. 

'      *■•  "  In 
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In  the  present  administration  of  justice  thare  is 
no  other  cause  of  complaint,  than  tliat  which  arises 
from  the  great  extent  of  the  county,  wliich  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  increasing  wealth  and 
population  ought  certainly  to  be  divided.  The  in- 
convenience, that  many  inhabitants  must  suffer  from 
the  distance  of  the  towns  in  which  it  is  administered, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  enlargement.  The  expe- 
diency of  a  division  was  suggested  a  great  many 
years  ago,  and  though  over-ruled  at  that  time,  when 
the  business  was  comparatively  trifling,  would  now 
probably  meet  the  general  wishes. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  observed  that,  though 
some  strong  traces  of  original  feature  remain,  the 
people  of  this  county  are  materially  altered  for  the 
better.  Their  idle  and  dissolute  habits,  characteris- 
tic of  all  uncultivated  people,  have  generally  given 
place  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  laborious  industry. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  comfortably  clad,  and, 
though  sometimes  bare-legged  from  choice,  are  sel- 
dom so  from  necessity.  Even  their  love  of  liquor 
is  daily  taking  a  more  favourable  turn,  and  porter 
has  become  a  powerful  rival  to  whiskey.  To  their 
industrious  exertions  all  parts  of  the  county  bear 
testimony,  and,  whatever  an  intelligent  observer  may 
think  of  their  skill,  he  will  see  no  great  reason  to 
reproach  their  idleness.  ' 

o  2  GHAP, 
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CHAP.  IV^ 


Jntiquities^  previous  and  subsequent  to  Chrisiianiti/, 


The  antiquities  of  this  county  furnish  the  strong-* 
est  internal  evidence  of  the  rude  state  of  its  ea^rly 
inliabitaAtSt  Th^  ii;«t  result  of  socis^l  unioa  is 
fixed  and  commodious  habitation.  As  wealth  and 
lui^ury  increase,  buildings  ^()vanc^  &om  conveni* 
ence  and  comfort  to  beauty  and  magnificence. — f 
H^  anjr  improved  statp  pf  political  society  ever  ex-* 
i^^d  in  a  country  pqssessing  such  abundant  and  du^ 
rable  uiaterials  for  building,  some  vestiges  of  its 
>vorks  would  still  be  discoverable.  .  But  of  such 
establi^hmei^ts  po  distinct  trape»  ;ire  to  he  fbundi 
ev^q  in  the  accounts  of  thos^  who  wo^ld  h^re  us 
believe  that  such  a  state  of  civUizaUQu  4i4  actually 
exist.  Nor  cs^n  their  disappearance  be  rea^oi^bly 
imputed  to  th^  destructive  hand  of  time,  whep  so  fp^-^ 
ny  small  and  simple  monuments  of  r^iQot^r  ages  $^re 

yet 
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yet  remaining.     The  tranquil  state  of  this  country, 
nevet  known  to  hare  been  disturbed  by  inunda- 
tions, earthquakes,  or  volcanoes,  forbids  us  to  ac- 
count for  their  destruction  by  natural  means.     The 
devastation  and  injuries,  which  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered from  foreign  invaders,  is  too  recent  to  have  left 
us  without  some  knowledge  of  the  places  destroyed. 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  successful  invader  of  Bri- 
tish tranquillity,  and  Ireland  continued  unmolested 
for  a  long  time  after.      The  seaports  of  this  county 
too  were  known  and  ocoasiotially  resorted  to  in  the 
Ume  of  Tacitus,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  this  was  one  of  tlie  most 
improved  pans  of  the  island.     Here  then,  had  any 
respectable  establisho^ent  once  existed,  we  might 
expect  to  find  some  traces  of  it     But  as  all  that 
remain  are  vestiges  only  of  the  rude  and  barbarous, 
we  are  induced  to  conclude  that  before  the  Chris- 
tian mn^  and  for  a  great  while  after  it,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  were  in  a  state  of  the  lowest 
ignorance. 

The  most  ancient  monuments  of  human  labour, 
for  art  seems  an  improper  term  for  works  so  rude, 
are  stone  circles,  trilithons  usually  called  Druid's 
altars,  raths,  or  circular  mounds  of  earth,  cav6s, 
and  stone  pillars.  Of  all  these  many  are  still  re-* 
Biaining,  raths  being  by  far  the  most  numerous. — 

Tradition 
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Tradition,  which  preserves  no  memory  of  die  rest, 
assigns  the  rath  to  the  northern  invaders,  whose 
name  it  still  bears,  being  commonly  called  a  Danish 
fort.*^  Doctor  Ledwich,  to  whose  diligence  in  re- 
moving the  rubbish  of  ancient  history  the  curious 
are  much  indebted,  describes  a  remarkable  mound 
at  New  Grange,  on  the  top  of  which  a  singular  se- 
pulchral monument  was  discovered.  This  he  looks 
upon  to  be  Danish,  as  well  from  its  similarity  to  such 
works  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  from 
some  other  circumstances.     Barrows  of  this  kind, 

whicsh 

*  Oiie  of  ottr  most  Irarned  and  ingeniout  antiquaries  has  assigned 
fttr<)og  reasons  for  believing  t1)e  rath  to  be  of  Irish  origin.  He  tbiok* 
if  probable,  that  the  Danes  may  occanooaliy  have  made  use  of  Ibem, 
fcixt  observes  that  "  when  those  mjadicious  antiquaries,  who  call  them 
'*  Danish  forts,  find  three  car  four  together  with  their  circles  nearly  ap- 
^  '*  proacliing  each  other,  as  on  Salisbury  plain  and  in  many  parts  of 
*"  Ireland,  or  when  they  find  a  rath  situated  at  the  fiM>t  of  a  hill  vbich 
'*  comaands  it,  how  can  tbey  say  they  were  erected  for  offence  or 
'*  defence  ?"— Gen.  Vallancey. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  am  speaking  only  of  ratba  found  in  this 
county,  the  form  and  circumstances  of  which  differing  extremely  from 
those  of  Salisbury  plain  seem  fairly  imputable  to  a  different  cause. 
Ofir  raths  are  neTer  contiguous,  and  their  common  poaition  is,  not 
on  cimmanded,  but  commanding  situations.  In  places  chosen  for 
habitable  purposes  only,  the  near  conveoieuce  of  water  seems  to  have 
Ikeo  invariably  attended  to.  Katbs  are  frequently  found  at  a  distance 
from  it,  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  circumstance  of  more  im- 
portance than  even  that  necessary  article  td  direct  the  choice  of  a  si- 
tuatioiL  This  wan  possibly  the  strength  of  the  postuon.  Another 
fircurostance  seems  to  prove,  that  they  Are  not  of  very  early  origiu, 
3»id  that  is  their  having  no  apparent  connection  with  those  heaps  of 
burned  stones  so  abundantly  found  here,  wiUi  which  in  times  of  re-  ^ 
oioie  antiquity  the  natives  cooked  their  food. 
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which  are  also  found  in  England,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  plain,  were,  be  ob- 
serves, monumental,  erected  to  the  memory  of  some 
king  or  cluef,  ^tnd  sometimes  probably  as  memorials 
of  a  victory.  The  form  of  our.  ratbs  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  different  purpose.  The  mound,  or  barrow 
properly  so  called,  is  high  and  fiat-topped,  resem*  . 
bling  a  sugar-loaf  deprived  of  its  apex.  The  rath 
is  in  fact  a  circular  fortification,  agreeing  with  the 
barrow  only  in  the  rotundity  of  its  figure.  It  is 
formed  by  a  circular  excavation,  inclosing  sometimes 
more,  but  generally  much  less  than  an  English  acre. 
The  earth  so  raised,  being  thrown  inwards,  forms  a 
bank  or  nunpart,  that  conceals  and  shelters  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  fort,  which  is  seldom  much  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  land.  It  is  further  protected 
and  secured  by  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  ditch, 
firom  which  the  earth  of  the  rampart  was  taken« — 
There  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times two  places  of  entrance,  -tliough  possibly  one 
of  these  may  have  been  the  work  of  later  times. 
The  situation  of  these  forts  is  generally  on  high 
ground,  and  their  position  such  as  to  command  a 
communication  with  each  other.  In  most,  probably 
in  all  of  them,  is  a  vault  seldom  extending  more 
ifaaa  4  few  yards,  about  four  feet  wide,  and  too  low 

to 
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to  be  entered  except  in  a  bending  posture.  This 
probably  served^  like  the  German  caves  described 
by  Tacitus,  as  a  repo  itory  fewr  provisions,  and  an 
occasiotial  shelter  from  very  severe  weather.  All 
these  circumstances  seem  to  denote  a  place  of  de- 
fence as  well  as  habitation,  adapted  to  tlie  circum- 
stances of  a  people,  who  had  conquered  the  country 
and  wished  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  This  is  the  ge^ 
fieral  character  of  our  raths,  many  of  which  are  to 
this  day  no  contemptible  fortifications,  but  there 
are  some,  which,  from  their  slight  construction  and 
very  inferior  size,  seem  to  have  been  designed  for 
domestic  purposes  only<  The  opinion  therefore, 
that  they  were  the  habitations  of  the  ancient  Irisli, 
though  inadmissible  in  its  fiill  extent,  may  be  par- 
tially true.  Places  of  such  strength  zs^  we  find  ma^ 
ny  of  them  to  be,  implying  a  state  of  contention 
and  insecurity,  are  irreconcileable  with  the  idea  of 
a  pastoral  life,  and  the  common  condition  of  abo- 
riginal inhabitants.  It  is  therefore  most  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  they  were  first  erected  by  the 
northern  invaders,  though  the  natives  might  oc- 
casionally have  availed  themselves  of  their  use,  or 
imitated  the  model.*    They  are  mo^  immerous^ 

'    along 

*  A  few  instances  ocair  of  square  raths.  One  of  them,  which 
standr  upon  the  farm  of  Cabinnorei  near  Ross,  I  examined  minutely. 
It  contains  about  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  the  area  being  on  a  level  with 
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«ldng  die  sea  coast  thetii  as  "weH  hs  at  preitnt^  tte- 
most  thickly  inbabited  fait.  Indeed  their  ft^ 
tiuenejr  n  such  as  to  preve  a  tery  considerable  de- 
ffrce  cf  eariy  l^ptdation,  at  *eaA  if  we  eotii^d^r 
tliem  to  have  hten,  What  prebabty  was  not  the  case, 
^occupied  all  at  fMie  time. 

One  cmaae  of  raths  remaining  so  lemire  to  tfa^ 
|M«sent  day  is  liie  nkiwttlingness  t>f  the  connti^ 
peejile  eo  le^  tbetti,  Mt  out  of  teligious  ven^ra- 
f&oft,  as  aoine  suppose,  but  from  tfhe  of  those  un« 
accemitaMe  fencies,  which  places  good  or  htA  hxdk 
*vtk  unmeaning  oocuireRcies. 

or  l9ie  Cranlech  dr  Dniid^  idtar  t^g^bn  has 
always  claimed  the  lexcksive  appropriation,  lift 
tkdeB  «nd  upright  stoneil  were  tnonamental  as  well 
as  aacred,  aomcttimes  constituting  a  temple,  and 
^oteeimes  gracing  the  hero's  tomb.  Thn,  dieugl^ 
ftiMtyatftsti^ear  to  iiiYolve  some  coofiisiofn,  is 
IP  perfecdy 

tbe  snnoDiMliiii;  land.  The  tenks,  Itet  inclote  it,  an  verf  tflibmit 
iraoi  dioae  tA  the  circular  inetotai^.  iMtead  of  beins  iteep  oa  tbe 
BSHiiii^  mnA  ^iioHkiS  Vd^^  iii«aid«  towards  tlie  cmMre^  tlwy  ftrS 
cqimTly  wteep  vitliin  and  without.  The  present  height  of  thoie  banks 
B  ahout  iiioe  feet,  and  their  breadth  not  mhch  gteater  than  that  of 
m^  fteli  iueioflofti.  There  te  no  appcasaioe  of  a^fet  or  deefr 
ditdi  rowod  it,  only  the  gnmnd  hnmediately  outside  the  banks  is  some- 
-efhai  lower  than  the  rest,  apparently  ib  eooseqoenoe  of  baling  fnr- 
■hhed  «aiamk  for  the  iiekiBhig.  thisis^pntehly  -so  aacient  woffc, 
hot  its  partieutar  destioatioo  seems  to  he  uncertain.  There  is  another 
Squtfre  ihtls  iiesr  ChsUefrpke,  of  much  larger  t!Jte»  VoA  dilbring 
asm  the  eooiiiiOtt  rath  in  nothing  but  its  form* 
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,  perfectly  reconcileable  with  truth  and  reason.  Th6 
shrine  of  departed  excellence,  considered  in  all  ages 
as  sacred;  afforded  a  fit  place  for  the  offering  of 
.  vows  and  the  invocation  of  the  Deity.  Tombs  were 
therefore  sometimes  the  origin  of  temples,  and  some- 
times, in  consequence  of  the  connexion,  temples  be*^ 
came  an  appropriate  situation  for  tombs.  The  re- 
lation of  each  to  the  other  originated  in  the  earliest 
.  ages,  subsists  in  the  present,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  the  latest.  The  religious  monuments  of 
.our  pagan  ancestors  appear  to  have  had  another 
use,  serving,  as  sacerdotal  and  legislative  function^ 
were  so  often  united,  for  the  investiture  of  chiefs 
.and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  upright  stones,  so  often  found  here,  appear 
to  have  been  monumental.  In  general  tliere  are 
tW|0,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  each  other,  and 
of  unequal  heights.  Tliese  were  obviously  intended 
to  mark  the  grave  of  some  distinguished  person. 

The  early  inhabita:nts  of  tliis  country  felt  a  strong 
predilection  for  rotundity  of  fprm  in  tlieir  public 
works.  Besides*  barrows,  forts,  and  stone  circles,  a^ 
regard  to  that  figure  is  also  seen  in  the  trilithoo, 
ihe  most  ancient  of  all  their  monuments,  the  upper 
fitone  or  impost  of  which  comes  as  near  to  rotundity 
as  the  rude  workmanship  of  nature  would  aIlovr« 
This  obser\-adoQ  however  is  uot,  I,  believe,  exteor 

sively 
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ftively  applicable  to  the  trilitfaoDy  which  in  some 
parts  of  Great  Britain  is  represented  as  of  an  ob- 
long shape.  Here,  where  it  was  very  easy  to  have 
formed  an  oblong  altar,  stones  of  that  shape  being 
most  abundant  as  well  as  most  manageable,  they 
seem  to  have  been  very  assiduous  in  selecting  the 
roundest.  ♦  The  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  ro- 
tundity originated  probably  from  a  pious  desire  of 
imiuting  the  form  of  the  great  luminaries,  natural 
objects  of  wonder  and  adoration  to  tlie  untutored 
mind. 

On  the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Shannon,  near 
Cloghniiilty,  are  some  curious  remains  of  religious 
antiquity,  which  serve  to  shew,  as  antiquarians  have 
often  noticed,  the  sudden  transition  from  pagan  to 
christian  worship  on  the  same  site.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  on  the  lands  of  Temple  Brien, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  placed,  as  all  of  them 
seem  to  have  been,  witliin  a  small  quadrangular  iil- 
ciosure.  The  dimensions,  which  may  still  be  traced, 
shew  it  to  have  been  very  small,  and  the  decayed 
state  of  what  little  wall  remains  proves  it  to  be  very 
ancient.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and 
within  a  few  paces,  stands  a  curious  pillar,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  stone,  frotn  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet 
p  2  in 

*  By  tbb  is  not  to  be  viiderftood  the  rouodneM  of  m  sphere,  but  of 
•  ■iHiiow. 
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in  lengthy  near  fiye  feet  being  under  ground.    H 
18  about  four  feet  in  circumfereoee  at  th^  bottom, 
and  tapers  gradualij  io  iising»  appioaching  almost 
to  a  point  at  the  summit*  Th<9  form  i»  q,uadri)atexal)| 
but  it  h»s  been  rounded  off  U  the  angles^  wd  there 
were  formerly  four  stones  indented  in  such  a  mao^ 
ner  as  to  fit  exactly  the  6>ur  corneist  of  the  pillar. 
One  of  these  is  still  r^maimng.    Qn  one  of  ita 
Qides  is  the  rude  form  of  a  crosa^  superadded  by 
christian  piel^r,  if^  as  generally  supposed,  the  pilbv 
itself  be  of  pagan  origin.     Of  this  there  would  be 
little  doubt  but  for  the  appearance  of  art  employed 
in  Us  formation.    Ston.Q  circles^  ^Uars,  and  other 
monuments  of  pagan  erQc^ou  in  tbia  county,  a|^ 
pear  to  be  the  work  of  a  people  rnipravided  with 
any  implemeqt    foic   ^too^-cutting.    locap^hle  of 
gratifying  thei^  deities  by  works  of  elegasice,  ibey 
endeavoured  ta  make  them  aoceptid>l^  by  a«  rud« 
grandeur,    {'or  the  exeiitiona.  o|  art  they  subi^tituted 
those  of  labour.    But;  i^  thia  pilUMV  the  pre^eoit 
form  of  which  cannot  be  con^ideved  na^ural^  a|^ 
pear  evident  marks  of  w  artistes  haadi^    The  situa- 
tion of  the  place  has  Qth&c  cUama  to.  iipitiquariaa 
consideratioi^  The  <|uadi3Agular  spot,  wkbia  which 
the  church  4ind  pillar  sii^n4  is  placed  aeaxly  iA  the 
centre  of  a  large  oval  inclosiirei  containing  about 
four  acres.     This  was  once  surrounded^  like  the 
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Caibts  hj  B,  wi^^diteb,  of  which  sane  pun  is  stilt 
reomni^gw  Qm  lh«  marik  tide  i&a  caam  ranmn^ 
^«i  ea«l  %9  w«fit^  the  sideft  b^iog  supported  hf 
wallsy and  cqvfMFed  «vec  wub  cosne staftesor Qag^ 
vhich  ase  sa  neai  tb^  andiv^e  aatoiWe  tometoBea 
disturbed  by  tb«  ploiigbw  M  fadr  aaone  caasee,  it 
app«aia  te  b«t  Iqvk  and  9ainovK»  sod  is  said  by  tbe 
oauDtcy  p^aople  tQ-  ^md  araeh.  farfebflr  tfaa»  i 
cttriosiqr  is  wiUiftg  lo  «xpk>ra;  Haman  bonea ; 
qfiuea  iouod  wj^a  liba  aiiea.QC  ikkskigulav  inclo- 
aiuQ.  Neai  the  ^im:k  are  tbe  Baanains  of  a  veiy 
anuJl  Ikae-kibi,  9«ppa8ed  to  be  <:octat  isilh  the 
cbaicfa^  and  ta^  fcave  suppttad  lime  fiwr  its  use,  some 
tsacfs  of  wbii^k  «e  discesnMe  ift  tbe  fonndadoiv 
tboii^  I  eoald  nel  perceive  aHj  kt  tlie  upper  past 
of  tbe  walla,  vvbich  are  in  a  vecy  meuhWing  stste* 
Lime  ceitauilgr  was  auule  iise  o£  be»  at  a.  wetf 
^easly  period^  as  appears  firom  tbe  abbey*  at  Ross,  a 
bivldiog  efi  gseat  ^utkpilyj  die  wnaiDing  watls  of 
wbieh  are  stiU  admirab^  ccsieated.  Most  of  (be 
obft  parochial  charcbes  of  tliis  neighboiirhood  were, 
bowever,  built  without  it,  as  many  booses  still  con'» 
tinoe  to  be,  not  from  ignorance  of  its  use,,  bujt  bom^ 
the  diflicaity  ef  obttdaing  it,  no  liniesioQe  being 
CMsnd  in  tlie  southwest,  part  of  the  county. 

AboMfbarkandred  yards  south  of  the  old  church, 
mt^citde  el  hitge  rtoneii  tliiity  feet  in  diametev^  fif)» 

of 
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of  which  only  retain  their  upright  position.  A  reprc-* 
sentation  of  it  is  given  in  Smith's  History  of  Cork, 
as  it  stood  in  1742,  when  visited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher.     His  lordship,  (he  adds)  who  published  a 
dissertation  on  stone  monuments,  considered  it  to 
liave  been  a  heathen  temple.  The  number  of  stones 
then  forming  the  circle  was  nine.  The  central  stone, 
DOW  daxdly  visible,  in  consequence  of  a  fence  which 
divides  the  circle,   is  of  white  quailz.      Smith* 
says^  *^  it  is  remarkable  that  no  two  stones  of  this 
circle  fall  in  a  line  with  that  in  the  centre.**    They 
are  indeed  so  placed  in  the  plate,  but  not  in  the 
field,  as  the  few  now  remaining  will  shew  to  4iny 
penoD,  who  takes  the  trouble  of  examining.     The 
stone^  which  are  dissimilar  in  size  and  form,  seem 
to  have  been  placed  with  no  other  peculiarity  of 
contrivance  than  that  of  turning  the  flat  side  to  the 
centre.    Some  of  them  were  thrown  down,  in  expec- 
tation of  finding  hidden  treasure.     The  same  avari- 
cious curiosity  once  overturned  the  pillar,  but  it 

was 


*  His  account  is  in  many  particulars  so  erroneous,  that,  if  he  did 
vfsit  it,  he  must  hare  written  from  a  very  imperfect  recollection. 
This  has  Ii^  Dr.  Ledwich  into  a  mistake,  who,  huwerer,  is  not  accu* 
rate  in  his  quotation.  *'  Not  finr  from  the  church  of  Temple  Arien 
••  (says  Ur.  Ledwich)  is  a  stone  circle  with  a  central  pyramidal  pillar 
**  —near  the  churchyard  is  another,  and  not  far  distant  h  third.*'  Ihis 
eentral  pyramid  happens  to  be  a  round  white  stone— the  pillar  is  four 
bttndred  yaids  distant,  and  there  is  no  third  one.  Smith  certainty 
ipentiona  three,  but  makes  only  one  of  them  a  pillar. 
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was  replaced   by  the  people  of  the  neighbourl^podr 
wYio  enieitain  a  religious  veneratioir  for  the  site  of 
the  old  church,  but  have  no  respect  for  the  circle, 
or  concepuou  of  its  former  uses. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross,  near  the  village 
<tf  Newmill,  is  another  circle  composied  of  similar 
stones,  and  nearly  of  the  same. dimensions.     In  this 
too  there  are  five  stones  still  standings  and  so  close 
-to  each  other,  that,  if  all  were  equidistant,  more  than 
nine  must  have  been  required  to  complete  the  cir- 
cle.   There  is  no  trace  of  a  central  stone,  as  at 
Temple-brien,  nor  are  they  arranged  in  the  same 
manner,  some  being  placed  with  their  sides,  others 
with  their  edges  towards  the  centre.    This  appears 
to  have  been  a  fiivourite  scene  of  religious  exercise, 
for  within  a  few  feet  of  the  circle  is  a  Druid's  altar, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  an  upright 
atone  of  the  same  kind  as  those  that  compose  the 
circle.    The  upper  stone  of  the  altar,  which  haa 
-three  supporters,  is  very  ponderous,  and  bears  some 
jesemblance  in  its  form  to  a  skettle  bowl.     This  is 
tlie  only  instance  I  know  of  a  connexion  between 
|be  circle  and  tlie  altar,  which  aire  usually  found  re«- 
mote  firom  each  other,  as  if  the  works  of  different 
aiges.     The  point  of  priority  I  am  disposed  to  as<^ 
#ign  to  the  alur,  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn, 
^ppear^  to  h^  f  mong  the  earlic3t  effprUi  ojT  super^ti^^ 

tion. 
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tfoD.    Tlie  vUitation  conliaiiied,  as  Dr.  Ledwich  «b^ 
•ervetyin  some  lof  die  nortbern  codes,  esijoiniiig  the . 
eraciian  of  stone  circles  in  lioittMir  of  «he  4leceasedi> 

is  a  strong  reason  io€  anigniiig  them  a  Urier  ^tei 
It  is  obsermUe  tbat^  iho^gb  many  of  tte  early 
vjmrclies  were  fault  wp&n  pagaa  sites,  we  haire  no 
tDstasce,  hete  nt  least,  of  eny  sttfnding  near  a 
Druid's  aksr.  Groves,  circles^  9snA  ttprigk  sOones^ 
aeestk  to  hate  ttiarked  the  sacneA  sfCMto,  M  vAAt^  the 
dmnmfaes<rf  the  fiM  ehmtmn  converts  meet  plooedw 
The  ponderous  triKthon,  as  of  eariier  date,  might 
kave  &Uen  iiito  some  disuse  before  the  iotrtidtic- 
tioa  of  cfaristiaiiity. 

Near  the  Tillage  of  Glanworth,  in  the  Imrony  of 
F^rmofy  is  a.  pagan  meooment,  not  m€te  remarka- 
ble fior  itaiiee  Aan  te'siiigukriiyy  no  similar  work 
heinig  fooiid  in  any  tidier  ^ait  of  the  county.    A  de« 
acription  and  tvpresentatieo  of  it  aie  given  in  Smitli*a 
Histcry  of  Cork,  bcMh  of  which  sareerroneoua.  Hb 
bmccoracy  here,  aa  wdi  a^  «t  Temple  Brien^  xa  tlie 
less  excustbre  front  the  lacili^of  examkiatioD  both 
afford,  situated  as  they  ere  close  %0  a  public  rood. 
But  Smith^ft  curiosity  aeettis  10  iuive  been  «ftt;iafied 
io  most  cases  witk  the  reports  of  ediers.  This  huge 
sepulchral  monument,  csdted  in  Itish^  Labacolly, 
i  e.  the  Hag*s  or  Witches  bed)  is  composed  of  two 
immense  stones,  supported  on  eaclr  side  by  a  ^uble 
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range  of  smaller  ones.  One  of  the  incumbent 
ecooesy  which  is  flat  undeineath,  Mid  rises  pa 
llie  ttpper  side  like  a  roof,  mettsures  about  six- 
teen feet  in  length,  six  and  a  half  kk  breadtb,  and 
three  feet  io  thickness  at  its  middle.  This  stone 
coTen  the  ivest  end,  and  retains  pretty  nearly  iiB 
origtnal  poskion.  Tlie  other,  which  is  about  half 
its  sise,  has  been  displaced  apparently  iu  oonse» 
qvence  of  €he  supporters  giving  way.  Perhaps  ic 
may  ha^e  been  disturbed  by  a  search  for  treasure, 
fvhteli  the  common  people  still  tMuk  is  to  be  found 
there.  The  supporting  stones,  whiph  resemble 
large  flags,  are  regularly  placed,  the  fiat  side  be^ 
ing  turned  to  the'vauk,  which  is  still  hollow  and 
very  spacious.  It  is  about  six  feet  widle,  and  iu  it|i 
origtnal  state  might  have  been  about  twenty-fis'e 
feet  long.  The  vulgar  notion  of  its  being  a  giant's 
tomb,  if  not  founded  in  truth,  is  at  least  not  desti* 
tate  of  pvobability  fron  its  enormous  dimensions. 
if  intended  for  -Uie  repository  of  a  single  body, 
aa  was  usually  the  case,  nothing  less  than  a  giant 
could  have  occupied  so  great  a  space.  The  position 
is  nearly  east  and  west,  sfhicb  induced  Smith  to 
think  at  was  erected  after  the  introduction  of  cbris* 
tianity,  but  tliat  form  of  sepulture  was  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  diristians.  At  tlie  west  end  is  a  very 
large  stone  clos'mg  the  entrance  to  tlie  vault.  The 
Q  difficulty 
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difficulty  of  construction  is  marvellously  exaggerateil 
by  Smithy  who  says,  the  stones  are  of  grit,  and 
were  brought  from  the  mountain^  which  divide  this 
county  from  Limerick.     This  indeed  would  have 
been  a  great  labour  even  for  giants,  but  the  truth  is, 
they  are  all  limestone,  tt^e  produce  of  the  rock,  on 
which  they  are  placed.     In  breaking  off  a  part  o€ 
tlie  largest  stone  to  ascertain  its  quality,  I  procured 
a  small  fossil  shell  of  the  cockle  kind,  a  circum- 
stance the  more  remarkable^  as  fossils  do  not  often 
occur  in  tlie  stone  of  this  neighbourhood.     Indeed 
the  difficulty  of  forming  such  a  work,  under  any 
circumstances,  was  so  considerable,  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  stones  were  never  in  a  distant 
state  of  separation,  and  that  the  artists  were  a  good 
deal  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  nature.     Stones 
of  great  ^ize  are  often  seen  torn  from  their  native 
bed  by  natural  convulsion,  and  placed  in  situations 
not  very  dissimilar  from  this.    Tlie  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  side  stones,  however,  bears  every  ap« 
pearance  of  artificial  contrivance,  though  a  similar 
position  is  often  found  in  the  natural  quariy.     I 
have  observed  too,  that  the  limestone  of  this  di»« 
trict  frequently  possesses  that  disposition  to  lamel- 
lar structure,  so  universally  obseiTed  in  the  schis- 
tus,  and  which  accords  with  the  direction  of  these 
stones.     Mr.  Hyde^  on  whose  estate  it  is,  and  who 

was 
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vns  so  obliging  as  to  accompany  me  diere,  procured 
some  of  the  neighbouring  peasants,  witl)  spades,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  their  foundation.  But 
the  place  was  so  encumbered  with  stones  and  rub« 
bishy  that  we  were  compelled  to  give  it  up,  as  too 
tedious  for  a  short  risit  Supposing,  what  might 
well  have  been  the  case,  that  the  incumbent  stores 
were  found  on  the  spot,  resting  on  a  bed  of  eardi^ 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  tlie  work  might 
have  been  accomplished  i^ithoyt  the  aid  of  mechanic 
power.  By  a  gradual  removal  qf  earth  from  the 
sides,  the  supporting  stones  might  have  been  suc- 
cessively slipped  into  their  present  places.  They 
had  then  only  to  excavate  t:he  vault,  afi^r  which 
the  upper  stopess  \yould  be  found  re^tiQg  on  the  upr 
rights.  By  some  simiUtr  contrivance  the  Druid's 
altar  waa  probably  erected,  At  a  little  disunce 
from  the  monument  is  a  small  hill,  the  regular  ro- 
tundity of  which  gives  evident  marks  of  artificial 
confirmation.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  its  ap- 
pellation being  called  the  hill  of  Labacolly. 

That  this  singular  monument  was  sepulchral^  and 
may  be  referred  to  a  very  4-emote  anti<|uity,  is  all 
that  modern  curiosity  seems  likely  to  discover.  * 

Q  2  The 

♦  In  tbff  rhilosopliical  Surrey  of  Ireland,  pubtiihed  In  1777,  the 
pnik  too  of  an  tti|el1<gent  and  llleral  writer,  is  the  foUowtng  passage : 

"  A  whimsical 
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The  purposes  of  stone  circles,  trilitlions,  and  piU 
larii  are  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  The  uses  o£ 
those  long  and  narrow  caves,  which  we  someumes 
find,  are  less  easilj  ascertained.  It  has  been  said, 
upon  the  authority  of  some  old  manuscripts,  that 
they  were  used  as  habiutions,  and  an  autlior  is 
quoted,  who  represents  *  the  natives  issuing  frocn 
them  discoloured  b^  the  smoaky  confinement.    To  • 

sucb 

"  A  whioicical  ei^MDMaik^,  r«lalif«  to  (beie  Croni'IiagU,  1  <;aiiiiot 
*'  omir.  They  are  called  by  the  ignorant  natives  Grannie*s  bf^s 
^'  Thit  Grannie  is  fabled  to  be  the  mother  of  Finroacoal  or  Fingall,  and 
"  of  her,  aa  well  ai  her  ton,  they  hare  wonderful  traditions.  I  have 
**  heard  songs  in  her  praise,  and  was  shewn  in  a  stone  the  mark  of  her 
**  foot,  and  ba\'e  heard  .a  huge  tuck  called  FininacoAPs  finger  stoiic, 
"  The  source,  bowerer,  of  the  appcllatiooi  Grannie'*  bed,  1  conceire 
«<  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  original  Irish  name  of  these  altars.  Grt* 
"  neiM  is,  ^  kndi^,  a  o!assical  na^ie  ftyr  Apollo.  In  C&mbdcn's  Lsuden 
"  we  meet  with  an  inscription,  Apollibi  Granno,  and  Grian  is  a  c(»m- 
**  mon  name  for  tlie  sun  in  Irish.'*  Que  would  think  ibore  was  fiiine^ 
Ihing  in  the  suljcet  of  antiquities,  peojiiikrly  calculated  to  confound 
the  ideas,  when  we  meet  men  of  sense  falling  into  such  ridiculoua 
mistakes.  Granny's  or  hag's  bed,  instead  of  being  an  ukl  Irioh  ap- 
^Ibtion,  happens  to  be  no  more  than  an  Fugli^h  translation  of  La- 
bacolly,  the  term  sonxtimes  given  to  ancient  monuments  of  thi»  kind. 
Of  Finmacoai  and  his  gigantic  stature  some  traditional  story  still  re- 
mains. [  d-j  not  recollect  ht.aring  of^iis  gi  auny^  before.  The  same  au* 
tbor  observf s,  that  in  very  early  times  unhewn  stones  were  reprehcnta- 
tives  of  divinity  in  most  of  the  eas'ern  nations  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
DniidsmwM  eatabkisbed  in  this  country,  and  that  our  stone  circles 
were  its  templts.  The  existence  of  such  nionum'ots  in  Fjiglaml  ami 
Wales  seoms  to  slrengt  hen  the  opinion.  1lie  \  arief  y  of  paf,an  foi  ms  of 
Wflrsbip,  which  snbsist'd  among  people  not  far  removed  from  eaci) 
other,  as  iu  Gaul  and  Germany,  6<;enis  however  to  render  it  doubtful. 
I  question  much,  whether  the  pagan  pri«»sls  of  this  countrj  were  evf  r 
known  by  the  specific  name  of  Druids,  though  some  of  their  cercmoni^ 
were  doubtless  similar  to  those  of  the  neigl  bouriog  inland.  I  do  po|. 
know  if  it  is  certain  that  Orutdism  crossed  Uie  Twetnl. 
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6ucb  an  opinion  it  is  difficult  to  give  credit    The 
number  is  too  small  to  allow  us  to  consider  them  as 
places  of  general  babitatioD.    Natural  caves  migbt 
be  occasionally  resorted  to  for  shelter,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable,  tliat  a  rude  and  idle  people 
should  undertake  the  tedious  and  troublesome  work 
of  excavation ,  in  a  country  abounding  with  wood, 
«o  easy  and  obvious  a  material  for  erecting  dwell* 
ings.  This  improbability  seems  to  amount  to  an  im- 
possibility in  times  when  the  use  of  iron,  requ;slte 
for  such  works,  must  have  been  unknown.    Besides 
the  wandering  life  of  the  natives,  whose  flocks  re- 
quired continual  change  of  place,  rendered  an  at- 
tachment to  any  fixed  abode  still  more  unlikely. 
Nor  can  we  safely  rely  upon  the  autliorities  pro* 
duced  to  support  tlie  opinion.     Whoever  chuses  to 
consult  Camden,  wlu>  wrote  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, will  see  with  wliat  facility  a  grave  and  pious' 
author  may  admit  very  extravagant  relations  as  mat- 
ters of  fact.  *     Spencer's  state  of  Ireland  was  cpiti* 
posed  about  the  same  tiniCi  and  in  a  very,  different 
manner.      But  Spencer  related  what  he  saw,  Cam«, 
den  what  he  heard.     Others  with  more  probability 
have  considered  these  caves  as  the  work  of  pagan 
priests,  who  hoped  by  tliis  gloomy  kind  of  immer- 
sion 

«b4  ibeir  cofttoms  by  «—  G(3o^,  who^j  accuiaej  an  J  credit  sreauidi 
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sion  to  enliance  the  sanctity  of  their  character.  Tri- 
pods and  caves  were  the  places,  from  whence  oracles 
were  delivered  of  old,  and  they  bear  a  striking,  though 
not,  as  I  know,  noticed,  analogy  to  our  vaults  and 
trilithons.  At  Ross  Carbery,  a  very  old  seat  of  reli- 
gious worship,  are  caves  of  much  greater  size  and 
extent  tlian  that  at  Temple  Brien.  In  these  (at  pre- 
sent closed  up)  were  discovered  many  small  cham- 
bers, bearing  evident  marks  of  fire,  and  connected  by 
narrow  passages.  Some  of  them  are  very  far  beneath 
the  present  surface,  but,  not  having  been  thoroughly 
explored,  their  number  and  extent  is  unknown. 
They  certainly  are  very  ancient,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  works  of  such  construction  at  so  early 
an  age  upon  any  other  than  religious  principle. 
Comfort  and  convenience  might  be  attained  with 
such  infinite  inferiority  of  trouble,  that  one  can 
h&rdly  believe  them  to  have  been  constructed  for 
private  uses.  A  sacred  designation  will  therefore 
be  deemed  most  probable,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider how  powerfully  the  exertions  of  men  may  be 
stimulated  byreligious  influence.  Where  supersti- 
tion prescribed  the  task,  no  difficulty  wa^  too  great 
^  be  surmounted.  'The  German  caves,  described 
by  Tacitus,  had  no'  reference  to  religion :  they, 
like  the  vaults  of  our  raths,  were  of  much  smaller 
dimensions,  and  made  for  domestic  purposes^^ 

ThQ 
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The  sabject  of  our  p^gan  antiquities  opens 
a  field  of  disquisition  for  a  short  excursion^  in 
which  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  reader. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  I  set  up 
for  an  antiquarian,  or  that  I  solicit  a  contest  with 
any  of  the  learned  professors  of  that  abstruse  sci- 
ence. My  only  view  is  to  correct  some  errors,  into 
which  a  late  writer  appears  to  have  fallen.  To 
do  this,  will  require  no  great  sliare  of  ingenuity  or 
learning.  He  has  produced  his  autliorities,  and  tlie 
question  simply  is,  whether  these  authorities  support 
liis  doctrine  or  not  The  writer,  to  whom  I  allud«, 
is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  light  he  has  thrown 
upon  obscure  subjects,  as  well  as  for  the  sound  prin- 
ciples, on  which  his  work  Is  generally  conducted. 
The  acknowledged  merit  of  his  perforcbance  is  au 
additional  inducement  to  the  rectifying  some  of  those 
inadvertencies,  from  which  no  human  composition 
is  exempt 

In  treating  of  the  pagan  antiquities  of  this  coun- 
try. Dr.  Ledwich  is  extremely  anxious  to  distin- 
guish between  tlie  Celtic  and  the  Scytbic  supersti- 
tions. That  of  the  former  is  called  pure  druidism, 
the  unpolluted  worship  of  the  groves,  devoid  of 
altar^  image,  or  external  symbol,  and  never  stained 
witli  human  blood.  This  he  finds  nniversally  esta- 
blished among,  the  Celts,' the  supposed  aborig'raal 

inhabitanu 
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inhabitatits  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  these  islands. 
'    This  pure,. simple,  and  primitive  form  of  worship 
^    was  succeeded  by  the  stone  altars,  circles,  pillars^ 
sad  sacrifices  of  the  ^ythians  or  northern  invaders,. 
who  either  abolished  die  druidic  wonliip,  or  mixed 
their  own  superstitions  with  it.     A  want  of  due  at.- 
tesition  to  this  distinction  has  been,  according  to 
him,  a  great  cause  of  perplexity  to  antiquarians, 
who,  by  keeping  it  in  view,  would  have  been  enabled 
to  preserve  a  steady  course  through  all  tlie  obscuri- 
ties-of  their  journey.    This  is  the  system — ^we  are 
^  now  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  as  satisfactorily  sup- 
ported as  it  is  cleariy  laid  down. 

Two  very  ancient  writers,  one  of  whom  lived  about 
fifty  years  before,  the  other  about  one  hundred  years 
after  tlie  christian  snra,  furnish  the  fullest  as  wdl  aa 
the  earliest  information  on  thesubject.  Julius  Caesar 
in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  where  he  com* 
manded  in  person,  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
Druids  and  their  tenets,  and  Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise 
oa  tlie  manners  of  the  Germans;  From  persons  of 
such  talents,  erudition,  and  means  of  information,  it 
is  now  vain  to  af^al.  If  they  rfiall  be  found  to 
support  the  system,  it  will  of  course  be  established  ; 
if  their  testimony  should  prove  adverse,  it  must  fall 
to  the  grround.     The  account  given  by  Cssar,  the 

earHer  of  tlie  two,  is  obviously  unfavourable.     He 

divides 
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dW  ides  entire  Gaul  (Galliam  onmem)  into  three  parts 
—one  inhabited  by  the  BelgoB,  another  by  the  Aqut- 
tani,  the  third  by  those  called  Celts,  in  their  own 
fongne,  and  Ganls  by  the  Romans.  These  last  he 
represents  as  very  superstitions,  sacrificing  human 
victims  on  many  occasions,  and  sometimes  with  a 
horrible  prafuseness.  For  this  purpose  they  con- 
structed large  wicker  figures,  which  they  filled  with 
nuen,  and  then  set  fire  to.  Culprits  were  more 
usuaUy  the  victims;  when  they  were  wanting,  the 
innocent  were  substituted.  They  worshipped  dif- 
ferent gods,  but  chiefly  Mercury,  of  whom  there 
were  many  images.  They  also  raised  mounds  of 
earth,  in  which  we're  placed  the  consecrated  spoils 
The  ministers  of  those  sacrifices  were  the  Druids. 
In  this  description  we  read  of  Celts,  sacrifices,  dei- 
ties, mounds,  images,  and  Druids,  but  not  a  word  of 
unpolluted  groves. 

With  respect  to  the  Germans,  among  whom,  upon 
die  authority  of  Tacitus,  Dr.  Ledwich  discovere 
Celtic  purity  and  Dniidic  groves,  Caesar  expressly 
aflirms,  that  they  had  no  Druids.  *    He  represents 

R  them 


^  Sir  James  Wmrr,  m  i-ery  aniMiiraiog  and  w^ll  mfornif^  •nti* 
qoary,  trrtnt  to  hare  in  this  point  mbuaderftood  Cc^^r,  whom  he 
r»pf««^tt  M  saying,  that  the  Germane  bad  neither  prieata  nor  r»li. 
i^kifi — Cvf  ar  only  says  lh«>y  had  no  Druidn.     He  qnotot  Caatar't  |>a«. 
»ajre,  r^fiKrting  thr  DniUU,  m  the  best  ejrW  accownl  of  that  §up<»r- 
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tbem  as  differing  much  in  tbeir  customs  from  tb^ 
Gauls.  Secluded  by  th^ir  inland  situation  from 
equal  opportunities  of  commercial  intercourse,  their 
ouly^pursuits  W^re  war  and  hunting.  The  deities 
they  adored  were  objects  of  sense,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  fire,  early  and  obrious  causes  of  wonder 
and  worship  to  the  savage  mind.  Tiie  neater  ap* 
proximation  of  the  Germans  to  a  state  of  nature 
adds  no  inconsiderable  weight  to  the  testimony  o€ 
Cflssar.  Such  is  the  account  left  us  by  thatcele* 
brated  statesman  and  general ;  let  us  see,  how  Dr« 
Ledwich  encounters  an  opposition  so  formidable. 

The  account  given  by  Caesar  of  tlie  Germans  Dr. 
Ledwich  is  satisfied  to  pronounce  doubtful ;  his  re- 
presentation of  the  Druids  he  endeavours  some- 
what preposterously  to  invalidate.  The  Roman  ge- 
neral, on  this  occasion,  is  considered  as  speaking 
more  like  a  soldier  than  a  scholar.  He  is  repre^ 
seoted  as  less  studious  of  trutb,  than  willing  to  assi- 
milate th^religion  of  the  Gaul»  to  tbat  of  die  Ro- 
mans. The  grounds  of  such  an  assimilation  are 
certainly  not  very  obvious.  It  could  be  no  great 
compliment  to  the  polite  priesthood  of  Rome,  to 
be  told  that  they  were  equalled  by  the  barbarians  of 
GauL  Besides,  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that  Caesar 
wrote  like  a  modern  author,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
mediate publication  of  his  works.  But  let  us  see,  bow 
this  charge  of  assimilation  is  supported.  Somcpas^ 
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cagesof  Caesar's  account  of  the  Druids'  tenets  are  pa^* 
rallelled  with  corresponding  statements  of  the  reli- 
gious optnioDS  of  the  Romanpriesthoodyand  from  this 
it  is  implied  that,  while  he  professed  to  exhibit  the 
GalUc  sopeiBtition,  be  was  in  reality  describing  that 
of  bis  own  country.  The  correspondence  of  these 
paraliels  b  not  always  very  striking,  and  the  points, 
iriiere  they  do  coincide,  are  only  those  general  ones^ 
in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  they  should  disagree. 
He  might  as  well  have  been  charged  with  an  assi- 
milatioa  to  the  Jewish  priesthood.  A  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  history  will  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  no  two  superstitions  could  well  be  se- 
lected, between  which  there  were  fewer  points  of 
resemblance.  Caesar,  who  had  bc^n  invested  with  the 
office  of  Flamen  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  religious  insti« 
totions  of  his  country,  when  he  wrote  the  commen- 
taries. Any  thing  like  striking  similitude,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  have  sfiecifically  noticed^  In  the 
material  circumstance  of  sacrifices  there  was  the 
greatest  disparity  between  Roman  and  Gallic  rites, 
and  where  shall  we  find  any  thing  among  the  latter, 
like  the  Luperei,  the  Salii,  the  Sodaies,  the  Cory** 
bantes,  &c.  ?  Admitting  it  fair  to  charge  a  writer 
with  assimilation,  who  adduces  points  of  mutual  re- 
semblance only,  with  what  justice  can  such  a  charge 
R  2  be 
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be  made  on  one^  who  to  sotoe  cases  of  general  resem* 
Iblance  adds  others  of  utter  dissioiilarjty.     To  most; 
feaden  such  a  relation  must,  I  think,  convey  a  strong 
impression,  not  of  assimilating  prejudice,  but  of  Judi- 
eious  and  aoeurate  obserration.    He  ciertainly  so  far 
assimilates,  as  to  giw  Roman  names  to  their  deities, 
but  this  is  well  accounted  for  by  Tacitus,  in  the 
phras^  inierpreMione  Bomana.    The  Roman  wri- 
ter called  the  gods  of  other  nations  by  the  names  of 
their  own,  according  to  the  offices  assigned  to  them. 
Dr.  Ledwich  justly  censures  the  conduct  of  those, 
who,  indulging  an  exuberant  fancy,  liave  exalted 
Druids,  the  barbarous  priests  of  a  barbarous  people, 
into  sages  and  phjlose>phers.     He  quotes  authon* 
ties,  in  one  place,  to  prove  their  savage  and  san« 
guinary  rites,  and,  in  another,  becomes  the  advocate 
of  tlieir  pure  religion  and  undeSled  groves.     In 
this  part  of  his  work,  at  least,  he  has  imprudently 
deserted  his  xiwn  strong  and  safe  ground  of  authen- 
tic document,  and,  in  support  of  a  favourite  system^ 
has  assumed  the  license  he  bad  denied  to  others* 
Such  is  the  danger  of  systematising,  and  so  mucU 
easier  is  it  to  lay  down  rules  than  to  follow  them ! 

**  We  know,""  says  Dr.  Ledwich^  "  that  the  BelgiD 
<*  conquered  and  colonized  the  Celts,  thiee  or  four 
**  centuries  before  our  sera,  and  imposed  on  the 
**  conquered  their  superstition  and  manners,  and 

""also 
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^  also  adoptedf  some,  that  were  Celtic.**  This  asseN 
tioo>  to  the  support  of  which  tio  authority  is*  ad-* 
dacedy  is  surely  made  in  a  manner  too  peremptory 
aod  unqualified.  That  the  Belgse  overran  a  part 
of  Gaul,  there  is  full  reason  to  believe,  but  without 
produciog  the  cfiGects  imputed  by  Dr.  Ledwich*  It 
is  related  by  Cssar,  who,  previous  to  his  expedi-^ 
tion  against  them^  had  taken  pains  to  be  informed 
of  their  situatton  and  circamstaDceSy  that  the  Belgse 
were  descended  from  German  tribes,  who,  at  an 
early  period  (antiqnitna)  had  crossed  the  Khine,  and, 
expelling  the  natives,  seuUd  in  a  part  of  Gaul. 
Here^  however,  the  conquest  ended.  No  intermix- 
ture of  the  two  nations  took  place,  but,  after  the 
manner  of  barbaric  invasion,  one  territory  was  dis^ 
peopled  to  make  room  for  another  S6t  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  Cela  were  reduced  within  narrower 
limits,  but  it  by  no  means  appears^  that  their  mode^ 
of  life  were  affected  by  the  Belgic  irruption.  Two 
or  three  centuries  after  Dr.  Ledwicb^s  overthrow 
of  their  discipline,  Csesar  found  tlietn  in  Complete 
pOBiession  of  a  large  part  of  Gaul.  The  Belg9 
and  they  were  then  distinct  and  independent  na« 
tions,  difiering  from  each  other  in  language,  laf^s, 
and  manners.  Csrsar  does,  indeed,  inddentally  no* 
tioe  the  disturbances  occasioned  in  Gaul  by  the  in« 
roada  of  their  fiercer  northern  neighbours ;  but  no* 

thing 
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thing  contained  in  his  work  is  sufficient  to  authorize 
the  assertion,  that  Gaul  had  heen  conquered  and  n 
coloDized  by  tliem.  Dr.  Led\vich*s  argument,  how- 
ever, will  derive  little  advantoge  from  the  admisnon 
of  his  premises,  for  we  shall  presently  find  that 
those  very  invaders  (the  Germans),  who  before 
CsDsar's  time  overran  the  Celts,  and  introduced  a 
foreign  superstitioni  were  in  the  days  of  Tacitus  no 
other  than  a  Celtic  people  themselves !  Strange 
inconsistency,  into  which  nothing  but  the  delusion 
of  system  making  could  betray  the  understand- 
ing ! 

When  an  author  is  quoted  with  a  view  of  emfHoy- 
ing  his  testimony  in  support  of  a  question,  or  of 
shewing  that  he  has  misconceived  a  matter,  his  sense 
should  be  fully  and  fairly  taken.  How  far  this  has 
been  done  in  Csesar's  case,  the  reader  will  judge. 
We  are  next  to  consider,  how  the  other  historian  has 
been  dealt  with. 

**  The  Druidic  groves,'*  says  Dr.  Ledwich, "  are  ac- 
*^  curately  marked  by  Tacitus,  by  his  calling  them 
**  casta  neniora,  nndefiled,  unpolluted  groves.  I  rely 
^'  on  the  idea  annexed  by  the  best  Latin  writers  to 
^  the  wotd  oMis,  as  meaning  perfect  purity,  which 
^  could  not  be,  did  the  Celtic  priests  stain  their 
**  altars  with  human  blood,  a  practice,  of  which  the 
"Roman  writers  speak  with  abhorrence.    In    de« 

«  scribing 
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^  scribing  the  religious  rites  of  the  Germans,  Tacitus 
^  lapses  into  the  error  common  among  the  ancients, 
^  that  of  not  discriminating  the  practices  of  the 
*'  diiFerent  Germanic  people,  while  to  an  attentive 
**  observer  be  incidentally  makes  such  distinctioiL 
*'  Thus  in  agreement  with  what  he  says  of  the  an- 
*'  cient  religion  and  unpolluted  groves  of  the  ancient 
^  Germans,  he  adds,  that  they  thought  it  inconsist- 
'*  ent  with  the  greatness  of  tlie  gods,  to  confine  them 
•*  within  walls,  or  give  human  representations  of 
*'  tliem.  They  consecrate  groves  and  forests,  and 
*'  call  by  the  names  of  tlieir  deities  that  secret  recess, 
•*  wliich  they  look  on  with  reverence.** 

Dr.  Ledwich  having  known,  that  tiie  Belgic  had 
subdued  and  colonized  the  Celts,  and  imposed  upon 
die  conquered  their,  manners  and  religion,  and 
having  dismissed  Ctesar,  who  lived  fifty  years  before 
our  sera,  somewhat  contemptuously,  for  not  attend- 
ing to  this  important  alteration,  now  discovers  the 
perfect  purity  of  Celtic  worship  in  the  account  of 
a  people,  who  lived  one  hundred  years  after  it!  So 
lucky  a  discovery  to  the  support  oi  a  favourite  sys- 
tem made  the  Doctor  probably  overlook  the  trifling 
circumstance  of  its  oversetting  his  known  fact  of  the 
afore8a;d  conquest  and  colonization.  Both  could 
not  be  true.  Perhaps  upon  further  examination  the 
reader  will  be  inclined  to  assent  to  neither.     In  the 

passage. 
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passage  quoted  from  Dr.  Ledwich^s  work,  it  is  Mne- 
what  remarkable  that  Tacitus  should  labour  under 
the  double  charge  of  doing  what  he  has  not  done, 
and  of  not  doing  what  he  actually  has  done.  He  is 
quoted  as  a  describer  of  the  pure  Celtic  worship  of 
the  groves,  and  he  is  represented  as  lapsing  intp 
the  common  error  of  not  discriminating  the  prac- 
tices of  the  different  Germanic  tribes.  If  I  read 
him  right,  this  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  his  con  • 
duct,  but  lefdim  speak  for-hhnself. 

The  celebrated  tffeatise  on  the  manners  of  the 
Germans  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he 
treats  of  them  generally,  in  the  second  severally. 
The  division  is  thus  marked  by  himself.  '^  Hsec  in 
commune  de  omnium  Germanorum  engine  ac  mo<- 
ribus  accepimus — nutlc  singulanim  gentium  insti- 
tuta  ritusque^  quatenus  a  se  diflferant^.  expediam.** 
This  at  least  promises  discrimination.  I  believe  we 
shall  find  him  as  good  as  his  word. 

Agreeable  to  the  plan  laid  down^  he  gives  in  the 
first  part  the  following  general  and  brief  account  of 
Germanic  worship.  "  Their  chief  god  is  Mercuiy, 
''  to  whom,  on  certain  days,  they  think  it  even  lawful 
^*  to  sacrifice  human  victims.  Common  animals 
"  serve  to  appease  Hercules  and  Mars.  Some  of 
<^  the  Suevi  also  offer  sacrifices  to  Isis.  Row  a 
"  foreign  deity  came  to  be  introduced,  I  hare   not 

"  discovered 
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^  disGoreied,  only  that  die  emblem  itseli^  formed 
^  into  the  shape  of  a  galley,  shews  it  to  be  ao  im- 
**  ported  religion.  But  they  think  it  inconsistent 
^  with  their  celestial  gneatness  to  eonfine  gods  with* 
^  in  walls,  or  represent  ^m  by  human  figures. 
^  They  consecrate  groves  and  forests,  and  give  the 
^  moies  of  gods  to  that  secret  object,  ivhich  is  only 
^seen  by  the* eyes  of  devotion."  This  passage 
might  have  been  justly  quoted  in  proof  of  the  gene- 
ral simplicity  of  their  worship,  but  it  proves  no 
move.  The  express  mention  of  human  victims  puts 
an  end  to  aU  ideas  of  Celtic  purity ;  and  could  the 
writer  revive  to  peruse  his  commentator,  he  would 
probably  be  surprised  at  finding  his  authority  relied 
on /or  the  existence  of  Celts  and  Druids  in  a  trea* 
tise^  wbqre  neither  of  them  are  even  mentioned, 
and  in  a  countij,  where  neither  of  them  were  to  b^ 
found. 

We  shall  now  pass  .on  to  the  particular  descrip- 
tion of  those  tribes,  in  the  discrimination  of  which 
he  is  said  to  be  so  deficient  It  is  only  necessary  tp 
adsenta  such  as  exhibit  any  religious  singularities. 
Th^  fii^  mentioned  are  the  Semnones,  who  consi.- 
dened  themselves  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  Suevi. 
^  They  assemble  at  a  stated  time,  in  a  sacred**  (not 
a  very  piue)  '^  grove,  where  they  form  leagues,  and, 
**  baring  publicly  immolated  a  man,  celebrate  the 
s  « commencement 
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^*  commencemeot  of  their  horrid  rites.  This  grove 
'^  none  dares  enter,  except  bound  in  token  of  sub- 
''  mission  to  the  deity,  and  if  he  happens  to  fiaill,  be 
*'  is  not  permitted  to  rise,  but  must  roll  himself 
**  along  the  ground.**  The  next  notice  of  religious 
particularity  introduces  us  to  Castum  Nemus,  the 
grove  of  perfect  purity,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Ledwicfa,  could  not  be,  did  the  Celtic  priests  stain 
their  altars  with  human  blood.  Having  mentioned 
the  names  of  seven  tribes,  of  whom  the  Angli  (then 
little  conceiving  the  future  importance  of  their 
name)  are  one,  Tacitus  observes,  that  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  is  their  worshipping  in  com- 
mon Herthus  or  mother  eartli.  *^  There  is  in  an 
^'  island  of  the  ocean*  a  chaste  grove,  in  which  is  a 
"  consecrated  car  covered  with  garments,  wliich  the 
^  priest  alone  is  permitted  to  touch.  He  affects  to 
"  believe  the  goddess  to  be  here  personally  present, 
*•  and  witli  much  veneration  follows  her  car,  drawn 
"  by  cattle.  Scenes  of  joy  and  festivity  take  place ; 
^  war  and  arms  are  laid  aside,  and  peace  and  repose, 
"  then  only  acceptable,  prevail,  until  the  priest  recon- 
**  veys  to  the  temple  the  goddess  satiated  with  human 
**  conversation.  Presently  after  the  car  and  gar- 
*'  ments,  and,  if  you  believe  them,  the  goddess  herselfi 
"  are  purified  by  immersion  in  a  secret  lake.     The 

"  slaves 

t  Supposed  to  be  the  island  of  Rug^n  in  the  Baltic. 
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^*  slaves,  employed  to  minister  at  her  rites,  are 
*'  instaatly  swallowed  up  in  the  same  waters.  Hence 
^'  a  mysterious  and  holy  terror  aeising  from  their 
<<  ignorance  of  what  that  being  may  be,  which  none 
*^  can  behold  and  live  !*'  The  last  he  mentions  are 
the  *^  Nabarvali,  who  possess  a  grove  long  sacred  to 
^  idigioq.  The  presiding  priest  is  dressed  like  9 
**  woman,  but  the  gods  worshipped  are,  according 
^  to  Raman  int^rpnWion^  Castor  and  Pollux.  Tliis 
(« is  understood  froin  the  nature  and  offices  of  their 
<*  deiQ' ;  the  name  given  to  it  b  y  them  is  Alcis.  There 
^*  are  no  images,  nor  is  there  any  vestige  of  foreign 
**  superstition,  bat  the  adoration  is  paid  as  to  young 
'^  men  and  brothers,*^ 

From  the  foregoing  translation  of  »I1  that  T^citua 
has  said  of  the  German  superstitions,  the  reader  may 
judge,  with  what  propriety  be  is  quoted  as  an  autho- 
rity for  unpolluted  Celtic  groves,  and  Druidic  wor-^ 
ship.  His  casta  nemora,  so  confidently  pronounced, 
on  the  authority  of  the  best  Latin  writers,  to  mdm 
the  perfect  purity  of  Celtic  ritual  unpolluted  with 
human  blood,  is  only  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Ledwich^ 
quotation.  To  one  grove  alone  he  gives  the  epithet 
cattunty  which,  i^fiatever  meaning  the  author  might 
affix  to  it,  is  wholly  insufficient  to  support  the  sense 
asrigoed  by  Dr.  Ledwich.  No  part  of  the  ceremor 
aies  is  in  any  respect  druidic,  at^d  least  of  all  Uie 
83  conclusion, 
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conclusion,  which,  to  crown  the  sacred  ceremoiites, 
drowns  the  poor  slaves  who  attended  them.  Was 
Tacitus  an  historian  of  less  gravity,  one  might 
suppose  that  the  word  eastum  was  used  ironically, 
the  unusual  festivities  of  the  scene  encouraging  a 
belief,  that  chastity  might  have  been  dispensed  with 
on  the  occasion.  If  Ta:citU8  was  really  describing 
droidism,  it  must  have  been  withont  his  knowledge. 
Had  he  even  discovered  any  similitude,  or  intermix- 
ture of  that  religion  with  the  superstitions  of  the 
<7ermans,  he  would  have  been  the  more  careful  to 
note  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  Caesar*^  having 
previously  touched  on  the  same  subject. 

The  ancient  grove  of  the  Naharvali  afforded 
another  happy  proof  of  Celtic  dmidism  among  the 
Germans.  <<  What,**  says  the  Doctor  triumphantly, 
**  could  this  ancient  religion  be,  which  had  no  ves- 
•*  tige^of  foreign  superstition  ?  It  fnustbe  the  religion 
*^  of  the  primseval  inhabitants,  who  were  Celts,  and 
"  that  was  the  true  dnrid'.vj."  Tacitus,  however,  had 
entered  a  caveat  against  this  conolusion  by  his-  ac* 
count  of  their  worship,  resetfibling  that  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  "  which,"  says  the  Doctor,  "it  could 
<*  not  be  without  their  images,  and  he  also  adds  that 
"  the  deity  adored  there  was  called  Aids.  Here  and 
^'  in  other  places,  Tacitus,  as  well  as  Caesar  before, 
**  wishes  to  assimilate  the  deities  of  other  countries 

*•  with 
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«  with  Hae  Roman,  and  falls  into  dtreet  contradic-. 
"  tions."  Tbia  is  reailj  a  pervenion  of  the  author's 
aenae,  which  is  eqoalty  inreconcileaMe  with  the  can- 
door  of  a  critic,  or  the  knowledge  of  a  scholar. 
Tadtns  only  says,  that  the  worship  paid  to  tlietr" 
god  AJeis  was  so  Uke  to  that  of  Castor  and  Pollox, 
that  in  Roman  ioterpretadon  (inteipretatioBe  Ro- 
mana)  he  was  indnced  to  call  it  so.  Instead  of  in- 
carring,  he  appears  to  have  studiously  guarded 
against  a  charge  of  assimilation,  and  as  for  the  Doc- 
tor's contradictioBs,  I  believe  they  are  to  be  found. 
not  in  the  text, bnt  in  the  commentary. 

One  of  the  principal  inferences  drawn  from  the 
testimony  of  Tacitns  u,  that  the  Celts,  by  whom  this 
religion  was  professed,  were  the  primaval*  inhabi- 
twrts  of  Germany  as  weU  as  Gaul.    Of  the  Celtic 

«M8blishment 

*  I  am  amie.  that  the  infeKnee  km  drmwn  fWw  r«.w  .od  -ftdtw 
■riilatt.  fum  i««peelable«itiqi»r>.n  authorily  ;  k,t  how  i«  their 
•«»««o,  to  be  tndtd  )    Tbt  authentic  hiRtoty  of  Oaui,  Oemmv 

-rfBrt«i,  ocmme««,  with  the  «bnner  5  for  .hew  are  •«  to  look  Ibi 
-fc«|at«.,  th««ohedep*»ded  o».  prior  u>  hi.>  P^rlier^^ 
NTMlnd  m  McbdarineM^  aiid  w  mnebaiind  »itb  fiiMe,  dMiwUiiair 
It  »ay  traly  be  «id  of  them.  i.  cen.i.  but  their  oncertairt,.    Ce\Z 

t»-tl-t.p,«d«*rU»«H«ba»d««bof  Emope.  ».,be.Ztol 

..wA.^  hot  they  .HI  be  fcoDdtooonre,  little  na!  hK„,ojje  reapect. 

."!1!!!!!^;  "^^"^  '•""^  compi^^of tJ  JZSi 

h«or,  c«Mly  aetaowWge  theobacnrity,  i„w(,i..h  th#«rtv  accouBt, 
efOrftoa^»ytlMMan>imol«e<l.  ndthe  ft«,«ont diflJcoUy  of  ik. 
€rimm»tmt  bettr.  then..    U  the    bypoth«i,  of  Celtic  origin  be 

•dmitted, 
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establishment  we  huve  ftlre^dy  seea  the  accoant 
transmitted  by  Csesar ;  it  remains  to  examine  the  re- 
port of  the  Germanic  origin  delivered  by  Tacitus* 
This  celebrated  writer,  after  describing  the  situation 
and  boundaries  (tf  the  country,  proceeds  to  an  in* 
quiry  into  the  origin  of  its  inhabitajats.  Some,  he 
observea,  affirm  (vetustatis  licentift,  wUh  the  license 
9f^9n  andguarianj  that  the  Marsi,  Gambrini,  Suevi, 
and  Vandals,  were  the  true  ancient  appellations  of 
the  people*  That  the  name  of  Germany  had  beea 
recently  added  by  a  tribe,  in  his  time  called  Tungri, 
whtt  h^d  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  expelled  the  Gauls^ 
That  ibeywere  then  called  Germans,  and  from 
them  by  degrees  the  country  called    Germany* 

After 


aifmitted,  Greeks,  Romos,  Oennaiif,  and  Gauls  lay  equal  claims  to  it. 
Umaybe^aiidprobaUy  jstrue^thatall  descended  from  the  same  stock  ; 
but  leqg  before  the  time  that  certain  history  begins,  they  had  branched 
tftttinto  an  infln'te  variety  of  tribes,  retaining  perhaps  some  faint  marks 
«f  primitive  resemblaoee,  but  diilering  from  each  other  in  maanens, 
eostoBsf  and  langwffer  The  Bclgas  overninaing  the  Gauls,  or  the 
Gaolathe  Selg9,  was,  according  to  this  opinion,  only  one  Celtic  tribe 
dispossessing  another.  In  a  general  view  of  the  qnestion,  it  should 
seem.that  those,  who  called  tbeuiselves  Celts  in  dssar's  time,  had  no 
better  title  to  originality  than  their  neighbours.  Indeed,  if  we  trace 
matten  to  the  Ibnotain  head,  what  were  Scythians  themselves  bnt  a 
branch  of  the  piimitive  stock?  The  ant  bora  of  the  universal  history 
aecm  to  tiiink  the  title  of  Gomeriaas  mors^  appropriate  to  the  Celtio 
people,  at  the  deseendanUofGomer  the  son  of  JIaphctt  from  whoae  bro* 
thcr  Magog  they  suppose  the  Scythians  to  be  derived.  This  is  goin^ 
very  high  no  doubt  But  aa  a  general  name  it  seems  preferable  to 
that  of  Cehs,who  at  the  time,  that  certain  history  bdpns,  were  only  one 
tribe  of  the  Gomerian  swarm. 
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After  Qodcing  some  fabulous  accounts  of  drane  attd 
heroic  progenitors  celebrated  in  tbe  venes  of  their 
bards,  be  professes  his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those^ 
who  believe  the  Germans  to  be  tbe  tndigenovrs  in^ 
habitants  of  the  country/  evinced  by  the  great  simi- 
larity, that  prevailed  through 'them  all  in  size,  figtire, 
feature,  and  manners.  This  is  the  substance  of  his 
observations  on  the  antiquity  of  the  German  people, 
in  which  we  find  as  little  notice  of  Celts,  as  \fe  dlii 
of  Druids  in  their  religion.  Surely  there  were  n*i 
Celts  in  Germany,  when  Tacitus  wrote.  Had  Aey 
been  its  primeval  possessors,' some  memory  of  theiti 
must  hiave  been  preserved  among  their  bards  and 
aniifuarians,  whom 'he  represents  as  very  fond  of  re* 
tracing  the  annals  of  their  origin.  Hie  credit  of 
a  relation,  composed  upon  the  spot  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  the  most  aCute  of  the  Boman 
faistorians,  is  likely 'to  maintain  its  ground  agtiiist 
oiore  formidable  opponents  than  Dr.  Ledwicb. 
Upon  a  revicAv  of  the  foregoing  observatiolis,  a 
plain  man,  who  has  no  antiquarian  system  to  support, 
and  whose  sole  object  is  information,  will  be  inclined 
ID  cbink,  that' whoever-  undertakes  to  form  a  regular 
and  consistent  account  of  a  primseval  establisbmentbf 
pagan  worship  must  labour  in  vain.  Let  who  will 
have  laid  the  foundation,  such  local  varieties  wouM 
afaortly  arise^  as  to  make  it  in  a  few  years  as  difficuit« 
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BM  it  is  iiunwterial,  to  distingimh  the  true  original. 
Is  is  idle  to.  charge  upon  Ciesar  and  Tacitus  a  want 
of  judgment  to  discriminate  wfaat»  even  with  the 
advantages  of  their  early  information;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  discriminated*  They  related  what  tliey 
saw  or  what  they  heard,  and^  if  they  wanted  better 
documents  for  historical  narration^  with  what  bppe 
shall  modem   industry  think  of  supplying  Uiem  ? 
From  their  information  it  appears,  that  the  Celts, 
those  supposed  forefathere  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and 
the  British  islands,  were  only  one  among  a  gteiit 
many  oUier  barbaric  tribes  and  nations,  and  that  in 
point  of  antiquity,  either  as  to  tlieir  origin  or  their 
.religion,  they  have  no  gceater  claim  to  precedence 
than  their  neighbours.    Population,  and  its  conco- 
mitant doctrines  confessedly  came  from  the  East. 
Befedring  to  the  most  ancient  fountain  of  know- 
le4ge,  we  shall  find  that  stone  altars,  images,  and 
grove  worship,  possess  equal   titles  to  antiqui^. 
The  instructions  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel 
are  decisive  on  this  subject.  '*  Ye  shall  utterly  des- 
*^  troy  all  die  places,  wherein  the  nations,  which  ye 
'^  ^11    go  to  possess,  served  their  gods,    upon 
*i  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  kills,  aad  under 
^  every  groen  tree.    And  you  shaU  overthrow  thmr 
^  altars,  and  break  their  pillars,  and  burn  their  groves 
**  with  fire,  and  destroy  the  names  of  them  out  of  that 

«  place.'' 
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*  place."  Here  we  have  a  record,  equally  antient 
and  authentic,  of  the  early  establishment  of  different 
Ibrms  of  paganism,  and,  what  is  more  appropriate  to 
die  present  argument,  it  will  appear  from  the  same 
^authority,  that  varieties  of  worship  existed  in  the 
same  nation.  When  Elijah  challenged  the  heathens 
to  a  trial  of  skill,  which  was  to  determine  who  were 
the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  he  orde»  to  be 
summoned,  the  prophets  of  the  groves,  four  hun- 
dred, and  the  prophets  of  Baal,  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  question  of  priority  among  these  super- 
stitions is  left  in  an  obscurity  not  to  be  removed, 
the  sacred  writers  having  been  equally  inattentive  to 
discrimination.  One  only  point  seems  to  be  esta- 
blished, that  sacrifices  of  some  kind  appertained  to 
every  religions  worship.  Sacrifices  necessarily  im« 
plied  altars,  and  these  were,  for  the  greater  part  at 
least,  formed  of  stone.  *^  As  the  Celts  were  unac- 
^  qoainted  with  metals,^  says  Dr.  Ledwicb,  **  they 
^  could  not  form  stone  temples  ^nd  images,  and 
^  theiefbre  it  is  most  erroneous  to  call  stone  circles 
**  and  cromleches  Druidic*''  The  stone  circles  and 
cxomleches  of  this  country  appear  evidently  to  1:^. 
the  work  of  a  people  ignorant  of  the  us^  of  iQCtals, 
DO  impression  of  a  tool  being  ever  seen  on  them. 
His  conclusion,  therefore,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what 
should  follow  from  his  pi^mises.  The  rudeness  of 
T  those 
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^tjliQse  works  is  a  strong  ad4itiQpal  proof  of  tbeir 
^reat  axitiquit.y,and  inclines  one  ^belifdve  thfil  |hey 
were  aboriginal.  Tt^e  northern  nation,  \ybo  oyemfi 
tbi.s  coantjry  ^  a  la^r  period,  were  surely  ajcqu^nted 
wi,tb  tbe  u^pf  inetals.  Hoiy  did  they  else  construct 
the  T,essels»  ijhat  bro^glit  tbeif ,  or  the  w^ppns,  tl^t 
insured  tbeir  success?  I^  ,i)l^exe/bre,  tbe  ajtgyipent 
drawn  j&oija  tjtie  u»p  of  metals  pepyes  ^jpy  tbiogy  iX  i<9  ^ 
th^  those  monmqe;Qts,  the  altars  at  least,  were  .of 
earlier  constf uction.    With  respject  to  temples^  it  is 
ppf,  iipprob^ble,  jtbat  tbe  gloomy  $h$vde  qt  a  gfov^e 
might  hfve  been  Qne  of  tbe  earliest  seat^  of  iieligjous 
{ub^ration^  a?  i^  afforded  a  )ii^d  qf  t;emp.le   ready 
i^ame4  for  tl^  purpose.    ^  laudable  desire  of  doin^ 
greater  honour  to  tbe  dpity  ^puld  naturally  e^ccite 
fo  further  f^ai^ef tion^.    To  a  si^^ple  people^  Yjnac- 
.quainted  wiltb  arcbitecturi^j  »i>d  e^tim^tin^  the  value 
ofa  Wjork  by  the  labour  pf  cpn^fructiqni  pooc^rpus 
stone  momup.ept^  wpi)}^d  present  a^  rnqst  obvious  9fi 
^yell  as  a  ipoft  acceptable  offering.    The  rpder  th^e 
worV,  the  ffi^eatejr,  post  prpb^ly,  its  antiqui^,  Ston^- 
hengpyfrpm  its  superior  cppstructioni  should  seem  (p 
be  ope  of  ^q  latent  mDn^In6f)t;  of  thij^  kiody     Bri- 
tsau,  in  vyluch  dmidjsfn  appears  to  have  attuned  its 
most  p^rfiect  form,  abounded  in  ^rpod^  but  in  many 
pl^pes  wa^  dl^ficie^t  fn  ston?.    This  might  have  oc- 
casioned a  local  pre()Uection  in  favour  of  groves. 

Th« 
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TW  reverence  j^ald  to  the  misl^toe,  and  tb<^  pious 
formality,  with  ivliich  it  was  takeri'frotn  the  tr^e,  have 
'h6eh  minateiy  described.  AV'hat  was  tb  be  done  in 
those  places,  where  nb  lAisletoe  was  fbund  i  Stone 
aflbrdsso  obvious  a 'material  for  altai's  and  monu- 
ments, tUat,  whei'e  it  cbtild  be  hail,  it  w6uld  probably 
be  reported' to:  If  even  attiong^the'  Gl?rmaris,  whom 
Tacitus  r^prefsedts  as  s(u^  unmixed  race  of  men,sdch 
differences  of  ifeli^ion  were  foahd,  h6w.  can  we 
possibly  believe,  tli^  any  on^  form  ever  cbitluslvely 
prevailed' throQghbtft  these  islahds^  the  inhabitants 
6f  which  aii^  described  in  the  earliest  acdounts  of 
tliem  as  a  mixed  one  ?  The  cotb'mbd  &uU^  of  stnti- 
quarife,  a:nd  nolddy  censdries  it  di6re  unsparingly 
than  Dlr.  E^wich,  is  setting  dp  systems,  ,tb  support 
which  tU^  sense  of  atithbrs'is'distortcjd,  and  the/v^ht 
of  facts  supplied'  from'  fafafcy.  The  efforts  of  an 
ardent  imagination  dfxJeti  anidicj,  atid  sometime^ 
fnstrbct  in  their  very^itors*;  to  pervert  ah  autbdr's 
meaning  is  always  reprehensible.  Whoever,  theril^^ 
lar^iwere  the  cotistructors  df  our  stone  ndontitnents, 
we  majrconfidently  rank  the  greater  numb^  of  them 
not  only*  among  the  most  curious,  but  alto  ambn^ 
the  moat  early  reliqaes  of  pagan  antiquities. 

Insieady  therefore,  of  hoping  with  Dr.  Ledwich, 

thai  perplexities  will  be  removed  by  supposing  one 

aniTecsal  Celtic  standard,  there  seems  reason  to 

T2  think 
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thinky  that  they  will  rather  be  increased.  An  hyjKH 
"thesis  not  founded  on  truth,  however  ingeniously 
defended,  must  ultimately  lead  to  error.  Such  in- 
genuity, as  we  have  now  been  considering,  will  not 
make  many  converts.  Different  forms  of  supersti- 
tion appear  to  have  subsisted  from  the  earliest  ages, 
not  only  among  tribes  remote  from  each  other,  but 
even  among  contiguous.  Druidism,  or  Celtic  pu- 
rity, if  it  ever  actually  eiisted,  was  probably  no 
more  than  a  local  variety.  The  invention  of  it  in 
Britain,  if  such  an  opinion  be  well  founded,  serves 
further  to  weaken  its  claim  to  primssval  establish- 
ment. In  this  case  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family,  the  continent  having 
been  first  peopled.  All  that  now  seems  practicable 
is,  to  collect  tlie  accounts  of  the  earliest  and  most 
authentic  writers,,  and  to  describe  tlie  yet  existing 
monuments,  not  for  the  sake  of  constructing  a  sys- 
tem, but  of  obtaining  the  best  information  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit. 

Another  curious  vestige  of  ancient  nanners, 
.which  very  often  occurs  in  thi&  part  of  the  island,  is 
to  be  seen  in  those  heaps  of  burned  stones,  on  or 
by' means  of  which  the  natives,  at  some  period, 
eooked  their  victuals.  Of  the  way,  in  which  this 
was  done,  I  believe  no  certain  .account  has  reached 
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us.     Somethiog  like  it^  we  are  told,  is  practised  at 

Otaheitey  where  they  bake  tlieir  meats  by  means 

of  stones  made  hot,  and  covered  over  with  leaves 

and  earth.    This  mode   wis  probably  in  use  dur 

ling  the  times  of  pastoral  life,  when  they  roamed 

io    tribes  with  their  flocks,   knowing   no   enemy 

but  the  wolf  of  the  forest.     These  heaps  are  often 

found  in  the  neighboarhood  of  bogs,  and  frequently 

covered  over  with    turf,  the    formation  of  which 

they    probably  preceded^  being  placed  there  for 

the  convenience  of  the  fuel,  which  the  trees  af* 

forded.     The  stones,  of  which  they  are  composed, 

are  commonly  small,    seldom   exceeding  half   a 

pound  weight,  and,  when  they  lie  in  the  way,  are 

often  made  use  of  for  repairing  roads.     From  the 

great  number  of  them  still  remaining,  though,  be* 

^ides  the  road  use,  many  heaps  must  have  been 

levelled  in  tilling  the  ground,  we  may  infer  a  very 

considerable   degree  of   early  population.    They 

alio  afford  a  curious  prodf  of  the  iDCorruptibility 

of  charcoal,  small  pieces  of  which  are  still  to  be 

ibund  in  them,  as  sound  and  perfect  as  the  stone 

diey  are  mixed  with.     I  have  observed,  that  these 

heaps  are  always  found  close  to  water,  an  additional 

pnxif  of  their  having  been  used  for  cooking. 

Antijuitifs 
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Antiquities — EcckmUical. 


To  the  rude  monuments  of  the  pagan  sera  sue- 
ceed  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  erected  since 
d>e  introduction  of  Christianity.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  the  former  of  which> 
from  tlieir  priority,  both  in  age  and  excellence^ 
claim  our  first  consideration.  It  will  not,  however, 
oh  the  present  occasion  be  necessary  to  do  much 
flQore  than  mention  them,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  alreiidy  described  in  Smith's  history  of  this 
county. 

The  number  of  religious  houses  in  this  county, 
whose  traces  are  discoverable  iii  r^cfordi^  or  iti  ruins,* 
was  once  vevy  considerable*  Most  of  these  were? 
built  since  the  iifvasion  of  Henvy  the  seeond>  and 
owe  their  existence  to  the  descendtotsof  the  English 
adventurers*  The  city  of  Corkhad  no  less  thati  sixy 
one  of<  which  is  said  to  h&ve  been  founded  in  th^ 
seventh  century  by  St.  j^inbar,  founder  also  of  the 
cathedral.  The  buildings  were  completed  by  Gill- 
£da,  (Ae  of  the  succeeding  bishops,  whose  name 

it 
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U  bore,  beiog  caliied  GiU-abl>ey.  Of  all  tbose  re- 
li^o^  bQu^e»  sqarcelj'  any  remains  are  now  visible, 
probably  ia  ^ons^uience  of  being  situated  in  a  po-' 
puloos  tQWi^  aod  Wfordingi  after  their  original  uses 
ha4  ceysed,  cojiiveoie^t  materials  for  house-building, 
y  ruky  aucb  circumst^npes  it  is  ujnoecessary  to  df^- 
t^B  ibe  /e^der  wvAk  »i$  ea^Ho^ratioa  of  their  naEoes 
or  desigo^tioQS.  Yougball  h|Ml  two  (owied  in  the 
thirte^e^tb  €ie^ury  by  the  FitzgeraldS|  but  preseot- 
ing  DOtluDg  wort}iy  of  particular  notice.  The  oldest 
edifice  ,of  ibis  kiad  }s  the  abbey  at  floss  Carbery,  a 
plaic^  celebrated,  at  a^ery  early  periodi  as  a  s^at  of 
piety  and  learning.  The  situation  of  this  abbey 
was  happily  chosen.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky,  but 
Ferdant  eminence,  deciding  to  tb^  south,  and  pfLrtly 
insulated  by  the  tide.  In  front  if  a  straod  of  9om^ 
extent)  and  beyond  it  the  bay  of  Boss,  sheltered  on 
the  east  by  the  promontory  of  the  Galleybead.  On 
leach  aide  of  the  strand,  the  Und,  which  is  very  fer- 
tile, 119^  to  a  ^onsiderajble  height,  someda;»es  ab- 
mpt,  but  more  generally  with  a  gradwl  acclivity. 
Even  now  the  situation  is  fine;  when  the  coui^try 
was  adorned  with  native  wood^,  it  must  hav^  been 
^fnineotly  bei^utiful.  Of  this  venerable  structure 
thf  re  remain  only  two  side  walls  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  chftpel.  It  was  lighted  from  the  ends, 
there  being  but  oue  very  small  and  narrow  window, 

in 
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in  the  north  wall,  near  the  east  end.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  low  door,  arched  semicircularly,  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Saxon  stile,  but  without  any 
ornament  or  engraving.  The  workmanship,  how- 
ever, though  plain,  is  neatly  executed,  being  formed 
of  freestone,  well  cut  and  fitted,  and  diverging'or 
sloping  to  the  inner  part  of  the  wall.  The  stile  of 
the  mason  work,  which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  in 
some  of  our  old  churches,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  modem  buildings.  Each  wall  is  composed  of  a 
double  range  of  large  field  stones,  having  one  fair 
or  flat  side,  which  being  brought  to  the  face  of  the 
wall,  bothwithin  and  witlK>ut,  gives  it,  at  a  little  dis- 
I  tance,  the  appearance  of  being  built  with  hewn  stone. 
In  other  respects  the  stones  are  of  an  unfavourable 
shape  for  laying,  being  of  -a  lumpish  and  irregular 
form,  except  on  the  flat  side.  As  none  of  them  reach 
far  into  the  wall,  or  have  what  masons  call  a  good  bed, 
it  was  necessaiy  to  its  durability  that  they  should  be 
well  cemented.  This  was  effectually  done  by  means 
a  very  strong  mortar,  composed  of  small  stones, 
gravel,  and  lime,  with  i^ch  the  central  part  of  the 
wall  is  filled.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
field  ^ones,  both  because  similar  stones  abound  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  because  they  never  rise 
from  the  quarry  in  that  form.  Persons  acquainted 
with  the  varieties  of  ancient  architecture  may  be 

able 
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lAile  froii  thb  dfescriptkm  to  form  UQme  judgmeoi 
of  the  probable  age  4^  tbis  abbey.  It  is  coasidered, 
aad  I  believe  justly,  as  of  great  antiquity,  though  I 
vill  notventore  to  say,  that  it  has  lasted  since  the 
daya  of  St.  Fai^hnan,  who  in  tbe  bq^ipnifig  of  the 
sixth  oaoturjr  is  said  to  bav^  fouoded  both  the  M>bey 
and  the  cathednl  of  Ross.  Ii|  ^^^pisaiimng  the  in* 
side,  I  fiboad  that  die  wall#  hfiA  once  beea  incnisted 
with  a  thick  eoat  or  plaister  of  Jime  and  gravel,  of 
whidxoDly  a  very  sanall  part,  remains  on  the  side 
fwcAB^  the  north,  and  y^heri?  it  was  least  exposed  to 
the  iBckM^ncy  of  tbe  .weather.  The  Mtde,  that  does 
reinaio,  shews  tfaat  U  was  fi  oomppsi^on  pf  great  du- 
nd>ili^,  tbe  gyeperal  disappearance  of  which  is  ano- 
ther aigufient  of  tbe  b^ildi^g's  ^ge.  The  catbe* 
d|^  not  lisr  distant  from  the  abbey^  beani  no  jMurti- 
eular  feature  of  antiquity,  though  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  some  paitof  the  watfs  may  be  very  ancient 
Jt  is^  however,  .remai)[able  for  a  very  elegant  and 
modeni  impipvemept,  la|^  addod  by  tbe  dew  and 
chapter,  andei  whose  direction  a  tower,  standing  at 
the  west  eniiaiice,  was  raised,  and  a  spine  of  hewn 
•tone,  fi%  feet  high,  erected  thereon.  The  work 
wai  erected  by  Mr,  Edward  Shanaban,  of  Cork,  and 
does  great  ccedit  to  his  taste  and  ^kiU« 

Sl  Faughnau  and  his  successors,  however,  had 

iheir  day,  eqyoying  for  a  Icmg  series  of  years  no  in« 

u  considerabfe 
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Considerable  portion  of  ease  and  celebrity.  The 
ruins  of  their  establishment  are  viewed  with  some 
degree  of  reverence,  but  excite  in  die  mind  no 
other  emotion.  The  term  of  their  existence  at<- 
tained  a  fair  extent  of  mortal  duration ;  they  ful- 
filled their  ends,  and  are  gone.  The  fate  of  simi- 
lar establishments,  undertaken  with  equal  hopes  and 
very  superior  means,  appears  to  have  been  less  for* 
tunate.  The  village  and  neighbourhood  of  Butte- 
vant  exhibit  an  assemblage'  of  religious  edifices, 
sufficient  at  any  period  to  have  engaged  admiration. 
The  ruins  of  an  abbey  of  fi^ars  minor,  founded  by 
Edward  de  Barry,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  first, 
exhibit  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
the  windows  and  arches,  which  remain.  The  mason 
work  of  all  the  buildings  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  a  superior  stile,  nature  having  afforded 
every  desirable  advantage  in  a  supply  of  the  best 
materials.  The  possessions  of  these  religious  houses 
were  very  considerable,  one  of  them  being  said  to 
have  held  2060  Irish  acres ;  but  tbeir  most  valuable 
property  was  in  tithes.  By  a  faulity  often  attending 
human  afiairs,  the  very  circumstance,  that  was  fpndly 
considered  as  a  permanent  cause  of  prosperity,  be- 
came a  principal  instrument  of  their  ruin.  Had 
the  abbeys  been  poor,  they  might  have  passed  unno* 
ticedby  that  rapacity,  which  wealth  had  little  chance 

of 
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of  escaping.  Buttevant,  however^  felt  the  destruc- 
tive hand  of  desolating  powder  long  before  tlie  ge- 
neral dissolution  of  religious  houses,  having  been 
laid  waste  by  one  of  the  native  chiefs  during  the 
contention  of  the  hoases  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
when  the  £nglish  interests  in  this  kingdom  suffered 
a  temporary  disregard.  Since  that  time  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  flourished,  so  that  the  days^  of  its 
prosperity  however  bright,  were  soon  passed  over. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  county  are  some  remains 
of  a  preceptory  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Je- 
rusalem, situated  on  the  river  Clydagh  near  Mai* 
loffr,  formerly  called  Moume,  now  Balinamona.  This, 
which  was  abo  a  rich  establishment  founded  by  an 
English  gentleman,  in  the  reign  of  John,  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  same  time  and  by.  the  same  person. 

The  abbey  of  Timoleague  was  founded  in  tHe 
fourteenth  century  by  the  Mac  Carthy  family,  one 
of  whom,  king  of  Cork,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
second,  was  tlie  first  Irish  prince,  who  swore  fealty 
to  that  monarclu    Of  this  abbey,  which  seems  to 
have  stood  undisturbed  to  the  time  of  the  eighth 
Henry,  the  walls  are  still  nearly  entire.     It  is  well 
built,  and  in  the  same  stile  with  Other  foundations  of 
that  date,  but  possesses  no'  peculiar  elegance  of  stone 
work.  The  pointed  arches  of  die  doors  and  windows 
are  neatly  executed  with  a  brown  freestone,  the  place 
V  2  of 
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of  procuring  which  U^  I  belifeve,  unknown,  none  of 
it  being  in  the  innffledkte  neigbbonrhood  of  the 
abbey.  The  monka  wei^  ol  tfie  Franciscan  order, 
and  the  estaUiihinent^  as  appears  from  the  number 
of  apaitroentg,  pretty  conride#ab)e.  Its  skuation, 
though  low,  is  Tery  beai/tifa),  the  tide  flowing  tip  to 
its  walls,  and  fontting,  when  it  is  fall  j  a  very  noble 
piece  of  water  navigable  for  sloops  to  die  hsfbooi^ 
of  Courtmasherry,  distant  about  tliree  English  miles. 

The  abbey  of  Kilcrea,  founded  in  the  succeeding 
eentuiy  by  one  of  the  same  family,  and  for  idmilar 
uses,  is  also  in  good  preservation.  A»  an  establish- 
ment it  appean,from  its  remains,  inferior  to  the  for* 
mer ;  in  point  of  architecture  it  has  the  advantagCw 
This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  saperiority  of  f  lie  ma- 
terial, the  lands  at  Kilcrea,  as  well  as  at  Bntttvant^ 
affording  limestone  and  marble*  The  situatioA  of 
this  abbey  also  is  beautiful,  being  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bride,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  vale,  abom 
eight  miles  west  of  Cork. 

In  the  three  last  abbeys  are  great  piles  of  human 
bones,  for  tlie  ccdlection  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
account.  Tradition,  silent  respecting  two  of  tbem> 
reports  that  those  at  &ittevant  were  brought  from  a 
field  of  battle  in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  if  well 
founded,  may  account  also  for  tlie  other  collections: 
It  seems  more  consistent  with  the  pious  regard  ge* 

neraliy 
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Benily  paid  to  the  dead,  that  bones  might  bare  beefi 
thus  (braedmto  heaps,  than  tbattbe  adjacent  gi^ivree 
•bottU  be  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  jnakmg  so' 
BMNtifying  a  display. 

IfiissUrcao,  an  island  forfning  the  west  side  of 
Baltimoie  harbour^  contains  the  ruins  of  a  small  ab- 
bey JTor  Franciscans,  founded  by  one  of  the  0*Dris^ 
colJa  shortly  after  Kilcrea,  on  wheie  model  it  is  said 
to  have  been  built.  Astoaiode],itseeiiBikiore  proper 
to  say,  than  one  senred  for  all,  tlie  plan  being  nearly 
the  aaeie,  the  difference  merely  ia  size  and  exe* 
cetioik  The  sttnadon  of  tliis  apparently  well  chosen 
aeat  ci  pious  seclusion  (rottt  worldly  cam  was  not, 
however,  wishous  tto  alarms,  being  exposed  Co  daa« 
ger  from  the  side  of  the  seai|  at  a  time  when  the 
coast  was  ill  protected  Irom  the  attacks  of  ai^  in« 
tading  enemy*  This  was  ashappUy  eveasplified 
in  169l,wfaendie  town  of  Baltnnoee  was  plundered 
by  Algerine  piiates,  who  enteiedthe  hafbour  at  mid- 
night, and  eaivled  off  a  gveat  number  of  thein« 
habitanta. 

To  die  foregoing  catalogue  of  religioiis  ruins  ara 
to  be  added  the  remains  of  the  old  parochial  churches^ 
wbidi  were  formerly  very  numerous;  every  parish^ 
however  small,  had  one.  These  gradually  fell  into 
disuse  after  the  reformation^  being  more  than  were 
sequiied  for  the  piotestant  inhabitantSy  by  whom  also 

several 
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several  new  churches  were  built.  Their  ruins  shew 
them  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  very  small,  as 
well  as  simple  in  their  construction.  Lime  was  sel- 
dom used  as  a  cement,  notwithstanding  which  the 
stones,  usually  large,  are  so  wfeU  laid  as  to  insure 
great  durability.  Long  as  they  have  been  built,  tber^ 
are  few  parishes,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  the  walls 
are  not  yet  standing.  A  remarkable  circumstance, 
for  which  I  am  unable  to  account,  occurs  in  the 
small  parish  of  Dizart,  contiguous  to  the  town  of 
Cloghnikilty.  Tlie  walls,  within  which  the  incum- 
bent reads  assent  and  consent  on  being  collated  to 
the  benefice,  and  which  have  been  time  out  of  mind 
considered  as  the  remains  of  an  old  church,  are  obr 
yiousiy  those  of  a  small  castle. 

The  site  of  the  cathedrals  within  this  county  re- 
mains unaltered.  That  of  Cork,  which  was  rebuilt 
io  1733^,  retains  no  vestige  of  its  antiquity,  except 
the  gateway  in  the  west  end,  over  which  there 
is  a  spireof  very  indifferent  workmanship,  which 
ought  to  be  rebuilt  The  cathedral  of  Cloyne,  de- 
dicated to  iSt.  Colman,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  sixtli  century,  i»a^lain  Gothic 
building,  built,  like  otliers  of  like  date,  ia  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  lateral  aislescommunicating  with  the 
main  aisle  by  arches.  Near  this  is  a  round  tower, 
niuisty  feet  high,  the  only  one  now  remaining^  in 

this 
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ibis  county,  except  that  of  Kinneab^  which  is  about 
seventy.  Another  once  stood  near  the  cathedral  of 
Cork,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  Dr.  Ledwich^s 
accouDt  of  these  singular  structures  renders  any 
further  observations  unnecessaiy.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  they  were  first  raised  for  belfries.  Their 
situation,  close  to  a  jchurch,  shews  them  to  have 
been  among  its  appendages,  and  their  form  seems 
sufficiently  explanatory  of  their  purpose. 

Though  some  of  the  old  buildings,  which  have 
now  passed  under  review,  exhibit  traces  of  former 
grandeur  and  elegance,  yet,  compared  with  the  an- 
cient buildings  of  the  sister  kingdom,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  they  fall  infinitely  short 
of  the  latter  in  size,  beauty,  and  magnificence,  an 
additional  proof  of  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Irish 
in  civilization,  in  opulence,  and  in  arts. 


Antiquities — Civil.     . 


Of  ancient  edifices,  erected  by  men  of  opulence 
rod  authority,  the  remains  are  very  numerous.  Nor 
will  their  conunuance  surprise  any  person,  who  be- 
holds the  massy  strength  and  durability  of  these 

structures. 
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«tructttres,  raised  oot  as  now  for  the  tranquil  en|oy- 
ment  of  elegance  and  oooifert,  but  fior  aecurity  aaid 
4efeace.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  square  toiver,  ge- 
nerally iDety  bigbi  to  compensate  for  the  small  stxe 
of  the  area  by  the  jMunber  of  the  stories.  Cold  and 
gloomy  withioi  they  appear  fitter  abodes  fi>r  captives 
than  coi»querors»  atid  are  .distinguidied  by  the  veiy 
4tpfM?opriate  appellatioe  of  auitles.  Their  appear- 
ance aloue  is  abundant  proof  of  the  agitated  state  of 
a  country^  whene  such  fortresses  coadd  be  necessary 
itoiiisiiretbe]Nneserva,tioooflifeiindpn>perty.  Soaae, 
however*  are  of  superior  description^  and  not  defi- 
cient either  In  magnificenee  or  accomikodation. 
Tlie  situation  of  these  csatles  is  generally  bold  and 
commanding}  as  the  puxposes,  for  wbi^  they  were 
built,  may  easily  lead  one  to  eono^e.  A  pro- 
jecting rock,  ^e  brow  of  a  steep  hiU,  the  side  of  st 
river  or  sea  shore,  are  the  sites  generally  chosen,  as 
most  easily  capable  of  defence.  Some  of  theai, 
probably  the  gpreater  number,  had  an  inclosed  yard 
flanked  with  smaller  towers ;  others  seem  to  have 
eonsisted  of  little  more  than  the  castle  itself.  Tl&ere 
is  also  great  disparity  in  their  sizes,  many  of  them 
being  very  small  and  of  inferior  workmanship.  I» 
general,  the  walls  are  well  built,  of  great  ibickness, 
a^d  so  strongly  cemented,  that  many  hav<e  supposed 
the  mortar  of  a  p^cuUsr  composition.    3ut  it  jieeois 

ta 
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tJ5  be  the  property  of  lime  and  gravel  cement  to 
improre  in  cohesion,  as  it  advances  in  age.  Don- 
QceD  castle,  though  a  very  small  on^,  deserves  to  be 
particulariy  mentioned  for  the  singularity  of  its  pre- 
sent position.  It  stands  upon  what  is  nou'  a  very 
small  island  in  Ross  bay,  but  which,  when  the  cas- 
tle was  built,  made  part  of  the  main  land:  The 
sea  has  since  washed  away  the  ground  on  the  land 
side  of  it  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  leave  the  castle 
without  any  foundation  on  the  north  side.  The 
south  side  and  part  of  the  east  and  west  walls  are 
still  standing.  It  was  usual  to  build  castles  upon 
peninsulas,  wliere  the  approach  from  the  land  side 
was  very  nan-ow,  in  order  to  make  them  more  easily' 
defeostble;  sucli,  no  doubt,  was  the  case  of  this. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  stile  of  buildings  erected 
by  men  of  power  and  opulence,  previous  to  the  se- 
venteenth century.  Another  mode  began  to  prevail 
in  the  succeeding  age,  which  to  a  considerable  share 
of  strength  and  soiidicy  added  a  superior  degree  of 
archiiectutal  beauty  and  domestic  accommodation. ' 

Of  these,  whose,  plan  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  stile  of  English  mansion  blouses  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  there  were,  I  believe,  very  few.  I  know 
of  but  two,  built  nearly  at  the  same  time,  about 
1638,  one  at -Monkstown,  near  Cork  harbour,  the 
other  at  Bally  vireen,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Ross. 
X  The 
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The  former,  called  a  castle,  belonged  to  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Archdeacon ;  tte  latter,  which  the  com- 
mon people  know  by  the  name  of  Ballyvireen-court, 
was  built  by  Sir  Waller  Copinger,  a  man  of  great 
property  and  influence,  who,  according  to  local  tra- 
dition, never  inhabited  it.  Smith  says  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  rebellion  of  1641. — the  lands  are 
now  the  estate  of  Lord  Carbery.  The  walls  of  botli 
are  in  good  preservatio/it 

.  Some  of  the  old  castles  remain  entire,  and  are 
still  inhabited.  The  principal  of  these  are  Blarney, 
Macromp,  and  Lohort.  The  first  belonging  to 
Charles  St.  John  Jeffries,  Esq.  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  this  description,  and  was  once  the  fa- 
vourite fesideqce  of  the  earls  of  Clancarty,  by  an 
ancestor  of  whom  it  was  built.  It  stands  on  a 
limestone  rock,  under  which  a  river  flows,  and  on 
^he  other  side  is  surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  over 
which  the  castle  proudly  towers.  To  this,  as  well 
as  to  some  others,  a  dwelling  house,  the  addition 
of  more  tranquil  times,  has  been  joined,  by  which 
n^eans  its  accommodation  is  not  inferior  to  its  mag- 
nificence. That  pf  Macromp  is  also  a  stately  build- 
ing, lately  i:epaired,  and  suitably  furnished,  by  Ro  • 
bert  Hedges  Eyre,  Esq.  the  present  po^essor.  The 
castle  of  Lohort,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Mallow, 
stands  embosomed  in  trees,  on  a  high  and  com- 
manding 
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manding  situation.  Its  foundation  dates  from  riiQ 
reign  of  John,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  and  kept  in 
repair  by  tlie  noble  family  of  Egmont,  who  have  long 
been  proprietors.  It  differs  from  the  rest  in  being 
rounded  on  the  outside,  and,  instead  of  a  wall,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  moat,  over  which  is  a  draw- 
bridge. The  walls  are  of  uncommon  thicdcness,  and 
it  is  battlemented  at  top,  tlie  height  being  80  feet. 

The  castle  of  Kanturk,  also  the  property  of  lord 
Egmoot,  is  on  a  scale  of  greater  extent  and  magni- 
ftceoce  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  credit  of 
this  undertaking  is  due  to  one  of  the  Mac  Carthy 
family,  who  had  great  possessions  in  tliat  quarter. 
A  report  made  to  queen  Elizabeth  of  the  danger, 
that  might  arise  from  so  strong  a  fortress  in  the 
bands  of  a  subject,  put  a  stop  to  the  work  before  its 
(»>mpletion.  The  form  is  a  paraDelogram,  120  feet 
in  length,  by  ^0  in  breadth,  with  square  towers  pro- 
jecting at  the  angles. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  not  more  satis- 
factory information  respecting  the  kind  of  edifioes 
occupied  by  tlie  native  chiefs,  on  the  arrival  of 
Strongbow.  *  Most  of  the  castles  under  considera- 
tion are  known  to  have  beea  erectc^d  since  that 
X  2  period, 

«  Dr.  Ledwicb,  m  wdl  as  Sir  J.  Otvifl,  positiTcly  anerti,  Uiat  all 
tte  eHlks  woe  off  £iif||ih  ori|iul.  If  SmiUift  Moount  be  wcU 
fraaded,  tJbe  usertion  was  made  too  baitily. — His  autfaorit|^  js  ^tt 
•  Wmre. 
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period,  and  general  circumstances  might  lead  one 
to  suppose,  that  the  plan  originated  with  the  English, 
adventurers,  whose  situation  in  a  country,  receatly 
subdued,  rendered  strong  fortresses  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. It  is  recorded,  lioweTer,  that  die  castle  of 
Tuam,  which  was  called  the  wonderful  castle,  and 
visited  a&  a  curiosity,  was  huilt  by  0'"Connor,  king 
of  Connaught,  in  >  160,  a  few  years  before  Strong- 
bow's  arrival.  Smith,  from  wImmh  I  take  this  ac- 
count, relates  another  circumstance  in  favour  of  the 
Irish  claim  to  priority.  In  removing  part  of  the  old 
wall  at  Castlelyons,  formeriy  Castle  Lehane  from 
the  family  wha  originally  possessed  it,  a  stone  was 
found  widi  this  inscription^ — Lehane  0'Ciii4ai»e 
fecit,  A.  D.  MCIin.  That  the  use  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar was  kno^vn  at  a  mueh  earlier  period  dian  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  second,  our  religious  structures 
sufficiently  evince,  and  what  was  done  from  pious, 
might  certainly  be.  i>erformed  from  other  motives^ 
Coi*k,  in  which  the  Danes  arc  said  to  have  settled  (if 
ihey  did  not  found  it)  in  the  ninth  century^  was  by 
them  surrounded  by  a  walL  They,  wlia  cottld  build 
well  for  security,  would  probabJy  do  safer  comfert. 
No  particular  account  of  its  ancient  state  has  been 
transmitted  taus.  The  description  of  a  city  so  consii- 
derable  as  to  be  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  oa  the 
arrival  of  the  Englinb^  might  reasonably  have  beerv 

expected,^ 
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expected,  if  the  invaders  had  not  beet)  'more  iiiteot 
upon  making  conquests  than  recordiDg  them.  Their 
silence  on  tliat  head,  however,  seems  to  imply  that, 
if  riiere  was  nothing  worth  particular  notice^  thetie 
was  also  nothing  very  dissimilar  from  what  they  hmd 
left  beiiind.  The  condition  of  Ireland,  before  the 
roming  of  the  English,  was  sttnilar  to  wlrat  had 
been  the  condition  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  di- 
vided into  principalities,  of  which  one  was  some- 
times dominant,  and  of  which  many  were  always  at 
variance.  Snch  a  situation  in  one  island  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  to  produce  what  it  did  in  the 
other,  namely,  places  of  defence  and  security,  cas- 
tles or  fortresses  of  some  kind.  Thoogh  the  supe- 
rior military  ^ill  of  the  English  invaders  oUtged 
the  natives  to  seek  shelter  in  woods  and  marshes,  it 
will  not  from  hence  follow,  that  they  were  wholly 
unprovided  with  more  regular  fortresses.  The  ex- 
pression of  Giraldirs  Cambrensis,  "  populus  Hiber- 
nicus  castella  non  curat,'^  seems  pushed  too  far  by 
Dr.  Ledwich,  in  considering  it  to  mean,  tliat  they 
were  totally  destitute  of  such  things.  Tliat  writer^* 
account  of  this  country*,  written  for  the  information, 
and  by  the  desire  of  his  sovereign,  is  a  valuable  work, 
and  may,  with  due  allowance  for  tlie  prejudices  of 
a  stranger  and  an  invader,  be  coiisidered  as  a 
fakhful  work.     Among  other  things  he  celebrates 

the 
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the  skill  of  the  Irish  in  music,  an  art,  which  we  can- 
not easily  conceive  to  have  been  brought  to  the  per- 
fection he  de^ribes,  among  a  wild  people,  inhabit- 
ing only  woods  and  mountains.  Tlie  general  in- 
feriority of  the  Irish  to  their  invaders  I  am  perfectly 
disposed  to  admit,  but  this  circumstance  of  musical 
excellence  implies  a  degree  of  civilization  far  be- 
yond that  of  wandering  hordes,  or  lawless  savages. 
The  simple  reed  or  pipe  might  suit  the  open  air, 
and  accompany  the  harmless  shepherd,  but  the  harp 
was  a  domestic  instrument,  whose  lA9.rmonious  and 
complicated  modulation  required  leisure,  stufly,  and 
accommodation.  The  chiefs,  by  whom  tliose  musi- 
cians were  patronised,  must  at  least  be  allowed  tlie 
comfort  of  houses,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  refus- 
ing to  some  of  the  more  powerful  the  credit  of  su- 
perior buildings.  Castles,  no  doubt,  multiplied 
greatly  after  the  arrival  of  tlie  I^lnglish,  to  the  secu- 
rity of  whose  new  possessors  they  were  deemed 
essentially  requisite.  The  Irish,  however,  if  not 
original  builders  of  such  fortresses,  must  be  allowed 
the  credit  of  ready  imitation,  for  some  of  the  best 
castles  are  of  their  construction. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  V. 


£<:cl€Sia^tical  State. 


Ov  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  county,  as  not  form- 
ing a  regular  subject  of  statistical  inquiry^  it  is  only 
necessary  to  speak  in  the  abstract  To  enomerate 
the  names  of  all  the  parishes,  with  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  constitution  of  e^h  benefice,  would  occu- 
py many  pages,  without  conveying  any  information 
of  general  or  important  utility.  Those,  who  desire 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  more  minute  details,  may 
be  gratified  by  a  reference  to  the  visitation  books 
of  the  dioceses.  Whatever  more  immediately  re^ 
lates  to  the  present  objects  of  inquiry,  will  appear 
more  at  large  in  the  accounts  of  the  baronies^ 
A  general  view  of  the  subject  will  form  the  con- 
tents of  this  chapter. 

The  county  of  Cork  contains  tliree  dioceses,  Cork, 

Cloyne,  and  Ross,  the  two  latter  formerly  united  in 

oae  see  J  now  divided  into  two  by  the  junction  of  Ross, 

*  which 
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which  is  very  small,  with  that  of  Cork.  In  the  Ro- 
irian  Catholic  establishraent,  they  also  form  two 
^ees,  with  this  difference,  that_  Ross  is  added  to 
Cloyne,  a  division  positionally  awkward,  as  they 
occupy  the  extremities,  Cork  being  in  the  centre'. 
The  patronage  of  both  is  very  considerable,  most  of 
the  livings  being  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops.  Cork 
and  Ross  possess  the  greatest  number  of  livings, 
Cloyne  the  richest.  In  point  of  income  there  is 
at  present,  I  believe,  no  great  disparity.  That  of 
Cloytie,  which  )s  the  larger,  is  derived  from  land 
and  Ijthes ;  the  income  of  Cork  arises,  almost 
entirely,  from  land.  The  parishes  of  both,  but 
particularly  of  the  latter,  are  veiy  unequal  in  size ; 
occasioned  originally  by  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
endowments,  and  the  value  of  the  several  lands. 
Though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  parishes 
were  ever  divided  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  ground  and  the  number  of  the  people,  yet  ^ 
they  must  have  originally  born  a  much  greater 
affinity  to  each  other  in  those  respects  than  they  do 
now.  The  size  of  the  old  churches,  being  very 
nearly  the  same,  shews  that  the  circumstance  of 
population  was  a  good  deal  attended  to  in  parochial 
divisions,  though  the  irregularity  of  their  boundaries, 
and  the  occasional  intermixture  of  their  lands,  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  operation  of  other  causes.     A 

comparative 
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comparative  view  of  their  respective  sizes  aflfbrds  no 
bad  criterion  for  estimating  their  respective  degrees 
of  eariy  improvetoent  and  population.  The  civil 
divisions  seem  to  have  been  regulated  on  the  same 
principles,  and  afford  a  scale  for  forming  a  similar 
JQc^meot  Small  parishes,  and  small  ploirfands, . 
generally  consist  of  grounds,  which  from  superior 
fertili^,  or  more  advantageous  sttuattoh,  possessed 
a  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  and  a  higher  de- 
gree of  cultivation.  In  those  of  lat^r  siee,  quality 
was  compensated  by  quantity.  Increasing  industry 
and  popubtion  have  introduced  an  inequality,  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  smaller  divisionSy 
ID  the  article  of  taxation,  the  county  cess  being 
levied  by  the  plowland.  A  new  division  of  both 
would  remove  many  inconveniencies; 

Benefices  are  composed  sometimes  of  single 
parishea,  and  ^  sometimes  of*  contiguous  pari^hei 
united.  This  union  is  twofold  ;  by  act  of  Council, 
in  which  case  the  combined  parishes  i|re  perma- 
nently consolidated  into  one  living,  or  by  the  act  of 
the  bishop,  which,  being  discretipitary,  renders  them 
separable  upon  the  succeeding  avoidance.  When 
parishes  were  of  little  value  as  well  as  size,  and  the 
number  of  parishioners  small,  such  unions  were 
found  expedient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy-  Their  late  increase  in  value,  in  ccn-r 
y  sequence 
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sequence  of  increasing  cultivation,  mil  enable  the 
bishops  to  add  to  the  number  of  their  benefices, 
and  provide  more  ministers  for  the  church  without 
diminution  of  the  salaries.  The  present  attention 
to  its  interests,  ^  the  part  of  the  government  and 
the  hierarchy,  is  highly  commendable,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  highly  necessary*  Ulany  parishes 
were  without  churches,  and  still  more  without 
glebe^houses.  In  consequence  of  very  liberal  en- 
couragement, both  these  wants,  so  injurioua  to  the 
interests  of  the  protestant  establishment,  and  so 
reproachful  to  its  supporters,  are  likely,  and  that  at 
DO  distant  period  of  time,  to  be  removed.  Some 
new  churches  haye  been  already  built,  and  many 
more  are  in  contemplation.  The  same  vigilant 
superintendance  extends  to  providing  a  competent 
number  of  glebe-houses,  the  most  effectual,  or  rather, 
in  a  country  like  this,  tlie  only  mode  of  insuring 
the  residence  of  a  parish  minister.  The  real  diffi- 
culty, which  incumbents  so  frequently  found,  of 
procuring  any  habitation  within  their  parishes,  in'> 
duced  the  bishops  to  overlook  their  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them.  The  same  allowance  was  fre- 
quently made  to  curates,  whose  humble  means  were 
still  more  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
residence.  The  injurious  consequences  of  this 
system,  too  obvious  to  need  enlargeiAent,  can  only 

be 
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be  obviaied  by  tbe  erection  of  glebe-houses,  where- 
by the  resideooe  of  a  miuister  will  be  necessarily 
insured  to  die  parish.  The  expediency  of  such 
residence  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  so  much  import*- 
ance,  in  civil  as  w^  as  religioas  coBsideration,  that 
it  should  never  cease  to  be  an  object*  of  anxious 
solicitude.  Tbe  example,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
inscmctions  of  a  clergyman,  operating  with  cond- 
nnal  influence,  within  the  sphere  of  his  communi* 
catioD,  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  useful  to  his 
uninformed  and  humble  neighbours.  One  of  tht 
great  causes  c^  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  of  the 
people  arises  from  the  want  of  those  advantages, 
which  are  derived  from  the  intermixture  of  a  su-r 
perior  class.  In  many  extensive  tracts  no  such 
diing  as  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  is  to  be  founds 
and,  where  there  is,  tbe  owner  is  not  always  qualified 
to  improve  them  much,  either  by  precept  or  exam-^ 
pie.  To  the'Catholic  pastor,  whose  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office  is  generally  very 
meritorious,  they  are  often  indebted  for  whatever 
portion  of  humanised  instruction  they  do  possess. 
Without  meaning  to  derogate  from  the  merit  of 
their  labours,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the 
residence  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  would  be  no 
mean  addition  to  the  comforts  and  the  improvement 

of  tbe  people. 

Y  2  The 
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The  tithes  to  ^s  county,  of  which  no  ia<:on« 
sidfttable  put  ifelay  property*  are  geoeraUy  paid  by 
a  compositioii  with  the  fiurtner^y  and  n^ver  taken  ia 
lotld  by  choice.    The  nsaal  mode  is  to  have  them 
"ffislued,  previous  to  harvest*  and  to  appoint  days  of 
meeting  mth  the  parishionen,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  them.    Small  tsthesj  or  (as  they  are  com- 
monly called)  small  does,  via.  these  of  wool^lsinba^ 
&c.  are  for  the  most  part  relinquished,  potatoes, 
com,  and  hay  being  the  tithe^^  articles.    Flax, 
cultivated  extensively  only  in  the  sooth-west  quar- 
ter, is  commonly  nuted  at  four  shillings  p^  peck 
for  the  seed  sowed.    In  some  parts  of  the  sam« 
district  Bay,  onless  the  quantity  be  considerable,  is 
not  tithed.  Tbe  pctoes  of  valuation  varj*,  according 
to  ciiscumstances  and  situation,  from  sii^to  fourteen 
shiiiioga  for  potatoes;  from  six  to  twelr9  for  wheat 
and  barley ;  and  ftotn  three  to  aia  for  bay  and  o«U, 
Tithe  is  generally  highest  in  the  oeigfaliM^urlmod  of 
towns,  particularly  that  of  potatoes,  for  two  rea-> 
sons ;  first,  because  tbe  crops  are  most  abundant,  ia 
consequence  of  bemg  more  richly  mannredy  and 
second^yj  because  the  lower  orders  of  tradesmen 
are  anxious  to  purchase  them  for  the  subsistence  of 
^if  families.    There  aiay  be  local  exceptions^  but 
tbe  general  estimate  of  the  coun^,  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  conformable  to  the  jrates  abovementioned. 

It 
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It  is»  however,  neceisaiy  lo  observe,  that  this  calciw 
lalion  is  made  for  the  yean  prevkms  to  Jsnu&ry, 
I  MB,  The  prioes  of  gniiii  tre  now  <March,  1809^ 
so  ezorbitani  that,  if  they  ooatinue,  tithes  mnst  be 
expected  to  advaiice  in  a  due  proportion.  Wheat 
being  6fty  shiUings  per  barrel,  an  indifFereDt  acte 
cannot  be  rated  at  less  tlian  ten  pounds ;  a  nxxierate 
one  will  be  worth  near  twekity.  Prices  like  this 
cannot  indeed  be  expected,  or  desired  to  comioiie 
kmg.  The  effects,  though  apparently  conducivet 
are  really  if^mrioas  to  the  interests  of  the  fan&er« 
They  give  a  feUadous  idea  of  the  value  of  landf 
wluch  no  jpao  thinks  beoan  take  too  dear,  nodec 
theideaof  suebpna^beinig.atatiQiaTy*      .  . 

From  the  totegQwg  stattajent  it  will  ^pear^  that 
clerical  dues  are  oot  exacted  ^il^h  rigour  or  rapaif 
ci^,  and  U)^  many  Qr^cles.  which  io  England 
constitute  ao  inconsiderable  part  of  the  incumbent^i^ 
revenue^  ace  heie  whglly  uaprodpctive,  Wood^ 
Ofdiarda,  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens,  add  aotliing  to 
the  iocooie  of  4»^r  clergy,  though  bearing  cfops  of 
great  value,  end  equally  tithei^l^le  with  the  otbei9. 

Of  titliei,  as  affecting  tlie  industiy  of  the  people*^ 
It  seema  P^^i*  ^^^  soipethiiig  should  here  b^  mi$ 
(Imi^  It  is  as«d>ject,  on  which,  for  obrious  rea^onv 
I  enter  with  fdectance.  They  ha\e  heeti  so  olten 
and  ao  Ipudly  cooiplaiqcd  of,  as  oppressive  to  the 

people, 
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people,  and  inimical  to  agiicaltural  improvement, 
that  whoever  ventures  to  question  the  position,  will 
.be  charged  with  singularity,  if  not  with  prejudice. 
I  take  up  the  opposite  opinion,  however,  upon  bet- 
ter grounds  than  my  own  judgment,  or  that  of  many 
of  the  compiainants,  and  appeal  from  the  verdict  of 
clamour  to  the  tribunal  of  experience.  I  ask, 
therefore,  is  not  the  justice  of  that  verdict  daily 
condemned  by  truth  and  reality,  by  the  very  state 
and  appearance  of  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants, 
by  our  knowledge  of  this  plain  fact,  that  the  exac* 
tion  of  tithe  has  not  obstructed  tlie  increase  of  some 
productions,  nor  the  dereliction  of  it  promoted  that 
of  others?  If  these  considerations  are  insoflicient 
to  set  it  aude,  in  the.  opinion  of  any  disinterested 
person,  let  me  be  allowed  to  lead  him  to  a  place, 
where  he  shall  behold,  In  the  same  vicinity,  lands 
lubject  to  tithe,  and  lands  exempt  from  it.  If  he 
shall  find,  that  the  forms  on  the  latter  are  in  a 
higher  state  of  improvement,  that  the  houses  are  of 
better  construction,  and  that  the  inhabitanta  enjoy 
more  comfort  and  happiness,  I  am  satisfied  lo  give 
Mp  the  point.  If  he  does  not,  he  will,  at  least,  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  the  deductions  of 
theory  do  not  always  agree  with  those- c»  expe- 
rience; that  confidcQt  opinions  are  often  taken  up 

vpoa 
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npon  trusty  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  make  as- 
ivertioDs,  than  to  prove  them. 

I  thally  however,  be  asked  iu  my  turn,  ace  tithe- 
dealings  never  vexatious  and  distressing  ?  Are  not 
tithes  a  burthen  to  the  people  ?  Would  not  an 
exemption  from  that  burthen  be  very  desirable  ? 
Would  not  tillage  increase,  and  more  waste  lands  be 
reclaimed  by  Its  removal  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  I  answer,  that  they 
frequently  are,  though  the  vexation,  complained  of, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  persons  subject  to 
the  payment  of  tidie.  In  mauy  instances  fraud  and 
injustice  are  practised,  to  deprive  the  tithe*owner 
of  his  legal  rights.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant 
circumstances  of  tlie  tithe  system  is,  its  being,  for 
the  most  part,  a  yearly  dealing  and  recurring  so 
often.  In  such  multiplicity  of  contracts  there  must 
be  much  cause  of  disagreement,  and  it  is  less* 
wonderfal,  that  litigation  should  sometimes  arise, 
than  that  it  is  not  more  frequent  Disputes  and 
diflerences  attend  all  dealings,  and  tithes  must  na- 
tufally  partake  of  the  common  lot.  But,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  transaction,  in  which  the  deb* 
tor  is  less  liable  to  suffer  wrong.  Knowing  ths^t  the 
tenth  of  the  produce  belongs  to  another,  for  of  this 
he  was  aware,  before  he  took  his  farm,  and  sowed 
his  crop,  he  can  suiFer  no  actual  injury,  though  the 

whole 
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whole  of  that  tenth  be  tzken  from  him.  This,  how^ 
ever.  Is  very  seldom  the  case,  as  the  incumbent,  to 
save  tlie  trouble  and  expense  of  drawing,  is  willing 
to  compound  for  less  than  the  actual  value.  I  shall 
be  told,  perhaps,  tliat  petty  farmers,  who  are  un^ 
willing  or  unable  to  go  to  law,  will,  When  they  meet 
a  rigid  tithe-farmer,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastic, 
submit  to  an  unreasonable  demand  for  quietness* 
a«ke.  Such  tbings  may  certainly  happen,  for  there 
IB  no  dealing,  in- which  unfair  advantage  will  not 
ioraetimes  be  taken,  but  it  may  be  fairly  stated  aa 
a  general  truth,  that  among  all  the  articlef,  annually 
^ught  and  sold,  nooe  are  so  seldom  purchased 
al>ove  their  value  aa  tithes. 

Charges  of  extortion  are  often  made  without 
just  grounds.  A  rector  succeeding  to  a  parish,  which 
the  age,  indolence,  absence,  or  mismanagement  of 
his  predecessor  had  suffered  to  fall  below  its  value, 
is  deemed  unjust,  as  well  as  unreasonable,  in  endea- 
vouring to  raise  it.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  are 
called  moderate  rates  in  one  place,  are  reckoned 
extravagant  in  another ;  so  powerful  is  the  force  of 
custom,  and  so  little  are  people  disposed  to  make 
allowance  for  any  act,  however  reasonable  in  itself, 
which  militates  against  their  habits  or  tlieir  inter* 
ests. 

To 
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To  the  second  question,  are  not  tithes  a  burtlien 
to  the  people  ?     I  answer, — undoubtedly.     So  are 
taxes  of  eve^  kind,  ^d  so  are  rents.     But  a  burthen 
is   not  necessarily  a  grievance.     Let  us  suppose  a 
man  to  purchase  an  estate  of  «£lOOO  per  annum, 
subject  to  an  annuity  of  jTiOO.     The  annuity  is  a. 
burthen  to  the  estate,  but  not  a  grievance  to  the 
purchaser,  in  as  much  as  he  was  previously  awar^of 
the  encumbrance,  and  paid  only  for  jf  900.     Tithe 
is  an  encumbrance  of  the  same  nature,  to  which 
every  man  knows  the  land  he  purchases  or  takes  to 
be  subject,  and  regulates  his  prices  accordingly. 
There  is,  it  is  true^  this  difference  between  them, 
that  in  one  case  the  encumbrance  is  fixed,  in  the 
other  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  value  of  money,  and 
the  mode  of  cultivation.     Though  it  is  no  pleasant 
consideration   for  an   improver  to  know,  that  the 
more  he  cultivates,  the  more  he  will  pay,  yet  it  is 
attended '  with  this  counterbalance,  tliat  his  pay- 
ments will  be  always  proportionate  to  his  ability. 
If  the  tax  rises  with  good  crops,  and  high  prices, 
it  will  fall  with  the  circumstances,  that  occasion  their 
reduction.     Fanners  freqii&ntly  become   bankrupt 
by  heavy  rents, — I  recollect  no  instance  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy occasioned  by  tithes. 

The  third  question  is,  would  not  an  exemption  from 

the  burtlieo  of  tithe  be  very  desirable  ?     It  certainly 

Z  would 
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would  be  extremely  acceptable,  botli  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  occupiers  of  land.  Erery  farmer 
would  wish  to  lighten  his  taxes,  and  every  gentle- 
man would  be  glad  to  raise  the  value  of  lus  estate. 
But,  however  natural  these  desires  may  be,  it 
I  would  be  rather  unreasonable  to  gratify  them  at 
the  expence  of  others,  who,  whether  we  consider 
their  general  merits  and  public  utility,  or  the  vali- 
dity of  their  claim  to  a  species  of  property  long 
and  firmly  established,  seem  to  be  equally  entitled  to 
legal  protection  in  the  enjojnuent  of  tlieir  rights. 

The  last  question  respects  the  policy  of  abolish- 
ing tithes,  with  a  view  to  the'increase  of  tillage,  and 
the  improvement  of  waste  lands. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  I  think  it, 
at  least,  a  doubtful  point,  whether  tillage  would  be 
increased  by  the  measure.  The  farmer's  preference 
of  tillage  or  pasture  is  regulated  by  otlier  consider- 
ations than  that  of  tithe.  The  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  convenience  of  the  manure,  the  demand  for  the 
commodity,  and  the  supply  of  his  wants,  are  th^ 
circumstances,  and  tlie  only  circumstances,  by  which 
his  conduct  is  regulated.  A  squire  falling  out  with 
his  rector  may,  to  vex  him,  feed  some  acres  he  had 
intended  to  mow,  or  leave  unbroken  a  field  he  haJ 
designed  to  till.  But  here  it  ends.  The  example 
is  never  followed  by  the  farmer,  who  cannot  afford  ta 

gratifjr 
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gratify  his  resentment  at  the  expense  of  his  interest. 
Of  tillage,  my  own  opinion  is,   that  we  have  here 
too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  and  that  the  thing 
to  be  desired   is  not  its  increase,  but  its  ameliora- 
tion.    The  quality  of  our  tillage  is  frequently  belovi^ 
par ;  the  quantity  of  ground  tilled,   as   frequently 
above  it.     Three  fourths  of  our  land,  under  better 
culture,  would  yield  more  produce  to  the  farmer, 
though  less  to  the  incumbent,  a  circumstance  which 
evinces,  that  the  quantum  of  tillage  suffers  no  re- 
duction from  the  tithe  system.     In   the  injudicious 
repetition  of  corn  crops  so  frequently  observable, 
those,  which  conclude  the  course,   are  sometimes 
liardly  worth  the  reaper's  pains.     A  rigid  exadtion: 
of  clerical  deinand  ought,  one  would  suppose,  to 
prevent  a    perseverance    so    unprofitable  to  the 
grower.     That  it  has  not  done  so,  seems  ^  a  pretty 
fair  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  scale,  by 
which  the  value  of  tithe  is  estimated.     The  truth  is, 
that  tithe  is  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  into  consider* 
ation  by  tlie  farmer,  and  therefore  has  neither  ad- 
vanced nor  retarded  the  progress  of  husbandry  in 
this  county. 

Tithes  have  been  also  represented  as  a  formida* 
ble  impediment  to  the  reclaiming  of  barren  land, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  legislature  has  granted 
a  seven  years'  exemption  to  its  improvers.  To 
this  ^«eU  intended  bill  I  have  not  the  smallest  ob«> 
Z  2  jeciion, 
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jectioD,  butl  may  be  pennitted  to  doubt  the  extent 
of  its  effects.  Within  my  observation,  at  least,  it 
cannot  claim  the  merit  of  any  utility.  I  hare  my-- 
self  been  an  improver  of  waste  land,  whtch,  I  know, 
can  be  reclaimed  with  very  little  emolument  to  the 
clergy,  without  the  aid  of  the  bill ;  and  were  it 
otherwise,  I  am  very  sure,  that  all  they  could  gain 
by  the  event  would  never  have  prevented  any  work, 
of  the  kind,  that  was  worth  undertaking. 

Upon  the  whole^  though  an  exemption  from 
tithe  would  be  very  acceptable,  both  to  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  there  seems  no  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  it  would  be  followed  by  any  material 
improvements  in  husbandry,  at  least  in  this  quarter. 
A  view  of  the  country  will  easily  shew,  that  the  pay-^ 
meiit  of  tithe  has  not  prevented  the  extension  of 
tillage,  and  the  only  advantage  the  poorer  orders 
would  derive  from  the  exemption  is,  that,  having- 
fewer  collectors  of  revenue  to  deal  with,  there  would 
be  fewer  causes  of  litigation.  This  is  certainly  an 
object  of  some  importance,  though  it  would  re- 
move but  a  small  portion  of  the  disadvantages,  under 
which  they  labour.  However,  as  the  tithe  system 
has  so  many  respeetable  opponents,  and  as  it  affords 
to  the  clergy  a  revenue  of  laborious  and  unplea^ 
sant  collection,  tliere  can  be  no  other  objection  to 
changing  it  than  what  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  adequate  substitute.    This,  I  am  assured^ 

*  will 
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will  not  be  easily  discovered,  notwithstatnliog  the 
confidence,  witli  which  soine  coRtrary  opinions  have 
been  lately  advanced.  The  subject  has  long  en-* 
gaged  die  attention  of  the  wise,  and  will  do  so,  I 
believe,  a  little  longer,  before  the  end  be  accom- 
plished. For  my  own  part,,  I  mu^it  be  content  with 
expressing  my  wishes  for  the  consummation  of  a 
plan,  which,  I  confess,  I  have  neither  sufficient 
ability  to  devise,  nor  any  very  sanguine  hope  of  see* 
ing  accomplished. 

la  the  Statistical  Survey  of  Kildare  we  are 
favoured  with  a  scheme  for  reforming  the  tidie  sys- 
tem, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  proposer,  is  to  do 
wonders.  I  am  perfecdy  willing  to  allow  the  author 
(who  may  be  satisfied  with  the  pmise  of  a  good 
farmer,  without  setting  up  for  a  legislator,)  full 
merit  for  fair  intention,  but  I  can  allow  liim  no 
more.  The  fathers  of  systems,  like  those  of  children, 
are  too  fond  of  their  offspring  to  see  defects,  which 
are  sufficiently  visible  to  less  prejudiced  eyes. 
Medicines,  professing  to  be  infallible,  betray  too 
evident  symptoms  of  quackery,  to  entitle  them  to 
much  credit.  This  gentleman's  claim  to  in&llibi<« 
lity  will  not,  1  fear,  upon  examination,  appear  to 
be  much  better  founded.  The  scheme  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Let  tlie  average  value  of  all  livings,  for  the 
**  last  seven  years,  be  ascertained.    When  so  ascer* 

**  tained. 
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"  tainetl,letthe  parishioners,  of  every  denomination, 
"  be  convened  in  public  vestry.     Let  five  intelligent 
*'  men,  but  not  of  the  parish,  be  chosen  to  state  the 
**  value  of  each    sub-denomination,    and   let  the 
"  average  value  of  the  living  be  apportioned  in  a 
"  com  rent  on   each  denomination  ;  as,    suppose 
"  No*  I,  is  assessed  «£l5,  in  its  proportion  of  jf500, 
"  (supposed  the  average  value  of  the  living)  and 
"  that  the  middle  price  of   wheat  in  the  Dublin 
**  market,  during  the  preceding  month  of  February, 
«*  was  thirty  shillings.     Lot,  No.  1,  ivould   then   be 
"  assessed  with  the  annual  payment  of  ten  barrels 
"  of  sound  fair  marketable  wheat,  to  be  delivered 
•^  to  the  rector  or  improprietor,   at  his  dwelling,  on 
**  every  twenty-fifth  of  March  for  ever,  giving  a  dis- 
"  cretionary  power  to  the  rector,  &c.  to  decline  (by 
"  one  month's  previous  notice)   accepting  of  said 
'*  ten  barrels,  but  that  in  lieu  thereof,  he  will  receive 
'*  the  sum  of  «£22,  15s.  two  guineas  having  been 
"  the  average  price  of  wheat,  during  the  previous 
"  month  of  February,  in  the  Dublin  market.     And 
"  in  case  of  non-payment  of  said  sum,  in  the  course 
**  of  one  month  after  such  notice,  that  then  the  said 
"  rector  shall  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  by  action  at 
^*  law  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  said  sum  with  costs, 
'*  &c." 

Plans   formed  upon  local    circumstances,  as  is 
comi^nonly  the  c^e,  will  seldom  be  found  capable  of 

comprehending 
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comprehendioj^  a  general  arrangement.  It  is  not 
impossible  tliat  this  scheme  may  suit  the  parish,  in 
which  the  prpposer  resides,  as  well  as  some  oiiicrs, 
where  die  farms  are  on  a  larger  scale,  and  tiie  num* 
ber  of  husbandmen  not  considerable.  Even  tliere, 
however,  more  difficulties  than  he  is  aware  of,  may 
occur  to  obstruct  its  establishment.  Tli^  farms, 
must  be  very  similar  in  size,  value,  and  manage- 
ment, to  admit  its  reception  with  any  degree  of 
&ciUty.  It  is  also  probable,  that  some  farmers 
would  prefer  taking  their  chance  in  the  present 
mode  to  saddling  themselves  with  a  certain  tax, 
which  DO  change  of  circumstances  could  remove* 
Supposing  this  difficulty  got  over,  and  the  arrange^ 
ment  made^  what  is  the  rector's  security  for  its  con- 
tiouance?  No.  1,  (for  instance)  after  going  on 
smooddy  fur  a  few  years,  may  come  to  be  entirely 
changed,  in  the  circumstances  of  value,  division,  and 
responsibility. '  It  may  be  occupied  by  twelve  per- 
sons instead  of  six,  some  of  whom  may  be  unable, 
aud  others  unwilling  to  adhere  to  the  plan,  or  it 
may  fall  from  a  state  of  cultivation  to  one  of  pasr ' 
turage. 

The  occupiers,  if  they  agree  among  themselves, 
inay  abide  by  the  sclicme,  as  long  as  they  find  it 
tiicir  interest  to  do  so.  Should  it  prove  otiierwise, 
the  rector  is  left  to  find  his  redress  in — a  law- 
suit    With  a  Uck  likp  this  to  its  tail,  I    shall   not 

het»itate 
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hesitate  to  say,  that  the  present  system,  with  all  iu 

objections,  is  preferable.  1 

Bat,  if  it  be  found  objectionable   in  cases  of  the 

-most  favourable  description  and  easy  attainment, 
what  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  rest  ?  Many  pi"  the 
parislies  of  this  county  are  subdivided  into  lots  of 
from  five  to  twenty-fiye  acres,  occupied  by  small 
Ikrmera,  among  whom  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  arrange  the  annual  contribution  of  wheat  or  money* 
The  difficulty  too  would  be  further  enhanced  by 

-  tbos^  frequent  changes  of  property,  that  are  con* 

.  stantty  taking  place  upo»  little'  &rms.  Under  the 
present  system  every  man  acts  for  himself,  and,  hav- 
ing nothing  but  his  own  little  crop  to  compound  for, 
can  have  no  dispute  oa  this  ground  with  any  but 
the  rector.  The  difficulty  of  adjusting  their  several 
piMions,  under  the  new  scheme,  would  introduce 
another  party  into  the  bill,  and  produce  lawsuits 
among  tliemselves.  Other  objections  may  also  be 
started,  but  the  foregoing  are  abundantly  sufficient 
'  to  shew,  that  it  is  a  plan  formed  upon  local  circum^ 
stances  and  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try ;  tliat,  with  tlie  appearance  of  being  simple,  it 
contains  the  seeds  of  perplexity  and  litigation ; 
and  that,  thougli  there  may  be  some  places,  where 
it  might  ansuv'er,  there  are  few,  in  which  it  would 
be  eligible, 

Tlie 
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Tbe  same  author,  to  shew  his  fertility  in  expe- 
dientSy  proposes  another  mode  in  the  event  of  re^ 
jecting  this.  ^  What  objection  can  there  be,  to 
^  state  by  act  of  parliament  the  following  rates,  by 
^  which  the  tUhe-awner  would  he  paid,  and  the  land'- 
^  hMer  amtented:^  Viz. — Wheat  per  acre— 8s,— 
•*bere  and  barley— do. — oaU — 6s.— Hneadow-^5s. 
••  fleece  4s.— 4amb-^s.  and  so  in  proportion  for 
^  aO  titheable  articles/* 

Very  true,  indeed,  it  i»  diat  land-holders,  like  Mr, 
Raw9on,  might  be  very  well  contented  to  pay  a 
twentieth,  a  fortieth,  or  a  sixtieth  in  lieu  of  a  lenth, 
but  it  seems  a  little  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
same  degree  of  contentment  on  the  p&rt  of  the  tithe«>. 
owner.  I  admit,  for  many  reasons,  the  expediency, 
die  necessity  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  der^ 
gy;  but  moderation  lias  its  limitation,  beyond  ^lich 
it  loses  its  name,  and  becomes  injustice  and  folly. 
Wheat  has  been  ^ittle  less  for  the  last  two  yeats  in 
Dublin  market  than  fifty  nhiliings  per  barrel,  it  is 
now  at  least  three  pounds,  Maiiih,  1809.  Eight 
barreb  to  die  acre  is  no  extraordinary  produce  for 
good  land  well  cultivated,  which  is  dfien  foupd  to 
yield  considerably  more.  An  acre,  dttf^fbre,  worth 
firom  twenty-four  to  thirty  poutida  is^  according  to 
Mr.Rawson's  undbjecttdfiable  rates,  to  pay  the  tithe^ 
owner,  in  fulV  satisfaction  for  his  lawful  tenth,  one* 
2  a  sixtieth 
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sixti'eth  part.  Can  any  man,  pretending  to  be  rea- 
fonsLble,  gravely  sit  dowa  \x>  proposp  such  compen- 
sations? Can  any  man  of  sense  and  honour  think 
himself  justified  in  bestowing  censures  on  the  cler* 
gy  for  hesitating  Or  declining  to  comply  with  such 
terms  ?  To  an  Established  modui  of  prices  tliere 
are  many  6bjections  on  the  part  of  the  laity  as  well 
as  the  clergy.  If  formed  upon  fair  terms,  it  is  ob- 
jectionable to  the  former^  because  it  makes  no  dis« 
tinction  between  good  crops  land  bad.  Is  it  6on* 
sisteitt  with  common  sense^  or  common  justice,  to 
affix  the  same  titheable  value  to  the^poor  acres  of 
Cork  and  the  rich  acres  of  the  coutity  of  Kildare  ? 
Arateage,  formed  upon  oMj  must  surely  be  too  high 
or  too  low  for  the  other!  Th6  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent system  is^  that  it  aCcbmmodates  itself  to  all  va* 
rieties  of  culture,  fertility,  and  situation.  Tilts  is  an 
advantage  of  no  trivial  consideration,  and  what  con- 
stitutes the  main  difficulty  of  providing  an  adequate 
compensation.  I  have  bestowed  some  labour  of  re« 
flection  on  the  subject  too,  an^  die  result  of  tliat  re- 
flection is,  that  it  will  be  found,  I  will  not  say  impos- 
sibly but  extremely  difficult  to  rais^  an  equal  income 
withont  imposing  a  greater;  as  well  as  a  much  mor>e 
unequal  burthen.  The  great  object  confessedly  is^ 
to  diminish  the  pressure  of  that  burthen  on  those, 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  pifths,  that  I  have 

seen 
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seen,  are  unfortunately  chargeable  with  an  opposite 
tendency. 

Until  this  desirable  compensation  shaU  be  accoin* 
plished,  and  I  beliere  the  olergy  will  not  be  found 
unwilling  to  make  ^tHse  4^i^^aes  to  iu  attainment 
it  may  conduce  not  a  little  to  mutual  ~conyenience| 
to  extend  the  terms  of  letting,  and,  instead  of  yearly 
bargains,  to  let  to  the  farmers  for  three,  five,  or 
seven  years.  Thi9  is  already  beginning  to  be  prac.« 
tised  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  partias, 
that  one  may  hope  the  mode  will  soon  become  ge« 
neral.  It  wiU  nim  be  greasy  Sa^iUtaiad  by  the  im« 
proved  state  of  the  peasantry,  most  of  whom  now 
hold  under  leases,  instead  of  being  tenants  at  will. 
A  cubsdtntion  of  this  custom,  ip  tbo  pboo  9f  a  y«ar« 
]y  dealing  would  remove  many  of  the  objeciious 
now  sub^ist^i^  and,  if  it  qq\M  with  9afety  be  mad^ 
obligaioiy  oo  the  panie%  mighty  perijapSj^  iwniQVO 
the  n^cesai^  of  a  W^  syitew  «})o|etberi^ 
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Pr€S9ni  state  if  Agriculture  in  generoL 


THOUGH  the  apiculture  of  this  county,  talcen 
in  tde  aggregate,  laBours  under  many  defects,  partly 
itesulting  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  pover^ 
and  depression,  yet  many  instances  occur  of  skll- 
fu)  practice  and  superior  manageoient.  These, 
though  not  confined  to,  are  roost  finequeutly  found 
among  tliose  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  oC  life,  by 
whom  husbandry  b  cultivated  as  much  with  a  view 
to  pleasure  as  to  profit,  and  who^  in  Ms  respect,  ex* 
hibit  a  singular  instance  of  the  artist  being  e:(cened 
hy  the  amateur*  It  is,  indeed,  reasonable  to  sup* 
pose  tbat^those,  who  pursue  it  as  a  profession,  will 
derive  more  ph>fit  from  the  art,  though  they  pfte* 

.^.  lise 
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tise  it  with  inferior  skill,  because  their  atteDtion  is 
more  aQremitlingiy  directed  to  the  object  of  pur* 
suit  The  expence  of  sten^ardship  must  necessarily 
deduct  a  good  deal  froni  the  emolument  of  a  gen* 
tleman*8  farm,  and  he,  that  superintends  his  own 
works.  Hill,  of  course,  have  a  great  advantage  over 
him,  who  dpe*  not  Still,  however,  to  such  as  en- 
gage in  it  with  pleasure,  and  pursue  it  with  judg- 
ment, the  gratification  will  be  great,  and  the  profit 
bj  no  means  inconsiderable.*  In  addi^on  to  these 
ineentxves,  i^e  may  reckon  also  the  satisfaction  a 
gentleman  derives  from  the  consciousness  Of  his  ex- 
hibiting a  most  useftil  example,  and  that  too  in  the 
only  case,  where  such  example  can  be  instructive. 
The  other  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  higher  orders 
eao  be  viewed  only  witli  envy  or  with  wonder ;.  but 
their  husbandly,  if  judicious,  will  find  imitators,.as  well 
as  adminsrs*    Agriculture,,  highly  eiteemed  among 

•n 

*  Vnwmg  on  m  hife  ttmU,  homtvtt  naocnifal  te  Enslsnd,  has 
hem  leMoai  S«ml  fo  Mtirer  bave.  Many  ham  tufltfpd  byfkB  cape- 
liiwiftt;  I  knowof  none,  wbocan  boMt  much  of  its  cmolflmenr.  The 
cowtif  k  »oi  srei  tuHciratly  adruioMl  ia  habits  of  regular  and 
Hftteantie  iadaitijr  to  admit  of  $mck  undcrUkiiiffs.  Avkvardnaii. 
idhuf,  anS  dithonerty,  all  of  arhieh  will  oocw  mott  or  lota,  are 
^pcal  obmiMtiom  lu  Moeen  in  4weitMaiv«  4etlhig»  iritora  imieb  ^^ 
kakfttolkaiiilifeMaandfidalhirof  thafenoaieinproy«^.  Bat  la 
f  can  flnaltaaale,  the  uisk  of  anpcrlaimdaoM  is  caty*  and  tlia 
Bof  impoiitibB  il4h:nit  tbii,  thcMiK,  ii  ganeraUy  «Mni4 
lattteaiharitimprotttallle.  JLaiga  tractt  ooder  tha 
rifii«iB liny ooMMOBirily  ba  pfoilabia,  bat  this docf  not  i|f^ 
aanvtttMaVinf  afribuNnn. 
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all  eolighteoed  oations,  bus  always  kept  pace  with  the 
advancecaeat  of  knowledge,  and  the  progress  of  cl- 
vilizatiou^  In  the  aiost  splendid  sera  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  wa«  the  theme  of  Cicero's  praisej  and 
afforded  to  Virgil  9  sulyeci  for  the  most  elegant 
and  finished  poem  of  antiquity.  But  no  age  can 
Yie  with  our  own  in  completeness  of  knowledge,  or 
copiousness  of  instniotion.  The  great  yarioty  pf  soils, 
^anores^  implements  of  husbandry,  and  modes  of 
Cttlluret  a&rda  aq  inexhaustible  fund  for  iagenioua 
discussion,  so  that,  though  every  seaspn  raises  a  new 
crop  of  treatises  from  the  press,  the  harvest  never 
w^nts  reapers  The  mere  farmer^  however,  like 
other  common  tradesmen,  derives  little  or  no  imme* 
diate  advantage  from  books.  He  learns  his  busi«- 
p^ps  mochaui<;aIly,  and  improves  his  practice  eitbcr 
by  the  efforts,  of  bis  own  ingenuity,  or  the  in^truc- 
tipq  apd  ewmple  of  others.  The  great  advantage 
o(  Uterary  communication  is  to  diffuse  knowledge 
among  t^ose,  whose  education  and  attainments  ena* 
ble  them  to  appreciate  its  importance,  to  excite 
apK>i)g  the  better  sort  an  emulation  to  oxceV  in  this 
aseftil  and  pleasing  art,  aiid  by  their  means  to  ex- 
twd  thai  kao»rl#dg^  tfo  inferior  pracutiooers.  Thus, 
though  it  comes  to  the  comtnoir  farmer  at  second 
ban4»  its  infiiMmce  is  not  the  lesa  opecative  aod  im^ 
portant. 

At 
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At  once  ta  exhibit  tbe  nest  strlkiog  contract  he^ 
tween  dull  and  ignofiance^  beauty  m4  4^hmi>^ 
between  hnds  in  a  bigb  degree  of  ele^t  Impfote^ 
ttient,  and  Iftfids  in  a  state  of  stovetily  and  iMKiki4fu) 
bmbandry  b,  perbap»,  peeuH^  t«  kelMd.  In 
travelling  (hroogh  ^e  netgliboming  bl*ndy  tboUgb 
SSarmt  practtce^  obtaiti  in  ditktent  district^  a 
genMJ  Mmilaiity  of  cbkivatbti  ptemh  iti  each 
TietMige.  The  aeaCi  ot  (te  opalent  aUFt  di^^n- 
gvinhed  by  Mperior  bi^dili^  and  extetitti  of  plea* 
sure  gnmfld;  bu^  tts  for  as  «fte»e  bi»A>a«»d#y  is  oon^ 
ceniedy  tbe  eye  perceives  t)o  deference  betireeti 
Ae  lands  tif  the  prince  and  the  pea^nt.  AH  equal* 
ly  conspire  to  present  a  rich  txtd  bappy  ptettrre  of 
SQCcessfiii  industry  and  acconiplished  oulttrstion. 
Here  spleQtlouif  and  squalidfty,  Idiuence  and  want 
are  stationed  side  by  side,  and  a  wall  or  a  hedge  fre- 
quently drrides  asmiling  s:nd  well  culUTateddemesne 
form  a  racked  and  naked  farm.  Improvement,  boww 
ever,  is  adi'ancing,  and  -  in  some  places  with  rapid, 
steps.  Examples  of  superior  skill  gradually  find  hni- 
taton  in  those,  whose  sitnation  is  safficientffy  com* 
feftsble  and  secure  to  excite  tlieir  exertiou  and' 
aaimate  their  industry. 

Hie  system  of  middle  IsncUordship^  which  some 
years  ago  was  almost  universally  prevalent,  pre- 
sented an  insnrmouBUble  barrier  to  tlie  exertions: 

of 
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of  hnaiUe  industry.  The  tillers  of  the  loil, 
useful  and  letx>rious  class  of  men  who  contribu* 
largely  to  the  general  stock,  holding  their  pi 
rious  tenures  at  the  will  of  a  middle-man,  resen 
nore  the  riaves  of  a  West  India  planter,  thai 
subjects  of  a  free  government  Landed  propria 
many  of  whom  were  absentees,  found  it  conve 
to  let  their  grounds  in  large  tracts  to  persons, 
farmed  them  out  in  small  portions  to  the 
mon  people.  This  custom,  which  circumst 
might  formerly,  perhaps,  have  rendered  expe 
became  at  length  a  sort  of  trade,  and  mani 
Bons,  without  the  merit  of  any  industry,  ezerti 
useful  expenditiure,  amassed  laige  fortunes  fn 
single  circumstance  of  taking  forms,  TIiou 
nerally  discountenanced  at  present  by  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  landed  proprietors,  the  p 
is  by  no  means  abolished,  and  forms  still  c( 
tQ  be  taken  and  mptnaged  in  a  similar  tuanne 
value  of  land,  which  has  been  found  to  inci 
a  very  rapid  proportion  for  some  jcbxs  back 
Hues' to  hold  out  great  temptation  to  this 
laud-jobbing.  To  the  proprietor  it  offers 
rent  witliout  trouble,  and  they,  who  consic 
estates  only  as  a  source  of  income,  are  witho 
difficulty  induced  to  adopt  a  mode  ao  conii 
tlicir  ease  and  convenience.    Impressed  wit 
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vicuon,  that  lands  mil  continue  to  rise  in  value,  as 
tbey  bave  done  hitherto,  the  land-jobber  thinks  he 
can  hardly  offer  top  high  a  rent,  and,  as  there  are 
usaally  many  such  competitors  for  every  farm,  the 
price  of  land  has  lately  tieen  raised  to  a  very  inor^ 
duiate  degree^  which  some  of  them,  perhaps,  may 
hereafter  find  to  their  cost.  The  general  practice 
of  these  adventurers  (some  of  whom  give  no  leases) 
is  to  let  for  seven  years  at  a  rent,  little  and  some- 
times not  at  all  exceeding  that,  which  they  pay 
themselves.  Their  own  term  is  usually  three  lives, 
or  tliirty^ne  years.  Judging  of  the  future  by  the  , 
past,  they  presume,  that  the  remaining  part  of  their 
teottites  will  afford  a  handsome  profit,  and,  as  the 
speculation  has  hidierto  been  attended  with  success, 
it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  to  find  so  many  can- 
didates for  a  prize,  which  reqiiirps  no  advance  of 
oiODcy,  and  which  appears  to  be  attended  with  so 
Httle  hazard.  Besides  the  paymeitt  of  his  rent^  the 
cottager  was  also  frequently  btirthened  with  many 
lieavy  obligations  of  supplying  his  task-master  with 
men  and  horses  to  perform  his  work,  as  well  as  eggs 
and  pottltiy  to  supply  his  kitchen.  The  amount  of 
the  rent,  we  may  justly  suppose,  was'  so  regulated 
as  to  leave  the  tenant  no  more  than  a  bare  subsist* 
ence.  Under  such  a  system  it  was  impossible  that 
agticuUare  could  flourish,  or  tliat  the  peasantry 
ZVt  could 
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could  be  liappy  or  prosperous.  The  kind  and 
friendly  intercourse,  that  should  subsist  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  between  tlie  person  who  owned 
the  land  and  the  persons  who  tilled  it,  was  effectu- 
ally destroyed  by  the  interposition  of  the  land-job- 
ber, to  whom  was  transferred  all  the  influence,  that 
proprietorship  naturally  confers,  and  who  made  use 
of  it  more  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  than  pro- 
tecting. Even  now  that  the  pernicious  nature  of 
thb  syMem  is  fdly  understood,  and  that  a  more  li- 
beral conduct  begins  to  prevail,  some  of  the  evils 
introduced  by  it  are  found  to  remain.  The  price, 
tliat  faribers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  lands,  is 
commonly  too  liigh,  and,  though  the  land-jobber  is 
removed,  the  rack  rent  continues*  I  shall  be  told, 
perhaps,  that  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain  lands 
let  at  even  higher  rates  than  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  a. rack  rent. 

But  tliose,  who  make  iXie  observation,  have  not, 
perhaps,  attended  to  some  circumstances  of  great 
disparity  in  tlie  cases.  There,  a  fanner  possessed  of 
stock,  implements,  and  capital  adequate  to  bis  pur- 
poses, enters  upon  a  farm  already  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  with  houses,  timber,  fences,  and  all 
things  ready  for  his  use.  Here,  he  generally  come& 
to  a  naked  farm  without  trees,  without  hedges,  with- 
out house  fit  to  shelter  a  human  creature,  and  very 

often 
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often  widioat  sufficient  means  of  supplyitig  these  as 
well  as  other  deficiencies.     Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  obvious,  that  the  farmer  may  grow  rich 
under  a  rent,  which  the  latter  would  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  pay.     The  high  prices,  which  our  poor  far- 
mers are  enabled  to  give,  are  only  to  be  accounted 
for  from  their  ignorance  of  the  comforts  enjoyed 
by  the  English,  and  tlie  poverty,  with  which  custom 
has  taught  them  to  be  content.    The  entire  profit  of 
a  moderate  farm,  managed  as  it  usually  is  here,  would 
hardly  suiEce  to  furnish  the  expences  of  a  British 
former's  domestic  establishment.    Though  I  believe 
tlie  general  truth  of  tlits  statement  cannot  be  ques* 
tioned,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  recommending 
an  immediate  and  entire  deviation  from  the  present 
practice.  Was  the  generosity  of  a  landlord  to  make 
a  considerable  deduction  from  a  tenant's  rent,  in  or- 
der to  enable  him  to  live  with  more  comfort,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable^  that  the  abatement,  in- 
stead of  bettering  his  condition,  might  make  it 
worse.     By  diminishing  the  necessity  of  laborious 
exertion  it  might  encourage  an  idle  and  dissolute 
habit,  and  make  him  eventually  less  solvent  than  he 
was  before.  '  A  bad  system  must  be  corrected  gra- 
<)ually,  and  farmers,  under  the  common  circum- 
stances of  Irish  peasantry,  should  be  subject  to  such 
2  B  2  rents 
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renu  as  would  enforce  a  aecesuty  of  labour,  aud 
lit  die  8anie  time  ^lioiv  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

^Justice  also  requires  a  few  observations  tending 
to  qualify  the  indiscriminatie  reprobation  of  middle 
Ij^ndlordshipr     Many  persons  stand  in  the  apparent 
jiituatipn  of  middle-meni  who  are  by  no  means  de- 
serving of  the  censure  it  has  received*     Gedtiemen, 
l^ho  t^ke  farms,  though  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
getting  tb<^m  a^ain,  may,  however,  be  frequently 
considered  as  prpmoting  yery  materially  the  in- 
lerests  of  agriculture,    It  must  be  manifest,  that  I 
spe^k  of  those,  who  Ifiy  out  considerable  sums  in  the 
improvement  of  poor,  barren,  or  waste  lands,  and 
who  are  thereby  jus(^ly  entitled  both  to  profit  and 
jiraise.     Worlds  qf  this  kind  are  oommonly  above 
the  reach  pf  the^peasaut,  and,  where  th^  distance  or 
avocations  of  the  proprietor  will  not  allow  hina  to 
undertake  them  himself,  lie  cannot  ser^'e  his  estate 
of-  his  cqimtry  better  than  by  emplpying  such  sub- 
stitutes-    Matay  persons  also  hold  lands  i^der  long 
leases,  which,  crisating  more  than  a  temporary  in- 
terest in  those  holdings,  enable  them  to  be  suffi- 
ciently indulgent  to  their  under-t^iants.     Otbei*s, 
though  less  favourably  circumstanced,  are,  howt?ver, 
often  found  to  act  with  kindness  and  liberality.  Per- 
manence of  tenure  is  so  obvious  an  incitement  to 
ipdustry,  that  land-jobbers  now,  for  the  most  part, 

find 
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find  their  advantage  in  giving  leases.  Bat  the  sys* 
tern  is  a  bad  one,  and  should  be  abandoned.  The 
raiddie-man  cannot  afford  to  be  as  indulgent  as  the 
proprietor.  He  must  have  his  profit  rent,  which  he 
enjoys  at  the  expence,  partly  of  the  occupier,  \ind 
partly  of  the  proprietor,  who  thus  pays  a  high  agency 
for  the  receipt  of  his  income,  deprives  himself  of 
the  power  of  encouraging  and  rewarding  merit,  and, 
without  receiring  any  equivalent,  transfers  to  ano* 
iher  that  inflinsnce  over  the  tenant!^*,  which  should 
gratify  Us  pride  and  uphold  his  consequence. 

Dung,  as  Dr.  Kirwan  justly  observes,  is  an  ap-^ 
propriate  manure  for  ail  schIs.  The  best  are  made 
ittli  better  by  it,  and  to  the  light  and  weak  soils, 
whicfa  compose  the  gre^iter  part  of  the  county,  it  is 
absolotelj  necessary  for  the  production  of  rich  crops. 
The  waaiof  Um  tmpoitant  ingredient  is  severely  felt 
among  the  lower  class  of  farmers,  few  of  whom  have 
a  sufficiency  of  catlie  to  enable  them  to  make  much, 
and  who  seldom  manage  those  tiiey  have  in  such  a 
nanner,  as  to  derive  any  great  advantage  from  them. 
Eren  among  those  of  better  description,  the  quan- 
tity of  dung  manure  is  by  no  means  equal  to  what 
it  might  be  from  the  housiiig  and  feeding  of  their 
beasts  in  ianu-yards,  properly  constructed.  The 
£oglish  farmer  derives  great  advantage  from  his 
superior  attention  to  this  important  article,  as  well 

MS 
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as  from  tbe  folding  of  sheep,  a  practice,  T^hich  tbe 
f^ircumstances  of  this  county  forbid  to  be  imitated 
to  any  considerable  extent.  He  has  also  a  much 
greater  number  of  towns  to  resort  to,  from  which  he 
is  supplied  with  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  tbe 
best  and  richest  manures. 

A  material  cause  of  imperfection  in  our  general 
husbandry  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  imple- 
ments.   One  of  the  greatest  benefits  ever  conferred 
upon  mankind  was  the  discovery  of  that  simple  and 
well  known  implement,  the  plough,  by  which  man, 
substituting  the  strength  of  beasts  for  his  own,  is 
enabled  to  escecute  with  care  and  dispatch  works  too 
great  and  laborious  for  manual  accomplishment. 
This  admirable  implement,  though  useful  to  all, 
attains  its  full  effect  only  in  the  hands  of  the  sluUul. 
The  common  plough  of  this  country  is  rude  in  its 
form,  and  defective  in  its  execution.    The  handles 
are  .short  and  thick,  the  beam  low,  and  bending  a 
little  to  the  right  hand.  Instead  of  standing  upright, 
and  making  a  fair  and  handsome  furrow,  the  coulter 
and  sock  ^  are  placed  so  obliquely  as  to  oblige  the 
ploughman  to  turn  it  to  the  left  side  in.such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  keep  the  mould  board  entirely  out  .of  the 
ground.  The  office  of  turning  over  the  sod  is  tliere- 

fore 

*  The  iock  \$  commonly  »hort  aod  always  pointed,  witbout  aoy 

irin|  tQ  it. 
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fore  perfoftned,  partly  by  the  heel  of  the  plougli, 
and  partly  by  the  foot  of  tlie  man,  who  is  obliged  to 
assist  the  operation    by  frequent  kicks.     Though 
they  remcTe  hot  little  earth  at  a  tiiue,  no  part  but 
the  sock  entering  the  soil,  the  draught  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  length  of  the  chain.     In  ploughing 
old  grouod,  an  additional  man  is  often  required  to 
keep  the  plough  in  the  ground  by  leaning  on  the 
beam,  as  well  as  to  free  it  from  the  weeds  and  briars, 
diat  collect  upon  it.     Its  greatest  defect  is  plough- 
ing lea,  its  best  operation  sowing  seed.     In  very 
stony  and  rugged  soils,  which  are  frequent  in  the 
west  of  the  county,  it^  is  less  objectionable,  as  it 
seems  peculiarly  suited  for  encountering  such  dif- 
ficulties; but  lands  of  better  description  are  deserv** 
log  of  a  better  implement    The  introduction  of  the 
Scotch  swing  plough,  now  very  much  used  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cork  and  some  other  places,  will 
probably  soon  supplant  this  old  and  aukward  instru- 
ment, or  confine  its  use  to  those  rough  and  strong 
tiacts,  wliich,  though  not  incapable  of  useful  pro* 
doce,  do  not  easily  admit  of  neat  and  elegant  culti- 
vation. 

Obvious  as  the  advantage  of  the  plough  must  ap* 
pear  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  the  labour  of' 
tbe  spade,  partly  from  custom  and  partly  from  ne- 
cessity^ is  genqrally  preferred.     1  he  lands  of  this 

country, 
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country,  as  Mr.  Young  has  obseiTcdi  are  so  much 
eocumbered  with  rock  and  stone,  that  many  places 
are  hardly  manageable  with  any  other  implement. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  great  number  of  petty 
occupiers^  whose  forms  are  too  small  to  support,  and 
whose  means  are  inadequate  to  procare  a  plough 
and  its  appendages,  the  general  predilectioB' for  the 
^pade  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  surprize.    Wiih 
farmers  of  this  description,  the  work  of  plongliing 
is  performed  by  combination,  some  supplyiog^.tbe 
plough,  and  others  the  horses.  Under  these  circum-* 
stances  the  plough  is  used  sparingly,  because  ik 
cannot  be  had  without  some  obligation  to  a  neigh- 
bour.    But  every  man  having  a  spade  at  his  com^ 
mand,  in  the  management  of  which  continual  exer« 
else  renders  him  very  expert,  endeavours,  by  mak* 
ing  the  most  of  it,  to  depend  as  little  as  possible 
upon  anokher^s  assistance.     It  is  tVue,  tl)is  should 
have  no  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  others  less 
^traiteped  in  their  circumstances ;  yet  even  among 
these  the  spade  is  too  often  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  plough,  occasioning  thereby  an  unne- 
cessary waste  of  labour.     Another  general  defect 
in  practices  is  not  working  and  mellowing  the  soil 
sufficiently  for  the  several  crops.    Frequent  plough- 
ing would  compensate  by  repetition  for  the  imper- 
fection of  the  performance.     But  a  strange  notion 

prevails 
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ptcfvute  zmokg  io&ny,  tfait  ittUcii  ^{6ugliiog  WC^eii^ 
the  Mil.  The  titticm  of  i^oxfote  and  O^MAHf  U 
Heft  iitdMd  Mtptl^lhg^  but  th^aH;  of  ifrttiih^  AMfM 
tiofr  Mfficf^irfly  tf(Mitic6d  to  ciorrect  Ml  ^Mrtftg  «ti 
ertor  m  thiii.  The  ot^xtitoa  ieeiiis  iUe  itaOfe  litiM^ 
cootitable,  wbeh  wt  fihd  it  amoog  f^er^Oti^  Jo  fbilA 
of  the  spade,  an  (mpiemelii  of  9d|>erior  efteftdy  IS 
taelkfinng  and  pOlverl^ittgf  ^Is.  Th#  tfdth  U^  ^ 
the  vtilgAr  seldotti  make  use  of  ibeir  ttllderdtikAditi|f 
in  examinifig  quesdottt  of  fir^udioe  Md  OtetMi. 
Old  opinions  2^e  taketf  lApM  ifxtsKif  i^d  the  sOn  Al^ 
lows  the  footsteps  of  his  hiShets,  Iti  dotifiil  ^bflli#« 
not!  to  their  superior  jddgdient.  Fanitets  fteertK  Ui 
tottsider  the  tti&hutes  they  tipply,  ^hethef  iti  1M 
diape  of  dung,  sand,  lime,  or  eompost  of  a^y  UArdi 
as  the  ft>le  cause  of  feitili^lttioD,  il4id  thvbH  Cfaal^  h^f-* 
ing  done  this,  Oiey  hate  done  alttiOit  all  Ihat  #al 
necessary.  *  But  (he  ptoagh  ahd  bahtiw  are  dom-' 
peceitt  to  very  iifiportant  purposes,  besides  merely 
tflruirtg  the  sod,  and  corering  the  seed.  Their  re* 
peated  operatioti  destroys  weeds,  exposes  by  sue^ 
cesftire  tumliigs  every  part  of  the  arable  surface  to 
the  fecuudatiug  itifiuenee  of  the  atmospliere,  and 
by  lodlowiDg  and  crumbting  die  soil  increases  tety 
SI  C  tbaterialiy 

*  Qjartuon  fmruntn  Im? e  no  idea  of  more  flian  onr  ploaghing  for 
<^iAeAi|%  tiHtpt  #tei«  fMvm%  •#«  in  nir,  ^acrtey  itid  oatt,  aft  wpli 
■tvlwie,  vm  aoved  under  tbe  ploo^li,  the  Krain  YuAn^  icattered  on 
tbp  ^muA  in  whatercr  lUte  it  may  be,  previmu  >tQ  Ibe  plon^^  t 
»S- 
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materially  its  power  of  iiourisliiug  plants.  Tlie 
$reqi|ent  u^  of  the  spade  ooEnpensates  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  sparing  use  of  the  plough,  though  their 
preference  of  ti)at  instrument  is  more  the  result  of 
Iiabit  than  of  judgment  Potatoe  ground^  in  con- 
^quence  of  so  much  spade  work,  is  certainly  in  a 
*  gpod  state  for  receiving  grain.  Where  wheat  is  to 
follow^  the  general  fault  is  letting  the  potatoes  re- 
luain  too  long,  and  of  course  sowing  the  grain  too 
late^  frequently  not  till  near  Christmas,  and  often 
after  it.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  admits  almost  a  continual  vege- 
tation, November  seems  the  best  month  for  sowing 
this  grain.  When  put  in  much  earlier,  Uie  grass 
corn  becomes  too  forward,  and  the  growth  of  weeds 
is  greatly  encouraged.  Their  best  tillage  is  wheat 
and  barley,  both  of  which  usually  follow  potatoes 
on  the  south  coast  invariably.  In  the  midland  and 
richer  tracts,  barley  commonly  is  sowed  after  wheat, 

'  and  oats  after  barley.  The  culture  of  oats  is  com* 
monly  performed  in  a  most  slovenly  and  careless 
manner,  particularly  when  it  succeeds  another  com 
crop.  The  seed  is  thrown  on  the  stubble  and 
ploughed  in,  frequently  without  the  application  of 
the  harrow.  The  usual  cbnsequence  is  a  thin  growth 

%  of  corn  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds,  which  ara 
often  suffered  to  shed  thcux  seeds  without  any  consi- 
deration 
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deration  of  the  future  injury  they  may  occasion. 
Light  harrows,  sometimes  with  iron  and .  sometimes 
with  wooden  pins,  are  often  used,  but  few  common 
farmers  are  as  yet  in  possession  of  the  roller.  They 
are  not,  however,  entirely  ignorant  of  its  use,  and 
will  borrow  one  when  they  can.  After  wheat  and 
bariey  are  sown,  the  common  practice  is  to  break 
die  clods  with  a  spade,  an  operation,  which  is  called 
hacking,  and  performed  with  dexterity  and  dis- 
patch. It  would,  however,  be  rendered  wholly  un- 
necessary by  a  proper  use  of  the  plough  and  har- 
row. 

The  crop  of  greatest  importance  to  ihe  common 

iarmer,  and  which  most  engages  his  care  and  labour, 

is  that  of  potatoes.    The  preparation  for  these  is 

now  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  most  parts  of  the 

county.    Formerly,  it  was  usual  in  many  places  to 

plough  or  dig  the  trenches  only,*  leaving  the  beds 

whole,  on  which,  after  the  dung  or  manure  was  laid 

oo,  die  potatoes  were  placed,  and  covered  from  the 

trenches  with  the  shovel.    The  general  practice 

now  is,  to  plough  the  ground  into  beds  of  moderate 

breath,  leaving  in  the  ceptre  of  each  a  rib  or  stripe 

unplougbed,  and  turning  over  the  sods  from  either 

side  upon  it    They  are  then  dressed  and  levelled 

vitb  a  strong  hoe,  (vulgo  grafikne)  a  work,  in  which 

'    -  2  c  3  our 

«-  Tbit  it  tliU  Uie  proctiee  'm  Oie  county  of  Kerry. 


)S6  ^ATWTI^it  WRVPY 

P»r  pwpl^  9re  iri^rj  ^jcp^^itjoup  » n4  ^expert,  Tbv 
j«  49Qi^  in  jtbe  ^pri^,  M»y  b«ing  tb^  priDCip?! 
IpontJ^  fpr  pl^ijtipg  pomo^,  Tl>»  ?eed  isrfiep 
ftue|K,  (;»«» it  i^  ci^Ued)  th^  »s,  drppp^d  inio  bol«s 
mf^^  with  l))e  9pad«,  altout  eight  or  v^n  inches 

f  mpk>ypd  ^i)  jtM9  bi^siae^^y  «9  w^  a^  in^n,  mi4  4p  it 
rery  fajst.  The  bi^d^  ar^  the^  c^rvet^d,  by  ^  shQvelt 
With  nrthr^d  iO  tde  tr^o^b^t  ^ouetime^  by  th^ 
plotij^l^^  bm  ID9JN?  9^wlly  tbe  ^49r  Pifng  b^in; 
tb^  gr^t  Utopia  rn^wK  for  tbi^  abupd^t  crop  of 
general'  subsistence,  (except  in  the  vicinity  of  tb^ 
c;oa9(  wber^ .  9^4  w^ed^  ura  used)  ^nd  iH  tb^t  can 
b^  prQOttredbeiogio9»fllcieQt  for  tb(s  purpose,  great 
paip5  ure  t#k^|i  tP  «s^i9t  it9  i^ration^  wd  sapply  it» 
pUof^i  by  tbe  ioteripi^ture  w4  ^dditjon  of  other 
f^nWlm^  ?yb/(t^p^e/i.  P»npg  ^nd  burning,  « 
prp^tio^  pf  gnpi  »QUqi|ity  in  tb^  M^tb  pf  f^n$]wif 
h  fltiU  in  pr^ti^  t;f n^r^  rm,  Aptwitbitmding  th^ 
pcniiltios,  tp  wbicb  it  is  ^siilP|}iE^cip  ^ni  tb«  uaii«d  uui' 
tvillingoeif^  of  Upd}p««ls  t9  pi^rmit  kr  Coniidembl^ 
Q«wMtj^9  pf  po^tpi^s  ar^  r^isi^d  in  tbifi  mit^p^r, 
p^rtipi|l|tr)y  io  the  cp^r^^r  or  l^  impnpved  ph^^  of 
tb^  cp^Rtry;wb^rQ  burning  i3camid^red^iwia  JiwtJy, 
^  Qti^  pf  the  mo^t  fixpeditiou^  ra4pffeota»I  oi^tbpda 
of  reclaming  ^a^te  l^nda.  In  t!i^  pnpr^  popqipu^ 
districts,  where  burning  \$  disailoi/ed,  or  the   laodh 

IKIt 
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Mft  snflE^rad  to  ytmain  unenqployied  long  enongh  ttt 
ec^lect  RsafllciMt  skin  for  the  purpose,  the  fkroiefi 
mre  wery  B»idaoufl 'in  collecting  whot  they  eall  oM 
etftli,  tlist  is,  tnenM  gathered  flrom  the  flides  ef 
roftds,  ditches,  &c.  with  which  they  cover  the  gvouild 
intended  for  potatoes.  This  has  lately  become  i 
vviy  general  practice,  and  so  high  it  fjie  opinion 
entcrtuned  of  iu  utility,  that  In  nmny  places  n4 
preparation  is  considered  cooipl^at  without  it.  The 
second  earthing  of  potatoes  is  seldom  gifsen  until 
die  plants  are  advanced  considerably  above  tlie  sor«- 
&ce ;  which  is  much  better  than  the  piode,  practised 
ID  soflM  comities,  of  co?ering  tiiem  the  moment 
they  appeer.  It  maybe  thought  perhaps,  tlttt  their 
tender  si^Uca  are  in  danger  of  being  injumd  by  the 
violation.  But,  though  axpeditioudy  performed, 
it  is  done  liy  the  shoveller  with  so  much  dexterity, 
thai  not  4  plant  is  hurt*.  A  third  eonMog  \$  eome* 
times,  but  very  rarely  given,  and  tliose,  who  pMie<^ 
tise  it,  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  eootributhig  a  good 
ded  to  th^  inerease  of  die  crop.  Apple  peiatoeSi 
^diidi  constitute  the  main  crop  in  all  but  moory 
seib,  are  usually  suffered  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
iwmd.    This  Is  partly  owing  lo  their  being  plant' 

<4 

*  Tbe  best  tioie  fbr  Ibis  opertUon  b  tkf  et«pin|^  wlmi  tlif 
yiiatf  dow  Ihev  Ica^,  wbiciL  in  tbe  .nidfilc  of  tbe  4*7  ^^ 
M  oMbUfld  to  tba  MB.  Tbe  pcaMBis  lie  otai  yen  fsbii^  sA- 
iflfth* 
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ed  very  late,  and  partly  to  their  continuiog  green, 
long  after  the  stalks  of  al}  the  other  kinds  have 
withered.  Fanners  think  that,  while  any  verdure 
lemains  oa  the  head,  the  root  continues  to  increase, 
^k1  are  therefore  unwilling  to  disturb  them  before 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  Noveaiber,  wlieu,  the 
daya  beipg  ^ort,  and  the  weather  often  wet,  the 
Ume  of  getting  them  out,  f  rcnn  the  tediousnesa  of 
.digging,  ■  is  often  *  protracted  to  a  very  late  season.. 
Tills  is  attended  with  double  injury,  from  the  dan- 
ger of  frost,  and  tbe  delay  of  the  wheai  sowing.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  tbe  premature. frost  of  1807, 
wliich  wa^  so  calamitously  fek  in  this  county,  has 
given  our  farmers  a  lesson  on  the  danger  of  pro« 
ccastination)  which  tliey  will  not  easily  forget*. 

The  common  management  of  potatoe  crop^ 
where  so  little  is  done  by  horses,  and  so  much  hy 
men,  is,  no  doubt,  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  impifoved  hosb^ndry,  the  ol^ect  of  which  is,  to  do 
the  most  with  the  least  trouble.  But,  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  county  considered,  diis  excess 
of  labour  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  thought  m  «dvan^ 

**  It'  may  be  vfeful  to^  ki»w»  in  case  of  being  surpciac^  by  % 
/ratta  that  tbe  fafrtt  way  it  to  let  them  remain  in  ground  until 
ft  is  past  Much  of  the  injury  done  that  year  arose  from  digging 
them,  in  the  frosty  weather.  Very  little  of  thosf ,  that  were  aUowfi)  to 
remain,  suffered  mnch  injury.  A^  eir<%tual  mode  of  preservation  is  to 
^rld  frrsbrartb  frtm  the  trenches.  If  tl^at  capnot  be  doi^r,  it  U  better 
to  do  Nothing, 
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tageihm  an  iojury,  from  the  employaient  it  affords 

to  numbers  of  people,  who  would  otherwise  have 

no  bccupatioo.     A  skilful  huabandmao,  on  a  mo« 

derate  «zed  fisrm,  might  cenaiuly  cultiTate  half  a 

dozen  acres  of  potatoes,  with  as  little,  or  perhaps 

less  labour,  than  is  now  employed  about  one.    But 

such  is  the  population  of  many  districts,  that  a  divt« 

Hon  of  the  lands  into  large  farms,  under  the  drUl 

husbandry,  would  leave  four  fifths  of  the  people 

without  employment.    The  streugth  of  beasts,  skil* 

fully  applied,  would  in  that'  case  suffice  for  those 

works,  whieh  now,  for  want  of  auy  other  demand  for 

)hdr  labour,  afford  subsistence  and  occupation  to  a 

great  namber  of  inhabitants.    How  perversely  oir* 

cumstanced  do  we  sometimes  find  the  population  of 

tUs  island  !     In  some  places  are  seen  prodigious 

tractsitf  unimproved,  buthighly  improveable  gnaiad, 

inviting  the  hand  of  cultivating  industry ;  in  others, 

aswvming  pppulation,  confining  itself  to  a  district, 

wUch  aifords  to  the  majority  but  a  meagre  subsist* 

encel  Yet  strange  to  tell,  they  are  as  unwilling  to 

admit  more  hands  in  the  one,  as  they  are  indispoited 

to  diminbh  tlie  superfluity  in  the  other*. 

Among 

•  Kmy  and  Cbrlt  nbmtdMMly  eii^int>l*fy  ^^^  obterraf  Vhi.  Tb«  tatter 
■»  in  may  ptace«v  too  nnch  crowdM  witli  iotMibiUtitt,  who,  rather 
than  |D  ottt  in  attftreh  of  cftaMbhnn'ott,  are  every  day  inaltiplymc 
,  and  nlokitiff  ibeir  little  farms  ttill  l«^•.    I'he  former  if 

poorly 
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Amoftg  fbe  ttty  rcprehtoftibte  ttt^Mgencts  of 

ocNDtnoB  hmlMmdry^  id  the  little  otr^^  thflt  u  1;«km 

16  oletr  tbe  ground  «vd  dUeottrftge  cfae  growib  of 

w^edi.    BttUcs  die  iaun^ttt^  i^tity  a  efop  must 

looem  from  die  imennixtifre  of  m>  many  vigomitf 

fivalsy  fiMcb  fob  itof  a  Ittrge  portion  of  diie  novrisb- 

.  mem,  a  vtrjr  tmall  sham  of  refleoiiott  tai^bt  tfuAee 

to  jfaetr  th*  ^apediaacy  of  emptoyltig  a  Unia  pains 

fdr  |)r6treat  dial  Mperabtindani  iner^a^,  wbkb  tami 

naoasMrily  follow  ibair  b^ing  peMittad  to  abed 

dii^iiK  saeds.    Agailiit  MAt  eaamled  the  former,  wbo 

bopea  to  fMp  Ale  femtrA  of  bis  toil^'  mutt  wage 

etetital  war.    Potaioe*  are  the  only  crop,  to  whicb 

sauch  attention  It  paid  iii  cbtfr  iiespect.     In  com 

flelda  weedt  aft!  oAea  galfered  to  remain  nnmolest^ 

ed|  and  as  to  dattroytbetn  in  any  other  places^ 

Uia  idea  tiettt  aMni«  lo  bate  entevedioto  a  single 

baad«    In  contfe^psieiioe  of  this  neglect,  tbe  whole 

ooaatty  1^  so  abundandy  itttpMignated    with  tbe 

seedtf  of  docktf,  diktles^  charlock,  and  other  noxious 

plants,  as  to  enhance  ^e  labonr  of  ecdtivation,  ahd 

to  diminish  tbe  qcraMum  of  TaltlaMe  produce  in  a 

very  considerable  degrte*. 

An 

pooHyfWbpled,  m  «t«vt  MM  of  Ik*  iMbpI^  Ik*  inMitmtt  being  wcy 
kdbmv  is  tkiU  aod  Mnaarft  So*  kar«s  Mick  laMl  to  vpMre.  Bui 
ik^  Ktttywtm  mrr  jsMI  lo  vi«w  AilMmOT  «ilh  io  mndk  jfttlooty  at  to 
fendw  hit  sdaiMMOh  «  service  of  dMigar.  TImi«  satst  to  b«  s  Tsry 
Bi»rk«d  difierenoe  between  the  InbebitaBlt  of  tboM  oowaici. 
*  Fev,  ereaamoDf  the  Bioniatellifmt  fumen,  Meni  to  be  ewmr^ 

of 
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An  injudicious  course  of  cropping  is  another 
material  cause  of  injury  to  the  soil,  and  loss  to  its 
cultivators.  The  common  order  of  farmers  have 
DO  idea  of  that  various  and  ever-changing  rotation^  ^ 
wliich  the  improved  skill  of  modern  industry  haib 
fband  to  be  so  highly  advantageous.  Potatoes,  the 
crop  of  their  main  subsistence,  engrosses  almost  the 
whole  of  their  manure,  as  well  as  of  their  labour. 
Corn  follows  this,  as  long  as  the  ground  is  capable 
of  producing  it,  after  .which  it  is  left  in  a  state  of 
cruel  exhaustion,  to  be  recruited  by  the  benignity 
of  nature;  Nothing  is  more  cohimon  than  to  see 
.  in  land  of  good  natural  quality  crops  not  worth 
even  ^be  little*  labour,  that  has  been  expended  oq 

2  D  them. 

vi  the  fiKilHf,  with  which  weeds  may  be  destroyed  by  persecutiDg 
then  vflh  repeated  cutiiogs,  and  never  suffcriug  them  to  perf<Sct 
their  seeds.  This  they  will  endeavour  to  do,  by  making  fresh  shoots 
alter  every  cutting,  by  which  they  at  length  become  exhausted  and  die. 
Sdcb  as  have  very  short  root%  as  ragwort^  are  easily  eradicated  by 
palline,  when  tlie  soil  is  mo'stened  by  rain.  Those,  which  have  long 
and  temdons  roots,  are  best  destroyed  by  euttmg.  '  PenoM,  whoA 
bboar  n  of  little  value,  may  be  profitably  employed  in  this  work. 
Docks  and  briars  of  the  most  vigorous  growtl^  may  be  destroyed 
thus  m  the  course  of  one  season.  It  is  lor  this  reason,  fhst  no 
weeds  are  seen  to  grow  in  pleasure  grounds  ret^ularly  and  frequenUy 
raowrd.  It  is  also  an  additional  argument  for  early  mowing  of  hay. 
Wbfii  cut  late,  as  the  genemi  practice  here  is*  the  ranker  weeds  La^ 
already  perfected  their  seed,  and  of  course  receive  no  injai^y  from  the 
scvthe. 

*  Tbeemhureofoats,  and  somctimaa  of  barleys  itaa  i«prtbensib|e 
for  too  liute,  as  that  of  potatoes  ior  too  much  labour.    The  whole  pro- 
6ess  often  amounts  to  no 'mora  than  scattering  the  seed  on  the  stubble,  . 
and  ploughirg  it  in. 
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tbcm.  But  whatever  be  the  quality  of  the  ground, 
conduct  like  this  is  wholly  irrecoocileable  with 
common  rationality.  That  husbandman  must  be 
ignorant  indeed,  who  does  not  know  whether  his  soil 
be  capable  of  producing  the  crop  comqiitted  to  it. 
If  it  be  not,  his  labour  is  lost,  and  his  land  injured. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  persisting  in  an  endeavour  to 
obtain  crops,  which  it  will  not  bear,  he  should  alter 
his  plan,  and  substitute  another  kind  of  produce. 
Artificial  grasses,  the  use  of  which  is  in  many  placet 
gaining  ground,  will  by  degrees  correct  this  egre- 
gious waste  of  land  and  misapplication  of  labour. 
They  grow  freely  in  soils  exhausted  by  corn  crops, 
and,  besides  affording  a  valuable  produce,  contri* 
bute  to  restore  the  virour  of  the  ground. 

The  number  of  petty  tenures  occupied  by  indi- 
gent cottagers,  and  the  frequent  pverflow  of  popu- 
lation on  a  small  farm,  are  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  good  husbandr}'.  A  farmer  indeed  often 
estimates  his  riches  by  the  number  of  his  son^^who^e 
labour  precludes  any  necessity  of  mercenary  aid  ; 
but  this  lasts  only  for  a  short  time.  They  marry  at 
kn  early  age,  new  families  arise,  a  separation  of  in- 
terests taken  place,  and  with  it  a  partition  of  the 
farm.  The  same  system  still  going  on,  future  sub- 
divisions are  to  be  made,  more  or  less  productive 
pf  jealousy   and   quarrel.     This  is  an  evil,  wliich 

can 
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can  on\y  be  removed  by  a  directlbn  of  their  activity 
to  other  pursuits,  by  the  increase  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  a  greater  demand  for  labour.  The 
operatioD*  of  petty  farming,  though  they  must  al- 
ways exhibit  an  inferior  stile  of  cultivation,  may, 
however,  by  an  increase  of  skill,  and  by  means  of 
iostniction  and  encouragement,  be  rendered  more 
adequate  to  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  more 
conducive  to  the  general  good. 

The  general  situation  of  the  labouring  poor  is 
certainly  very  wretched,  being  seldom  treated  by 
their  employers  with  tliat  humanity  and  attention 
their  useful  laboura  so  justly  merit.  A  cabin  and 
an  acre  of  ground  to  plant  potatoes  in,  generally 
held  at  forty  or  fifty  sliillings*  per  annum,  under 
an  obligation  of  working  for  the  farmer  at  a  low 
rate,  (six-pence  per  day)  form  their  chief  means 
of  subsistence.  On  these  slender  resources  the 
labourer  has  often  to  provide  for  a  wife  and  half 
a  dozen  children,  who  have  no  empio3rment  until 
they  approach  the  age  of  pubcnrty.  The  wife  pro- 
cures a  little  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by 
dressiog  and  spinning  flax,  in  others  by  knitting, 
and  in  a  few  places,  by  occasional  labour  in  the 
fields.  Their  houses  are  commonly  most  uncom- 
2  D  2  f ortabk, 

*  This  if  AOomnKm  rale  in  the  vonth  district— In  the  notthfra 
fl-^y  pay  a  mach  higher  rent,  biitare  allowed  greater  i^tgCb 
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fortable,  from  the  neglect  of  the  farmer,  whose  biisi* 
ness  it  is  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Mr.  Young,  how- 
ever, whose  view  of  Irish  agriculture  evinces  deep 
intelligence  as  well  as  observation,  seems  to  prefer 
tbe  condition  of  the  Irish  to  that  of  the  English 
labourer.  The  general  ground  of  this  preference- 
is  the  facility,  with  which  the  farmer  procures  sub- 
sistence, and  the  liberty  he  enjoys  of  going  where 
he  i^eases,  unrestrained  by  the  operation  of  poor 
laws.  These  have  certaihly  great  weight  in  the 
scale,  and  might  turn  it  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  Irishman,  if  his  employers  could  be  brought 
to  treat  him  with  more  kindness  and  liberality .- — 
This  may  reasonably  be  expected,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  better  system.  As  the  farmer  im- 
proves in  comfort  and  opulence,  by  experiencing 
ihe  fiivour  of  tliose. above  him,  he  will  gradually 
become  more  kind  and  liberal  to  those  below  him. 
lu'  the  disposition  of  hcfdses,  as  well  as  the 
divisions  of  the  f&rm,  w^  very  seldom  find  much 
to  commend;  Instead  of  a  central  situation,  coft- 
venient  to  the  several  parts  of  tbe  ground,  tlieir 
houses  are  commonly  placed  on,  or  very  near  the 
boundary  of  the  farm*.     The  fields  are  laid  oik 

from 

*  The  cause  of  this  serms  to  have  origiDated  id  the  love  of  society, 
or  tbe  facility  of  mutual  defence.  The  inhabitants  of  contiguous- farin:i, 

fron*. 
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from  motives  of  preHent  convenience  merely,  witiA 
litiie  regard,  in  general,  for  regularity  of  form>  or 
orderly  arrangement  i  and,  from  neglect  of  laying 
them  out  by  a  Jine,  much  groiuid  is  oKen  iost  by 
the  crookedness  of  the  inclosures.  Housi'^  diifor 
in  size,  according  to  die  circumstances  of  t\\e  oc- 
cupier, but  they  are  all  built,  when  left  to  ilw* 
fanner's  clioice,  on  tlie  same  exceptionable  plaiv, 
with  an  open  chimney  at  one  end,  and  a  snmll 
room  separated  by  a  partition  at  the  other.  I'lii:* 
is  the  bedchamber  of  the  faaiiiy,  and  serves  aUj 
for  a  store-room.  The  walls  are  too  low  to  allow 
tin  upper  floor  for  liabitable  purposes,  but  a  (e^v 
sticks,  thrown  across  at  the  feet  of  the  rafters,  form 
a  receptacle  for  lumber.  Glass  windows  are  a  lus* 
uiy,  to  which  cottagers  rarely  aspire;  but,  as  light 
is  an  indispensible  requisite,  they  contrive,  by 
making  two  opposite  dooi's,  to  luive  one  always 
epen  for  its  admission.  The  thorough  draft,  ocr  i- 
sioned  by  these,  which  are  seldom  so  cuiitrived  ii% 
CO  shut  close,  makes  die  house  very  cold  an.i  um 
comfortable  in  bad  weatlier.  "i'lie  vetitilatioH^ 
howerer,  may  not  be  without  its  use,  wherj  $.* 
much  dirt  is  su^ered  to  accumulate,  and  so  luUr 

firom  cMie  or  both  of  these  mot iw^,  liveonth<?  same  sp-it,  tfioi'  hiMi.^* 
hciMiT  icpvmted  only  by  tbe  fence,  that  diTklosi  tbcir  farora.    The  di  >;< 
of  sBch  a  ikaation,  oace  perhaps  arising  from  itece^Mty,  is  tiow  an. 
tJOS(d  from  ciutom. 
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regard  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  mansion. — 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  any  care  to  keep  houses 
in  any  thing  like  decent  condition,  as  long  as  the 
slovenly  custom  prevails  of  emptying  ever}^  vessel 
upon  the  threshold,  and  making  dungholes  before 
the  doors.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  observe,  that 
viant  of  cleanliness  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  lower  orders,  and  that  many,  who  lay  claim  to 
a  higher  appellation,  commit  the  same  faults  with- 
out the  palliation  of  tlie  same  necessities.  Many 
houses  may  be  found  of  two  stories  high,  tlie  win- 
dows of  which  have  never  admitted  any  air  escept 
througii  the  chinks,  and  to  whose  floors  the  mop 
and  sweeping  brush  are  hardly  more  than  annual 
visiters. 

Few  countries  furnish  a  more  general  conve- 
nience of  building  good  houses*.  In  many  ^rts 
of  the  county,  and  particularly  along  tlie  south 
coast,  slates  may  be  procured  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pence,  and  stone  abounds  in  all.  The  cost  of  em- 
ploying the  best  materials  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  durability  of  the  work,  but  the  indigence  of 
the  generality  of  farmers  compels  them  to  make 
use  of  the  cheapest.  From  the  prevalence  of 
custom,  the  example  is  followed  by  many,  whose 

circumstances 

*■  Clay  walls  are  still  in  general  use,  tboitgb  stone,  wbere   it   i^ 
conyenienty  is  usually  preferred* 
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curcumslances  sufficiently  warrant  the  adoption  of 
a  better  plan.  Straw,  however  cheap  at  first,  is  in 
the  end  the  dearest  covering  a  farmer  can  use,  <as 
it  requires  to  be  so  often  renewed,  and  consumes 
so  large  a  qoantity  of  very  valuable  material.  Slate 
ijoiises,  however,  have  of  late  been  spreading  fast, 
and  would  continue  to  increase  rapidly,  but  for  the 
unfortuuate  suspension  of  the  timber  trade,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  injuries  tliis  country  feels 
from  the  present  state  of  Europe.  As  good  often 
arises  out  of  evil,  it  may  eventually  be  productive 
of  beneficial  effects,  by  a  general  encouragement 
of  wbat  we  so  much  want,  plantation. 

Jo  the  article  of  farm-yards,  our  farmers  are,  if 
poflsible,  more  deficient  than  in  tluit  of  farm-houses. 
Tbe  inconvenience  of  a  bad  and  dirty  house  affects 
•aly  the  owner's  comfort,  but,  wanting  a  farm-yard, 
be  wants  an  indispensible  requisite  for  the  due 
exercise  of  his  art.  The  few  places^  which  deserve 
that  name,  besides  being  too  small  and  confined, 
are  either  destitute  of  the  proper  offices  for  feed- 
ing and  sheltering  cattle,  or  very  poorly  provided 
with  tbem.  In  their  ideas  of  thrifty  management 
oar  farmers  run  into  strange  extremes.  By  way 
of  saving  ground,  they  build  their  houses  often 
apon  the  margin  of  a  public  road,  in  tlie  channel 
of  which  a  great  part  of  their  manure  is  washed 

away; 
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away;   and  upon  the  same  frugal   pvinciple,  ther 
s^ni'Jge  a  few  perches  to  the  use  of  a   farm-yard, 
wLiile  wl.o!e  acres  are  lost  or  unproductive,  for  want 
i.t  a  little  diligence  h»  destroying  noxious  weeds, 
or  a   little  labour  in  a.aking   drains  or  removing 
.stoiu\s.     The  size  of  a  farm-yard  must,  of  course,  be 
]iroportioncd  to   the  extent  ai>d   circumstances   of 
ihe  farm,   but  nothing,  which  deserves  the   name^ 
can,  with  any  possible  justice  to  the  occupier,   dis- 
pense wiih  one.     Along^the  sea  coast,  large  rents 
fjro   paid  by    persons   possessing  little  more   live 
stock,  than  the  poor  beasts  employed  in  the  work 
of  the  farm,  the   manure,  on  which   tliey  dej>eiid, 
being  supplied  by  the  oc^n.     Farm-yards,  and  at- 
lificial   grasses,  would  enable    them   to  add  some 
Vows  to  their  stock,  and  t^   recruit  their  exhausted 
lands  by  occasional  manurings  of  dung.     An   iui- 
provemcnt  of  this   kind,   which  is  in  some  places 
creeping  into  use,  cannot  fail  to-  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  those  occupiers,   whose  unremittir^g 
i:adustry  deserves  to  be  rewarded  by  the  enjoyment 
of  more  comforts  tlian  rhey  at  present  possess. 

The  management  of  dairy  land  is.  in  many 
places  very  defective.  Grass  in  summer,  and  a 
sparing  allowance  of  hay  in  winter  and  spring;,  are 
a!l  the  provision  the  dairyman  thinks  of  making  for 
\\h  cows,  which  are  never  milked  or  fed  but  in  the 

field. 
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field.  Besides,  he  is  generally  overstocked,  so  that 
io  an  inclement  season  be  may  reckon  himself 
^  fortunate,  if  he  loses  only  a  few  of  them.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  farmer,  that  with 
the  advantage  of  a  farm-yard,  and  the  aid  of  turnips  i 
or  potatoes,  and  hay  for  winter,  and  clover  for 
summer  food,  the  same  farm  would  support  a  larger 
herd,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  very  valuable 
crops.  Rape,  which  grows  well  in  most  soils, 
and  is  veiy  easily  cultivated,  is  also  an  admirable 
spring  food.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns 
grains  are  used,  which  give  a  great  increase  of 
thin  milk,  that  answers  yeryr  well  where  butter  is 
not  ipade.  Some  years  ago,  the  general  manage- 
ment was  as  above  described,  but  it  has  lately  been 
much  improved,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cork,  as  will  appear  in  the  accounts  of  that 
quarter.  * 

The  last  thing  to  be  noticed  among  the  general 
wants  of  our  farmers  is  that  of  a  kitchen  garden, 
which  is  a  most  useful,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  a 
necessary  appendage  to  every  farm.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  seldom  seen,  that  a  stranger  might  be  in- 
clined to  suppose,  that  it  was  prohibited  by  law. 
Even  among  tlie  richer  farmers  we  see  no  garden 
plant  but  a  few  cabbages,  and,  if  by  chance  one 
should  come  into  possession  of  a  farm  provided 
2  E  with 
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with  a  garden,  it  is  soon  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 
Yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  a  little  garden,  besides 
contributing  to  the  supply  of  the  kitchen,  tn^y  also 
be  turned  to  profit.  Bush  fruit  is  very  easily 
raised,  and  sells  very  high,  and  pease,  beans,  onions, 
&c.  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  people,  tliough 
they  take  sq  little  pains  to  procure  them.  Some 
probably  are  prevented  by  the  fear  of  depredation 
from  their  unprovided  neighbours,  who  have  no 
sort  of  objection  to  getting  them  at  another^s  ex- 
pence,  but  the  principal  cause  of  the  want  is,  that 
custom  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The 
potatoe  gs^rden  is  the  Irishman's  grand  care,  and 
with  this  he  is  content,  not  because  be  ought  to 
be  so,  but  because  others  are.  Want  of  exam- 
ple IS  the  great  impediment  to  the  enterprize  of 
our  countrymen,  who  have  seldom  any  reason  to 
give  for  \yhat  they  do,  but  that  the  same  is  done 
by  their  neighbours. 

With  respect  to  weights  and  measures,  the  stand- 
ard is  now  the  same  throughout  the  county,  except 
in  the  article  of  potatoes,  of  which  almost  every 
district  has  its  peculiar  barrel.  This  sometimes 
consists  of  a  certain  number  of  kilderkins,  in 
some  places  is  measured  by  firkins,  and  in  others 
by  paniers.  They  are,  however,  easily  reducible  tp 
a  common  standard,  each  firkin,  panier,  or  kilder- 
kin. 
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kill,  being  allowed  to  contain  so  many  weights  of 
potatoes,  at  2 libs,  generally  to  the  weight  Com 
was  formerly,  particularly  barley  and  oats,  sold  by 
measure ;  it  is  now  universally  sold  by  weight.  The 
barrel  of  wheat,  the  most  generally  regular  measure 
throughout  the  kingdom,  is  twenty  stone.  This 
is  subdivided  into  pecks  and  half-pecks,  the  peck 
containing  two  stone  and  a  lialf.  Barley  and  oats 
are  also  sold  by  the  barrel,  that  of  barley  contain- 
ing three  ^kilderkins,  of  twelve  stone  each,  that  of 
oats  the  same  number  of  kilderkins,  at  eleven  stone 
each.  Potatoes,  when  retailexl  in  market,  are  sold 
by  a  measure  called  a  weight,  generally  contain- 
ing twenty  one  pounds,  in  Bandon,  and  a  few  other 
places,  twenty  three.  Mr.  Tighe,  (Survey  of  Kil- 
kenny) says  twenty  pounds  are  the  propejr  measure, 
one  pound  being  allowed  for  dirt.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  additional  weight,  required  by  tlie 
prudent  Bandonians,  might  have  originated  from 
tbis  consideration,  but  twenty  one  pounds,  «.  e.  a 
atone  and  a  half,  appear  to  constitute  a  just  and 
re<nilar  measure.     The    earliest,  as   well  as  most 

D 

delicate  flavoured  of  all  i>otatoes,  is  that,  long 
known  by  the  name  of  the  white  kidney,  of  which 
tbere  are  some  varieties.  The  finest  kind  is 
faintly  tinged  with  a  reddish  colour  on  one  end,  and 
thence  called  the  red-nosed  kidney.  It  is  a  poor 
2  E  2  beardr 
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bearer,  requiring  much  manure,  and  thriving  best 
in  ground^  that  has  been  long  out  of  cultivation. 
Hence  it  is  in  no  repute  with  the  common  farmer, 
by  whom  it  is  seldom  planted,  except  near  great 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  early  mar- 
ket. We  have  a  great  variety  of  harvest  and  winter 
^  potatoes,  estimated  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
aptitude  for  particular  soils,  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  their  produce.  The  most  generally  valued, 
though  not  the  greatest  producer,  is  the  apple 
potatoe,  which  far  exceeds  all  other  kinds  in  the 
important  article  of  keeping.  This  quality  it  sieems 
to  owe  to  the  hardiness  of  its  shoots,  and  the  long 
continued  growth  of  the  stalk.  Other  kinds  quickly 
attain  their  full  size,,  after  which  the  stalks  im- 
mediately quail  and  wither.  The  apple,  which  is 
seldom  planted  at  an  early  season, .  retains  its 
verdure  till  the  arrival  of  frost,  and  in  the  soutli 
part  of  the  county  is  sometimes  green  in  Decem- 
ber. 

The  general  nakedness  of  the  land  arises  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  customary  mode  of  fence, 
into  which  nothing  o(  the  tree  kind  is  admitted. 
Still  more  rare  is  their  occurrence  in  a  detached 
state  on  any  part  of  the  grounds,  except  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  house.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  country  and  England  is  so  great  in  tliis 

respect, 
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respect,  that  to  ah  Irish  eye  ev^ry' English  fehn 
appean  like  a  genflefmaiA  pleasure  ground.  Otir 
cotnmoD  inclosure  is  a  batik,  (vulgo  ditch)  from 
four  to  firie  feet  broad  at  'bottom,  tapering  to  tile 
top,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  five,  or 'fire -in^ -a 
half  feet.  It  is  formed  of  earth  dug  from  tfendhes 
at  either  side,  and  sometimes  faced  with  sods,  some- 
times with  stones.  When  well  covered  wit}i  furze, 
it  makes  a  very  close  Md  warm  hedge,  affofrding 
a  little  fuel  for  the  house,  and  good  winter  food 
for  horses.  To  keep  it  in  proper  order,  it  ahoukl 
be  cut  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  at  farthest.  Too 
frequently,  however,  the  most  malerial  ptatrt  of  the 
Tence  is  neglected,  and  the  'babk  is  either  suffered 
to  remain  quite  biire,  or  but  poorly  provided  »with 
furze  plants.  For  an  ottiission  so  reprehensible  no 
excuse  can  be  made,  as,  both  ^seed  and  planta 
being  within  every  one's  reach,  the  many  advanta- 
ges of  so  good' a  fence  may  be  ol>tained  with  ease 
and  ce'.erity.  The  summer  appearance  of  these 
hedges  certainly  'admits  no  comparison,-  in  point 
of  beauty,  with  the  greater  height  and  livdier  ver- 
dure of  the  whitethorn,  bat,  when  kept  with  care, 
ibey  are  the  best  of  all  hedges  for  winter.  The 
Isle  of  Angtesca  bears  a  very  striking  simiUtude'to 
many  parts  of  this  county,  in  its  general  appear- 
ance.    There,  as  here,  the  better  sort  of  houses 

have 
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have  a  few  trees  round  them ;  tlie  rest  of  the 
country  is  divided  and  iaclosed  exacdy  after  the 
manner  of  this,  which  it  also  resembles  in  die 
rockiness  of  its  Jsurface  and  the  quality  of  its  soil. 
A  Carbery 'man,  transported  thither,  would  hardly 
be  prevailed  on  to  tliink  he  was  not  standing  on 
Irish  ground. 

Bams  are  never  used  here  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  threshing  in,  and,  of  course,  are  much  less 
capacious  than  the  English.  Corn  is  kept  in  stack 
on  circdlar  stages,  supported  by  upright  and  cap 
stones,  an  effectual  defence  against  vermin.  Stages 
are  sometimes  constructed  on  arches,  the  platform 
for  the  corn  being  rendered  secure  by  flags  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  margin.  Beside^  the  recom* 
fiiendation  of  its  security  from  vermin,  this  mode 
id  keeping  corn  seems  much  better  suited  to  t!ie 
humidity  of  this  climate,  than  housing  it.  The 
common  farmer  is  often  unprovided  with  either 
stage  or  barn.  He  makes  his  stacks  on  the  ground 
near  his  house,  and,  as  the  weather  permits,  threshes 
his  corn  in  the  ppen  air  upon  some  dry  spot, 
frequently  the  public  road.  As  he  seldom  keeps 
it  long  in  stack,  little  injury  accrues  from  vermin, 
for  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  vigilance  of 
his  cat.  When  not  sold  off  immediately,  it  is  kept 
in  bagsi  and  occasionally  exposed  to  the  air  in  fine 

weather 
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weather  to  prevent  its  getting  musty.  This  is  trou- 
hlesome,  but,  being  the  labour  of  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, is  not  considered  as  adding  much  to  the  cost. 
Barley  is  generally  sold  from  the  flail ;  wheat  and 
oats  are  kepi  much  longer,  sometimes  to  the  ensu- 
ing season,  if  the  fa,rmer  is  rich,  and  does  not  like 
the  present  prices.  Many  of  our  husbandmen  are 
great  speculators.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of 
their  borrowing  money  at  great  disadvantage,  to  pay 
the  rent,  rather  than  sell  when  an  increase  of  price 
ivas  expecte<l,  and  an  increase  is  always  expected, 
when  tlie  prices  are  high.  The  farmer  often  suffers 
by  his  pretence  to  foresight,  but  the  general  result 
is  salutaiy,  hiasmuch  as  it  keeps  up  a  more  re- 
gular and  gradual  supply,  saves  a  glut  of  the  mar- 
ket and  a  consequent  diminution  of  price  to  the 
Tender,  and  also  prevents  the  whole  of  the  stock 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  few  great  pur- 
chasers. 

The  general  mode  of  saving  hay  is  censured  For 
employing  too  much  time  and  labour,  and,  I  believe, 
the  censure  is  for  the  most  part  just.  It  might  be 
done  with  more  skill  and  less  pains  than  are  fre- 
quently used.  The  difference  between  English  and 
Irish  practice  is  in  a  great  measure  imputable  to 
the  different  value  of  labour,  which,  being  much 
cheaper  here,  is,  of  course,  less  carefully  husband- 
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edL     I  am,  boweverj  inclined  to  think,  that  partly 
from,  the  moister  nature  of  the  climate,  and  partly 
frorq  thq  greater  succuJence  of  the  plants,  our  bay 
requires  ^  longer  preparation  to  fit  it  for  the  rick, 
than  is  n^ces9ary  in  most  parts  of  England.     There 
ajre,  however,  some  faults  much  less  excusa,ble  than 
a  littje  superfluous  labour  of  saving.     One  of  these 
i;^  suHeruig  it  to  remain  too  Ipng  in  the  field  after 
saving ;  another,  the  common  practice  of  deferring 
the  qutting  to  a  late  season,  under  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing a  fuller  crop.   The  former  is  a  degree  of  sloven- 
ly^  manageipent,  that  s^mits  no  apology ;  the  latter 
frequently  arises  from  the  want  of  spring  food,  (the 
reftult  of  had  management  too)  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  feeding  the  first  gro\yth  of  the  meadows. 
The  early  gro^vth  is  obviously  the  best  hay,  the 
stalk  being  then  in  full  vigour  and  succulence.   Late 
cutting,  besides  a  great'  inferiority  of  quality,  is 
liable  to  many  objections,  which  even  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  greater  quantity  can  by  no  means  com- 
pensate.    It  is  saved  with  much  more  trouble  and 
l^^pence  from  the  di (Terence  of  season ;  it  occasions 
a  very   hurrying  and  injurious  interference   with 
ptber  harvest   business,   and  is  the  means  of  losing 
^  valuable  aftergrowth.    There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
hay,  which  miist  necessarily  be  late,  as  long  as  tlie 
sute  of  the  land  producing  it  continues  unchanged. 

This 
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This  grows  ou  stvampy  grounds,  which  are  so  chilled 
by  consunt  soakage,  as  to  sliew  little  symptoms  of 
vegetation  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  die 
suQimer's  beat.  Their  produce  is  often  abundant, 
but  vcfy  rushy  and  coarse,  rejected  by  well  fed  cattle, 
but  useful  to  the  support  of  the  poor  man^s  stock. 
Land  of  this  description  migiit  be  rendered  very 
valuable  by  draining. 

Agricultural  writers  have  filled  many  a  page  with 
directions  for  saving  and  managing  hay  to  the  best 
advantage.  So  much  must  necessarily  depend  upoa 
weather,  situation,  and  many  otlier  circumstances, 
tliat  a  good  deal  must,  and  may  safely  be  left  to  tlie 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  farmer.  Various, 
also,  are  the  opinions  respecting  the  degree  of  fer* 
mentation  it  should  be  sufFere.d  to  undergo.  The 
easiest  mode  of  saving  seems  to  be  that  now  gone- 
rally  practised  of  doubling  the  cocks ;  that  is,  mak** 
'm%  it  at  first  into  very  small  cocks,  and,  as  often  as 
it  b  opened,  making  tliem  larger.  This  is  particu^ 
lariy  adviseable  in  uncertain  weather,  as  the  bay  can 
then  be  never  exposed  to  rain,  but  in  a  protected 
state.  The  best  general  directions  are,  I  believe^ 
to  expose  it  to  wet  as  little  as-  possible»  to  take  eui^ 
not  to  divest  it  of  its  nutritious  juices  by  overdiy- 
iogy  and,  as  soon  as  saved,  to  turn  it  into  the  nick 
or  mow  wbere  it  is  to  remain. 

2  F  The 
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The  value  of  land,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  price  cf 
farm  land,  experiences  such  a  progressive  incroase, 
that  it  is  hard  to  form  any  fixed  estimate  of  its  state. 
The  competition,  occasioned  by  an  overflowing  po- 
pulation, in  some  degree  contributes  to  tlie  advanre- 
ment,  but  the  principal  causes  are  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  moneyj  and  the  present 
exorbitant  prices  of  provision.  The  former  of  these 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  substitution  of  paper 
for  cash,  the  latter  from  the  present  state  of  poli- 
tical affaii-s.  Both  these  causes,  though  unfortu- 
nately too  likely  to  last,  cannot  always  continue. 
The  depreciation  of  money  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
more  permanent  foundation,  as  it  will  probably  be 
found  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  former  situation.  A  political  change  may  be  the 
event  of  an  hour,  and,  whenever  a  peace  shall  ar- 
rive, provisions,  at  least  corn,  will  undoubtedly  fall, 
and  with  it  the  value  of  land.-  The  common  farmer 
never  looks  forward  to  a  decrease.  The  judgment 
he  forms  of  his  capability  is  altogether  directed  by 
the  present  state  of  things,  and,  if  this  season  brings 
him  two  guineas  for  a  barrel  of  wheat,  he  jnay  spe- 
culate, perhaps,  on  tlie  chance  of  more,  but  never 
dreams  of  less  from  the  next.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  surprized  at  the  readiness,  with  which  t-x. 
cessive  offers  are  made  by  persons,  whose  habits  <^f 
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I  fc  incapacitate  them  from  judging  soberly,  but 
ii  i>  worth  the  land-owner's  while  to  look  a  little 
farihor  into  consequences,  and  not  too  fondly  en- 
roura^>e  a  precarious,  and  very  possibly  an  inju- 
rious speculation* 

Except  among  men  of  property,  by  whom  bul- 
locks and  spayed  heifers  are  sometimes  used,  the 
working  beasts  of  the  county  are  horses  and  mules. 
The  latter,  wliich  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very 
small  size,  the  get  of  the  common  jack-ass,  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  south  and  south-west  part  of 
the  county.  They  are  occasionally  employed  ia 
draft,  but  chiefly  for  back-loads,  and  being  easily 
fed,  and  very  long  lived,  and  able  to  endure  great 
fatigue,  are  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a 
poor  peasantry  in  a  rough  country.  Their  greatest 
fault  is  a  vicious  and  intractable  disposition,  for 
which  the  owners  generally  find  a  sufficient  correc- 
tive in  hard  work,  and  bad  keeping.  Formerly  hay 
and  corn  were  brought  from  the  fields  on  slide  cary, 
or  crooks,  (vulgo  loadtens.)  The  latter  of  ^ese  is 
still  used  where  the  passes  are  very  rugged,  but 
the  general  improvement  of  the  roads,  by  means  of 
presentments  from  the  grand  jurj',  has  introduced 
the  wheeled  car  into  all  the  better  parts  of  the 
county.  This  implement,  as  generally  used,  is  of 
very  simple  construction.  The  body  consists  of 
2  F  2  little 
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Jittle  Biore  than  a  pair  of  shafts,  connected  by  a  few 
cross  bars.  These  rest  upon  a  wooden  axle-tree, 
tixed  into  the  wheels  and  turning  with  them.  The 
wheel,  not  spoked,  but  solid,  is  composed  of  three 
pieces  of  ash-plank,  about  three  inches  thick  at  the 
rtms,  and  increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  centre. 
The  shafts  are  supported  by  a  piece  of  cast  metal, 
called  a  bolster,  flat  on  the  upper  part,  and  semicir- 
cnbrly  hollowed  underneath  for  the  axle  to  play 
in.  These  cars  are  capable  of  carrying  a  very  con- 
siderable burthen,  and  move  with  ease  in  a  forward 
direction,  but  are  difficult  to  be  turned.  The  com- 
mon carrier's  load  is  from  nine  to  ten  hundred 
weight,  but  they  often  carry  much  more,  and  that 
on  very  hilly  roads,  though  the  horses  generally 
used  are  rather  of  small  size.  These  cars  have  fre- 
quently nothing  of  irqn  belonging  to  them,  except 
the  bolster  and  shoeing  of  tlie  wheels,  all  the  tackle 
*  being  composed  of  rope.  The  size  of  the  car  va- 
ries according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
in  which  the  owner  lives.  On  the  lower  and  more 
level  grounds,  both  horse  and  carriage  are  of  lar^r 
9ize.  The  mountaineers,  who  cairy  turf  and  other 
articles  to  market  from  their  loftier  regions,  exhibit  a 
description  of  vehicle  not  much  exceeding  a  child*s 
gocart 

Of 
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Of  the  peasantry  in  general,  whatever  be  their 
circttmstancesy  potatoes'  form  the  main  article  of 
subsistence  throughout  the  year.     The  poor  some* 
times  have  notliiag  ebe,  but  the  better  sort  always 
add  sometiung  in  the  way  of.  condiment,    which 
they  call  kitchen.    Along  the  sea  coast  they  depend 
priocipatly  upon  fish,  which  (shell  iisli  excepted)  is 
never  eat  fresh.      It  is,  from  custom,  considered 
more  palatable  when  salted,  and,  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  goes  much  further.     The  poorer  peo- 
ple, wlio  live  very  near  the  sea,  collect  different 
kinds  of  sea  weed,  which,  when  boiled,  contribute 
somethiog  to  the  humble  repast.     The  richer  far- 
mers in  the  southern  district  live  very  well.     Be^ 
sides  pigs,  of  -which  all  have  more  or  less  for  their 
own  use,  several  kill  a  beef  at  Christmas.     Calves 
also,  of  which  great  numbers  are  sold  immediately 
after  birtb,  form  no  immaterial  addition  to  the  fare 
of  poor,  house-keepers,  particularly  in  towns.  How<- 
Cfcr  uniaviting  their  appearance,  they  are,  in  reality^ 
a  sweet  and  nourishing  food.     In  the  interior  parts^ 
milk  is  the  general  accompaniment  of  potatoes  on  the 
fiumer'a  table.  This  is  seldom  used  in  its  sweet  and 
most  nutritive  state,  being  first  divested  of  its  cream 
for  tbe  purpose  of  making  bntter.     It  is  then  called 
sour  or  skim  milk,  and  what  renuiins,  after  supply* 
tag  the  house,  is  sent  to  market.    Of  this,  as  well 

as 
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as  new  milk,  tlie  consumption  in  Cork  is  very  great. 
In  most  other  towns,  !•  believe,  there  is  little  sale  for 
any  kind  bnt  new. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  West 
of  England,  observes,  that  its  management  differs 
materially  from  that  of  the  island  at  large,  whence 
he  is  induced' to  infer,  that  it  has  had  a  separate 
origin. 

Though  this  may  very  possibly  be  the  case,  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  probable,  that  its  secluded  situation 
has  been  the  means  of  retaining  several  ancient 
practices,  long  since  supplanted  by  npw  modes  iu 
the  more  improved  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom. Local  varieties,  indeed,  must  always  Imve 
subsisted,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  general  uniformity 
ever  prevailed.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  simplicity  of  former  times  places 
of  similar  situation  might  have  employed  pretty 
nearly  the  same  modes.  In  this  country,  where  so 
much  of  old  management  still  remains,  a  striking 
similarity  to  some  of  the  west  of  England  practices  is 
still  very  observable.  It  is  not,  certainly,  impossible 
that,  as  both  are  exposed  to  nearly  the  same  parts 
of  the  continent,  they  might  have  derived  their 
customs  from  the  same  source.  But  most  of  the 
corresponding  modes  take  place  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  Hence 

it 
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it  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  similarity  is 
imputable  rather  to  general  practice  than  particular 
colonization.  In  some  instances  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  both  counties  are  the  same.  ~ 


Ifat  o/Enghnd. 
Houses  built  of  clay, 
worked   up   with  straw, 
provincially  cob  walls. 

Id  situations  exposed  to 
nresterly  winds,  the  walls 
of  dwelling-houses  are 
frequently  guarded  with 
slates,put  on  scalewise  to 
prevent  the  sea  air  from 
penetratifig  the  walls. 
Fencesfonned  of  mounds, 
of  earth,  seven  feet  wide 
(often  more)  at  the  base, 
the  sides  being  carried  up 
with  sods,  and  battered 
somewhat  inward,  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet, 
planted  with  oak,  ash, 
sallow,  birch,  and  hacle. 


Counti)  of  Cork, 
Similar  houses,  vei^ 

common  liere,  and  called 

clob  walls. 

Weather-slating  used 

here  in  similar  situations, 

almost  universally. 


Irish  fences  formed  in 
the  same  oranner,  but 
commonly  on  a  mudi 
smaller  scale.  Planted 
with  furze  by  the  common 
people,  but  on  gentle- 
men's demesnes  often 
planted  with  thorns  and 
forest  trees. 


General 
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West  of  England. 

General  use  of  back- 
loads  for  canying  hay, 
corn^dung,  &c.iii  crooks, 
dung  pots,  and  sacks. 

Paring  and  burning, 
prorinciaily  called  burn- 
ing beat,  the  sod  some- 
times raised  with  thd 
plougt),  sometimes  with 
a  sort  of  hoe  or  adze.  A 
practice  from  time  im<- 
memotial. 


County  of  Cork. 
In  sevet*al  parts  of  tl)e 
south  district,  the  same 
modes  of  conveyance  are 
still  in  use. 

Paring  and  burning, 
commonly  called  grass- 
ing and  burning,  of  equal 
antiquity  here,  and  prac- 
tised pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  manner.  The  burn- 
ed heap  is  also  called 
beat. 


There  are  other  similarities,  as  stacking  corn  in 
tlie  field  after  it  is  cut;  winnowing  in  tlie-open  air; 
beating  wheat  out  of  the  ears  by  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  straw  from  being  bruised,  for 
thatching ;  and  hacking  the  ground  fur  tlie  wheat 
crop.  A  circumstance  of  the  greatest  disparity  is 
a  clause  in  the  landlord's  lease,  restricting  bis  tenant 
from  growing  rape,  hemp,  flax,  woad»  weld,  madder, 
or  potatoes,  except  for  his  own  use ! 

There  is  also  an  accordance  between  the  south- 
west quarters  of  the  two  islands,  in  the  seasons  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  as  well  as  in  the  seasons  them- 
selves, which  in  both  countries  are  from  similarity 

of 
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of  utoatioa  subject  to  a  superabundance  of  mois- 
ture. Wheat,  in  the  west  of  England,  is  seldfim  in  the 
ground  before  November,  and  sometimes  not  until 
the  ensuing  month.  These  are  the  usual  months 
for  sowing  here,  and  for  the  same  reason,  ^hat  early 
sowing  is  a  great  encourager  of  weeds.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall imputes  the  ascendancy  of  weeds  to  the  im- 
perfect operation  of  their  ploughs,  which  work 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  our  own*  Mild  and 
moist  winters  are,  however,  extremely  favourable  to 
their  growth,  and,  though  better  implements  might 
reduoe,  it  is,  I  believe,  hardly  widiin  the  power  of 
cuhuie  to  subdue  them.  Land  is  there  burned  for 
wheal  and  turnip  crops;  if  is  here  commonly  ap- 
plied to  tiie  produce  of  potatoes,  but  in  some  places 
for  wheat  too.  It  is  also  a  preparation  for  cabbage- 
teed,  from  whieh  many  of  cnir  fanners  derive  no  in- 
considfnA>le  profit.  The  harvest  season  is  nearly 
die  tame  in  both.  Wheat  and  barley  cutung  com- 
meucesin  August,  and  extends  to  September.  OaU, 
in  the  higher  land^  often  not  cut  till  October.  Tlie 
potatoes  oats  come  lu  with  whe^t,  when  sowed  early. 


2  Q  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

BARONY  OF  IBAWNE  AND  BARftYROE. 
SECT.     1. 

Goieral  Account. 

THIS  small  barony,  situated  nearly  in  the  centve 
of  the  southern  coast,  extends  along  the  sea  shoxe 
about  fourteen  miles,  its  length  being  much  greater 
than  its  breadth*  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  East 
and  West  Barry  roe,  by  the  great  strand  of  Cloghai* 
kilty  and  the  island  of  tnchidony^  which,  though  ap- 
parently a  continuation  of  this  district,  appertains 
to  Carbery,  its  northern  neighbour.  The  title  of 
Ibawne,  (the  fair  country)  belongs  to  tlie  eastern 
division,  a  just  attribute  to  its  superior  fertility,  few 
parts  of  the  county  possessing  a  better  tillage  soil 
than  is  found  here.  The  western  side,  with  a  greater 
propoition  of  coarse  land,  contains  also  some  excel- 
lent farms.  A  range  of  high  land  runs  with  little 
interruption  through  its  whole  longitudinal  extent^ 
very  inferior  iti  quality  to  the  less  elevated  grounds, 

but 
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bnt  generally  arable.  la  the  neighbourhood  of 
Courtmasherry  are  several  clay  cliffs,  from  their 
whiteness  oot  unlike  those  near  Dover,  but  contain- 
ing no  calcareous  matter.  This  is  a  circumstance 
of  very  uncommon  occurrence,  and,  I  believe,  pe- 
culiar to  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  base  of  these, 
and  of  the  district  in  general,  is  an  argillaceous  slate, 
which  for  the  most  part  approaches  near  the  sur- 
face. 

The  population  of  this  barony,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  town,  is  very  con- 
fiderable.     The  country  in  general  is  full  of  scat- 
tered houses,  and  in  some  of  the  more  fertile  parts, 
Ae  roads  have  the  appearance  of  irregular  streets. 
According  to  Smith,  it  contains  32,905  English 
acies,  and  146  plowlands.    A  late  survey,  which  is 
deemed  accurate,  reduced  the  plowlands  to  144, 
and  the  acres  to  S  1,591.    The  population  of  East 
Barryroe  is  estimated  at  10159   inhabitants,  and 
1698  houses;  that  of  West,  at  8,639  inhabitants,  and 
1404  houses.    It  is  believed,  however,  tliat  the  ac- 
tual number  of  both  exceeds  the  computation,  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fair  return,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  apprehension,  entertained  by  the  in*, 
habitants,  of  its  rendering  them  more  liable  to  tiie 
taJL  duty  and  militia  service.     Even  at  this  rateage 
2  Q  2  I       it 
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It  ethiblis^i  gte^^  poiml^tbo,  terifyin^  tkaost  Ui0 
8iip(>Qaed  happy  age  of  the  poet^  when 

'*  ivery  rood  of  ground  mainUined  its  man.^ 

Inde^  the  whole  of  its  produce  consumed  withiq 
itself  would  be  equal  to  th^  support  of  an  immenae 
pumbe^  as,  besides  a  large  export  of  potatoes,  aU 
xnost  411  its  corn,  with  pigs  and  other  articlesi  are 
sent  to  distant  markets, 

A  material  accession  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
people  arises  from  fish,  of  which  the  auminer  and 
autumq  months  usually  fi^rnish  a  good  supply.  The 
principal  of  the^e  at  present  are  hake,  and,  as  e?ery 
person  near  the  coast  is  occasionally  a  fisbermaoi 
many  are  able,  not  only  to  furnish  themselves,  but 
to  sell  to  fishmongers  for  the  supply  of  other  placea. 

The  Ashing  season  is  from  July  to  November* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  wintry  gales,  the  fish 
retire  into  the  deep  waters,  and  dp  not  make  tbeif 
appearance  again  before  the  summer,  when  shoals 
of  small  fish,  herringsi  sprats,  dc.  approach  the 
shore,  pursued  by  thp  larger  kinds,  which  feed  ujpon 
them.  Courtmasherrj'-bay  was  formerly  a  great  rt- 
sort  for  pilchards,  mackarel,  and  salmon,  by  the 
first  of  which  it  has  for  many  years  been  entirely 
deserted.    The  other  k^nds  are  daily  diminishing 
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Ha  number,  and  hardly  repay  the  expenco  of  pur**  i 

fiuit    Whether  this  failure  be  owing  to  temporary  ^ 

or  permaneot  oaasefl^  it  in  difficult  to  determine* 
That  of  talinoD  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  va-^ 
rioDs  oKMlea  of  destructiooy  to  which  they  are  ex-^ 
potod  on  ascending  the  rivers,  and  the  very  culpa* 
ble  disregard  6[  the  laws  enacted  for  the  preserya<*  ^ 

lion  of  the  breed.    When  od^  considers  the  im«*  i 

mense  swarms  of  the  other  Muds,  that  fill  the  oceaiiy  •  « 

iuid  the  trifling  diminotion  of  that  abundance  by  , 

human  art,  tliere  seenis  reason  to  hope,  that  their 
former  abundance  may  be  one  day  restored.  Their 
graded  disappearance  is  become  a  cause  of  serious 
ahrn,  and  induces  the  Bshermen  to  despair  of  their 
return.  I.«st  seasoti  was  peculiarly  barren ;  the  lat- 
^r  part  of  this  has  beeii  somewhat  more  productive. 

The  internal  consumption  of  potatoes,  forming  ^ 

almost  the  wh<rfe  subsistence  of  man,  and  no  incon* 
riderable  part  of  that  of  other  animals,  is  necessarily  "^ 

very  great.  Pigs  and  poultry  feed  almost  entirely 
on  them,  horses  and  cows  very  much.  About  eight 
tons  of  potatoes,  per  annum,  may  be  allowed  for 
the  consumption  of  a  houserthe  rich  farmers  con« 
suming  tikore,  the  poor  something  less.  This  will 
give  a  yearly  consumption  of  nearly  25,000  tons. 
The  potatoe  most  esteemed  for  flavour  and  dura* 
Ulity,  and  consequently  the  mpst  cultivated,  is  the 

apple. 
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apple.  Of  this  there  are  three  kinds,  the  common, 
the  white,  and  the  red.  The  last  is  the  favomrite 
at  present,  very  geneimlly  the  most  productive,- pro- 
bably from  being  the  produce  of  the  newest  seed, 
for  it  seems  to  be  an  inherent  quality  in  all  to  dege- 
nerate. The  fiftcility  of  renewing  them  from  the  seed 
Fenders  the  general  degeneracy  of  little  conse^ 
qvenee.  New  kinds  are  every  day  making  their 
appearance,  some  of  which  keep  well,  though  none 
oomparable,  in  this  respect,  to  the  apple.  It  is  ge- 
nerally observable,  diat  they  improve  in  flavour  as 
they  diminish  in  size. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  consumption  of  pota* 
toes  within  the  district,  it  is  enabled  to  afford  veiy 
large  quantities  for  the  use  of  other  places.  Dublia 
is  the  great  market,  but  Cork,  Bandon,  and  Clogh* 
nikiky  partake  largely  of  its  produce.  The  mode  of 
sending  potatoes  to  Dublin  is  thus  managed.  Two^ 
three,  or  more  fanners  jointly  freight  a  vessel,  and,  if 
their  own  stock  of  potatoes  be  insufficient,  collect 
from  their  neighbours  enougli  to  make  up  the  load* 
itig.  One  of  tlie  party,  or  some  person  in  whom 
they  confide,  goes  as  supercargo,  sells  the  pota- 
toes, and  on  his  return  divides  the  profits  among 
the  several  contributors,  being  allowed  a  certain 
commission  for  his  trouble.  It  is  supposed,  and,  I 
believe,    not  without  cause,    that  the  supercargo 

dops 
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does  not  always  make  fidr  returns.    As  there  is  no 
check  upon  his  accounts,  their  only  security  is  his 
honesty,  which,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  is  not 
always  proof  i^inst  so  tempting  an  opportunity  of 
enrichiDg  himself  at  the  expence  of  his  employers. 
Tnists  of  more  importance,  though  in  the  hands  of 
his  betters,  are  not  alvrays  managed  more  faithfully. 
Sometimes  a  rich  farmer  hires  a  vessel  on  his  own 
account,  and  either  superintends  die  sale  himself, 
or  deputes  one  of  his  sons.     The  freight  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  generally  from  thirty 
to  forty  guineaa  for  a  sloop  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons. 
Larger  vessels  are  procured  on  cheaper  terms,  but 
tiie  delay,  that  frequently  attenfds  the  sale  of  a  large 
c:u^o,  seems  to   render  tlie  smaller  conveyance 
more  eligible.     The  master's  profit  in  these  voy- 
ages is  so  considerable,  that  farmers  aie  never  at  a 
lost  to  procure  a  TCSseU    The  demand  for  the  com- 
modity in  Dublin  is,  however^  very  fiuctuatingaud 
unceruin.     As  the  supply,  in  consequence  of  die 
variable  weather  in  this  climate,  must  necessarily 
be  irregular,  the  market  frequently  experiences  the 
extremes  of  want  and  abundance.     I'he  profiu  of 
the  farmer,  therefore,  are  always  precarious.   Some- 
times be  is  fortunate  enough  to. return   with  full 
pockets,  and  sometimes  he  has  been  known  to  de- 
sert the  vessels  and  leave  the  cargo  to  pay  the 

freight. 
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freight.  This  uncertainty,  however,  i«  npt  fioDod  i 
to  destroy  bis  hopes  or  dimiDish  his  ardour.  U  is 
a  sort  of  lottery,  in  which,  like  other  adveotiirerVy 
each  man  hopes  to  be  the  favourite  of  fortune,  and 
never  calculates  the  chances  against  his  success* 
Four  shillings  per  hundred  weighty  in  Dublin,  aflTord 
a  foir  profit ;  bis  good  or  bad  fortune  depends  upon 
their  exceeding  or  &lling  short  of  this  standard* 

The  produce  of  com  is  fully  proportionate  ta 
that  of  potatoes*  In  and  near  this  little  district  there 
are  bow  no  less  than  nine  bolting  nills,  inost  of 
them  upon  a  pretty  large  scale,  a|)d  «isiiy  capable 
of  manufacturing  yearly  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand barrels  of  wheat  each. ,  A  considerable  part  of 
their  supply  is  the  growth  of  this  district     Barley 
is  cultivated  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  pn^rtion  as 
whea^  each  uking  the  lead  occasionally,   as  the 
quantum  of  price  influences  the  views  of  the  fisnner. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  barley  is  bought  up  on 
commission  for  the  Cork  market;  the  rest  goes   to 
Bandon  and  Cloghnikilty,  in  wliich  towns  there  are 
non*  extensive  breweries.    Of  wheat  also   a  very 
large  quantity  is  annually  purcliased  on  commis- 
sion,  and  shipped  for  Cork,  at  the  harboursof  Ringe 
and  Courtmasberry.     Sometimes,  but  of  Idle  less 
frequently,  it  has  been  sent  to  more  distant  mar^i. 
kets.     The  oats  raised  here  barely  suffice  for  in- 
ternal 
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Xerual  contaiDptioD,  boing  seldoin  iowed  in  ^y  soil 
cttp^Ue  of  prodttciDg  the  oiber  kindi. 

This  dmndluit  produce  i«  lest  asoribable  to  the 
raperior  skill  of  the  cultimtor,  or  the  superior  ferti* 
lity  of  the^soU,  than  to  local  causes,  and  favour- 
able situaiion.    The  farmers  certainly  are  geat* 
nUy  cuDoaendable  for  a  laborious  and  unremitting 
attention  to  their  business,  atid  the  soil|  in  most 
parts  gratefiil,  is  in  some  of  superior  qualityi     But 
neither  the  industry  of  the*  one,  nor  the  goodness  of 
die  other,  would  under  the  present  modes  of  Irish 
httsbaodty  etieit  a  production  so  copious,  unassisted 
by  the  circumstances  of  a  fortunate  situation^    Th# 
nes^  which  enables  them   to  send  their    sapert 
Abundance  to  market,  affords  also  the  means  of  tail-^ 
log  it.  Besides  calcareous  sand,  of  which  the  tftrandi 
4m  this  pan  id  the  coast  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
supply,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  sea  weeds  is  anna<» 
ally  em  from  die  rocks,  or  gathered  in  the  oove4 
and  liaiboon.    This  constitutes  tlieir  main  stock  of 
saannre  lor  ihe  potatoe  crop,  die  quantity  of  dttog 
saade  by  the  fiurmeri  being  comparadi^ely  inoonsi-* 
ilanible«    During  the  winter  mondis,  they  collect 
sfidi^vAceaaiog  diligence  in  all  accessible  placed 
dM  weedsi  which  ate  torn  fiom  the  rocks  by  lli4 
'VBolenee  of  the  soutliem  gales.    "Wh^n  the  iftoraA 
aidntdes,  die'  ^^meiercd  weeds  float  into  the.  cotes 
2  H  and 
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and  strands,  sonfe  of  wh|ch  arc  «o  abandarttly  pro. 
>ided^  as  to  afford  a  vesy  considerable  profit  tb  the 
propHetorsof^  gr^nd.  A  stnsH  atiattd  atDo- 
uoiighmoN;,  between  Coartoiasherry  bay  andCIogb- 
tiikilly,  letafor  /60  per  aanutn,  besides  stipptying 
the^&rm.  The  weed^  thus  gadieced,  are  laid  out 
upon  tlie  ground  intended  for  potatoes,  ^and  so  vola- 
4ite  is  their  .nature,  that  die;  toon  disappear,  leaving 
Ibr  a  while  a  sort  of  sline  on  the  suc&ce.  When 
the  supply  is  rery  copious,  the  ground  sometimes 
receiTes  a  second  covering.  A  proper  dressing  of 
ttiese  winter  weeds  is^  reckoned  the  best  preparation 
Ibr  .a  potatoe  crop.  In  addition  to  this  supply,  a 
great  number  of  smaU  beats  are  employed  during 
jspring,  and  the  beginning  of  sununer,  in  procuring 
the  growing  weed».  Each  boat's. crew  consists  of 
six  men,  provided  with  long  light  poles,  famished 
at  one  ^nd  widi  as^barp  iron,  bent  in  form  of  abook« 
With  these  they  cut  the  %veeds  from  ^  rocks,  as 
low.  as  they  can  reach,  and  gather  ihem  into  tlie 
boat,  until  iier  loading  is  complete.  This  kind  is 
called  ribband  or  red  weed,  to  distinguish  it  from 
(be  bbck  or  buttle  ^eed,  of  which,  in  other  places 
kelp  itf  made.  All  kinds  are  reckoned  good,  but  the 
potatoes,  produced  from  those  laid  out  ia  early  sesh 
iK)n,9ira  the  best  for  the  table.  The  price  of  a  boat* 
load  raries  from  fourteen  to  cwenif>-fou»  shiUing^i 

which 
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which  are  its  usual  limits.  Four  IobAs  are  the  com^ 
plemeot  for  an  acre.  Tiie  meD  are  paid,  either  by 
a  shire  of  die  weeds,  or  by  a  stipulated  hire,  gene- 
rally Is.  6d.  per  head.  The  boab  are  often  held 
in  partnership,  the  proprietors  forming  paYt  of  tlM 
emr.  The  labour  of  this  service  is  ofteti  very 
severe.  They  frequently  row  from  Timbleague  to" 
the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  a  distance  6f  seven  or 
eight  miles,  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  cutting  and 
gadiering  the  weeds,  a  fatiguing  work,  in  which 
they  are  necessarily  wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  re- 
turn die  same  length  of  way  without  rest  6r  reCresh- 
ment  The  tide^  however,  materially  assists  the 
process,  for,*  low  water  being  the  time  for  collecting, 
diey  go  with  the  ebb,  and  return  with  the  flood. 
It  also  frequently  happens  that,  after  arriving  at 
the  place  of  destination,  a  sudden  change  of  wind* 
disappoints  the  hopes  of  the  day,  for  weeds  can  only 
be  procUredf  ip  smooth  and  clear  water.  This  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  very  favourite  as  well  as  neces* 
aiy  emplosrment,  and  engages  a  great  number  of 
hands,  from  the  first  fair  weatlier  in  sprmg  to  the 
beginning  or  even  the  middle  of  July.  The  usual 
mode  of  putting  out  those  spring*  weeds  b  after 
the  seed  has  been  put  in,  and  before  the  young 
pknu  appear,  but  !t  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
spread  them  on  the  beds,  after  the  plants  liave  ap- 
2  a  2  peared 
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peared  ^bovethe  first  earthing.  Another  ptrtof 
th^  practice^  the  p^prtety  of  which  is,  at  leasti 
doubtfuly  is  suffering  the  weeds  so  remain  for  a 
l^g  time  uncovered*  Conamoq  sense,  should  ra^ 
thf  r  ^e^ia  to  ^rr^nt  a  contrary  practice,  in  the 
hope  ^  securing  al]  the  efficacy,  of  a  manure  so 
^iftremely  vola^tle ;  hMt?  wbeq  tliey  happen  to  disa^t 
gree,  c^stQ^)  is  generally  an  overiqa^h  for  ccm^ 
mon  aeusa,  I  have  heurd  it  s^id  hy  fiirmera,  that, 
when  w^da  are  cQV<^red  too  soon,  that  is^  befcir^ 
they  appear  qnite  exhauated,  they  swell  in  such  a 
9)fLnner  as  %o  throw  q^  a  great  part  of  the  earth  of 
the  l^^ds  int«l  the  (renches.  {  shquld  eonceive 
such  an  f^ffecf  to  he  salutary,  inatead  of  ol\jection<i 
al>Ie,  and  amply  sufficient  yo  repay,  by  so  i^ellow^ 
ing  a  prqcess,  tb^  labour  of  replacing  the  dist\irbe4 
eartiv  In  one  or  tv^  in«ti^ces  of  4^partvire  froifi 
ti^  cqmmoq  roqd^  1  know  ^  i^lt  tp  haye  beei^ 
what  unbiassed  J9dtgment  ^vauld  infer.  Th^  qI4 
practice,  hovfeT^r,  is  gpneially  fbllowedt 

TMs  great  annual  supply  qf  ae«  manure  enables 
the  (ifi.rp(ieis,  who  live  near  th^  coast,  (o  divide 
tfieir  calti^re  between  com  and  polatnes.  In  mor« 
inland  si^tiqus  the  farmer  depends  upon  one  ipa? 
ouring  for  many  auecessite  crqps.  Po|ats(es  ^om? 
IPQnly  precede  com,  \yhich  fbilows  until  the  exr 
faauste4  soil  becoiqes  incapf^ble  of  further  produce, 

llere 
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H<^«^  poMoas  «»d  com  «iMc««d  eiMsb  f>tber  alter- 
Mtdy.  a  lyaten  booiutsot  «ithi^  priocipl**  oi 
gQo4  hmbwdry,  wU«b  ibrb4d».a«e(;««nTe  coro 
croini  bnt«e»alUng  froo*  local  citftiinanoc^  mbej. 
than  from  judgOMOt.    T^  ^ult  atteodiog  it  is  ^ 
too  leogtlieoed  covtiawftUoQ  of  the  practice,  Tb«9. 
fKomy  tiact%  whicb  foe  twenlyt  thir^*  vt  per* 
hap$  forty  j^ais,  h»T«  «un[>orteii  this  uovaryi^f 
i^itadoo,  «n4,  thaagh  the  cr«f»*  are  atUl  good,  th^ 
vwild  siMjuettiooably  be  nwcb  better,  were  tb^ 
M  occ«»opaUy  relieved  from  «««h  a  sanjieDesi. 
of  predace.    lo  »  couatry  W  tiM  »«»d  peoj^d^ 
the  great  vwu  ai«  milk  fo»  tb«  inliabiunta,  Md 
Hderfor  tli^c»ttle.    For  Oie  fo»»er,  wort  of  the 
poorer  people  depend  wpoa  ♦  lew  1»lf-«UTwl 
ihMp,«nd  «i»»y,  that  niPk  m  ftunneia, ««  not  po»- 
icawd  qf  «  cow.    The  c«ltui«  of  artificial  gnwaea. 
vovld  reftesb  tb»  twn  oat  ground  by  »  change,  and 
■akeavalupbleiiddition  to  the  profita  aa  well  a« 
the  comfort*  of  the  firmer,    Theae,  wbkb  were 
ihmhitdy  anknown  0  the  cooitinen  faroera  twen^ 
jcm  ago,  oe  new  creeping  fast  inta  use,  and  front 
the  ad«anti«e  acknowledged  to  attend  them  »Soii 
ffoy  hope,  that  they  wUl  aoon  be  cuHiw»t«d  aa  ex» 
toowely  aa  tbe'ir.impoitaooia  deaervea.    01  clovef 
«i4  vetchea  the  impost  into*  Cork  ia  very  conader- 

abkk 
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able,  and  the  former  is  now  ac^d  in  most  of  the 
dbuntiy  towns.  Meadow-grass  seed  is  b^ome  aa 
article  of  traffic  among  the  fiBLtmers^and  I  have  seen 
many  samples  of  it  clean  and  well  sared.  There 
are  few,  who  do  not  raise  a  little  tlover  for  summer 
feed,  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  see  the  occupier  of  a 
cabin  and  an  acre  or  t^,  with  a  little  patch  of  it 
adjoining  his  cabbage  garden.  Besides  the  in- 
ducement, derived  from  the  want  of  the  conunodity 
itself  in  lands  so  destitute  of  herbage,  the  yery 
state  of  the  soil  is  an  encouragement  to  the  prac^ 
lice.  In  other  places  the  profusion  of  natural  grass 
obstructs  the  growth  of  (he  young  clover.  In  thesd 
worn  down  lands  it  shoots  freely,  and  with  v^ 
little  aid  of  manure  produces  an  abundant  qrop* 
Sometimes  it  is  pastured,  but  the  general  and  best 
mode  is  to  cut  it,  and  give  it  to  cattle  in  the 
bouse  or  the  farm«yard.  Where  straw  is  wanting, 
sea  sknd  ii^  spread  under  them,  and  receii^s  a  valu- 
able addition  of  richness  from  their  excrements. 
Clover  generally  affords  three  cuttings;  sometimes 
before,  but  more  commonly  after  the  first,  they 
give  it  a  dressing  of  ashes,  dung,  or  sea  tand,  for 
•which  they  are  abundantly  paid  in  the  produce.  I 
have  known  a  former  to  feed  eleven  fcows  (some  of 
them  heifers,)  and  two  horses,  with  die  produce  of 
two  acres,  from  the  middle  of  May  to '  the  end  of 

September, 
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September.     The  seed  was  aqwed  ih.a  worn  out 
stubble  of  no  superior  quality,  and  on  the  first 
catting  gave  a  good  crop.    The  cattle  were  fed  in 
house,  and  littered  with  sea  sand,  which  was  used 
as  a  dressing  for  the  second  growth.    This;  it  may 
be  supposed,  from  such  treatment,  was  superabun* 
dant,  and   the  third  was  hardly  tnferfor, 
*    But  such  a  style  »of  fanning  among  common 
fiirn^ers  is  yet  rare.    Their  usual  mode  of  giving 
respite  to  exhausted  ground  is,  to  leave  it  for  a  few 
years  to  nature.    During  that  time  it  produced  an 
abundant  and   unsightly   crop  of   weeds,  usually 
thistles,*  docks,  and  ragwort,  which  are  allowed  to 
shed  tlieir  seeds  without  molestation.    JTust  about 
the  time  that  it  begins  to  collect  a  grassy  surface, 
and  become  of  some  use  as  pasture,  it  is  again  in* 
vaded  by  the  plough.     How  unaccountable  a  fdly 
to  make,  as  it  were,  a  fallow  for  weeds,  and  to  lose, 
for  the  price  of  a  little  grass  seed,  three  or  four 

yean 

*  Furze  it  well  known  to  tflbrd  "a  fiirourite  food'  to  boeuj  Miifpalil 
tMttg  m  low  ibrnb  nod  CMily  within  Uiair  rendH  nature  bos  MnB4. 
tl  wMi  thaam  ffft  proteetioo»  odiorwite  it  wonld  joon  be  ^Ktrrpnted. 
Obwrrtni;  tbni  thhitles  bad  n  like  defence,  and  conceiving  that  it 
v%bk  ortginate  from  the  tame  caus««  I  liad  toae  ftikered  «od 
ponded,  so  aa  to  drntuy^tbt  priekies.    fo  this  state  they  wera'^ 
«flned  to  well  fod  hoiae^  who  ate  them  in  preference  to  almost  * 
ioy  other  ftjod.     Forzcj  now  higUy  valued  in  many  places,  sros  ooee 
SB  olgectoTss  little  /cigaid.    One  would  bandfy  reoomaBend  tbec^U 
tmr  of  thistleSy  but,  as  they  will  come  unbidden,  \V  qoifht  be  $d- 
tinablc  to  make  the  mos|  sf  an  unwclcooBe  fuwt. 
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yean  of  the  mdit  valusble  produce  land  in  such  a 
countty  can  bestow ! 

Bat  tlMnigh  the  fanners  of  this  district,  in  ge- 
Deraly  from  want  of  proper  farm-yards  and  a  right 
Vode  of  feeding  cattle,  make  but  a  trifling  <|«an* 
tity  of  dung,  they  take  great  pains  to  collect  ano- 
ther  kind  of  manure  lor  the  potatoe  ceop,  on  which 
they  set  a  high  riiue.    This  consisu  of  earth  ga« 
thered  from  the  sides  of   the  big^  roads,  from 
ditcheSf  and  indeed  from  any  fdace,  where  spare 
mould  is  to  be  had.    It  is  even  becopie  a  frequent 
practice,  to  dig  trenches  in  the  field  to  be  tilled, 
and  spread  the  earth  upon  the  adjoining  parts. 
Some  of  the  stuff  so  used  may  undoubtedly  rank 
as  a  manure,  but  in  many  instances  it  appears  to  be 
to  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  labour.    When 
the  earth,  so  appIiM!,  is  of  the  same  quality  with  the 
soil  that  receives  it,  a  case  that  Teiy  frequently 
occurs,  I  cannot  see  what  advant^;e  is  to  accrue^ 
save  that  of  helping  to  rot  the  grassy  surface  an 
operation,  which  would  surely  be  much  better  per- 
formed by  a  proper  ploughiog.    To  this  would  also 
be  added,  if  the  ground  was  ploughed  in  proper 
time,  the  advantage  of  exposing  the  under  parts  to 
the  meliorating  influence  of  the  atmosphere.     The 
practice,  however,  is  very  justifiable  in  the  cases  of 
many  petty  fisrmers,  who  are  not  able  to  command 

apioogh. 
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.  a  plough,  and  it  has  die  further  recommeuclaiion  of 
affording  to  sotne,  that  might  otherwise  be  idle,   a 
great  deal  of  employmeDt.     A  little  alteration  of 
management  would  convert  what  is  often  a  doubt- 
ful, into  a  certain  advantage.   Instead  of  being  used 
in  this  simple  state,  were  the  eartli,  so  collected^ 
improved  by  a  mixture  of  sea  sand  and  dung,  laid 
•in  large  heaps,  and  frequently  dug  and  turned,  in 
order  to  blend  the  ingredients,  it   U^ould  certainly 
form  a  most  valuable  compost.     General  opinion, 
however,  is  so  much  in  favour  of  the  present  prac- 
tice, t^at  we  cannot  deny  it  the  merit  of  some  uti- 
lity.    Sea  sand  and  sea  weeds  are  frequently  used 
in  addidon  to  this  earthy  covering,   and  probably 
constitute  the  mo6t  beneficial  parts  of  the  process. 
The  weeds*  are  supposed,  and  I  believe  with  truth, 
to  exhaust  their  efficacy  with  the  first  crop.     That 
of  sand  is  principally  directed  to  the  corn,  the  qua- 
lity of  the  grain  being   always  highly  improved  by 
it.    fndeed  a  large  mixture  of  the   calcareous  in- 
gredient seems  absolutely  necessary  for  producing 
the  superior  kinds  of  grain.     Many    plants  seem 
to  require  but  a  small  proportion  of  it.     Grass  will 
2  I  grow 

*  Th^  aflt-aotye,  that  cern  might  receive  from  sea  we<*d,  is  yet  to 
>M^d«cave^ed.  1  know  no  imtmnce  of  itg  heing  tried  as  a  top.«lrett- 
••f  Im-  any  kind  of  icraia.  It  is  always  us»i  fur.  i  he  potatoe  cmp,  and, 
/  (ttfc  reMon  to  think,  extends  little  or  no  iuflncnce  beyond  it.  1 
hsT«  ftfuDd  it  to  produce  om  good  cutting  of  hay. 
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grow  luxuriantly  on  many  soils,  into  the  composi- 
'  tion  of  which  a  very  slight  quantity  of  calcareous 
earth  is  found  to  ^nter.  But  to  wheat  it  seems  an 
essential  requisite.  The  stalk  indeed  will  shoot 
with  apparent  vigour,  under  other  circunistances, 
but  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  always  deficient,  in 
proportion  to  its  want  of  the  calcareous  principle. 
Hence  we  find  in  this  county,  that  the  limestone 
lands  always  produce  the  best  wheat.  It  is  also 
observable  of  this  grain,  that  it  rejoices  in  the  ab- 
sence of  moisture,  the  driest  lands  as  well  as  the 
driest  seasons  being  most  favourable  for  its  pro- 
duction. Wheat,  therefore,  should  never  be  cul- 
tivated on  lands  possessing  a  cold,  wet,  retentive 
substratum.  Next  to  limestone  grounds  are  those 
light  and  kind  soils,  resting  on  an  absorbent  bot- 
tom, of  which  a  considerable  part  of  this  district  is 
composed.  Hence  its  superiority  to  all  the  western 
parts  of  this  county,  which,  from  the  colder  nature 
of  the  substratum,  are  far  less  adapted  to  the  whes^t 
culture. 

Though  the  quantity  of  corn  sent  out  of  this 
barony,  io  which  there  is  so  much  tillage,  and  so 
little  consumption,  is  very  considerable,  the  acre- 
able*  produce  is  not  great.     A  heavy  crop  is  sel- 

•  doin 

^  Tlic  measure  used  here,  am)  in  all  Uie  BoutherD  parts  of  th^ 
county,  ia  the  English  acre. 
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dooi  seen,  owing  probably  to  the  exhaustion  of 
long  cropping,  and  the  small  proportion  the  quan- 
tity of  dung  bears  to  the  great  extent  of  tillage 
laud.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  on  the 
best  grounds  seldom,  I  believe,  exceeds  seven  bar- 
rels. The  average  produce  must  therefore  be  rated 
much  lower,  probably  at  five.  *Bere,>  as  well  as 
barley,  is  still  sowed  here,  chiefly  on  the  higher  and  ' 
poorer  soils.  Where  tlie  ground  is  well  dressed, 
the  crops  of  both  are  good*. 

The  quality  of  the  grain,  (wheat  and  barley)  in 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  this  district,  is  very  little 
inferior  to  tliat  of  the  limestone  soils.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  ii»  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to 
their  convenient  situation  for  sea  sand,  the  use  of 
which  is  daily  increasing  through  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  benefit  of  this  manure  is  acknow- 
letlged  universally,  but  some  difference  of  opinion 
prevails,  respecting  the  quantities  in  which  it  should 
be  applied.  Many  farmers  are  afraid  of  an  over- 
dose, an  apprehension,  which  a  little  consideration 
2  1  2  will 

*  Barley,  wbea  it  comes  well,  is,  I  Uiiok,  generally  a  heavier  crop, 
m  {»ri«poition,  than  wheat  Imtanc4>s  have  been  known  of  twenty  kil- 
deiins  to  the  EngVsh  acre.  The  average  of  good  crops,  how  -Yer, 
duet  lyjt,  I  brliew,  exceed  twclre.  Last  sonmer,  ( 1 808)  the  wheat  of 
Bwryroe  was  not  excCv.'ded  by  any  part  of  the  county.  This  has  been 
cae  oftbe  most  productive  seasons  known  a  long  time,  120  sheax-es 
seUIom  prodaciog  less  than  two  barre)«,  and  soaaetimcs  more. 
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will  easily  shew  to  be  altogether  groundless,  I 
have  heard  them  say,  that  mtiich  sand  would,  as 
they  terni  it^  burn  the  land,  but  I  never  knew  one, 
who.  had  actually  found  ii  to  be  the  case.  One  ex- 
perioient  is  worth  a  thousand  assertions.  Some  of 
the  richest  land  I  am  acquainted  with  has  been  re- 
claimed from  the  tide,  and  contains,  probably^  more 
calcareous  saud  iti  one  acre,  than  is  to  be  found,  in 
the  way  of  manure,  in  fifty.  The  gjreater  part-  of 
the  Netlierlands,  the  finest  tillage  land  in  Europe, 
ha$  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  is  chiefly 
composed  of  sand.  The  rich  banks  of  all  our  large 
rivers  afford  anotlier  instance  of  the  utility  of  sand 
to  the  composition  of  a  fertile  soil.  Sea  sand,  be- 
sides supplying  the  calcareous  ingpredient,  is  of 
great  use,  by  its  meclianical  operation,  in  opening 
and  mellowing  the  soil,  and  counteracting  that  ten- 
dency to  cake  and  hardeu>  which  it  so  frequently 
possesses.  The  Magbaree  islands,  near  Tralee,  are 
remarkable  for  producing  excellent  wheat.  I  un- 
derstand that  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  sea 
sand.  Marie  is  generally  applied  in  vast  quantities, 
and  the  effect  is  proportionate.  Our  sea  sand,  pro- 
perly speaking,  is  a  shell  marie.  We  may  there- 
fore safely  lay  it  down  as  a  truth,  that  nobody  puts 
out  too  much,  but  that  most  people  put  out  too 

little 
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iittie  sand.  The  association  of  sand  with  sea  weed 
is  very  fortunate  for  the  farmer.  There  is  a  sort 
of  glutiaous  quality  in  the  latter,  which  renders 
the  Implication  of  sand  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  texture  pf  the  soil,  and  prevent  a  too 
rigid  cohesion  of  its  parts. 


SECT. 
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SECTION  2. 


Baronj/  of  Ihawne  and  Barr^ror Particular 

Account Modes  of  Husbandry Working 

Cattle Si%e  o/Farjus  Leases^  Hie, 


I'HOUGH  in  a  district^  abounding  in  tillage,  the 
plough  must  necessarily  be  much  used,  yet  here,  as 
in  most  other  places,  the  spade  is  the  favourite  im- 
plement of  the  farmer.  This  he  principally  em- 
ploys in  the  culture  of  his  most  important,  as 
well  as  most  laborious  crop,  potatoes ;  though  the 
soil,  in  general,  is  such  as  to  admit  tiie  whole  pro- 
cess to  be,  at  least,  as  effectually,  and  much  more 
cheaply  performed  by  the  plough.  The  necessi- 
tous circumstances  of  the  cottager  oblige  him  to 
resort  to  the  only  implement  he  can  freely  com- 
mand, but  the  wealthier  farmer,  who  has  a  plough 
and  horses,  half  their  time  unemployed,  is  i)ot  so 
easily  excusable.     Admitting  the  bad  method  to  be 

s     somewlvat 
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somewhat  more  productive,  the  advantage  of  the 
drills  must  nevertheless  be  greatly  superior,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  what  manures  two  acres  indif- 
ferently in  tlie  bed  way,  \vill  manure  three  acres 
well  in  the  other,  atid  tlutt  the  saving  of  labour  is 
still  greater  than  that  of  manure.  But  great  want 
of  judgment  often  appears  among  the  Irish,  in  the 
distribution  as  well  as  the  appreciation  of  labour. 
An  experienced  agriculturist  cannot  behold  with- 
out  surprise  a  faroaer  with  half  a  dozen  labourer^,  ' 
tcHling  for  a  fortnight,  (while  his  liorses  are  doing 
Dotbing)  to  perform  a  piece  of  work,  which  his 
plough  and  harrow  could  accomplish  in  a  couple  of 
days.  A  man  will  refuse  five  sliillings,  at  his  door, 
for  tiie  load  of  potatoes  he  intends  to  sell  at  the  next 
market  for  five  shillings  and  five  pence;  not  con- 
sidering, that  he  is  thereby  rating  the  labour  of  him- 
self and  his  horse  at  no  more  than  five  pence  for 
the  time  he  employs  in  going  to,  and  returning 
from  market,  which  generally  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  day. 

With  die  exception,  however,  of  too  sparing  a 
use  of  die  plough  and  harrow,  the  husbandry  of 
the  better  description  of  farmers,  as  far  as  relates 
to  tillage,  is  well  managed,  and  the  crops  good, 
By  the  frequent  and  dexterous  use  of  the  spade  and 
ho^,  the  soil  is  wdl  prepared  for  the  rccepiion  of 

seoJ. 
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seed.  Single  harrows  are  sometimes  used^  but 
rollers,  I  believe,  are  not  in  the  possession  of  any 
common  farmer,  though  the  advantage  of  them  is 
not  altogether  unknown,  for  I  have  occasionally 
known  one  to  be  borrowed.  Industrious  and  hard- 
working people  are  found  in  all  parts,  the  best  land 
and  the  best  farmers  being  in  the  eastern  quarter. 
Clover,  the  use  of  v^ich  is  spreading  fast,  is  there 
more  largely  ^cultivated,  though  they  have  not  yet 
attained  the  knowledge  of  a  clover  lea.  The  aver- 
age produce  of  a  good  acre '  of  potatoes  is  from 
seven  to  eight  ions.  It  will  sometimes  rise  to  twelve^ 
which,  I  believe,  is  seldom  exeeded.  But  the  apple 
potatoe,  which  here  forms  the  main  part  of  the  crop, 
is  not  the  most  productive  kind. 

The  working  cattle  of  this  district  are  small  horses 
and  mules.  Some  of  tliese  aie  bred  in  it,  but  the 
-greater  number  bought  at  the  neighbouring  fairs. 
One  often  sees  very  pretty  ponies  among  the  richer 
farmers,  valued  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  guineas. 
They  are  always  in  good  condition,  and  frequently 
matched  against  each  other  in  racing  for  pretty 
smart  wagers.  In  summer  they  are  fed  widi  clover^ 
and  occasionally  pastured  along  the  sides  of  the 
coni-fields.  In  winter  their  chief  food  is  cheeped 
furze,  and  they  appear  to  thrive  better  OQ  it  than 
on  any  other.     They  also,  as  well  as  cows^  often 

share 
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share  with  the  pigs  the  leaviogs  of  the  (farmer's 
table,  mixed  with  the  water,  in  which  the  potatoes 
have  been  boiled.     It  will  seem  remarkable  that, 
though  vast  numbers  of  oars  pass  through  this  dis- 
trict, carrying  sand  farther  up  into  the  country,  very 
few  are  used  in  it    Many  of  the  cross  roads,  in* 
deed,  are  very  bad,  and   altogether  impracticable 
for  wheels,  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  fair 
road,  repaired  by  presentment.    The  general  cus- 
tom, however,  still  prevails  of  carrying  burthens 
upon  borses'  badss^  potatoes  in  sacks,  and  sand  in 
amall  panieis,  or  a  sort  of  half-round  wooden  box, 
called  a  dung-pot    .For  carrying  corn  in  sheaf,  they 
employ  an  implement,  called  a  loadeen^  shaped  like 
a  W,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Marshall,  as  still  in 
ne  in  Devonshire,  and  the  south-west  pari  of  Eng* 
land,  which  bear  a  striking  reseHkblance  to  the  old 
usages  of  this  country,  and  seem  to  have  expert* 
eoced  less  agricakiifal  innovation  than  the  rest  of 
tbe  idand.   Paring  and  barning,  a  practice  of  great 
aatiqaity,  is  also  common  to  both^  and  executed  very 
nearly  in  the  same  manner.    The  custom  of  carry- 
ing loads  on  liorses*  backs  bears  sufEcient  intetnal 
evidence  of  its  origin,  as  it  must  have  preceded  the 
fliaiEhig  of  regular  roods,  and  the  construction  of 
carsb.    The  first  speeies  of  this  implement  was  with- 
I  Boyself  recollect,  wbeQ  hardly  any 
J2  K  thin^ 
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thing  but  sliding  cars  were  osed,  even  by  the  gen- 
tlemen, io  this  quarter  of  the  country. 

Though  milk  is  in  great  demand,  the  populousness 
of  this  barony  does  not  admit  of  mnch  dairy  land. 
Tliere  are,  howeyer,  some  small  dairies,  which  are 
considered  to  yield  good  profit  When  the  de« 
mand  for  milk  happens  to  be  less  urgent,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  the  fishing  season,  the  dairyman 
makes  butter.  Milk  sells  in  summer  for  three  half- 
pence, in  winter  and  spring  for  two  pence  and  two 
pence  halfpenny  per  quart.  Farmers  of  every  de- 
scription keep  a  few  ewe^  as  well  for  themselves  as 
for  their  labourers,  from  which  a  small  supply  of  this 
useful  article  is  obtained.  The  p6or  lanibs  fare  badly 
in  consequence,  being  put  off  mth  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  parent's  aliment.  The  pasture  in  gene- 
ral is  excellent  for  sheep.  Indeed  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  county,  all 
the  dry  and  kind  lands  of  which  agree  admirably 
with  this  valuable  animal,  whose  many  and  import 
tant  benefits  to  manare  almost  as  ill  requited  here  as 
ihose  of  the  labouring  horse.  In  youth  it  is  stinted 
to  half  food.  When  grown  up,  it  is  compelled  by 
the  severest  bondage  of  fetters  to  remain  on  the 
barest  fields  of  the  (arm.  During  ^the  winter,  the 
sheep  alone  is  denied  the  occasional  shelter  of  a 
shed,  being  exposed  to  every  blast,  without  even 

the 
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the  comfort  of  one  |pood  bellyful.  How  they  are 
able  to  support  life  under  such  circumstances  as 
^re  commonly  find  them  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
is  surprisiDg.  Yet  the  number  of  them  kept  in  tliis 
manner  is  very  considerable.  A  few  Iambs  are 
fatted  for  market;  the  rest,  except  wlial  the  farmers 
may  require  to  keep  np  their  stock,  are  sold  off  at 
the  soomier  fairs.  Those  of  Timoleague  and  New- 
mill  (both  in  this  barony)  are  much  resorted  to  for 
lambs. 

The  general  rate  of  labour  here  is  low,  nine 
pence  or  ten  pence  per  day  to  out-labourers,  six 
pence  to  those  who  live  upon  the  farm.  For  a 
house  and  acre,  the  former  generally  very  bad,  the 
annual  rent  is  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings.  In 
corn-harvest,  and  time  of  digging  out  potatoes,  the 
price  of  labour  rises  considerably,  sometimes  to  one 
shilling  and  six  pence  per  day,  and  food* 

Hie  size  of  farms  admits  of  all  the  variety,  that 
ean  be  found  in  a  country,  where  none  are  large. 
The  generality  of  those  held  by  a  single  farmer  are 
small.  Such  as  exceed  thirty  acres  are  often  held 
in  partnership,  a  kind  of  tenure  objectionable  in 
many  respects,  yet  not  ill  suited  to  the  circum-* 
stances  of  a  poor  tenantry,  whose  chief  riches  con^ 
ast  in  their  labour.  Two  or  more  families,  each 
bringing  a  little,  are  enabled  thus,  by  combining 
2X2  their 
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their  forces  to  accomplish  what  they  were  indivi* 
dually  unequal  to.  This  species  of  tenure  is  fur- 
ther promoted  by' their  common  law*  ef  iaherit* 
ance,  which  divides  the  land  of  the  father  among 
his  sons.  The  daughter's  portion  is  generally  paid 
in  money,  though  sometimes  the  son-in-law  obtains 
a  sub-division  of  the  farm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  average^  estimate  of  the 
prices  of  farm-land,  where  so  many  causes  concur 
to  make  a  variation  in  the  rent.  Lands  differ  very 
much  in  actual  value,  from  the  circumstances  of 
convenient  and  inconvenient  situation,  high  and  low 
ground,  rough  and  smooth.  From  thirtjr  to  forty 
shillings  per  acre  seems  to  be  a  fair  value  for  good 
arable  ground,  under  general  circumstances.  Pe- 
culiar quality  of  soil,  or  convenience  of  situaition, 
often  raises  it  higher,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  A 
gpreat  part  of  the  lands  of  thia  district  are  rated  high 
enough  at  the  former  price;  much  of  it  certainly 
is  worth  tltirty-five  shillings,  but,  a  few  favourite 

farms 

*  So  much  are  they  attached  to  this  apparently  equitable  law  of 
oqualJy  dirMling  tbe  property  of  the  falbar  aiiir»ng  tlia  i^^ms,  that  m 
the  case  of  joiot-tenanti  tliey  never  take  advantage  of  survivorsbip, 
but  suffer  the  father's  pait  to  go  to  hit  nons.  I  have  known  many  in* 
ttanon,  where  the  ttirriving  lessee  might  have  availed  himeelf  of  that 
benefit,  (of  i#hich  also  he  was  well  awart-)  but  none  in  which  he  did. 
They  are  often  ready  enongh  to  take  even  ut-.fair  advantages  of  earb 
other  in  their  dealing,  but  this  serms  to  militate  too  strongly  againtt 
their  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
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Cunnt  excepted,  forty  tlullings  may  be  considered  ^ 

as  a  very  high  rent  for  a  woiicing  fariner.  ^ 

Tke  usual  leases^  aome  years  a^o,  were  for  three  i 

lives  or  diiriy-one  yean.  Landed  proprietors  were 
then  in  Uie  habit  of  letting  large  farms  to  middle- 
men, by  whom  they  were  again  let  to  occupying 
tenants,  at  rack  rents,  sometimes  for  short  terms^ 
and  sometimes  by  the  year.  To  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  landiord  and  tenant,  this  system  has  given 
place  to  a  better,  and  landed  proprietors  now,  for 
the  most  part,  let  to  occnpiers  only  on  leases  of 
one  life,  or  twenty-one  years.  The  possession  of 
a  tenure,  vriiibh  secures  tlie  profits  of  their  labout^ 
added  to  the  expectation  of  being  continued  in 
their  farms,  if  they  conduct  themselves  wril,  stimu- 
lates their  industry,  and  strengthens  the  attachment, 
which  tenants  naturally  feel  for  a  beneficent  land* 
lord.  It  tends  also  very  materially  to  prevent  tliat 
waste  and  injuiy  so  often  committed,  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  a  lease,  from  the  uncertain^  of  who  shall 
cone  neau  The  tenant,  who  knows  it  will  be  let  to 
the  highest  bidder,  without  any  regard  to  t^e  claim  of 
long  residence,  considers  it  his  interest  to  discourage 
competition,  by  rendering  the  fanu  as  uninviting  as 
lie  can.  To  landlords,  who  shew  a  benignant  re- 
gard to  the  comforts  of  their  tenantry,  and  a  libe- 
ral wish  %o  enyourage  and  reward  tlieir  industry, 

the 
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the  ccHiduct  of  farmers  will  be  just  the  reverse. 
They  will  recommend  themselves  to  favour  by  un** 
remitting  exertion,  and  by  shewing  the  Gonfick^nce 
they  place  in  the  liberality  of  their  landlords.  Of 
this  disposition,  the  natural  result  of  judicious  en- 
couragementy  I  have  of  late  observed  with  pleasure 
many  instances. 

The  only  manufactures  in  this  district  are  tliose 
of  frize  (coarse  woollen  cloth)  and  linens,  chiefly  of 
the  coarser  kinds.  The  former  is  mostly  for  home 
use,  every  person  that  possesses,  or  can  purchase  a 
little  wool,  making  some  for  clothing.  The  super- 
fluity is  exposed  to  sale  at  fairs.  The  linen  busi- 
ness J  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  more  largely 
in  the  account  of  other  baronies.  All  that  seems 
necessary  to  be  observed  here,  is,  tliat  flax  is  more 
cultivated  in  the  western  part  of  the  barony,  though 
the  quality  of  the  soil  is  geperally  inferior.  It  is 
extraordinary,  that  the  culture  of  this  valuable  plant 
should  be  so  slow  in  extending  itself.  As  long  as  I 
can  remember,  the  limits  of  the  flax  district  have 
been  pretty  nearly  the  same  that  they  are  at  pre* 
sent.  From  Cloghnikilty,  westward,  as-ery  occupier 
of  land  raises  some  flax ;  in  proceeding  eastward 
from  the  same  place,  the  cultivation  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, and  in  a  short  time  totally  disappears,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  powerful  influence  of  old  ha- 

biu, 
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bits,  and  the  difficulty  of  inducing  new  ones.  Oiie 
might  at  least  expect,  that  it  should  reach  Bandon, 
the  merchants  of  which  are  the  principal  buyers  in 
the  linen  market. 

The  great  population  of  this  district  has  at 
length  so  reduced  the  supply  of  turf,  that  in  some 
parts  fuel  is  extremely  scarce,  and  in  all,  except 
the  north-west  quarter,  very  dear.  The  poor^  in 
consequence,  are  much  distressed,  being  obliged  to 
substitute  furze,  briars,  and  every  kind  of  weed  that 
can  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  Collecting  diesc 
is  a  principal  employment  of  their  children.  The 
summer  demand,  which  only  requires  a  sufficiency 
so  boil  the  pot,  is  easily  satisfied,  but  the  want  of 
fuel  in  winter  is  the  want  of  a  most  essential  com- 
fort. The  situation  of  the  mountaineer  is,  in  this 
respect,  infinitely  preferable.  The  import  of  coal 
into  this  part  of  the  country  is,  in  consequence^ 
daily  increasing. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors  are,.th^  earls  of 
Shannon  and  Bandon,  lord  Carbery,  the  rcpresen-*, 
tatives  of  the  late  Hugh  Smith  Barry,  and  the  Rev. 
£dward  Synge,  D.  D.,  There  are  many  snialler 
estates^  h\xt  very  few  pn  wliich  proprietors  reside. 

The  far  greater  part  of  die  district  is  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  common  tenants.     Lord  Carhery^s  13 

the 
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the'only  large  estate,  that  possesses  the  advantage  of 
an  owner's  residence.  • 

The  fanna  being  small^  their  sabdimions  or  fields 
must  be  small  also.  The  general  size  may  be  about- 
two,  or  from  that  to  three  acres.  The  hedges,  as 
in  most  parts  of  the  county,  are  formed  of  furze, 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  narrow  bank,  com- 
monly called  a  ditch.  The  centre  of  this  bank  is 
formed  of  clay,  the  sides  being  sometimes  faced 
with  sods,  and  sometimes  with  stones,  as  either  ma* 
terial  happens  to  be  most  convenient.  A  furze 
•  hedge,  kept  in  good  order,  makes  a  secure  and 
warm  inclosnre.  It  derives  additional  value  from 
the  advantage  it  affords  of  food  for  the  cattl^  and 
fuel  for  the  house,  as  well  as  from  the  facility,  with 
which  it  is  raised.  The  seed  is  easily  collected, 
gro>vs  freely,  and  in -three  or  four  years  makes  a 
strong  fetice.  Farmers,  however,  too  frequently  ne- 
glect to  avail  themselves  of  an  advantage  so  eastly 
attained! 


SECT- 
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SECTION    3. 


Baronif  of  Ihaxcne  and  Barryroe. 

Tcwns-^Fairs  and  Markets — Plantatims — Schools — 
jPrincipal  seats,  5fc. 

BARRYROE,  with  many  hamlets,  has  but  one 
place  called  a  town,  its  title  to  which  appellation  is 
bestowed,  more  through  common  courtesy  than 
common  right.  The  natural  advantages  of  Timo- 
league  were,  however,  such  as  to  justify  the  foun- 
der's expectation  of  future  prosperi^.  It  stands 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Courtmasherry-strand, 
upon  the  river  Arigadeen,*  navigable  for  sloops  as 
&r  as  the  town,  and  for  lighters  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  higher.  Situated  in  a  fertile  and  populous 
country,  and  possessing  so  considerable  a  degree  of 
maritime  t  convenience,  a  much  better  condition 
than  its  present  might  be^  looked  for  without  in- 
2  L  dulging 

«  Tht  silver  ■Urain. 

i  Ckmniiiaihcrry  has  one  ofUw  bctt  harbours  on  the  eoatt  ^  tm- 
laad.  It  if  very  easy  of  acccif,  and  will  atett  a  small  iloap  Ujfm 
vaicT. 
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dulging  any  thing  like  sartguine  expectation.  It* 
contiguity  to  two  J  powerful  rivals,  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  antecedent  establishment,  will  proba> 
bly  oppose  considerable  obstruction  to  its  future 
advancement,  though  not  sufficient  to  preclude  the- 
attainment  of  some  prosperity  under  a  system  of 
liberal  and  judicious  encouragiement.  The  present 
wretchedness  of  its  state  arises  from  tfie  circum- 
stances of  the  proprietorship.  It  is  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  the  ehildren  of  the  late  Lord  Riversdale-, 
and,  as  I  understand,  to  be  sold,  wlien  the  youngest 
is  of  full  age,  a  period  which  has  but  lately  arrived. 
Should  the  purchaser  imite  inclination  with  ability, 
it  will  afford  him  an  ample  subject  for  useful  and 
profitable  expenditure. 

Though  it  is  probable  riiat  Timoleague  never 
possessed  any  considerable  degree  of  population  or 
affluence,  there  is  reason- 1&  believe,  that  it  once  en- 
joyed a  better  condition.  The  circumstance  of  its- 
being  a  market  town  sh^ws^  that  it  had  been  a  place 
of  creditable  distinction.  The  markets  have  long* 
since  fallen  into  disuse,  exfcept  for  a  few  winter 
mox>ths>  during  which  a  good  number  of  pigs  f  are 

exposed 

*  BantfoB  and  Cfoghnikiltjr. 

f  These  arc  for  the  far  greater  part  the  comnKin  wht  c  breed,  lung- 
legged  and  flat-sided.  They  are  not  so  easily  fed  as  the  rounkl  short- 
legged  breed,  but  are  considered  to  hare  an  adraatage  in-  the  quick-> 
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exposed  to  sale  on  Thursdays.  The  origin  of  the 
town  maj^  perhaps,  be  dated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  abbey,  one  of  the  largest  foundations 
in  the  county. 

The  leading  roads  through  this  barony,  which 
are  repaired  by  presentment,  are  generally  in  pretty 
good  order,  the  bye-roads  altogether  as  bad.  Hence, 
the  continnance  of  the  ancient  custom  of  carrying 
burthens  on  horses^  baclcs.  Fairs  are  held  in  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities,  at  Timoleague  and 
Ne^Tmill.  They  are  generally  crowded  with  buyers, 
sellers,  and  idlers.  Small-sized  cattle,  chiefly  cows, 
horses,  pigs,  sheep,  and  lambs  are  the  principal 
articles. 

Tlie  only  natural  wood  of  any  extent  is  o\\  die 
Timoleague  estate,  near  which  is  a  pretty  seat  of 
ilie  Rev.  Armiger  Sealy.  The  best  grown  planta- 
tion is  that  of  Courtmasherry,  made  about  ^orty-five 
years  ago  by  the  late  Lord  Shannon,  whose  taste 
and  judgment  lent  new  graces  to  a  place  naturally 
heaatifuf.  Of  the  old  mansions  few  have  any 
trees  remaining,  except  Mr.  Lucases,  at  Richford*s- 
town,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris's,  at  Barry's-hall. 
2  L  2  The 


men  of  tMr  growth.  Mr.  lUwion  (Sorrey  of  Kildare)  atwrtt  their 
inferiority  in  tbit  respect,  which,  I  believe,  is  contradicted  by  the 
ciperience  of  this  countj.  The'  superiority  of  the  English  breed, 
sonc  of  which  have  been  lately  introduced,  must  however  be  univer- 
tsOy  admitted. 
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Tb^  Rev.  Edivard  Synge,  D.  D.  has  made  sQOie 
progi'es3  in  improvipg  a  fine  estate,  at  Lislee,  which, 
came  into  hU  iiands,  on  the  expiration  of  a  long 
lease,  in  a  very  worn  out  condition,  having  lopg^ 
been  in  the  occupancy  of  rack-rent  tenants.  These 
poor  people^  impressed  with  the  idea  of  that  systeipi's 
continuance,  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon 
to  make  any  offer  for  their  grounds.  Unacquainted 
with  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  proprietor,  they  con-, 
ceived  that  the  information,  thereby  obtained  of  tlie 
land^s  value,  would  only  be  employed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  enhancing  its  price.  They  were  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary,  and  Doctor  Synge  has  now 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a  comfortable  and  thriv- 
ing tenantiy.  The  completion  of  his  plans,  one  of 
which  is  the  erection  of  a^  handsome  mansion-housje, 
has  been  hitherto  prevented  by  the  discouraging^ 
circumstances  of  the  times. 

Lord  Carbery*s  efforts  towards  establishing  a  plan* 
tatiou  in  a  place  altogether  destitute  of  timber  have 
been  equally  judicious  and  successful  Adcftting^ 
the  true  plan  of  doing  the  business  effeetu^ly,  by 
rising  his  own  trees,  he  has  made  very  extensive 
and  flourishing  nurseries.  In  these,  from  which  bis 
lordship  has  already  planted  pretty  largely,  he  has 
now  a  copious  assortment  of  shrubs  and  forest  trees, 
which  will  enable  him  to  attain  the  great  desidera-> 

turn 
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tam  of  bis  situation,  sylvan  beauty.  Some  parts  of 
his  demesne  are,  indeedi  from  their  proximity  to  the 
ocean,  and  exposure  to  the  westerly  winds,  very . 
unfoTOurable  to  the  growth  of  trees.  Many  situa- 
tions on  this  coast  present  a  similar  obstruction  to 
an  improvement  so  desirable,  and  an  absolute  war 
with  ns^ure  must  he  a  vain  and  unavailing  labour. 
But  more  m^y  often  be  done,  than  people  are  aware 
of,  by  close  plantation,  and  a  selection  of  the  more 
hardy  kinds.  High  lands  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
winds  may  be  fairly  given  up  as  impracticable,  but 
die  irregularity  of  our  grounds  always  affords  a  suf- 
^cieocy  of  room  for  taste  and  judgment  to  display 
their  skill,  both  in  useful  and  ornamental  planta- 

t]OR« 

There  is  little  land  in  this  district,  tliat  can  strict- 
ly be  called  waste.  Every  arable  spot  is  the  object 
of  laborious,  tliough  not  always  of  skilful  cultivation. 
Ail  tliat  can  be  called  unproductive,  for  want  of  re- 
claiming, are  some  portions  of  wet  ground,  and 
exhausted  turf-bogs,  more  or  less  improveable  by 
draining,  an  art  little  known  to  the  common  far> 
mer.  For  this  species  of  improvemeut,  the  subject 
of  least  encouragement  is  |he  worn  out  turf-bog. 
The  bene6t  of  atmospherical  influence  is  peculiarly* 
observable  in  all  this  country,  and  seems  to  attach 
tQ  every  kind  of  soil.  Of  this  every  ditch,  or  com- 
mon 
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nion  inclosure,  exhibits  daily  and  abundant  proof. 
In  forming  the  bank,  thtt  upper  soil  of  the  trenches, 
which  is  always  the  best,  is  laid  under,  while  the  top 
is  composed  of  the  barren  clay  at  bottom.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  this  clay  becomes,  from  the 
simple  circumstance  of  being  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
mellow,  crumbling,  fertile  esirdi,  often  used  for  ma- 
nure, while  the  buried  part,  which  Iwid  been  the 
best,  is  converted  in  its  tum  to  a  state  of  infertility. 
Very  useful  information  may  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance,  displaying  so  clearly  the  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Whether  a  winter  or  a  summer  exposure  be  most 
conducive  to  fertility,  does  not  so  easily  appear. 
Both  are  probably  attended  with  advantages.  The 
clayey  bottom  of  a  turf-bog,  so  long  water. soaked 
and  deprived  of  the  air's  benignant  influence,  re- 
quires great  length  of  time,  and  labour  of  culture, 
however  carefully  drained,  to  impart  to  it  any  ma- 
terial degree  of  productive  vigour.  Of  tliis  I  can 
speak  with  some  confidence  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. The  large  roots  often  found  in  this  clay, 
into  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  pe- 
netrate in  its  modern  state,  shew  that  it  had  been 
once  a  soil  of  no  mean  fertility..  Even  in  the  turf- 
bog  itself  I  have  observed  the  same  effects  ,to  take 
place.     Tlie  upper  surface  of  bog,  when  drained, 

and 
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and  properly  dressed  by  burning  or  rotting  the  sod, 
and  mixing  with  sand,  gravel,  or  earthy  mould,  im- 
mediately becomes  a  most  fruitful  and  productive 
soil.  If  the  upper  surface  be  taken  away  to  any 
considerable  depth,  the  same  effects  will  not  follow, 
even  by  tlie  application  of  the  ingredient  The 
deeper  turf,  though  apparently  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  widi  the  superficial,  shews  evidently,  that  it 
labours  under  the  want  of  some  fertilizing  influence 
communicated  by  the  proximity  of  the  air*  Whe- 
ther this  be  invariably  the  case,  I  shallnot  pretend 
to  assert;  that  it  is  locally  true,  I  Iiave  experimental 
knowledge.  The  subject  seems  worthy  of  more 
philosophic  consideration.  If  the  fact  shall  be  es- 
tablished, it  will,  perhaps,  deduct  something  from 
the  received  efficacy  of  the  carbonic  principle,  and 
shew  that  somediingmore,  than  commonly  imagined, 
is  Decessary  to  tlie  constitution  of  a  fertile  soil.  Tlie 
under  pait  of  the  turf,  composed  as  it  is  of  vegeta- 
ble matter,  seems  to  be  not  less  provided  with  car- 
bon than  the  upper.  If  this  was  the  main  cause  of 
fertility  to  the  one,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  k  would  be  equally  efficacious  in  the  other. 
Dong,  however,  which  is  thought  to  operate  by  its 
carbon,  would,  I  am  certain,  be  the  readiest  fertilizer 
in  those  cases.  Atmospherical  influence  will  even- 
tually 
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tnally  produce  the  effect,  but  in  a  much   greater 
length  of  time. 

In  west  Banyroe  is  a  tract  of  high  waste  land, 
called  tlie  common  mountain.  Lands  of  this  des' 
criptibn  are  rarely  found  in  this  country,  and, 
where  they  do  exist,  the  right  of  commonage  is 
little  attended  to,  probably  in  consequence  of  its 
little  value.  Of  this  disregard,  the  common  under 
consideration  aflPorJs  some  curious,  and,  pertiaps, 
singular  instances.  Encouraged  by  the  general 
neglect  of  common  rights,  the  neighbouring  pea- 
sants are  every  day  making  encroachments  upon 
the  moor.  Finding  their  first  trespasses  unnoticed, 
they  began  to  build  houses  on  it,  adding  one  or 
more  little  fields  to  every  tiabitation.  When  the 
leases  of  ^  their  farms  expired,  these  self-created 
possessors  of  land  continued  to  enjoy  the  dissever- 
ed portion  of  the  common,  without  let  or  roblesta^ 
tion.  The  first  trespassers  were  probably  those, 
who  possessed  some  right  of  commonage  ;  the  ex- 
ample soon  came  to  be  followed  by  others,  who  did 
not  They  built  and  inclosed,  as  choice  or  ability 
directed,  and  continue  in  quiet  possedision  of  tlie 
places  so  occupied.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  on  the 
strength  of  the  precedent,  as  nobody  seems  dis« 
posed  to  resist  the  encroachment,  the  whole  com- 
mon will  be  parcelled  out  in  tlie  same  manner.  The 

title 
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title  to  these  petty  estates  of  one,  two,  or  three 
acres  seems  now  firmW  established,  and,  as  the 
claimants  of  commonage  are  themselves  among  the 
cncroaciiers,  will  probably  remain  so.  TJbe  moun* 
tain  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  people  around 
as  in  a  pure  state  of  nature^  convertible  into  private 
property  by  the  simple  process  of  forming  an  esta* 
blisliment  thereon.  It  is  complained,  and  probably 
not  without  cause,  that  this  facility  qf  independent 
possession  affords  too  much  encouragement  to  idle- 
ness and  intemperance*  Paddy  loves  his  ease  as 
well  as  his  betters,  and  it  is  no  great  wonder,  if  the^ 
sometimes  abuse  it,  that  his  more  untutored  mind 
shcmld  fall  into  the  same  error. 

The  parishes  of  this  district  are  in  general  very 
small,  a  proof,  perhaps,  of  its  early  populousness 
and  cultivation.  For  tlie  most  part  they  are  formed 
into  unions,  and,  as  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Ro^ 
man  Catholics,  there  are  few  churches.  Some  of 
the  parishes  are  annexed  to  the  benefices  of  the 
neighbouring  bftrony.  The  tithes  are  managed  in 
the  usual  way,  and  at  the  same  rates  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  district.  One  of  the  parishes  (Abbey- 
maiioa)  is  tithe-free,  that  is,  the  tithes  are  the 
property  of  the  landlord,  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
who  lets  land  and  tidie  together.  His  lordship  al« 
lows  a  yearly  stipend-for  the  pdformanoe  of  occa^ 
2  M  signal 
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sional  duties.  This  parish  originally  helonged  t(^ 
the  abbey  of  the  same  name,  on  the  dissolution  of 
whicl>  it  became  hiy  property.  Timoleague  church 
has  long  been  in  ruins,  but  is  now  to  be  rebuilt. 
It  has  no  glebe-house,  and  h^s  for  many  years  been 
without  a  resident  rector  j  but  there  is  a  resident 
curate.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  gentleman, 
the  Rev.  James  Harris,  who  commenced  his  eccle- 
siastical career  with  this  very  curacy  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  should  still  retain  posscssioii,  uiv- 
affccted  by  the  various  changes  of  bishops  and  rec- 
tors, which  have  taken  place  within  that  period. 

This  district  is  Vi  ry  poorly  provided  with  schools^ 
considering  its  wants ;  for,  the  far  greater  number  of 
the  comn;on  people  speak,  only  Irish.  In  the  wild 
and  mountainous  tracts,  that  divide  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Kerry,  every  bare-lcgged  peasant  conver- 
ses fluently  iu  English,  while  in  the  populous  and 
well  cultivated  country,  adjacent  to  the  southern 
coast,  the  prevailing  dialect  is  Irish.  One  sliould 
suppose,  that  a,  superior  stile  of  cultivation,  and 
the  frequent  opportunities  of  marine  intercourse 
would  have  produced  a  contrary  effect,  but  the  fact 
is  as  here  stated.  The  cause  seems  to  arise  from 
their  different  habits  gf  life.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  coast  follow  a  course  of  laborious  industry, 
which,  by  employing  the  children  at  an   early  age, 

allows 
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allows  little  time  for  any  other  pursuit  The  life 
«f  the  other  is  comparative  idleness.  '  Their  chil- 
dren, haTtng  nothing  to  do,  are  sent  to  country 
schools,  where  a  little  education  is  cheaply  ob- 
tained. Knowledge  thus  generally  diflliised  is  ea* 
sily  kept  up,  particularly  by  an  unemployed  race, 
who  are  fond  of  society,  and  studious  of  conversing 
with  strangers.  Though  there  are  but  two  paro- 
chial schools  in  the  district,  and  those  badly  at- 
tended, there  are  some  kept  by  Roman  Catholic 
teachers,  where  children  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing, '  and  arithmetic.  Many  of  these  returning 
at  an  early  age  to  their  parents,  who  want  the  be- 
nefit of  their  labour,  soon  forget  the  little  tliey  bad 
teamed.  Numbers  even  of  th^  richer  and  more 
industrious  farmers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  any  but 
dieir  native  language. 

In  the  mineralogical  catalogue  of  this  barony, 
no  article  has  hitherto  turned  to  account  except 
dates,  of  which  Uiere  is  great  abundance.  Consi- 
derable quantities  are  sent  to  Cork  in  boats  and 
small  sloops.  Their  general  defect  is  an  intermix- 
ture of  iron,  which,  on  being  long  exposed  to  the 
air,  changes  their  colour  and  promotes  their  decom- 
position. This  is  one  cause  of  their  inferiority  to 
the  Welch  slate,  which  also  exceeds  ours  in  the 
firmness  of  its  texture  With  very  few  exceptions, 
2m  2  thf 
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(be  colour  of  the  slates  of  this  coast  is  blue ;  those  of 
Wales  are  of  a  darker  hue,  with  a  little  intermixture 
pf  purple.  At  the  Galleybead,  and  in  one  or  two 
places  farther  south,  there  is  a  narrow  vein  of  liver- 
coloured  slate,  more  durable,  but  less  tractable  than 
the  blue,  the  laminae  of  which  are  smootlier  and 
more  easily  separable.  |n  many  quarries  tliey  may 
be  raised  to  any  size,  but  the  general  practice  is  to 
break  them  into  small  and  thin  flakes,  as  a  lighter 
covering  for  slight  roofs.  The  geueral  fault  of 
pur  quarrymen  is^  rpnning  too  much  on  the  sur- 
ftice,  partly  to  save  the  labour  of  sinking,  and  partly 
to  escape  tbe  trouble  of  keeping  them  free  of 
water,  which  is  generally  found  at  a  small  deptli. 
Tbe  best  are  thus  left  behind  ;  for,  tbe  quality  al- 
ways improves  in  descending.  It  would  hence  ap- 
pear, that  the  actual  merit  of  our  slates  remains  to 
be  yet  ascertained.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have 
seen  so  great  a  difference  between  tbe  surface  and 
the  slate  at  a  littje  distance  below  it,  as  would  en- 
courage one  to  hope,  that  a  deeper  sinkage  would 
produce  very  ppme  quality.  Doctor  Synge  raised 
some  of  great  size  and  good  description  at  Lislce, 
and  will  probably  hereafter  be  induced  to  continue 
his  work.  At  present  tbe  business  is  in  the  h^m^ 
of  very  poor  and  very  ignorant  operators. 

On 
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Oq  xnaDy  parts  of  die  soutb  coast,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  promontory  of  the  Galleyhead,  aVe  se« 
teral  quarries  of  tlie  finest  building  stone  imagina- 
bW.  They  are  a  species  of  slaty  argillite,  soft 
eooagh  to  bear  tbe  liamoier,  though  of  a  texture 
safficieotly  firm  fur  long  duration.  Their  situation 
In  tbe  quarry  is  very  compact,  yet  they  are  easily 
aepanble  by  means  of  their  joints,  which,  though 
Tery  cl<»e,'do  not  adiiere  to  each  other.  They  lie 
in  regular  blocks  of  a  flag-tike  shape,  and  may  be 
laised  to  any  size  of  length  or  depth.  The  fronts 
ar  Csces  are  regularly  squared,  and  almost  as  smooth 
as  polished  marble.  Lord  Carbery's  house  is  built 
with  stone  of  tjiis  description,  and  exhibits  the 
handsomest  w,alls  of  natural  stone  to  be  any  where 
found.  In  a  situation  of  more  convenience  they  seem 
worthy  to  become  an  article  of  traffic;  at  least,  t&ey 
mi^ht  be  profitably  employed  for  ballasting.  In 
summer  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ship  them  from 
tbe  east  side  of  the  Galley-head  in  a  little  cove, 
called  Derk,  once  famous  for  the  smuggling  trade. 
Tbe  regularity  of  their  shape  renders  them  as  ma- 
nageable as  brick,  and  tlieir  polish  is  much>  superior 
to  that  of  any  cut  ttone. 

Some  appearance  of  coal  on  the  land  of  Do« 
Doughmore  induced  its. proprietor,  the  late  Hugh 
Smith  Barry,  Esq.  to  direct  a  search.  An  experi- 
ment 
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ment  had  been  made  at  some  former  period,  but 
without  success,  the  workmen,  as  it  was  supposed, 
not  having  gone  to  a  sufficient  depth.  An  expert 
miner  from  Cornwall,  Mr,  Charles  Carne,  was  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  After  boring  in  two  or 
three  places  to  the  depth  of  sixty,  seven^,  and 
eighty  feet,  without  meeting  the  desired  object, 
tlie  death  o£  Mr.  Barry  put  an  end  to  his  labours. 
Enough,  however,  seems  to  have  been  done  to  satis* 
fy  curiosity  and  destroy  hope.  Very  little  coal,  1 
fear,  will  be  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Lee.  If  coal,  as  generally  supposed,  be  among  the 
alluvions,  strata,  there  can  be  no  great  hope  of 
finding  it  in  a  country  abounding  with  primary 
rocks,  every  where  approaching  the  surface.  Mr. 
Carne's  hopes  of  metallic  discoveries  were  mucli 
more  sanguine. 

He  affected  to  perceive  a  striking  analogy  be- 
tween this  country  and  that,  from  which  he  came, 
and  having  heard  pf  a  copper  mine  at  Dunmore, 
near  Cloghnikilty,  that  had  once  been  worked, 
went  to  visit  it.  The  report  he  made  was  so  favour- 
able, and  his  promises  of  success  so  confident,  that 
several  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity  were  prevailed 
upon  to  become  partners  in  the  undertaking. — 
lyieans  were  immediately  provided,  on  terms  very 
favourable  to  the  promoter,  who  subscribed  nothing 

but 
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but  his  skill,  while  the  other  partners  put  do'«vn 
their  money.  He  was  also  allowed  a  handsome 
salary  for  his  trouble.  Every  succeeding  week's  re- 
port inflamed  more  and  more  their  hopes  of  sue-* 
cessy  and  the  company  for  a  considerable  time,  re- 
posing with  confidence  in  the  artist's  promises, 
enjoyed  their  golden  dream.  But  the  appetite 
cannot  long  subsist  on  the  unsubstantial  food  of 
promises.  Doubts  and  suspicions  began  to  rise, 
and  some  of  the  ore,  being  sent  to  Cork  and 
Dublin  for  examination,  proved  to  be  pyrites,  a 
composition  of  sulphur  and  iron,  with  little  or  no 
intermixture  of  copper.  A  small  vein  of  lead  ore, 
of  good  quality,  was  discovered  in  the  mine,  but 
too  inconsiderable  to  be  followed.  The  design 
was  therefore  abandoned,  after  an  expenditure  of 
about  / 500.  I  am,  however,  willing  to  believe, 
tliat  Mr.  Came  was  himself  deceived  ;  for,  though 
expert  in  the  operation  of  mining,  he  was  no  mi- 
neralogist But  he  was  justly  censurable  for  pro- 
ceeding so  far  upon  uncertain^grounds,  as  well  as 
for  holding  out  hopes,  which  no  appearances  were 
sufficient  to  justify.  The  Dunmore  mine  had 
been  opened  many  years  ago,  with  what  success  it 
is  uonecessary  to  mention,  but  the  failure  was  im* 
puted  to  other  causes  than  the  defect  of  the  mi* 
neral. 

T« 
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To  the  admirer  of  nature^s.more  wild  and  eccen^ 
trie  productions  the  interior  parts  of  this  disrrict 
present  nothing  remarkable.  In  tracing  die  rocky 
outline  of  its  coast,  however,  he  will  meet  with 
abundant  matter  for  wonder  and  contetnplationw 
The  height  and  boldness  of  its  cliffs,  the  number  of 
its  cores  and  indentures,  and  the  surprising  variety 
of  its  rocky  forms,  furnish  inexhaustible  subjects 
of  awful  entertainment.  On  Dr.  Synge's  estate 
near  the  Seven  heads  is  a  cliif,  called  Coolum,  the 
perpendicular  height  of  which  cannot  be  less  than 
three  hundred  feet.  This,  once  the  dwelling  of 
the  eagle,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  falcon,  whose 
formidable  courage  allows  no  bird  to  approach  his 
favourite  residence.  The  indifference,  with  which 
the  natives  climb  several  of  these  precipices,  is  little 
less  astonisliing  th^n  die  precipice  itself^  Places 
apparently  inaccessible,  and  which  a  stranger  can- 
not even  behold  widiout  terror,  present  to  their 
habitual  exercises  neither  danger  nor  difficulty. 
Scenes  of  this  kind,  bowever,  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
district,  the  whole  extent  of  our  rocky  coast  pre- 
senting similar  wildness  and  equal  intrepidity. 

Atnong  the  more  remarkable  artificial  cariosities 
is  one  of  a  singular  nature,  lately  discovered  in  a 
bog  near  Castlefreke.  Of  this  Lord  Carbery  was 
kind  enough  to  furnish  mc  with  an  account,  which 

I  cannot 
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-I  x^miot  rdate  beher  than  in  his  oAvn  words^  "  fa 
the  summer  of  1803,  .by  ibe  side  of  the  riVer  Atya>- 
faiBcluLy  which  separates  the  baronies  of  BaTryit>e 
and  Carbery,  and  near  the  place  where  It  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea,  a  farmcff,  in  scouring  a  trencfb^ 
perceived  tbe  e^d  of  a  piece  of  tiof^b^r,  which, 
vpoD  fttfther  examination,  fae  disco^-ered  to  hb  part 
of  a  large  cistern*  or  tank,  composing  a  regulat 
square  of  seventy -two  feet,  Tlie  hottom  was  paved, 
and  the  sides  conitrucCed  with  o^k  in  the  following 
tiMinner.^' 

"  Along  each  side  of  tl>e  cistern  were  laid  tWe 
pieces  of  oak,  t(venty-four  feet  long  each,  sAiOiktfive 
inches  tbkk^  awd  sixteen  inches  bi'o^tll,  kplited  to- 
gether bylin  oblique  joint  rlidely  ciiL  Aldh^  th& 
cMtre  tt  each  bf  th^sse  beattis  were  thr^ift  'mbrtisei, 
in  ^tch  weffe  ptaced  tipHght  three  pieces  of  oak 
about  four  feet  lotij^;  the  centre  piece  of  thes^ 
was  i>toader  at  tbp  than  at  bottom,  and  kcted  as  k 
key,  the  two  side  pieces  beiri^  made  to  extend,  srt 
the  scnfface  of  the  flat  b^adij  sbhiewhftt  beyohd  \Ak 
fhortis^.  The  tboitises  Wfeire  so  hear,  ifastt  the  oiit- 
8id<»  aprights  of  otte  toncb^d  the  bbtsid^  uprights 
iN  'of 

*  Something  of  k  stmiUr  nature  was  dwcovered  nearly  about 
^  iaiM  tiSM^,  Aivi  at  no  great  tfitUlkce  fft>m  tbii,  bdt  it  hu  not 
been  so  clearly  deicribed.  It  was  nOt  nuch  below  thf  fuifiict, 
and  wat  probably  constructed  about  tlie  tama  time,  and  lor  tba 
tstniv  purpOMw 
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of  the  other^  the  whole  thus  forming  a  complete 
.  wall.  On  one  aide  there  was  an  openings  as  if  for 
.  a  sluice." 

^*  The  whole  area  was  filled  with  turiy  matter, 
which  bad  grown  about  eighteen  inches  over  the 
highest  part  The  higher  parts  of  the  upright 
timbers  had  suffered  much  from  decay,  the  grain 
pf  tlie  wood  being  perpendicular^  and  die  roots  of 
rushes  having  grown  into  them ;  but  the  beams 
underneath  were  perfectly  sound,  and  so  bard,  that 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  work  them  with  aoy 
tool;' 

From  the  slightne$s  of  its  covering  it  ts  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that  the  work  was  of  no  very  an- 
cient date.  A  neglected  cistern  in  a  situation  like 
that,  adjacent  to  a  boggy  stream,  would  in  a  small 
number  of  years  be  overwhelmed  witli  mud  or 
turfl  Th^  precise  object  pf  its  construction  is  not 
easily  ascertained.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  it 
might  l^ave  been  used  for  tanning  hides.  Some- 
thing pf  similar  contrivance  is  employed  foir  pound^^- 
ing  ^nd  waslung  ore  previous  to  smelting,  but  there 
is  no  appearance  of  any  metallic  sijibstance  having 
ever  been  raised  in  this  quarter. 

The  principal  seat  in  this  barony  is  Castlefreke, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Carbery,  situate  at  its  south- 
west -extremity,  and  commanding  a  grand  view  of 

Rose 
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Ross  bay,  and  the  varimis  projections  of  tlie  coast 
from  thence  to  the  Toe-head.  The  aspect,  which 
is  southern,  is  the  best  for  this  climate,  but  the 
ground  falls  too  much  at  die  east  and  west  sides, 
(particularly  the  latter)  to  admit  of  sufficient  shelter 
from  plantation.  The  house,  which  was  erected 
not  many  years  since  by  the  present  noble  pos* 
sessor,  is  spacious,  well  planned^  and  incomparably 
well  built,  notwithstanding  which  it  experiences  in 
bad  weadier  many  inconveniencies,  from  which 
more  bumble  dwellings  of  very  inferior  construc- 
tion are  exempt 

As  an  agricolturist  Lord  Carbery  is  honourably 
disdnguislied,  as  well  by  his  exertions  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  husbandry,  as  by  the  skil- 
fulness  of  his  own  practice  and  the  benefit  of  his 
example.  He  has  made  considerable  improvements 
in  draining  deep  swamps,  formerly  unwholesome 
as  well  as  unproductive,  but  now  covered  with  a 
rich  coat  of  luxuriant  herbage.  Some  of  these  he 
has  /also  planted.  Alders  thrive  here  remarkably 
well,  and  are  recommended  by  his  Lordship  aa 
peculiarly  excellent  for  nursing  and  sheltering 
other  trees.  The  platanus,  a  very  beautiful  tree, 
also  grows  well.  He  has  found  very  great  advan* 
tage  in  the  way  of  shelter  for  young  trees  and 
shnabs  from  broom  hedges.  The  broom  grows 
2  N  2  most 
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most  rapidly,  even  in  the  m\a(St  exposed  places.  It 
is  not  very  long-lived,  but,  by  tlie  Uine  it  begin* 
to  decay,  iu  pupils,  have  ^liaiued.sufliciejit strength 
to  protect,  thcqiselye:*.  Observations  drawi>  from 
hit  experience  will  be  found  pai*ticularly  vvortliy 
tlie  attention  qf  tligse,  whose  situaiioos  are  mucic 
exposed,  a^  Castl^frekfi  demesne  had. great  fiiffi« 
cuUies  of  this  nature  to  encounter. 

Lord  Carbery's  farming  is  conducted  upon  the 
most  in^proved  priiu:ip}es  of  modern  art,  witliout 
iini^ecessary  parade  or  very  e^ensive  machinery. 
He  uses  the  Scotch  swing  plough,  ami  occasionally 
bullocks  or  spayed  liejfers.  He  lias  got  iata.the 
breed.of  Devon  cattle^  which,  though  not  tlte  best, 
milkf^rs,  ai*e  from  their  siae  and  hardip^s  very  £t 
foi:  tlus  cocmtry.  The  situation  of  bis  la^p,d  doe» 
not,  L  believe^  admit  tlie  advantage^  o{  irrigatioo. 

..^The  only  thresliing.  machine,  in  this  pai^t  of  the 
county  is. at  Castlefre^e, 

.  Id  tlie  ycfxr  17^.^  I. obtained  the  livipg of  ClogU- 
nilulty,  through,  the  r6c9aimendat;iQB,  of  the  Id^ 
Ea^rl  o.f  Sl^annpn,  whose  bounty,  as  well  afi  that  of 
his  s^cce^r,  exceeding  alike  my  meiits  and  my 
expectation^,  has  continued  to  6ow  not  oaly  with- 
out int^rruptioiv  h\it  with  increase.  Auioug.  other 
fqiy^j^irs,  th^  bene^ce  l)ei^g  destUute  of  a^iy  suital>le 
rf^i^cfe.lyfL,lor4$ljip  was  pl^a^  to>qp«u|mo.cUf(^. 

mc 
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me  with  his  villa  at  Courtmaslierry^  consisting  of  a. 
liousei  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres  including, 
tlie  woodS)  a  must  acceptable  acquisition  to  one 
wholly  unprovided  with  house  or  land.  The  gift 
was  still  further  enhanced  by  the  uncommon  beauty 
of  tlie  situation,  on' which  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  its  noble  proprietor  had  conferred  additional: 
graces.  The  demesne  consists  of  a  projection  of 
land,  elevated  but  not  high,  washed  on  one  side  by 
tlie  bay,  on  tlie  other  by  the  liarbour  of  Courtma* 
sherry,  from  which  the  tide  flows  over  a  large  strand* 
up  to  the  town  of  Timoleague.  Near  the  point  of 
the  penioaula  his  lordship  had  erected  a  handsome 
octagonal  building,  commanding  a  most  extensive 
view  of  the  river  and  country  on  one  side,  and  of 
ttie  bay  of  Courtmaaherry  and  the  ocean  on  the 
other.  In  this  delightful  retreat,  which  profes-* 
sional  as  well  as  domestic  considerations  liave  since 
induced  me  to  leave,  I  passed  many  happy  years. 
I  had  there  the  first  opportunity  of  practising  on  a  , 
unall  scale,  but  sufficiently  suited  to  my  sitnation, 
an  an,  wbicli,  even  in  theor}',  had  always  been  pro*- 
ductive  of  entertainment.  Without  introducing* 
new  or  expensive  implements,  as  ^ one  of  my  ob- 
jects was  to  shew  the  people  that  important  ini- 
provemeiits  were  attainable  without  cost  or  parade, 
I  commenced  my  imM>vations.    For.  the  slow  asd 

laborious 
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laborious  process  of  the  spade  I  substituted  the 
method  of  drilling  potatoes  with  the  plough,  at  whicb^ 
after  a  little  awkwardness  at  first,  the  labourers  be- 
came very  expert.  I  found  drills  of  three  feet  an- 
swer best  for  the  coarser  kinds,  of  two  and  a  half 
for  the  otliers.  These,  I  believe,  will  suit  any 
tractable  soils.  Where  the  land  is  deep  and  rich, 
it  may  be  right  to  have  them  at  greater  distances. 
This  deviation  from  established  practice  encounter- 
ed less  objection  from  its  novelty,  than  from  its  sup- 
posed deficiency  in  point  of  produce.  My  neigh- 
botirs,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  see  their  beds 
crowded  with  young  plants^  (for  they  alvrays  use 
too  much  seed)  derided  the  idea  of  a  full  crop 
from  the  thin  appearance  of  mine  in  their  infant 
state.  But  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  when  tlie 
plants  bad  furnished,  they  beheld  with  great  sur- 
prise  my  field  as  completely  covered  with  stalks 
as  any  of  their  own.  The  produce  of  the  drills, 
which  they  often  came  to  see  during  the  ploughing 
out,  was  acknowledged  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  beds,  and  the  general  size  of  the  pota- 
toes was  much  larger.  The  advantage  of  the  drijl 
method  in  tlie  saving  of  labour  and  manure  was 
obvious  and  indisputable.  Some  of  my  neig^ours 
adopted  the  method  occasionally,  and  confessed, 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  ^ith  tb« 

result.. 
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Tesult.  That  I  had  not  more  imitators,  or  tliat  the 
practice  has  not  been  continued,  I  impute  to  gene- 
fal  circumstances  rather  than  to  any  dislike  of  the 
mode,  or  objection  to  the  novelty.  The  small  size 
of  the  farms,  the  number  of  the  people,  who  have 
little  other  employment  than  their  spade  affords, 
aod  the  general  use  of  sea  weeds,  which  cannot  be 
bad  in  time  for  drilling,  all  conspire,  in  conjunction 
with  the  prejudices  of  old  custom,  to  keep  up  their 
attachment  to  the  ancient  practice.  It  is  observ- 
able, however,  that  the  transition  to  drills  militates 
less  against  general  sentiment  here  than  in  most 
other  places,  as  all  good  farmers  raise  their  potatoes 
in  very  narrow  beds,  and  give  them  a  heavier 
covering  of  earth  than  usual.  But  the  cultivatois 
of  large  farms,  and  particularly  gentlemen,  wliose 
labourers  so  seldom  do  them  even  common  justice, 
will  always  find  a  material  advantage  in  the  drill 
method.  I  found,  that  four  acres  of  potatoes  might 
be  raiaed  for  the  expence  of  one,  and  that  the  dung 
of  two  would  suffice  for  the  four,  exclusive  of  a 
material  saving  of  seed,  and  a  superior  preparation 
of  ground  for  the  ensuing  crop.  In  recommending 
drills^  I  of  course  suppose  the  soil  to  be  sufficient* 
ly  deep  and  mellow,  without  that  incumbrance  of 
iiones  and  rock,  which  in  this  country  so  often* 

deranges 
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deranges  and  impedes  the  plans  and   operations  of 
neat  and   pro(ital)Ie  husbandry. 

The  culture  of  artificial   grasses ^  wa«  attended 
With  more  e^otensive  and  permanent  effect.     Clover 
seemed  to  be  ankuownn  in  that  neighbourhood  at  the 
time  I  sipeak  of.     Many  of  die  people^  ivbo  came 
to  see  mine,  adiniriog  the  qujckneses  >aod  luxuriance 
of  lis  growth,  were  prevailed  t^pon  %o  parcha&e  a 
small  ijuantky  of  seed  for  trial,     In  s^  country  ao 
destitute  of  cattle-{bod>  from  tlie  extent  of  its  tillage 
tends,  tl>e   greitt  advantage  of  a  clover  crop  soon 
recomi^ended    itself,  and   from  small  begii^nings 
gradually  spread  into  general  use«     One  main  ad- 
vantage iof  this  crop,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
attained..  My  practice. yvas.io  plough  it  in^  after 
the  aecond  cutting,   for  wheat,  of  whi<;l)  it  nev^r 
jfailed  to  give  an   abuudajit  ctqp.    The  idea   pf  a 
vegetable  manure  seemed  so  repugn?mt  to  g^noral 
notion,  that  even  tbe  encouragement  Qf  sudce9s/ul 
example  in  this  instance  failed  to  pcoduoe  imitators, 
indeed,  though  carefully  manBged^  and  very  pro- 
ductive m  consequence,  clover  is  seldom  cultivated 
by  our  oomrnon  farmers  but  on  a  small  scale,  and  in 
very  inconsidemble  quantity.     Instead  .of   wheat 
they  plough  it  in  for  potatoes,  considering  these 
to  be  the  fittest  jHreparatives  ior.acorn  crop.     It 
was  introduced  into  the  western  part  of  the  barony, 

and 
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and  I  believe  much  about  the  same  time,  by  Lord 
Carbery,  who  took  more  active  measures  to  insure 
its  success  by  procaring  the  seed  for  his  tenants. 
Though  its  progress  was  at  first  slow,  from  that 
general  reluctance,  with  which  the  common  people 
receive  any  novel  improvement,  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally gaining  grbund,  and  extending  itself  even  to 
the  remoter  quarters  of  the  Hfest.  Vetches  are  less 
known,  though  a  crop  of  great  value,' and  possess- 
ing a  superior  advantage  in  the  facility  of  saving 
the  seed,  which,  as  now  sold  in  the  shops,  is  too 
dear  to  be  purchased  for  general  use. 

I  must  here  take  occasion  to  animadvert  upon 
that  reprehensible  precipitancy,  with  which  the 
passii^  tourist  sometimes  gives  to  the  public  the 
imperfect  gleaning  of  a  hasty  journey,  as  the  result 
of  certain  knowledge  and  authentic  information*. 
In  die  annual  review  of  1807, 1  find  the  following, 
quotation  from  Mr.  Weld's  View  of  Killamey  and 
some  parts  of  this  county.  "  Sir  John  Freke  (now 
«  Lord  C^bery)  was  at  great  pains  to  point  out 
<<  to  the  pieople  the  impolicy  of  this  system,  and 
'*  strongly  urged  them  to  sow  clover  instead  of  ue- 
''  fleeting  the  ground.  No  seed,  it  was  answered, 
20  "  cQiuld 

*  Such  conduct  has  not  etcaped  the  notice  of  the  diligent  and 
jAUiotJC  antbor  of  the  Viev  of  the  natural*  politioal,  and  com- 
nercial  cinmnntancet  of  Ireland.  See  the  preface  to  that  instriK- 
ttte  and  Taloable  pabficaikm. 
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"  could  be  procured  in  the  country.  He  himseVf 
"  took  the  pains  of  importing  it,  and  distributed  it 
"  in  small  quantities  amongst  the  petty  farmers. 
"  It  was  carefully  sown.  Each  individual  was  de- 
"  lighted  with  the  result,  and  expressed  die  great- 
"^st  obligation  to  the  baronet  for  his  valuable 
"  communication  and  friendly  assistance.  But, 
"  strange  to  tell,  notwithstanding  the  most  decided 
"  advantage  had  been  gained  by  this  new  system 
"  of  husbandry  ;  notwithsfcrnding,  also,  a  quantity 
"  of  seed  had  been  iniported  for  sale  into  a  neigh- 
"  bouring  town,  not  one  of  these  people  would  repeat 
"  the  experiment.  To  find  a  solution*  for  the  mo- 
**  tives  of  this  conduct,  so  militant  against  the  com- 
"  mon  principles  that  regulate  the  feelings  of  man- 
'^  kind,  may  appear  an  arduous  task  ;  but  the  truth 
**  is,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  cannot  at 
/^  once  hvLTiish  from  their  recollection  the  traditions 
"  of  ancient  oppression,  and  are  with  difficulty 
"  persuaded,  tliat  any  measure,  decidedly  beneficial 
**  to  them,  can  be  adopted  or  recommended  solely 
"  for  their  advantage.  They  are  prone  to  suspect 
"  some  sinister  purpose  in  every  effort  to  improve 

«  their 

*  To  find  a  solution  ibr  difiicultjn,  that  f  xiitt  only  in  the  au- 
thor's imagination,  is  an  undertaking  savouring  somewhat  of  Quixote 
ism :  it  reminds  one  of  the  renowned  knight's  ingenuity  in  creating 
glanis  for  the  purpose  of  conquermg  them. 
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''.their  condition,  by  wliich  ultimately  they  may  be 
**  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  or  toil  more  labo- 
*^  riously.  Influenced  by  this  prevailing  principle, 
"  they  appear  unwilling  to  deviate  from  the  beaten 
*^  track,  in  which  their  forefathers  trod,  and  often 
*^  assume  an  appearance  of  misery  and  pover^  to 
**  enjoy,  as  tliey  imagine,  a  proportionable  degree 
**  of  security  1" 

When  the  foundation  is  laid  on  sand,  the  super- 
structure must  necessarily  fall.  In  the  foregoing 
passage  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  text  or  comment 
betray  most  marks  of  ignorance  and  misconception. 
The  accountof  this  district,  communicated  by  a  per- 
son bom  In  its  vicinity,  long  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  twenty 
years  a  resident  agriculturist,  sufficiently  exposes 
the  falsehood  of  a  statement,  which  indeed  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  credit,  were  there  no  other 
controverter  than  its  own  absurdity.  Mr.  Wi  pass<- 
ed  one  night  at  Castlefreke  on  his  way  from  Cork 
to  Killarney,  and  might  possibly  haVe  mistaken 
the  dreams  of  the  pillow  for  the  conversation  of 
the  parlour.  Short  as  his'  stay  was,  the  advantage 
of  such  an  intercourse  was  sufficient  to  have  cor- 
rected any  errors  of  previous  misconception.  He 
might  tliere  have  learned,  that  Lord  Carbery's  en- 
deavour to  extend  the  culture  of  clover  was  not 
2  o  2  equal 
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lequal  to  his  wishes,  but  he  would  have  learned  no-- 
tiling  more.  His  Lordship  imported  some  seed, 
which  be  o^red  ^  reduced  prices,  and  was  much 
disappointed  by  the  backwardness  of  the  people  to 
take  advantage  of  so  kind  an  act.  This,  however, 
was  very  far  from  being  a  rejectioD  upon  principle. 
The  fact  is,  they  were  not  t^en  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  its  use.  They  might  also  have  fdt  it 
awkward  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  buy,  for  I  find  no 
fiuntiar  coaaplaint  anaong  the  setters  at  the  neigh- 
bouring  town  of  Cioghnikilty,  where  tbey  bought 
seed,  and  conti»iie  to  do  so  stilL  The  general  in- 
^liaposition  to  adopt  new  practices  is  easily  account- 
ed for,  witbcMit  baviug  recourse  to  far-fetched  and 
fiaict<ul  sK^positiiMis,  libeHous  of  the  people,  and 
iivcopapatible  with  common  understanding.  It  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  Irish,  but  found  among 
tbe  lower  tribes  of  every  country,  as  the  naturid  re- 
fHilt  of  attachment  to  ancient  usage  and  establislied 
custom*.  It  is  absurd  as  well  as  ^nroneous  to  sup- 
pose ttiem  actuated  by  any  other  motives,  than  those 
arising  from  the  common  prejudices  of  an  ignorant 

peasantry. 

•  IfaMuskerry  g«niUeinaii  was  to  offer  laxseed  to  his  tQiants 
gmiia,  it  movM  probably  be  rejected,  not  from  any  ter  of  bet^ 
teriog  their  comJition,  but  because  it  is  a  species  of  culture,  with 
which  they  are  uoacquaiuted.  The  objection  to  cloTer,  where  it 
does  exist,  ii  preoisely  frooi  the  same  motiiFe^  inexperieaoe  of  its 
use.  In  Carbery  flax  is  cultivated  lar^y  from  the  circumstance  of 
long  usage,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  does  very  materially  hn- 
prove  the  condition  of  the  cultivators. 
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peasantiy.     I  know  of  no  enviable  sera,  to  which 
they  can  revert  with  feelings  of  regret  for  the  com- 
parative inferiority  of  their  present  state.     I  would 
ask  Mr.  Weld  to  point  out  a  period,  when  the  pea* 
,       santry  of  diis  country  enjoyed  more  security  of  pro- 
perty and  person,  and  consequently  more  cncou- 
ngement  to  the  exercise  of  a  profitable  industry. 
I'beir  Slate  of  vassalage  under  the  native  chiefs, 
however  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the  leaders,  was 
ill  calciihued  to  promote  the  comforts,  or  better  the 
condition  of  the  people.     It  is  not  there  we  are 
to  kx>k  for  the  levival  of  tlieir  blasted  hopes,  or  the 
•     recovery  of  their  long  lost  happiness.     No  period 
in   the  history  of  Ireland,  since  the  time  of  the 
second   Henry,  will,   I  presume,  be  brouglit  into 
eonpetidoH  with  the  general  degree  of  comfort  and 
securi^  enjoyed  under  the  mild  and  beneficent 
administration  of  his  present  m^ajesty.     From  the 
iodigeDce  and  depression  of  the  rack-rent  cottager, 
indeed,  nothing  in  the  way  of  enterprize  or  improve- 
ment can  be  reasonably  expected,  but  many,  if  not 
moat  occopiers  now  hold  by  lease,  which  enabling 
them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  affords  a 
sufficient  stimulus  for    exertion.      That  they  so 
seldom  follow  the  example  of  such  an  agriculturist 
as  Lord  Carbery,  arises  (as  his  lordship  well  knows) 
ntil  from  any  unwillingness  to  improve  their  land 

or 
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or  their  condition,  but  from  an  idea  that  the  practi- 
ces of  such  a  man  are  above  their  reach,  that  the 
expence  of  his  management  is  beyond  their  means, 
and  that  he  cultivates  as  nmch  for  pleasure  as  for 
profit.  From  each  other  they  readily  catch  any 
species  of  innovation,  which  is  recommended  by  its 
utility.  For  this  reason  the  most  eifectual  mode  of 
diffusing  new  practices  is  to  encourage  tiiem  in  one 
or  more  of  the  most  intelligent  among  themselves. 
Upon  this  principle  farming  societies  now  act,  and 
there  seems  abundant  reason  to  hope,  that  a  conduct 
so  judicious  will  be  ultimately  crowned  by  success. 

7'he apprehension  imputed  to  them  by  Mr.  Weld, 
of  being  obliged  to  toil  more  laboriously  in  the 
event  of  their  adopting  the  improved  method,  U 
preposterous,  the  main  object  of  those  improve- 
ments being  to  raisef  greater  produce  with  less 
labour.  Were  it,  however,  otherwise,  it  would  not 
operate  against  a  conviction  of  utility.  Their  labour 
under  their  own  system  is  sufficiently  severe.  Is  it 
consistent  with  reason  to  believe,  tliat  they,  who 
freely  labour  for  little,  would  not  more  freely  labour 
for  much  ?  "  But  they  fear,"  adds  he,  "  that  this 
will  raise  their  rents."  A  little  reflection  will  shew, 
that  tl)e  quantum  of  produce,  not  the  quantum  of 
rent,  is  the  regulating  principle.  Else  why  does  a 
farmer  more  willingly  offer  «f  3  per  acre   for  one 

farm, 
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brm,  tban  10  shillings  for  anotlier?  The  fertility 
of  a  farm,  instead  of  forbidding,  invites  competitors. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  tliat  a  farmer  will  be 
as  willing  to  make  his  ground  rich,  as  to  find  it  so  ? 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  lease,  which  he  does  not  ex- 
pect to  hare  renewed,  he  may  think  it  good  policy 
to  exhaust  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
its  value.  This  indeed  often  happens,  and  may  be 
prevented  by  more  liberal  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord,  but  in  other  cases  the  system  of  ex- 
haustion is  only  the  result  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
and  injudicious  management.  Will  one  of  tliose 
sensible  people,  (as. the  reviewer  calls  them)  who  de- 
clines the  adoption  of  the  clover  crop,  through 
fear  of  improving  his  land,  reject  the  offer  of  a 
good  dunghill,  which  would  improve  it  still  more  ? 
Whoever  makes  the  experiment,  under  the  expec- 
tation of  a  refpsal,  according  .to  Mr.  Weld's  hypo- 
thesis, will  find  himself  sadly  disappointed.  The 
objection,  therefore,  is  not  to  the  certainty,  but  to  the 
nncertainty  of  the  event,  not  to  the  actuality  of  im- 
provement, but  to  the  precariousness  of  innova-. 
tion. 

Had  the  work,  alluded  to,  been  that  of  a  common 
journalist,  it  should  have  passed  without  observa- 
tion^ but  issuing  from  t^ie  press,  under  the  respecta- 
ble  introduction  of  M.R.I.A.  a  title  possessing  no 

commdn 
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common  claim  to  scienttBc  distinction^  it  was  im- 
possible to  let  it  go  unnoticed.  The  rectification 
of  an  error  will  always  be  kindly  received  by -a  can-^ 
did  mind,  and  I  am  persuaded,  tlat  Mr.  Weld  will 
rejoice  to  find  that  he  lias  been  mistaken,  that  clo- 
rer,  so  far  from  being  discontinued,  is  rising  in  re- 
pute, notwithstanding  its  increase  in  price,  and  that 
the  people  of  this  quarter  are  not  altogether  so  des- 
titute of  common  rationality,  as  to  reject  an  offered 
improvement  from  the  apprehension  of  its  better- 
ing their  condition. 

For  a  single  error  or  mistatement  the  hasty  tra- 
veller may  expect  some  induigeiTce,  but  n  second  of 
the  same  nature  it  is  as  hard  to  excuse,  as  to  ac- 
count for.  Mr.  Wetd  informs  his  readers^  that  at 
Reen,  near  Bantry,  where  a  plough  had  never  been 
used,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  accommodated 
the  inhabitants  with  one,  which  they  viewed  with 
all  the  astonishment  that  novelty  excites,  accepted 
with  the  gratitude  due  to  tlie  introducer  of  so  ex- 
cellent an  implement,  but,  after  mature  reflection, 
rejected  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  others  had 
dismissed  the  clover.  Though  my  unacquaLntance 
with  the  spot  did  not  authorisse  an  immediate  con- 
tradiction, I  had  very  strong  reasons  for  refusing 
it  belief.  Those^  which  regard  the  motive  of  rejec- 
tion, have  been    already   suted.    The  wonder  it 

was 
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was  reported  to  have  raised,  added  not  a  little  to 
the  iocredibility  of  the  tale.  There  are  in  this 
county  many  rugged  tracts,  where  ploughs  are 
little  used,  none,  to  which  they  are  actually  un« 
known.  The  poorest  tiller  of  the  rudest  soil  must 
have  often  seen,  though  he  may  have  never  used 
one.  The  custom  of  migrating  to  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  county,  every  year  for  work,  is  sufEcient  to 
make  the  implcfment  familiar  to  their  sight,  even 
supposing  it  a  stranger  to  their  hands.  But  I  have 
better  authority  for  contradicting  the  report  made 
by  the  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The 
very  gentleman,  whpse  authority  was  relied  on  for 
information,  the  Rev.  William  Hodnet,  resident  at 
Reen,  and  rector  of  the  parish,  assures  me  that  the 
use  of  this  implement  is  increasing,  and  that»  there 
are  now  eight  ploughs,  where,  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  there  were  but  three.  The  infrequency  of  its 
use  in  a  district  so  rude,  mountainous,  and  stony, 
can,  indeed,  be  no  great  wonder,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  principles  more  consonant  with  truth, 
and  more  accordant  to  common  sense. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  district  I  should 
have  noticed  the  discovery  of  some  ancient 'silver 
coins,  by  some  l.abourers  employed  in  levelling  aa 
inclosure  at  Castlefreke.  They  were  wrapped  in  f 
small  bag,  probably  of  leather,  which  mouldered 
2  p  intt 
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into  dust  on  being  taken  up.  Though  the  nCietal  is 
not  pure,  they  have  suffered  little  injury  from  time, 
and  retain  their  impressions  very  distinctly.  Ed- 
mund and  Edelstan  (or  Athelstan)  are  plainly  legi- 
ble on  some  of  them.  Lord  Carbery,  who  shewed 
and  traced  the  letters  for  me,  being  from  home  at 
the  time,  was  only  able  to  procure  a  few  of  the 
smaller  coins.  As  there  was  probably  no  regular  in- 
tercourse between  the  islands  ip  that  age,  his  lordship 
supposes  that  they  were  brought  here  by  Anlaff,  a 
powerful  chief,  who,  it  is  recorded,  fled  into  Ireland, 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Athelstan.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  the  names  of  Athelstan  and  his  son,  Ed- 
mund, are  on  the  same  piece,  though  it  does  not 
appear  from  history,  that  they  reigned  together.  It 
might  have  been  a  compliment  to  the  heir  appa- 
rent Athelstan  died  in  941.  Some  coins  of  the 
same  date  have,  I  understand,  been  found  in  one 
of  the  more  northern  counties. 

A  circumstance  relative  to  the  housing  of  sheep, 
omitted  in  its  proper  place,  will  conclude  this  sec- 
tion. The  management  of  Mr.  Kenney,  the  origi- 
nal practiser  of  this  method,  is  detailed  in  tlie  ac- 
count of  Muskerry.  It  was  adopted  by  Lord  Car- 
bery,  Under  whose  direction  a  regular  and  satisfjEic- 
tory  account  of  the  mode  employed,  and  the  success- 
ful result  of  the  experiment,  was  kept  and  trans- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  the  Cork  Institution,  in  the  following 
tenns. 

«  December  26,  1808^,  twenty  common  Irish  we- 
thers, of  the  mountain  breed,  three  years  old,  in  very 
low  condition,  and  worth  about  fourteen  shillings 
each,  were  put  into  house,  at  Casdefreke,  to  feed  on 
potatoes.     The  process  used  was  as  follows  ;^' 

''  The  house  was  spread  over  with  sea  sand,  which 
was  changed  twice  a  week,  and  produced  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  most  valuiable  manure.  The  po- 
tatoes were  *  cleanly  washed,  and  cut  into  troughs, 
allowing  a  weight  pf  twenty-one  pounds  for  four 
sheep,  per  day.  They  were  given  in  equal  quan- 
tities, morning  and  evening;  a  few  ^mall  bundles  of 
hay  were  hung  up  in  the  house,  which  they  usually 
consumed  after  eating  the  potatoes.  They  were 
turned  out  every  dry  day,  on  a  bare  pasture  near 
the  house,  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  have 
them  brought  in  on  the  approach  of  rain,  wet  wea-* 
ther  being  at  all  times  injurious  to  sheep ;  but,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  to  be  housed,  turning  them 
in  with  wet  fleeces  is  a  bad  practice.'^ 

<*  On  the  23d  of  February,  1809,  one  of  them  was 

killed,  weighing  fourteen  pounds  per  quarter,  and 

producing  nine  pounds  of  suet.     Others  have  since 

2  p  2  been 

•  Mr.  Kenney  ooniiden  Ui'u  opention  iinnecetsary,  in  which  ctse 
there  will  be  a  lavJDg  of  labour. 
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been  killed,  equally  goody  though  some  weighing 
less,  and  those,,  that  remain,  are  all  fit  for  maricet. 
Though  all  were  not  fat  as  soon  as  the  first,  that 
was  killed,  they  may  be  averaged  as  all  fit  for  mar- 
ket in  twelve  weeks." 

*'  The  estimate  of  the  expenccs,  and  the  value, 
when  fat,  rated  by  the  price  of  the  neighbouring 
market,  is  as  follows  :" 

£XPENCE.  r  RETURN. 


£.  S,  D. 
ABeol*tttl4  rfiiltingt,  14  0  0 
420  Weights  of  white 

potatoes,  at  Sd.  per 

weight,  the  wbolenle 

price,  at  which  they 

were  bought  5    5    0 

13  Cwt.  df  hay,  at  ds. 

percwt 1  16    0 

12  Weeks  bare  pasture,  "300 
12  Weeks  labour  of  a 

man  anfl  boy,  who 

could  ban;  attended 

two  score,  at  Is.  4d. 

per  day 5  12    0 

The   drawing  of  aand 

amply  paid   by  the 

manure  it  produced,    0    0    0 


29  13    0 


£.  8, 2>. 
Value  of  one  sheep  kill- 
ed,  weight  52Ib8.  or 

13lbs.   per   quarter, 

being    the    avonigv 

weight  of  those  kill. 

ed,  at  6d.  per  pound,  16  0 
Suet  Sibs.   being   the 

average    produce  of 

those   killed,  at   Is. 

per  pound, 0    S    0 

Wool  and  skin, 0    4    0 


18    0 
80 


98     0 
S9  13 


Profit     8     7     0 


The  foregoing  account  would  be  highly  valuable, 
though  it  had  nothing  more  to  recommend  it,  than 
the  proof  it  establishes  of  the  practicability  of  fat- 
ting 
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ting  sbeep  in  winter  and  spring,  one  of  the  great 
desiderata  in  tbe  nianagernent  of  this  useful  cresi- 
ture.  I«  the  usual  mode  of  treatment  tbe  feeder 
thinks  himself  well  off,  if  he  is  barely  able  to  kee^ 
them  up  in  diose  seasons.  The  profit  on  large 
sheep.  It  should  be  observed,  wMch  fatten  much 
VHMre  kiiidly  than  the  small,  would  be  considerablj 
greater.  In  tlie  present  instai>ce,  considering  them 
as  an  article  of  sale,  the  gain  is  somewhat  over- 
charged, as  tlie  butcher  must  have  his  profit,  and 
no  sheep  of  their  size  and  description  would  bring 
any  thing  near  thirty-eight  shillings  per  head.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  observed,  that  a  bare  pasture 
for  twelve  weeks  is  overrated  at  three  pounds.  I 
think  it  hardly  deserves  to  be  included' in  the  esti- 
mate, as  the  sheep  confer  a  benefit,  by  their  ma- 
nure, nearly,  if  not  fully  equal  to  the  value  of  what 
little  they  take  from  it.  So  that  upon  the  whole  the 
balance  may  be  considered  as  fairly  stated.  Among 
the  benefits  arising  from  sea  sand  may  be  properly 
enumerated  its  use  as  a  litter  for  cattle,  in  which 
it  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  straw.  To  be  employed 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  should  be  laid  out  upon 
the  land  immediately  from  the  house  or  yard,  while 
it  retains  the  rich  juices  imbibed  from  their  excre- 
ment. These  would  otherwise  be  soon  washed  away 
by  the  rain  out  of  a  matter  so  porous  and  absorbent 

Want 
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Want  of  sufficient  straw  is  often  a  great  detriment 
to  the  farmer^s  dunghill.  Those,  who  live  near  the 
south  coast,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  an  adequate 
substitute. 

In  the  account  of  this  district,  and  its  western 
neighbour,  I  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  mi- 
nute, from  the  circumstance  of  their  never  liaving 
enjoyed  the  notice  of  an  agricultural  writer. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

BARONY    OF   CARBERY. 
SECT.      1.  * 

General  jiccouni. 

CARBERY,  though  lopped  of  some  of  its  ancient 
possessions,  is  still  the  largest  of  our  baronies,  and  not 
inferior  in  size  to  some  counties,  its  breadth  being 
in  many  places  considerable,  and  its  extent,  from 
east  to  west,  little  less  than  forty  Irish  miles.  For 
the  cooTenience  of  civil  regulation  it  has  been  di- 
Tided  into  four  parts,  now  called  baronies,  but  for 
the  present  purpose  it  may  suffice  to  consider  it  as 
one.  The  .surface  is  various  and  irregular  every 
where,  with  this  difference  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts,  that  the  former,  though  uneven,  are 
generally  arable  and  sometimes  fertile,  and  the  latter 
roagb,  rocky,  and  mountainous,  with,  however,  an 
occasional  intermixture  of  productive  land.  Rugged 

as 
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as  it  is,  it  abounds,  a  few  of  the  higher  mountains 
only  excepted,  with  inhabitants,  great  numbers  of 
whom  are  poor,  but  most  of  them  industrious.  Cour- 
cies  and  Kinalmeaky  form  its  boundary  on  the  east 
and  north-east,  Muskerry  and  Bantry  on  ti>e  north 
and  north-west;  its  southern  boundary  is  the  ocean. 
Much  of  this  great  tract  was  originally  forest,  as 
appears  from  tlie  quantity  of  timber  found  in  its  nu- 
merous bogs,  some  native  woods  still  remaining,  and 
frequent  vestiges  of  trees  in  several  places. 

However  unfavourably  situated  in  general  for  the 
production  of  timber,  from  its  exposure  to  the  nip- 
ping sea  winds,  few  countries  could  boast  a  more 
copious  covering  of  trees  tlian  this  once  poasessed. 
Spencer,. whose  descriptions  were  drawn  from  na- 
ture, calls  one  of  its  rivers,  "  the  pleasant  Bandon 
crowned  with  many  a  wood  '*     Much  as  they  have 
been  reduced,  the  epithet  still  is  not  inappropriate, 
there  being  several  woods  on^  and  near  its  banks. 
This,  however,  is  comparatively  an  inland  situation, 
sufficiently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees.     Na- 
ture, nevertheless,  was  equally  bountiful  to  places  of 
more  forbidding  aspect,  few  of  which,  except  the 
black  promontories  and  lofty  hills,  are  even  now 
without  some  traces  of  their  original  state.      Some 
of  these   situations   are  occupied  by  productions 
more  necessary  to  the  support  of  man,  and  in  others, 

where 
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where  the  growth  of  trees  was  tMrdy  and  reluotanty 
they  were  not,  perhaps,  worth  pveaernag.  But  in 
a  regioii  of  such  iueqaolities  numberiess  places  aie 
to  he  found  fk  only  for  timber,  and  destitute  of  it 
only  from  neg^t.  I  do  myself  recollect  several 
flottrishing  woods,  which  mre  nos(  no  more,  beeaase 
the  proprietors  were  too  indolent  or  too  penarioiia 
(0  take  any  pains,  or  lay  out  aqy  money  for  their 
preservation. 

In  the  woods  yet  remaining  the  trees  are  prin- 
cipally oak  and  birch,  the  former  bemg  most  abmi- 
dant.  Tlie  chief  contents  of  the  bogs  are  fit,  with 
some  mixture  of  the  other  kinds.  Oak  seems  to  havw 
occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  high  and  hUfy  si<- 
taations,  fir  of  the  low  and  Hat  It  is  remarkable 
that,  llhough  nature  seems  to  have  selected  the  oak 
for  the  most  exposed  situations,  there  are  many 
kinds  of  forest  trees  much  better  qualified  to  en- 
dure the  severity  of  our  prevailing  winds.  The 
common  pinaster  seems  least  affected  by  their  inA 
fiuence,  and  is  therefore  a  most  valuable  tree  for 
sheltering  plantations.  The  Scotch  fir,  and  most 
kinds  of  the  elm  are  extremely  hardy.  The  ash 
and  sycamore,  very  favourite  trees  with  the  planters 
of  the  last  century,  are  somewhat  inferior  in  faardi-* 
ness.  Many  other  kinds  grow  well  enough  undei^ 
protection,  but  are  less  able  to  bear  the-  inclemency 
2  0.  of 
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of  an  exposed  situatioD.  Of  tbo$e  that  love  a  moist 
soil,  alder  and  platanas,  the  laUer  of  which  lias 
been  lately  introduced,  seem  the  most  flourishing. 
Though  few  have  more  tender  shoots  than  the  oak, 
or  are  more  sensibly  affected  by  noxious  winds,  na* 
ture  is  not  to  be  t6o  lightly  blained  for  her  prefer* 
ence  of  this  valuable  tree.  The  disadvantage  it  la* 
hours  under  in  this  respect  is  amply  compensated 
by  another  quality,  in  which  it  is  singularly  pre* 
eooinent,  the  persevering  vigour  of  its  root,  which 
scarcely  any  injury,  natural  or  artificial,  is  able  ,to 
destroy;  However  frequently  cut  or  browsed,  bow- 
ser high  or  un&vourable  the  situation,  on  which  it 
grows,  such  is  the  nature  of  its  roots,  which  find  sus- 
tenance in  every  soil,  pierce  the  hardest  clay,  and 
force  a  passage  into  the  crevices  of  rocks,  that  it 
continues  to  live  under  circumstances  the  most  un- 
favourable, and  such  as  no  other  tree  could  over- 
come. Many  old  stumps  of  oak  still  remain  alive 
in  rugged  and  untilled  grounds,  where  nothing  of 
a  wood  has  existed  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy, 
and  where  the  shoots  of  every  summer  are  cropped 
by  half-starved  cattle.  In  many  places  little  more 
would  be  necessary  to  restore  the  wood  tliau  to  in- 
close it.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  quality,  rather  than 
to  any  preference  of  nature,  that  we  owe  the  pre- 
valence of  oaK  in  our  present  woods.  Tlie  exist- 
ence 
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ence  of  the  pine  in  this  island  would  be  unknown 
but  for  its  preservation  in  bogs,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  a  greater  variety  subsisted  in  times 
of  remote  antiquity,  of  which  the  more  enduring 
kinds  only  remain  to  the  present  day. 

The  grounds  adjoining  the  sea  coast  are  culti- 
vated, and  their  produce  disposed  of,  so  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  with  those  of  Barryroe,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  them. 
The  principal  diflFerence  is  a  general  inferiority  of 
soil  in  the  lands,  and  of  skill  in  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district  The  parishes  of  Ross  and  Mirosare 
the  most  distinguished  for  fertility,  the  other  parts 
of  the  sea  coast  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
rough,  rocky,  and  barren  land.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Ross  produces  good  wheat,  but  barley  is  the 
principal,  and  till  lately  was  almost  the  only  grain 
raised  upon  the  better  soils  of  this  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. About  thirty  years  ago,  a  large  boulting  mill, 
(the  first  built  in  this  barony)  was  erected  on  the 
estate  of  Richard  Townsend,  Esq.  at  the  head  of 
Castle  Townsend  harbour.  Wheat  was  then  so  little 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity,  that  the  proprietors  sup- 
posed they  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  Barryroe 
for  a  supply.  But  the  encouragement  of  a  home 
market  soon  procured  tliem  an  ample  provision.  The 
success  of  the  undertaking  induced  others  to  foU 
2  9,2  Iqw 
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low  the  exaidple.  Samuel  T.  Wright,  Esq.  in  con- 
janction  with  Mr.  Clarke  built  another  on  the  same 
estate^  uear  Sktbreen,  and  Messrs.  Jenrois,  of  Brade, 
ereeted  a  third  at  the  head  of  Glandore  harbour. 
The  last  is  but  recently  finished,  the  other  two  are 
in  constant  employment,  and  abundantly  supplied 
luth  com  from  die  neighbouring  farmers,  though 
the  quality  of  the  gfrain  is  very  inferior  to  that  of 
the  eastern  crops. 

The  most  comfortable  ^  farmers^  in  general,  are 
those,  that  live  in  the  ibterico'  parts  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  coast.  Population  being  there  less 
crowded,  land  is  obtained  on  more  reasonable  terms, 
and  every  occupier  has  enough.  To  a  greater  plenty 
of  milk)  an  important  article  of  subsistence,  they 
add  the  advantage  of  f uel^  in  many  places  still  8uf« 
ficiently  abundant  Turf,  however,  from  the  great 
and  increasing  consumption,  is  diminishing  fast, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  part  ot  the  district,  where 
bog  is  less  frequent.  Their  greatest  inconvenience 
is  want  of  manure,  lime  being  too  expensive,  and 
sea  sand  very  far  removed.  Large  quantities  of 
this  are  carried  up  the  country,  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  from  every  strand  an^  cove  along  the 
coast,  where  it  is  found.  It  is  sometimes  raised  in 
deep  water  with  dredges.  Lighters  are  employed 
in  all  the  rivers,  tliat  admit  any  length  of  navigation^ 

and 
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ands  by  ahorteDiog  the  land' carriage,  enable  tb» 
more  distant  fanners  to  use  a  greater  quantity. 
Cloghnikilty  bad  not  a  single  lighter  fifteen  years 
ago,  or  quay  for  landing  on.  There  are  now  three 
large  quays,  ewh  of  which  has  several  li|j^iters  con<* 
stantiy  at  work  during  the  aummer  months.  The 
trade,  however,  is  so  far  from  beilig  overBtocked^ 
that  it  is  thought  more  might  find  employment 
Lighters  usually  hold  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ton^ 
tlie  price  from  eight  to  ten  shillings.  The  quantity 
drawn  from  the  head  of  Courtmaslierry-bay  ia  equals 
ly  considerable.  But  of  all  the  places  resorted  to 
for  this  kind  of  manure,  the  greatest  quanti^  is 
drawn  from  a  narrow  sandy  beach,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Galley-head,  called  the  Red-strand.  This 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  shell  than  any  of 
tlie  rest,  from  the  colour  of  which  the  sand  takes  ita 
naoie.  It  is  computed,  that  there  are  not  less  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  cars  annually  employed 
in  drawing  this  sand,  some  of  which  goes  to  the  dis« 
tance  of. ten,  twelve,  and  even  fourteen  miles.  The 
proprietor  of  the  strand  receives  a  shilling  a-year 
for  each  horse  from  all  but  the  neighbouring  farms, 
which  are  free  of  the  sti^nd.  Distant  farmers^  by 
whom  it  is  obtained  with  so  much  labour,  use  it 
veiy  sparingly.  Instead  of  being  spread  from  the 
heap  with  shovels,  it  is  frequently  scattered  by  hand 

from' 
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from  a  bowl  dish,  like  seed.  The  efficacy  of  this 
sprinkling,  however,  is  said  to  be  very  great,  parti- 
cularly in  ground  long  untitled,  or  but  newly  re- 
claimed. The  reason  probably  is,  that  such  lands, 
from  a  long  state  of  inactivity,  possess  a  considera- 
ble share  of  vigour,  which  a  slight  stimulus  suffices 
to  call  into  action.  Their  chief  want  is  that,  of  the 
calcareous  principle  essentially  necessary  to  the 
composition  of  a  fertile  soil,  whieh  this  sand  sup- 
plies. 

Besides  the  common  sea  weeds  abounding  upon 
most  parts  of  the  Carb.ery  coast,  a  particular  kind 
lately  discovered,  or  at  .least  lately  employed  as  a 
manure,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  taken  up 
with  dredges  in  Rincolisky-bay,  adjoining  the  estate 
of  Samuel  Townsend,  Esq.  one  of  the  few  gentle- 
men, in  that  quarter,  who  have  paid  much  attention 
to  agricultural  improvement.  It  is  used  like  other 
sorts  as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  and  found  to  pro- 
duce a  much  more  abundant  crop.  Being  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  bay,  the  quantity  procured  is  not 
very  considerable.  From  its  close  and  matted  tex- 
ture, the  common  people  have  given  it  the  name 
of  wool,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  species  of  sea  moss 
(lichen). 

The  island,  well  known  to  mariners  by  the  name 
of  Cape  Clear,  as  a  remarkable  landmark  for  out- 
ward 
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ward  and  homeward  bound  vessels,  being  the  south- 
eroiost  point  of  the  Irish  coa^  is  withiu  the  pre- 
cincts of  West  Carbery.  It  contains  about  1400 
acres  of  land,  some  of  which  is  very  elevated,  and 
tliq  far  greater  part  extremely  rough,  shallow,  and 
infertile,  wholly  incapable  of  producing  trees,  and 
furnished  by  nature  with  a  poor  covering  of  he^th 
and  creeping  furze.  The  comforts  even  of  fu^l, 
so  generally  found  in  rude  and  dreary  regions,  are 
here  wanting,  the  inhabitants  being  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  most  convenient  shores  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bay  for  a  supply  of  that  necessary  article. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages  it  supports  a  popu- 
lation, computed  to  amount  to  at  least  1200  squIs^ 
who  are  so  far  from  considering  themselves  in  a  de- 
solate or  unenviable  situation,  that  they  fear  no 
punishment  so  much  as  an  expulsion  from  thei;:  &- 
▼ourite  island.  Its  inconveniencies,  bowevchr,  are 
counterbalanced  by  some  circumstances  of  a  ia- 
vourable  nature  resulting  from  a  maritime  situation. 
Besides  their  occupation  as  fishermen,  which  was 
formerly  a  more  profitable  business  than  at  present, 
they  have  frequent  opportunities  of  a  little  traffic 
mith  homeward  bound  vessels,  as  well  as  of  emolu* 
ments  derived  .from  pilotage.  One  of  their  cbi^^f 
disadvantages  in  this  respect,  is  the  want  of  a  safe 
station  for  their  boats,  which,  from  tlie  necessity  of 

haulinir 
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iiaiiliDg  tben  on  friioi'e  in  bad  weather,  are  of  a 
aise  too  ainan  for  Ae  purposes  required.  Ttus  de« 
feet  might  be  remedied|  by  btitlding  a  pier  on  the 
north  side,  least  exposed  to  Aie  fnrj  of  the  wares^ 
and  wUcfa,  it  is  thought,  might  be  accomplishad  at 
no  very  great  expence.  The  island  is  the  property 
of  William  Wrixon  Becher,  Esq.  who,  it  may  be 
presumed,  will  be  as  willing  to  promote  the  execu- 
tioji  of  such  .a  a*woHc  as  he  is  competent  to  judge 
of  its  practicability. 

The  produce  ^of  the  island,  though  not  consider- 
aUe,  under  aH  thecircumstimces  of  its  natural  state, 
is  iBsofiicient  for  ihe  aubsistence  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  arfe*  -obliged  to  add  to  their  stock  of  potatoes 
by  purchasing  from  without  They  have  a  few 
cows  and  some  sheep  of  reiy  small  size,  and  lately 
a  few  horses,  employed,  I  believe,  in  drawing  sea 
weeds ;  for,  their  cultivation  is  all  performed  by  the 
^ade.  The  only  grain  they  mise  is  bariey,  which 
is  consumed  within  the  island.  Hiey  also  raise 
and  manufiBMTture  flsa,  the  quality  of  which  is  said 
to  be  remailcably  good.  The  rery  unsheltered  state 
of  the  island,  naked,  and  exposed  .to  every  raging 
blast,  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  secure  the  thatch 
of  their  houses  by  an  interwoven  covering  of  straw 
ropes,  the  ends  of  which,  as  they  hang  over  the 
leaves,  are  rendered  steady  by  depending  stones. 

They 
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I         They  are   also  frequently  overlaid   with   old   net- 

I         ting.* 

The  inhabitants  of  this  sequestered  region,  sel- 
dom visited  by  others,  and  which  they  seldom  quit 
themselves,  but  for  the  occasional  purchase  of  ne- 
cessaries, or  the  sale  of  their  fish  or  liquors,  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  neiglibouring  shores.  Their 
habits  of  life  necessarily  render  them  a  hardy  race 
of  men,  and,  though  in  general  stature  not  larger 
than  others,  the  island  has  been  always  remarkable 
for  onQ  or  two  families  of  uncommon  size  and 
strength.  I  remember,  several  years  ago,  a  young 
man,  only  eighteen  years  old,  of  athletic  form,  and 
uptVards  of  six  feet  high.  His  grandfather,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  strong  man  of  the  cape,  was 
not  less  than  seven  feet,  with  bone  and  muscle 
•  fully  proportioned  to  his  uncommon  height.  The 
name  of  the  family,  was,  I  think,  Cadogan. 

The  island,  a  parish  in  itself,  is  attached  to  the 

living  of  Affadawn,  from  the  rector  of  which  Mr. 

2  R  Becher 

♦  The  peculiar  viole-noc  of  the  gales,  by  which  this  isT&nd  i»  assailed, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  foliowing  circumstance.  Ail  the  signal 
towers  rto  the  coaat  are  necessarily  placed  upon  very  exposed  si- 
tuaiions,  and,  of  course  built  in  the  strong:est  manner.  That  of 
Cape  was  so  rocked  and  shook  by  a  tempest,  a  little  after  its  erec- 
tk>D,  that  the  l.eutenant  of  the  tower,  familiarizMl  as  he  was,  by 
hts  professicn,  to  the  raging  of  the  stcrin,  wa«  so  alarmed  as  to 
entertain  serious  thoughts  of  abandoning  his  post. 
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Becher  holds  the  tithes,  for  which  the  people  settle 
with  him  in  the  payment  of  their  rents,  a  circum- 
stance of  ease  and  convenience  to  all  parties.  The 
inhahitants  are  all  Catholics,  and  have  a  resident 
pastor  of  that  church. 

On  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  and  in  an 
elevated   situation,  As  a  pretty  large  lake,   said   to 
possess  in  .a  very  eminent  degree   the  quality  of 
cleansing,  in  a  short  time,  any  vessel,  however  dirty, 
immersed  in  it.     Smith  says,  that  some  of  it,  heing 
transmitted  to  Dublin  for  examination,  was  found 
to   contain    a  small    quantity  of  natron.  ,  That  it 
may  possess  the  quality  ascribed  to  it  in  some  de- 
gree, is  Jiot  improbable,  but  popular  rumours  of 
this  nature  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on.     A  ' 
small  lake  on  Mount  Gabriel  was  long  said  to  be 
unfathomable,  and  the  same  audior  informs  us,  that. 
it  had  been  tried  by  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms. 
The   Rev.  Philip  French,   some  years  resident  at 
Skull,  hear  the  mountain,  very  reasonably  doubting 
of  the  fact,  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  it  himself, 
and  found  that  the  greatest  depth  did  not  exceed 
many  feet. 

Like  most  parts  of  the  south  coast,  this  island 
abounds  with  excellent  but  useless  quarries  of  build- 
ing stone,  and  fine  dark-coloured  flags.  These  are 
sometimes  taken  to  Cork  as  ballast,  and  sold  there. 

Their 
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Their  boats  are  too  small  for  the  conveyance  of 
slates.  The  inhabitants  are  comnoendcd  by  Smith 
for  their  exemption  from  the  vice  of  stealing,  from 
which  praise' I  fear  something  must  be  deducted,  on 
the  score  of  their  wanting  temptation. 

Prize  is  here  manufactured,  as  in  other  places, 
for  domestic  use.  The  want  of  a  tucking  mill,  the 
island  possessing  no  stream  capable  of  turning  a 
wheel,  has  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  have  recourse 
toa  singular  expedient.  The  business  of  the  field^, 
or  the  fishery,  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  men, 
the  operation  of  tucking  has  devolved  to  their  fair 
associates,  who  perform  it  in  the  following  manner. 
Upon  a  square  hurdle,  to  keep  the  cloth  from  the 
dirt  of  die  ground,  eight  women  take  their  seats, 
four  opposed  to  four,  at  such  a  distance  as  tliat  the 
extended  legs  of  one  set  just  reach  the  drawn 
up  feet  of  the  other.  The  frize,  placed  .between,  is 
pushed  alternately  by  each  party,  with  as  much 
force  as  they  can  exert,  against  the  feet  of  the 
other,  until  by  frequent  repetition  of  tliis  laborious 
process  tHe  piece  is  sufficiently  tucked.  Partly 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  frize  wet,  and 
partlj  for  the  convenience  of  having  their  limbs  at 
2  R  2  liberty 

•  Id  tte  season  of  digging  potatoei,  several  of  U)e  inbabitaQta 
nignte  to  iM  eaitera  parts  of  the  county  for  .cmpIoyiDeot.  They 
tniTel  for  the  same  purpose,  more  cr  less,  from  all  parts  of  wttt 
Carbery,.  and  from  Bear  and  Bantry. 
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liberty  in  this  laborious  exercise,  the  fair  operators 
find  it  necessary  to  disencumber  themselves  of  su- 
perfluous clothing.  Tlie  work  is  therefore  always 
performed  in  a  state  of  half  nudity,  nor  does  the 
approach  of  a  curious  stranger  suspend  their  la- 
borfrs.  Unconscious  rf  any  thing  extraordinary  in 
a  situation  too  common  to  excite  any  surprise 
among  their  own  tribes,  their  simplicity  very  natu- 
rally supposes,  that  it  will  be  viewed  witlv  equal  in- 
difference by  others. 

On  a  projecting  part  of  tliis  island  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  built,  as  many  were,  in  a  situation  only 
approachable  at  one  point,  and  by  a  most  danger- 
ous and  narrow  pass,  washed  on  both  sides  by  the 
ocean.  In  its  present  state  it  is  hard  to  conceive, 
how  any  person  could  think  of  building  a  mansion, 
the  very  access  to  which  was  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  it  is  probable,  that  the  incessant  warring 
of  the  waves  lias  narrowed  the  original  passage. 
In  a  short  time  it  will  probably  resemble  that  at 
Darneen,and  be  wholly  severed  from  the  island.  It 
belonged  to  the  family  6i  the  O^Driscolls,  once  of 
great  power  in  this  district,  ^nd  of  whom  some  res- 
pectable branches  still  remain. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  2. 

Barony  of  Carberi;. 
Particular  account — Husbayidry — Flax — Renf.%  Kc. 


/\S  the  husbandry  of  this  district  involves  no 
management  of  peculiar  or  reniarkable  importance, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  much  into  the  de- 
tail. Potatoes  and  com,  under  the  usual  modes  of 
Irish  culture,  constitute  the  main  articles  of  its  pro- 
duce. Along  the  coast  sea  weed  is  the  great  ma- 
nure, on  which  a  dense  population  depends  for  sub^ 
sistence.  In  the  interior,  pjirts  they  have  frequent 
recourse  to  paring  and  burning,  and  in  all  places 
whatever  dung  they  i;an  make  is  appropriated  to  the 
same  purpose,  aided  by  an  ample  collection  of 
mould,  dug  from  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  fields. 
In  addition  to  these,  sea  sand  is  universally  used  ia 
greater  or  les3  quantity,  according  to  tlie  conve^ 

nience 
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nience  of  situation.  It  is,  however,  esteemed  so 
necessary  an  ingredient,  tliat  no  farmer  considers 
himself  as  doing  justice  to  his  land  without  it. 
Clover  and  grass  seeds  are  gaining  ground,  though 
slowly,  many  fields,  after  a  severe  course  of  crop- 
ping, being  still  left  to  nature  and  weeds  to  recruit. 
Clover  is  seldom  sowed  but  in  very  small  patches.  - 
near  the  farmer^s  house,  to  supply  summer  feeding 
for  his  horse ;  and,  what  may  seem  remarkable,  it  is. 
more  cultivated  on  little  than  on  large  farms.  Im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  working  beasts  are  the 
same  with  those  of  Barryroe*.  Tlie  back  or  inte- 
rior parts  of  this  barony  contain  a  great  deal  of 
coarse  moorland  and  mountain,  of  which  the  hand 
of  industrious  cultivation  is  every  day  changing  the 
appearance.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  popu- 
lation and  culture  were  almost  confined  to  the  seu 
coast.  A  few  scattered  hamlets  excepted,  the  in- 
ner parts  presented  nothing  to  the  view  but  bogs 
and  wilds,  overgrown  with  heath  and  furze,  with 
some  woodlands.  Within  that  period,  population 
has  advanced  with  «uch  rapidity,  that  both  furze 

and 

*  With  this  difference,  that  cars  arc  much  more  in  use  iu 
the  interior  parts  of  tliis  hurony.  When  the  roads,  or  rather  path- 
ways, are  rugged,  as  along  the  sea  coast,  and  the  distance  short* 
back-loads  are  employod  ;  but  those,  who  carry  sand  to  any  con- 
siderable distance,  and  who  can  make  but  ooe  or  two  turns  in  the 
day,  find  it  necessary  to  employ  cars,  one  horse  then  doing  the 
work  Qf  three. 
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and  heath,  as  well  as'wood,  have  almost  disappear- 
ed, and  bills,  once  deemed  unfit  for  any  thing  but 
coarse  summer  feeding,  are  cultivated  to  their  very 
tops.  The  cattle  of  this  district,  except  those  pos- 
sessed by  gentlepien,  are  of  a  small  size,  seldom 
iveighing  more  than  three  hundred  and  a  half  weight, 
and  frequently  not  more  than  two.  The  breed  is 
now  a  mixed  one,  of  various  colours ;  formerly  they 
were  all  black.  In  the  more  remote  andmountain- 
otis  parts  of  the  district  this  coiqur  still  predomi- 
nates, but  few,  I  believe,  of  the  pure  native  breed 
at  present  remain.  They  are,  in  general,  very 
good  milkers,  eight  pottles,  or  sixteen  quarts  a  day, 
being  no  uncommon  produce  from  a  cow  of  thriee 
]iundred  weight. .  The  usual  price  for  a  new  milch 
covv  of  this  descriptioti,  is  from  eight  to  ten  guineas. 
Suaall  beasts  of  all  kinds  are  preferred  by  the 
farmers,  as  better  suited  to  tlic  circumstances  of 
the  country,  more  capable  of  enduring  hardship, 
aud  more  easily  subsisted.  The  original  race, 
botli  of  cows  and  horses,  was,  I  believe,  very  small. 
The  present  diminutiveness  of  size  is  less  owing  to 
nature  than  to  ill  treatment.  From  the  time  of 
their  birth  to  their  attaining  a  serviceable  maturity, 
tliey  are  allowed  little  niore  than  what  is  barely 
suiBcient  to  support  life.  Foals  fare  something 
better  than  calves,  in  being  allowed  all  the  milk  of 

the 
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tlie  dam,  which  however  is  much  reduced  by  hard 
labour,  from  which  neitjier  pregnancy  nor  nui*sing^ 
exempts  lier.  Heifers,  bred  on  tillage  farms,  are 
generally  sent  for  a  year*  or  two  to  graze  on  the 
mountains,  where  some  of  them  perish  from  incle- 
ment seasons  and  bad  f(X)d.  Yet  undcf  these  cir- 
cumstances great  numbers  are  bred  her^,  many  of 
which  are  bought  at  the  fairs,  sometimirs  by  the 
graziei-s  of  other  districts,  and  sometime^  for  ex- 
portation. The  sheep  of  the  district,  ift  general, 
are  small.  In  the  eastern  part,  the  pastures  of 
which  agree  with  them  very  well,  they  have  receiv- 
ed much  improvement  from  the  intermixture  of 
the  Leicester  breed,  introduced'  lately  bj-  some  of 
tlie  gentlemen.  In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  west, 
where  the  ground  is  rough  and  rocky,  they  are  of 
veiy  diminutive  size,  and  so  nimble  as  to  require  a 
liigh  wall  to  confine  them.  By  the  common  people 
they  are  always  kept  bound  with  double  fetters. 
These  small  sheep  do  not  fatten  so  kindly  as  tlie 
larger-sized,  but,  when  in  condition,  are  much  prized 
for  delicacy  and  flavour. 

The  kind  of  wheat  now  in  general  use  here,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  county,  is  the  red  lammas. 

In 

•  They  aic  sent  in  the  spring,  ati<I  brought  home  in  the  begin- 
ning of  wintrr.  Wht^n  sent  too  early,  they  often  tuffcr  by  bat) 
weather.  The  great  profit  of  mountain  pasture  throughout  the 
county  is  from  hirelings  of  this  description. 
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In  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  barony,  how- 
ever, is  still  to  be  found  the  small  bearded  wheat*, 
which  formerly   was  the    only  species  cuItivateJ. 
The  grain  of  tliis  is  well  coloured,  and,  though  on  a 
general  comparison  very  inferior  to  die  lammas,  it 
possesses  some  local  advantages,  that  seem  to  render 
it  worth  preserving.  It  thrives  on  very  poor  soils,  and 
seems  to  receive  little  injury  from  blight  or  moisture. 
Rye,  a  grain   at  present  unknown,  was   formerly 
cultivated   particularly  on    reclaimed     moorlands. 
Black  oats  is  now  their  usual  crop.     White  is  com- 
monly  sowed  in   the  lower  grounds,   both  kinds 
being  %-eiy  indifferent   in   quality.     Potatoe   oats, 
lately  introduced,  are  spreading  fast,  but  they  re- 
quire a  richer  preparation  than  the  old  grain. 
There  is,  however,  one  very  profitable  branch  of 
industrious  cultivation,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
this  barony  have  been  long  distinguished,  and  from 
which  they  derive  no  inconsiderable  part  6{  their 
support.     Flax,  in  many  parts  of  the  county  hardly 
known,  in  others  onl}*  sowed  for  the  immediate  use 
of  the  farmer,  is  here  cultivated  as  an  article  of 
merchandize.     Every  farm  produces  a  proportional 

2  S/  quantity, 

'  / 

*  Parmen  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  choice 
of  their  aeed.  Two  or  three  kiods  are  often  seen  mixed  in^the 
nme  6eld.  The  hlue'xone  wheat  has  lately  made  its  appearance 
bere.  It  grows  ingorouslyr  and  produces  a  full  crop.  The  grain 
if  large  and  well  coloured,  but  the  tknir  of  inferior  quality.  It 
is  oC  ^oane.  ^ting  into  disrepute. 
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quantit}^^  and  those,  who  have  little  or  n6  land  of 
their  own,  often  hire  a  smaH  spot'  ta  sow  their 
seed  in.  It  is,  I  believe,  alwajs  sowed  after  pota- 
toes, and  generally  m  the  best  part  of  the  ground, 
which  is  carefully  dag  and  dressed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  work  of  breaking,  dressing,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  hackle,  is  done  by  women,  who  alsa 
spin  it  inta  thread  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
according  %a  the  occasion.  la  consequence  of  the 
employment  thus  constantly  afforded  them,  females 
are  seldom  seen,  as  in  other  places,  engaged  ia  any 
external  works  of  the  farm.  The  trade  of  weaving, 
of  course,  is  very  general,  as  well  throughout  the 
country  as  in  towns  and  villages.  Country  weavers* 
often  become  farmers  on  a  small  scale,  and,  though 
some  writers  approve  this  union  of  occupations,  as 
less  injurious  to  health  tiian  Uie  confinement  of  the 
loom,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  Mr.  Young,  that 
it  spoils  both  trades.  The  spade  and  plough  are 
improper  implements  for  the  nice  hands  of  such  an 
artist,  and  the  mechanic,  whose  attentions  are  so 
often  diverted  by  other  objects,  has  no  business 
with  land.  The  sedentary  trade  of  a  weaver  is,  I 
believe,  unfavourable  to  health,  but  it  is  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  too  frequent  custom  of  spend- 
ingMn  the  alehouse  those  hours,  which  should  be 
employed  in  exercise  and  recreation.  If  the  occu- 
pation 
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paiioD  be  materially  exceptionable  on  this  account, 
let  jt  devolve  to  the  women,  for  whose  degree  of 
moscalar  power,  and  habits  of  life,  it  seems  more 
peculiarly  fitted.  This  idea  has  been  already  start- 
ed, and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  plan  may 
n^t  be  uhimately  snccessfuL 

Aa  a  trade,  the  business  both  of  weaving  and 
spinning  is  entirely  confined  to  coai-se  linens  and 
yam.  A  good  deal  of  fine  linen*  is  manufactured 
by  the  better  sort  of  housekeepers  for  their  own 
use,  but  the  far  greater  quantity  of  market  yarn,  as 
well  as  aU  linens  exposed  to  sale,  are  coarse — Vitry, 
and  bandlecloth.  These  are  sometimes  sold  bleach- 
ed, and  sometimes  unbleached.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  this  Vitry  are  manufactured  by  substantial 
farmers,  who,  in  addition  to  their  own  stock  of  flax, 
lay  out  a  good  deal  of  money  in  market  yarn,  which 
they  employ  weavers  to  work  up.  Several  of  these 
fanners  have  a  little  establishment  of  looms  upon 
their  own  land,  which  they  keep  in  constant  employ- 
ment The  weavers  are  generally  paid  by  the. 
piece,  at  so  much  per  yard,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity, and  receive  their  wages  partly  in  cash,  and 
partly  in  articles  of  subsistence.  To  the  business  of 
numufacturer  the  farmer  also  adds  that  of  bleacher, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  exercises  in  a  man- 
ner equally  illegal  and  reprehensible,  by  a  profuse 
2  32  as 

•  Thii,    thoogh  loss    glossy  and   pl.asing  to  the   eye    than  the 
Kortbem  linens,  is  of  excillent  quality,  and  wears  rcmarkabiy  w^'ll. 
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as  well  as  undisguised  use  of  caustic  lime.  Tbe 
object  of  bleaching,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  is 
thus  easily  attained ;  but  the  cloth  is  destroyed  by 
the  corrosive  quality  of  the  lime.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  penal  statutes  in  abundance  to  prevent  abases 
of  this  nature,  and  a  few  examples  of  punishment 
might  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  so  pernicious  a  prac- 
tice. But  who  is  to  undertake  their  enforcement  ? 
Magistrates,  who  would  act  upon  information  laid 
before  them,  think  it  perhaps  invidious  or  unbecom- 
ing to  turn  informers  themselves.  The  attention 
of  the  Linen  Board  is  engaged  by  the  more  import- 
ant concerns  of  the  North.  We  have  here,  I  be- 
]ieve,butone  inspector  for  this  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  the  proper  execution  of  whose  business 
would  require  a  considerable  salary,  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  effective  assistants.  One  would  sup- 
pose that,  even  without  the  aid  of  preventing  mea- 
sures, a  practice  so  destructive  would  find  its  own 
remedy  in  the  discredit  of  the  article,  or,  at  least, 
that  the  reduction  of  price  for  goods  so  damaged 
might  induce  the  bleacher  to  adopt  a  better  mode. 
They  still  however  continue  to  be  bought  chiefly,  I 
believe,  for  foreign  market,  and  by  contractors,  per- 
haps, who  are  not  always  too  solicitous  about  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
the  practice  will  continue,  unless  prevented  at  home. 

A  considerable 
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A  considerable  quantity  of  coarse  linen  is  used  in 
the  country  for  bags  and  other  domestic  purposes, 
but  this  is  never  submitted  to  the  bleaching  pro- 
cess. 

Besides  these  private  and  illegal  bleaching 
places,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  some 
bleach-greens  conducted  by  men  of  character  and 
judgment,  but  all,  I  believe,  on  the  old  method. 
One  of  tlie  first  large  establishments  of  this  kind 
was  formed  at  Dunmanway,  by  Sir  Richard  Cpx, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  whose  laudable  and 
spirited  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his  town, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
are  honourably  recorded  by  Smith  in  his  history 
of  this  county.  Though  something  still  remains 
to  mark  the  genius  of  the  founder,  a,  long  train  of 
unfavourable  circumstances,  depriving  the  place  of 
its  natural  guardian  and  protector,  has  reduced  it. 
to  a  state  very  different  from  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations, with  which  those  patriotic  designs  were 
undertaken.  Dunmanway  now  exhibits  a  melan- 
choly though  not,  I  fear,  a  singular  instance  of  the 
e\ils  arising  from  neglected  interests  and  the-eb* 
sence  of  the  proprietor. 

The  next  establishment  of  a  public  bleach-green 
in  this  barony  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Shannon,  a  nobleman,   whom  I 

could 
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could   with   equal   gratitude   and    delight   indulge 
myself  in  commemorating,  did  not  recent  recollec- 
tion render  it  as  unnecessary  to  record,  as  I  find 
myself  incompetent  to   do  justice  to  his   virtues. 
About  thirty-five   years  ago,  his  lordship  appropri- 
ated twenty-five  acres  with  a  house,  for  this  purpose^ 
subject  to   a  small  rent,  by  a  lease   for  ever.     It 
has  since  passed  through  different  bands,  and  is  now 
in    possession  of  James  Sadie: r,  Esq.  '  The  great 
command  of  water  it  enjoys,  being  situate  on  the 
Arigadeen,  one  mile  north  of  Cloghnikilty,  induced 
one  of  the  proprietors  (Robert  Pratt,  Esq.)  to  erect 
a  boltincr  mill  on  the  site.     In  addition  to  this  Mr. 
Sadleir,   the  present  tenant,   carries  on  the  cotton 
business     extensively,    having  brought  machinery 
from  Manchester  at  a  considerable  expence.  Some- 
thing is  still  done  in   the  bleaching  way,  but  the 
new  works  have  almost  superseded  the  original  in- 
.tention. 

At  Balinascarthy,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
another  bleaching-green  was  established  shortly 
after  by  Sampson  Stowell,  Esq.  which  did  a  good 
deal  of  business  for  several  years.  The  conve- 
nience of  a  fine  stream  of  water,  presenting  a  hope 
of  more  profit  from  a  mill,  has  occasioned  a  similar 
deviation  from  the  original  plan. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Stawelly  whom  even  a  travelled   education, 
and  a  mind  capable  of  relishing  the  most  refined 
pleasures  of  polished  life,  could   not  detach  from 
those  duties  and  attentions,  which  every  man  owes 
to  the  country  that  gave  him   birth,   has  exhibited 
other  proofs  of  his  regard  for  its  welfare.     Besides 
a  general  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  tenants, 
over  whom  he  admits  no  middlemen,  he  claims  the 
merit  of  having  contributed  materially  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture  in   his   neighbourhood,   by 
the  erection  of  a  large  bolting  mill,  which  is  still 
worked  under  his  own   direction.     This  and   the 
Castletownsend  mill,  which  preceded  it  but  a  very 
short  time,  were  for  a  long  while  the  only  mills  of 
diis  description  in  this  extensive  barony.     The  ex* 
ample  has  since  found   many  imitatorsw 

Along  the  sea  coast,  and  where  the  population  is 
crowded,  forms  are  generally  very  small,  and  from 
die  general  custom  of  subdivision  among  the  sons 
of  the  occupier  every  day  becoming  still  smaller. 
In  these  situations,  and  more  particularly  on  those 
lands  where  no  leases  are  given,  the  houses  are 
very  wretched.  In  several  parts  of  the  barony^ 
however,  and  especially  on  the  grounds,  that  have 
been  more  lately  reclaimed,  farms  are  of  a  larger 
size,  and  farm-houses  of  a  better  description.  Slate 
houses  are   often    seen,    sometimes  built  by  the 

landlord^ 
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landlord,  and  sometitnes  by  the  tenant.  Of  these 
the  number  would  be  much  more  considerable^ 
from  the  general  convenience  of  slate  quarries,  but 
for  the  deplorable  want  of  timber. 

The  value  of  farm-land,  in  a  country  so  circum? 
stanced,  is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained.  In  the 
rougher  parts  of  this  baronjf,  which  comprehend 
the  far  greater  portion  of  west  Carbery,  land  lets 
not  by  the  acre  but  the  gneevCj  which  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  plowland.  As  the  plowlands  vary  very 
much  in  their  size,  the  subdivisions  are,  of  course, 
proportion  ably  unequal.  Arable  land  in  all  places 
brings  a  high  rent,  thirty  and  thirty-five  shillings 
per  acre  being  now  readily  offered  for  ground,  that, 
a  very  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered 
dear  enough  at  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings.  In  many 
places  the  rents  are  still  higher,  and,  while  butter, 
pork,  and  com  hold  their  present  prices,  the  farmer 
may  be  able  to  pay  them.  These,  however,  must 
be  considered  as  temporary,  and,  though  they  may 
continue  longer  than  the  lovers  of  peace  could 
wish,  the  time  of  their  depression  must  sometime 
arrive.  Under  a  better  mode  of  agriculture,  even 
higher  renta  might  be  paid ;  under  the  present  ex- 
hausting system,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they 
will  fall.  The  advantage,  arising  from  the  culture 
of  flax  in  this  barony,  affords  a  most  instructive 

subject 
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subject  of  refiectiocr  to  thef  rest,  fiy  meatis  of  tbtt 
most  valaabi'e  plant,  whtcb  occasions  UO  ihatenat 
reduction  of  its  corn  {ihroducey  littiribefs  of  industri- 
ous people  find  constant  ^  employment,  ailtf  the' 
valae  of  the  land  is  considerably  augmented,  'flie 
rents  of  West  Carbery,  considering  (he  quality 
of  the  soil,  are  certainly  higher,  and,  I  believe,  in 
general  better  paid  ttian  in  most  parts  of  the 
county,   in  consequence  of  the  culture  of  flax. 

The  usual  teases  are  for  tliree  lives,  tliose  of 
thirty-one  years  being  discontinued  since  the  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise.  Sometimes  the 
lease  is  for  one  life  or  thirty -one  years,  whichever 
lasts  longer,  and  some  landed  proprietors,  who  let 
only  to  occupiers,  bate  adopted  the  mode  of  letting 
for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years.  Where  no  mate- 
rial expenditure  is  required  for  building  or  reclaim- 
ing, this,  under  a  liberal  landlord,  who  makes  it  a 
part  of  his  system  to  prefer  the  industrious  occu- 
pant, is  perhaps  the  best  lease  for  both.  A  term, 
hke  this,  of  moderate  duration  increases  the  land- 
lord's influence,  and  keeps  up  ^  his  income  in  a  iair 
proportion  with  the  rising  value  of  his  estate.  To 
the  fsurmer  it  affords  a  tenure  of  sufficient  perma- 
nence for  the  encouragetnent  of  inJustrious  exer- 
tion and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  his  honest  gains. 
It  is  also  a  species  of  tenure  less  calculated  to  at- 
2  T  tract 
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tiact  the  cupidity  or  excite  the  competition  of 
{he  landjobber.  Whei^e  much  expence  is  to  be  in- 
curred, either  ia  buildings,  or  reclaiming  and  in- 
closing waste  lands,  a  longer  lease  must  necessarily 
be  given,  or  a  competent  part  of  the  expenditure 
defrayed  by  the  landlord.  Upon  ihis  plan  the  Earl 
of  Shannon  now  acts,  and  from  the  proofs  alreAly 
obtained  of  its  efficacy  in  stimulating  the  industry, 
and  satisfying  the  wishes  of  the  people,  I  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  general  adop*^ 
tion. 


SECTION 
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•     SECTION  a. 

Barmy  of  Carbery, 
Tcwnsj  Seats,  Curiosities,  Kc. 


EAST  Carbtery  contains  the  towns  of  Cloghni* 
kilty,  Ross-Carbery,  Iniskean,  and  Dunmanway,  be- 
sides some  villages,  the  principal  of  which  are  Kil-^ 
britain*,  Ballyaneen,  and  Ringe.  CloghnikiIty,the 
most  considerable  in  size,  industry,  and  opulence, 
owes  its  rise  and  advancement  to  the  noble  family 
of  Boyle,  of  whose  liberal  and  munificent  spirit 
this  country  displays  so  many  instances.  It  is  a  cor* 
porate  town,  possessing  a  sovereign,  recorder^ 
twenty-four  burgesses  and  freemen,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  sessions  for  the  preservation  of  the 
2  T  2  peace, 

•  Among  the  territorial  dlviiioiis,  introduced  by  the  Enflisb,  was 
that  of  cantrcd  or  handred,  now,  for  the  moat  part,  fallen  into 
disvK.  Kilbritain  was  oneof  thete.  It  is  now  oomidered^  I  beliefs^ 
w  a  part  of  EsitCarbe:y. 
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peace,  and  a  court  of  record  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  under  ,£20.  The  charter  was  granted  by 
James  I.  to  Sir  Henry  Boyle,  lord  of  the  borough, 
by  whom  and  his  successors  the  sovereign  is  no- 
minated, the  burge^es  ^nually  elating  tliree  of 
their  number,  from  which  the  lord  of  the  borough 
selects  one.  The  liberties  extend  one  mile  round 
in  all  directions,  before  the  union  it  returned  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  would  probably  have 
retained  its  privilege,  had.  the  test  of  qualification 
been  deterjqiiined  by  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  town,  and  an  extensive  estate  surrounding  it, 
are  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  un- 
der who$e  auspices,  as  w^il  ^  the  encouragements 
set  forward  by  tb?  l^te  e^l^  it  h  likely  to  become 
a  fi^uri^biog  plac^.  By  tl^e  pre&eut  discontinuance 
gf  t^he  B^It)p  trade  ipany  projected  improvements  in 
the  building  lioe  h^ve  been  suspended,  to  the  great 
disap]^ointn)ept  pf  the  undertakei*s,  as  well  as  the 
very  siprlpus  injury  pf  tbe  tradesmen  and  poor 
labourers,  Fort^mately,  however,  before  this  took 
p]aqe,  ^ever^l  new  lipuses  and  some  works  of  public 
utility  and  importance  were  accomplished,  A  por- 
ter brewery,  the  pjs^n  of  which  is  .remarkable  .for 
compgct  and  convenient  arrangement,  and  upon  a 
scale  of  considerable    magnitiide,     lyas   built  bv 

Rickar^ 
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Rickard  Deasy,  Esq.  j^nd  Cq.  The  business^  carried 
on  with  spirit  ^nd  qpnducted  with  aire  aod  pru- 
dence, fully  answers  Uie  expectatioj^  of  the  pro* 
prietpr^.  ,  Another  e^tablishmeot  highly  CQi)ducive 
to  tl)e  benefit  of  the  rising  g^n^ration,  as  well  us 
the  interests  of  the  towji,  to  which  it  19  liMy  to 
bring  .  ^ina  respectable  resident^  is  a  classical 
school.  This  owes  its  existence  to  the  libera} 
spirit  of  the  present  noble  proprietor,  who  b^  built 
for  the  purpose  a  spacious  house  with  appropriate 
appendages  of  garden  and  play  ground  enclosed 
with  a  ten-foot  wall  The  management  of  so  im- 
portant an  institution,  requiring  a  cpmbinatipn  of 
talent  and  diligence,  has  been  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wilson  Steivart,  who  seems 
fully  eqnal  to  the  ardi^ous  task.  The  best  proof  of 
qualification  in  such  cases  is  thp  prosperity  of  £he 
establishment,  and  this  already  bears  honourable 
testimony  to  the  master's  exertions.  The  im-r 
provemcnt  of  thf  boys  in  manners,  as  well  as 
learning,  has  already  given  such  general  satisfap- 
tion,  that  within  a  very  short  space  the  number 
of  boarders  h^s  increased  from  tivelve  to  forty. 
Exclusive  of  internal  advantages,  the  school  is  re- 
commended  by  a  healthful  situation  and  the  eon-; 
F^pieqce  pf  sea  bathjng, 

€lpghnikilt|r 
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Cloghnikilty  *  has  made  a  rapid  progress  in  pa- 
pulation, industry,  and  opulence,  in  the  course  of 
tfie  last  twenty-five  years.  Within  that  thne  have 
been  built  extensive  quays,  large  com  stores,  and  a 
great  many  good  dwelling-houses.  Before  that  pe- 
riod there  were  few  shops,  and  those,  for  the  most 
part,  so  dear  and  iU*furnished,  that  most  articles  of 
common  requirement  were  procured  from  Bandon 
and  Cork.  Now  there  is  hardly  any  thing  neces- 
sary for  domestic  use  and  accommodation,  that  may 
not  be  had  on  reasonable  terms  in  the  town.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  markets  are  well 
and  cheaply  supplied  with  butcher^s  meat,  poultry^ 
and  fish.  The  profits  of  the  retailing  trade  must  be 
very  considerable,  that  can  enable  shop-keepers  to 
pay  such  heavy  rents,  as  they  frequently  do,  for  cen- 
tral and  convenient  situations.     Thirty  and  forty 

pounds 

c 
*  The  great  adveota^,  ari«>Bg  from  chartered  ma^ntimtes  and 
local  jurifldiction,  are  here  very  apparent.  Sessions  of  the  peace, 
Kbich  some  years  ago  had  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  are  now  regti. 
larly  held  every  qiuu-ter,  m  oonaeqnence  of  which  peace  and  subor- 
dination are  strictly  matotained,  Tliis  Very  necessary  reformation 
of  its  poHoe  is,  m  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  spirited  and  active  cx- 
ertionf  of  its  present  recorder,  John  Towosend,  Esq.  A  power  of  in- 
ternal taxation,  to  a  limited  degree;  for  paviog  and  lighting  streets, 
and  other  useful  works,  would  be  an  important  addition  to  all  such 
towns.  Hiis  has  been  lately  obtained  for  some  others.  Cloghttikilty 
has,  indeed,  b«*en  paved  by  an  expenditure  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  to^^  formerly  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  aovereign  and 
tiie  pay  of  the  officers.  But,  as  the  support  of  the  estahlishmeat  is 
expensive,  tomethiDf  more  would  be  n  quired. 
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founds  per  annum  are  sometimes  given  for  a  veiy 
narrow  and  uncomfortable  tenement,  merely  for  the 
advantage  of  having  a  small  shop  in  front.  Larger 
and  more  commodious  concerns  let  proportionall/ 
higher.  The  rent  of  tlie  best  modern  built  dwellings 
houses,  of  which  there  is  now  no  inconsiderable 
number,  is  from  thirty  to  eighty  pounds. 

Cloghnikilty  derives  many  important  advantages 
from  external  circumstances  also.  The  sorround- 
iDg  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  fertile^  much  cultir 
vated,  and  extremely  populous.  From  the  nature 
of  its  situation  it  must  always  have  a  numerous  po* 
pulation  to  supply,  who  will,  of  course,  resort  to  its 
markets  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  as  well  as 
the  provision  for  their  wants.  The  proximity  of  the 
ocean,  though  not  attended  with  all  the  circum* 
stances,  that  favour  other  maritime  situations,  is, 
however,  of  prime  and  permanent  importance.  Th^ 
tide  flows  up  to  its  quays,  navigable  for  small  sloops 
and  lighters,  and  though  the  great  accumulation  of 
sand  at  its  mouth  renders  ingress  and  egress  often 
difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  the  harbour  is, 
at  high  water,  accessible  to  brigs  and  sloops,  and, 
when  attaiucd,  a  station  of  perfect  security.  The 
channel  from  the  harbour  to  the  town,  the  distance 
of  which  is  about  a  mile,  has  received  some  im- 
provement  lately,  and  is  capable  of  much  more. 
'The  trade  of  Uie  port  consists  chiefly  in  the  export 

of 
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of  com  aiiid  potatoes^  large  quantities  of  which  arfe 
annually  sent  to  Cork  and  Dublin.  The  returning 
vesseb  bring  goods  of  various  kinds  oscasionallyy 
dhiefly  those  of  a  ponderous  nature,  as  bricks,  tiles^ 
earthen  ware,  &c.  but  the  more  regular  conveyance 
of  shop  articles  is  by  land-carriage  from  Cork.  This 
will  be  greatly  improved  artd  facilitated  by  the  ne\V 
line  of  maiK'Coach  road  already  laid  out,  from  Cork 
to-  8kibbereett,  the  commencement  of  which  is  to 
Ifcke  place  in  the  emuing  summer.  Cloghnikilty 
has  als<y  be^ii  for  many  years  one  of  thd  principal 
markets  for  the  sale  of  coarse  linens  and  linen  yarn, 
the  chief  buyers  of  which  are  the  Bandon  mer- 
chants, who  regularly  attend  the  weekly  market 
en  Fridays,  and  the  yearly  fairs  held  on  the  25th  of 
March,  the*  29th  of  September,  and  1st  of  T^o- 
vember,  old  style.  The  average  expenditure  on 
l^ese  articles,,  including  the  fairs,  on  the  days  pre- 
ceding which  the  greatest  sales  take  place,  is  about 
s^ven  hundred  pounds  t  per  week.    The  last  two 

-  years^ 


*  The  two  la!(t  of  thew  fairs  are  remarkable  fbr  the  8al#of  torkit^; 
about  twenty  3'ears  ago,  they  sold  from  one  thilling  and  four-peoce  to 
ttt<r shillings  pfr  c^iipW;  \hey  are  now  from  three  shilliogs  and  six- 
penoe  tu  fire  siMllings.    There  is  atta  a  turkey  fair  at  Kinbritain. 

f  Smith,  who  wrote  his  History  of  Cork  in  1150,  says  Utat  tlyrty 
pounds  has  been  known  to  have  bf  en  hid  oot  on  a  market-day,  but 
that  twenty  pounds  was  the  average  expenditure.  The  difierenee 
marks  the  great  increase  of  population^  for  fla<  was  then  as  much 
ciUtirated-  individually  as  at  preseac. 
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yeaursy  however^  iu  con^eqaence  of  wanting  tl^a  usual 
supply  of  American  flaxseed,  are  io  be  excepted 
mm  this^  calculaUQn.  The  deficiency  of  tUe  ar« 
ticle,  during  this  period^  baa  b^een  severely  felt,  {vur* 
ticularly  by  the  weavers,  numbers  of  whom,  thjcpwn 
out  of  their  usual  employment,  are  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress.  The  farmers,  however,  seem  dis- 
posed to  guard  against  future  disappbintn^ent,  by 
«a;ving  their  own  seed,  a  measure  which  has  receiVed 
^eat  encouragement  from  the  parliamentary  bpun* 
ty  obtained  by  Mr.  Foster,  tlian  whom  none  better 
underst^Lods,  or  has  more  actively  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland.  The  prosperity  of  a  town  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  such  a  patron,  and  de« 
riving  strength  and  stability  from  natural  as  well  as 
adventitious  advantages,  seem  to  rest  upon  a  secure 
and  lasting  foundation.  The  number  of  houses  ex- 
ceeds four  hundred. and  fifty,  that  of  the  inhabitanu 
is  near  'four  thousand.  The  public  buildings  are, 
a.  church,  a  Roman*  Catholic  chapel,  a  barraek,  and 
a  court4iouse.  The  church  has  been  lately,  new- 
roofed,  and  rendered  more  roomy  by  the  addition 
of  a  gallecy,  notwitlistanding  which' it' is.  hardly 
sufficient  to  contain  the  congregation,  -frequently 
juDouiiting .  to  four  Imudred  persons.  The  chapel, 
erected  by  general  subscripUon,'is  a  spacious  and 
baodsome  building.  The  barrav):^  is  capable  of 
2  u  containing 
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containing  two  companies  of  foot,  but  seldom  ocpu- 
pied  by  more  than  one. 

Ross  Carbery,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  has  b*n 
more  celebrated  in  former  times  as  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing than  of  trade,  though  tradition  assigns  it  the 
benefit  of  a  harbour,  ^  which  has  been  long  since 
cboaked  with  sand.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, projecting  tp  the  south,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  strand.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  town  is 
a  pretty  large  square,  with  four  narrow  streets  di- 
verging from  its  angles.  There  are  some  new  slate 
house$5  but  the  greater  number  are  of  very  inferior 
description.     It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers^ 

'  whose  trade,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  now 
scarcely  suffices  for  their  support.     It  had  formerly 

.  a  barrack  with  a  regular  fortification  for  one  or  two 
companies  of  foot,  the  lease  of  which  government 
did  not  think  proper  to  renew,  though  it  appears  to 
have  been  an  eligible  situation.  On  the  east  stands 
the  cathedral,  adorned  with  a  new  spire,  and  embo- 
somed in  trees^  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  object 
to  travellers  approaching  from  that  side.     The  town 

belongs 

"*  is,  I  believe,  may  be  safely  nninbered  among  the  many  mi*- 
lepresentationsoftraditioD.  That  the  accumulation  of  sand  has  made 
the  station  worse,  is  very  obvious.  .But  that  it  never  possessed  a 
food  harbour,  is  manifest  from  tbe  state  of  the  rocks,  which  remain 
unaltered,  llie  strand  is  the  only  part,  that  could  have  formed  ia 
sqcyre  station,  and  that  was  once  a  turf-bog. 
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belongs  to  Lord  Carbeiy,  who  holds  it  under  the 
se^  of  Ross,  a  circumstance  that  renders  it  an  ob- 
ject of  inferior  concern.  His  lordship  entertains  a^ 
design  of  building  a  new  town,  adjoining  the  old 
one^  on  a  part  of  his  own  estate^.  Thi<^  however, 
like  other  projected  improyements  of  the  same  na- 
ture, must  await  the  revival  of  the  timber  tradiet. 
Ross  has  a  weekly  market  on  Wednesdays,  and  three 
f^irs,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  pigs, 
iamjbs,  sheep,  and  small  cows  are  exposed  to  sale. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  linen  yam  sold  here. 
The  bay  of  Ross,  in  fine  weather,  affords  plenty  of 
fish,  chiefly  haddock  md  bream,  which  are  com- 
monly veiy  cheap.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  for 
die  greater  part  of  the  year  sold  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Dunmanway  stands  near  the  head  of  the  river 
Bandon  on  a  small  flat,  encompassed  by  lofty  hills, 
in  the  glens .  and  hollows  of  which  tliere  are  still 
some  extensive  ranges  of  oak  woods.  Though  in 
in  a  country  too  remote  and  wild  to  encoun^e  any 
hope  of  ever  becoming  considerable,,  the  conveni* 
ence  of  fuel  and  water  seems  to  render  it  no  ineli* 
gible  situation  for  a  small  manufacturing  town.  The 
causes  of  its  decline  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Something,  however,  has  been  lately  done.  In- 
2  u  2  duced 
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ducdd  by  the  command  of  vfr^kteVi  Messrs.  Hayes  and 
Jttgoe  erected  bollitig  mills  tlieire  a  few  years  ago^ 
#hich  ha^l^  been  since  Worked  with  spirit  and  suc« 
ces^.  It  is  tli^  estate  of  Henry  Cox,  Esq.  now  re- 
sident irl  N.  America. 

Inidkelin^  a  AhMl*  tbvni  belonging  to  the  Dake  of 
DeTOtisbire,  is  aboist  six  .miles  lower  down  on  the 
•$me  river,  plea^nily  situated  at  the  north  side  of  a 
flftt  and  feitile  tract,  *  reaching  from  Bandon  to  the 
iKcinrty  (if  Ptmmanway,  In  Smith's  time  it  was 
|mrttcularly  remarks^ble  for  the  distillation  of  whis- 
key, a  fiqnor  Aen  little  used  in  any  pari  of  the 
comity,  and  whoUy  unknown  to  the  aoqth  quarter, 
Here  also  is  t  bdtiAg  mill,  the  management  of  which 
has  not  beetv  uniformly  serviceable  to  the  coun-* 
try,  or  creditable  to  the  pi^prietors.  The  proximity 
Of  Bantten  rendei^  it  improbable,  that  Iniskean  will 
ever  rtee  mticJ)  above  its  |>msent  medtoerity. 

At  ^  bead  of  the  principal  seats  of  this  barony 
is  Kilbritain,  belonging  to  SaoipaoH  Staweli,  Esq, 
Mtqated  at  its  easitem  extremity  in  what  was  for- 
merly ci^led  the  cwtrei  of  Kilbritain.  The  house 
ii  a  spacious  and  handsome  boilding,  having  been 
enlarged  and  medernised  by  its  piesent  possessor. 

ft 

♦  This  li  one  oLthe  htgeti  dry  tncts,  not  tidcareoiis.  If  it  cooh 
posed  chiefly  of  snivel,  tbe  «)liitisl  puclqoe  qf  Oie  t(ei|;(iboHnii| 
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It  commands  a  view  of  Courtniasheny^bay,  from 
which  the  tide  ftowing  up  in  a  narrow  cluuMd! 
washes  the  southern  extremi^  of  the  deipttsne. 
The  eminence,  on  which  the  house  stands,  is  serered, 
on  the  east  and  weit  sides,  from  the  surrounding' 
hills  by  deep  glens,  richly  furnished  with  wood, 
which  in  some  places  rises  almost  to  their  tops^ 
The  variety  of  its  grounds,  and  the  quantity  o£  its 
timber,  joined  with  the  advantage  of  a  sea  viewv 
present  a  display  of  beauties  rarely  combined  in 
one  assemblage. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  Kilbritsas  is  Barleyfield, 
the  seat  of  Robert  Scaly,  Esq.  The  house^  built  a 
few  years  since  by  the  present  possessor,  is  large 
and  commodious,  the  demesne  weU  laid  out  and 
adorned  with  a  good  deal  of  flourishing  plantation. 
There  are  other  gentlemen's  seats  in  this  part  of. 
the  barony,  which  it  is  less  necessary  to  particu* 
lariae. 

On  the  northern  quarter,  the  principal  places,  de« 
serving  to  be  mentioned,  are  Conorvili^  and  Palace 
Anne.  The  former,  when  occupied  by  the  late 
Roger  Connor,  Esq.  wiio  fbt  many  years  suppoited 
a  stile  of  expensive  ho^ttalfty,  contained  a  qMici«» 
ous  mansKMi-house,  with  an  ample  range  of  com* 
plete  and  appropriaie  offices.  It  has  since  anfibred 
mnch  dilaindatioD,  and  is  at  present  possessed  by 

Mn 
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Mr.  'Gillman.  Palace  Anne,  an  early  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  Bernard  family^  possesses  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  timber,  and  is  altogether  a  re- 
spectable old  place.  It  is  at  present  inhabited  by 
the  representative  of  that  branch,  Arthur  Beamish 
Bernard,  Esq.  Both  these  seats  are  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Bandon. 

Advancing  southward,  the  country  in  general  is 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  with  an  intermixture  of 
gentlemen^s  seats,  the  principal  of  which  is  Mount 
Beamish,  much  improved  and  enlarged  by  its  pre* 
sent  possessor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beamish. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cloghnikilty  are  some 
old,  and  some  new  mansions.  The  chief  of  tlie 
former  is  in  the  island  of  Inchidony,  for  a  long  se« 
ries  of  years  a  principal  seat  of  the  Hungerford 
£unily.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice is  Wellfield,  the  seat  of  the'  Rev.  William 
Stewart,  a  gentleman  honourably  distinguished  in 
this  quarter  for  spirited  and  judicious  improvement. 
It  stands  upon  a  part  of  the  Earl  of  S&annon's 
estate,  taken  by  Mr.  Stewart,  a  few  years  since,  on  a 
lease  of  three  lives.  It  was  tlieu  in  a  rude  and  im- 
poverished state,  with  a  good  deal  of  wet  and  waste 
ground,  destitute  of  trees  or  proper  inclosures*  By 
draining,  dressing,  and  inclosing,  it  is  now  a  very 
bandsome,  lu;  well  as  productive  farm,  with  tlie  ad- 

dition 
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didon  of  an  excellent  house^  offices,  garden,  and 
plantations.  Mr.  Stewart  keeps  a  large  and  well 
managed  dairy,  Cloghnikilty,  which  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant,  affording  a>ready  market  for  the  milk.  From 
the  proximity  6f  the  town  he  derives  another  advan- 
tage in  the  article  of  street  dung,  which  is  brought 
to  tlie  farm  by  the  returning  cars.  By  this,  axid 
the  quantity  of  manure  the  bousing  of  his  cattle 
affords,  he  is  enabled  to  raise  great  crops,  without 
impairing  the  vigour  of  the  land,  which  is  thus  kept 
in  a  state  of  amelioration. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross  Carbery  are  also 
some  ancient,  and  some  modern  mansions.  Of  the 
former,  which  are  still  inhabited  by  the  representa- 
tires  of  the  old  families,  the  most  remarkable  is 
Bandufl^  the  seat  of  William  Morris,  Esq.  The 
house,  which  is  old,  and  joined  to  a  castle  of  still 
greater  antiquity,  stands  upon  a  rock,  rising  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  romantic  Vale,  surrounded  by 
steep  and  lofty  hills.  Of  the  trees^  which  were  for- 
merly very  abundant,  many  still  remain,  among 
which  are  a  yew,  and  some  beech  of  great  size.  A. 
very  singular  circumstance  occurs  here  of  a  rookejry 
in  a  grove  of  laurels. 

Of  the  new  houses  the  principal  are  one,  built  by 
Mr.  Smith,  at  Downeen,  where  that  family  has  been 
long  settled,  and  another,  at  Derry,  by  the  writer  of 
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this  account.  The  deoiesne,  on  which  the  latter 
stands,  has  an  agreeable  variety  of  hill  and  dak,  and, 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  "a  sea  view,  will,  iivhen 
the  projected  improvements  are  complete,  possess 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  rural  beauty. 

The  towns  of  west  Carbeiry  are  Skibbereen  and 
Castletownsend,  Baltimore,  once  a  place  of  more 
note  than  either,  having  long  since  dwindled  into 
the  village  state.  Skibbereen,  without  patronage  or 
encouragement,  has,  from  the  mere  circumstances 
of  its  situation,  become  populous,  thriving,  and 
wealthy.  Like  Cloghnikilty,  its  trade  with  Cork 
is  chiefly  carried  on  by  land  carriage,  though  it  has 
ibe  advantage  of  a  navigable  river,  on.  which  light* 
era  can  approach  to  the  town,  and  sloops  to  Abbey- 
strowry  bridge,  about  half  a^  mile  b^low  it.  The 
general  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  renders  the 
communication  by  sea  always  uncertain,  and  often 
tedious.  Here  are  bolting  mills,  porter  and  beer 
breweries,  and  but  lately  it  possessed  an  extensive 
distillery  of  whiskey.  It  has  a  crowded  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  four  yearly  fairs,  at  all  of  which, 
besides  the  other  usual  articles  of  merchandize, 
very  large  qnantities  of  coarse  linens  and  yam 
are  exposed  to  sale.  The  circumstances,  to  wliich 
this  town  owes  its  rapid  advancement,  are,  a  great 
and  increasing  population  in  the  neighbouring  dis^ 

tricts, 
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tricts,  and  the  want  of  any  rival  to  share  with  it  in 
supplying  their  wants.  The  great  demand  for  shop 
goods  in  a  short  tia\e  enriches  the  retailer^  who 
then,  enlarging  his  scale,  becomes  a  merchant,  and 
employs  his  capital  in  enterprizes  of  more  expence 
and  magnitude.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
town,  however,  is  not  very  indicative  of  either  riches 
or  comforts.  The  middle  part  has  some  good  houses, 
bat  the  approaching  streets,  or  radier  lanes,  hardly 
passable  in  winter,  are  lined  with  rows  of  thatched 
cabins  of  the  worst  and  dirtiest  description.  The 
town  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Hen.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  con^derable  tract  of  good  level 
land,  with  which  there  is  at  present  but  little  com- 
munication. A  bridge  thrown  across  here  would 
afford  an  opportunity,  which  the  proprietor  will  pro- 
bably hereafter  embrace,  of  improving  and  enlarg- 
ing the  town,  as  well  as  increasing  most  considera- 
bly the  value  of  the  estate.  Half  the  old  town  ^be- 
longs to  William  Wrixon  Becher,  Esq.  and  half  to 
Samuel  Townsend  and  Samuel  Wright,  Esqrs.  That 
part  on  the  west  side,  called  Bridgetown,  is  the 
estate  of  Richard  Bqyle  Townsend,  Esq,  who  is  also 
proprietor  of  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Skibbereen  was  originally  called  Stapletown,  a 
name  not  very  happily  exchanged  for  its  present 
appeUadoft. 

.    2  X  Castle 
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Castle-Townsend,  the  first  and  principal  seat  of 
-.  the  family,  whose  name  it  bears,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  neat  and  well  built  village  adjoining  tbe 
mansion-house,  on  the  west  side,  until  improved  and 
extended  by  its  late  possessor,  Richard  Townsend, 
Esq.  a  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  and  many 
years  b,  representative  of  this  county  in  parliament. 
A  new  custom-house  was  built  here  for  the  district 
of  Baltimore,  in  place  of  the  old  one,  wliich  stood  at 
Bridgetown,  and  such  was  the  encouragement  Mr. 
Townsend  gave  for  building,  as  well  as  the  desire  of 
being  near  a  man  beloved,  admired,  and  respected 
in  a  degree,  which  only  those  who  knew  him  can 
justly  appretiate,  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  a  new 
town  arose,  numbering  among  its  inhabitants  more 
persons  of  respectability  than  ar<$  usually  found  in 
such  a  situation.  In  this  respect  it  still  continues  to 
maintain  its  character,  even  under  the  disadvantage 
of  the  present  proprietor's  seclusion  from  his  country 
and  friends,  a  circumstance,  whether  ariiting  from 
Actual  or  supposed  necessity,  always  to  be  lamented! 
There  are  niany  genteel  families,  some  perma- 
nently, others  occasionally  resident,  who  live  in 
pleasant  and  friendly  association.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  utmost  of  its  attainment,  being  ill 
calculated  for  a  town  of  any  importance  from  the 
general  nature  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  which  are 

very 
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very  rocky  and  coarse.  Good  pasture  and  meadow 
land  are  hardly  to  be  bad  at  any  price,  and  provisions 
are  for  tbe  most  part  rery  dear,  fish  <^xcepted,  of 
which  iu  fine  weather  there  is  commonly  a  sufficient 
supply.  The  situation  is  too  sequestered  to  adn^it 
much  trade.  Something,  however,  is  done,  chiefly 
in  the  corn  business,  by  Thomas  Townsend  Somer^ 
vill^,  Esq.  who  has  the  best  bouse  here,  and,  next  to 
Mr.  Townsend*s,  the  best  demesne. 

Baltimore  was  once  a  borough  town,  governed  by 
a  sovereign  and  burgesses,  under  a  charter  granted 
by  James  the  first,  frpm  whom  this  island  derived 
many  political  regulatipns.  This  distinction  was 
probably  obtained  by  the  celebrity  of  its  port,  at  a 
tim^  when  the  inner  partSjOf  th^  country  were  little 
cultivated.  The  cause  pf  its  honours  was,  however^ 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  occasion  of  its  ruin.  In 
the  year  1631^, two  pirati9al , vessels  from  Algiers 
Entered  the  harbour  at  dead  pf  night,  the  crews  of 
which,  not  satisfied  wi(li  .the  plunder  of  the  town, 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Their 
treacherous  conductor,  a  Dungarvan  fisherman,  was 
aftennrards  executed,  but  Baltimore  never  recovered 
the  effects  of  the  disaster.  Though  the  corporation 
fell  into  disuse,  it  still  continued  to  send  members 
to  parliament  until  the  union.  The  superior  advan- 
tages of  Skibbereen's  more  central  situation  leave  it 
2x2  without 
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without  much  hope  of  any  material  adyancemeDt. 
Baltimore^  with  a  considerable  tract  in  its  vicinity  for 
the  most  part  very*  rugged,  is  now  the  projierty  of 
Lord  Carbery. 

Crookhaven,  if  the  excellence  of  a  harbour  were 
alone  sufficient  to  confer  prosperity,  might  hope  for 
no  common  share.  But  the  remoteness  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  the  rocky  rudeness  of  its  shores  forbid  it 
to  expect  any  other  advantages,  than  what  may  arise 
from  an  occasional  intercourse  with  vessels  putting 
in  there  from  contrary  ivinds. 

There  are  several  seats  in  West  Carbery,  the 
principal  of  which  belong  to  the  families  of  Becher 
and  Townsend,  allied  to  each  other  by  early  inter- 
marriages. The  demesne  of  CastIe-To\^send j  which 
embraces  both  sides  of  the  upper  harbour,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  river^  possesses  a  diversified 
richness  of  scenery,  of  which  the  pencil,  not  the 
pen,  may  give  an  adequate  idea.  The  river^  alter- 
nately contracting  and  expanding  its  winding  chan- 
nel, now  collects  into  a  narrow  streight,  now  spreads 
into  an  extensive  lake.  The  hilk,  which  rise  from 
its  shores  at  either  side,  sometimes  rocky  and  ab- 
rupt, and  sometimes  with  more  gradual  acclivity, 
are  for  the  most  part  thickly  wooded.  The  form 
of  their  summits,  differing  in  character,  corresponds 
in  variety  with  the  lower  grounds,' some  of  them 

bold, 
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bold,  rocky,  and  majestic,  others  of  an  interesting 
appearance,  though  n  less  strongly  marked.  The 
harbour  of  Castle  haven,  with  its  venerable  castlef 
a  large  island  at  its  mouth,  many  bold  projections 
of  rocky  coast,  and  the  ocean  immeasurably  ex-' 
tended  beyond  tbem  all,  present  themselves  in  dif« 
ferent  points  of  view  from  several  parts  of  the 
grounds.  Indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  beauties 
of  the  place  is  the  perpetual  change  of  prospect, 
which  almost  every  change  of  situation  presents. 
A  new  approach  now  making  through  the  demesne^ 
on  the  west  side,  exhibits  successively  all  these  va- 
rying views  with  happy  effect.  Some  of  the  timber 
is  old,  the  greater  part  is  due  to  the  taste  and  judg^ 
ment  of  the  late  proprietor,  and  much  has  been 
added'  by  the  present  possessor  and  his  amiable 
lady,  whosd  absence  has  not  diminished  the  interest 
they  take  in  its  concerns. 

AflSuiown  was  once  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Becher  family,  from  whom  it  passed'  to  the  Hutcfa^ 
insons,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  f6rty  years  has 
experienced  many  owners.  It  has  at  length  reverted 
to  the  original  family,  being  now  possessed  by  Henry 
Becher,  Esq.  (second  son  of  Mr.  Becher  of  Holly- 
brook;)  It  has  a  well  inclosed  demesne,  deer-park, 
and  gardens,*and  is  still  a  respectable  old  ptac^. 

Appertaining 
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Appertaining  to  the  same  familyi  are  HoUybrook, 
the  seat  of  Richard  Becber,  Esq.  and  Creagh,  plea- 
lantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hen,  three 
miles  below  Skibl>ereen,  the  seat  of  William  Wrix- 
on  Becher,  Esq.  Both  these  gentlemen  possess 
very  considerable  estates  in  this  barony.  William 
W.  Becher,  a  very  accomplished  young  man,  is 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  William  Wrixon,  Esq,  of 
Ballygiblin,  in  Duhallow,  bet\yeen  which  place  and 
Creagh  he  holds  a  divided  residence.  TheJatter 
estate  he  inherits  from  his  maternal  uncle.  * 

Whitehall,  tlie  seat  of  Samuel  Townsend,  Esq. 
stands  on  tt^  east  side  of  Rincolisky,  or  Roaring- 
water-bay.  It  ei^oys  every  advantage  of  land  and 
water,  but  from  the  nature  of  its  situation  is  -unfa- 
vourably circumstanced  for  the  growth  of  trees.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ground  commands  one  of  the 
grandest  prospects  to  be  found  any  where,  an  im- 
mense expanse  of  water  exjtending  from  Cape  Clear 
on  one. side. to  the  Mizen^head  upon  the  other. 
Tlie  depth  of  this  great  bay  is  proportioned  to  iu 
breadtli,  its  shores  are^  diversified  by  many  jutting 
points  and  headlands,  on  several  of  wliich  are  min- 
ed castles,  and  its  ample  bosom  is  inlaid  with  a  g^reat 

number 

*  The  late  Henry  Becher,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  tlic  greateit  boprt, 
whoae  premature  death,  io  the  year  1*783,  in  conteqoeoce  of  a  gmiabtit 
wound  accidentally  receiTed,  was  most  ^ncerely  ai  well  as  dctei  redly 
lamented,  and  by  few  more  than  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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Bomber  of  verdant  islands,  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  cape  forms  a  fine  termination  to  the 
land  view  on  the  left,  and  the  rocky  summit  of 
Mountgabpel  appears  to  gre^t  advantage  in  the 
back  ground  on  the  right.  Some  of  the  islands  are 
large,  and  contain  a  great  many  inhabitants;  others 
small,  and  uted  only  for  smnmer  feeding,  arcT  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  their  pasture*  Exclu- 
sive of  these  oousiderations,  they  are  extremely 
useful  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  form- 
ing many  secure  stations  for  vessels. 

There  are  several  other  seats  oid  as  ivell  as 
new,  in  west  Carboy,  of  which  Jew  ate  sufficiently 
ioteresting  to  require  a  particular  deiMfiptton.  A 
bare  catalogue  of  names  and  places  can  convey 
little  information  of  importance,  and  none  of  enter- 
tainment. Of  the  new  houses^  the  most  d^ierving 
of  mention  seem  to  be  Newcourt,  the  seat  of 
Becher  Fleming,  Esq.  handsomely  situated  on  the 
Islen,  two  miles  below  Skibbereen,  and  a  large  and 
commodious  dwelling  house  on  the  harbour  of  Glan- 
dore,  built  by  Willi&m  Limrick,  Esq.,  colonel  in 
the  East, India  service,  and  lately  returned  after  a 
long  residence  in  diat  country.  .  ^ 

In  enumerating  the  houses  of  this  barony,  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  unnoticed  those  of  the 
clergy^  the  increase  of  whicb|  now   unfortunately 

suspended 
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tttspcniled  through  want  of  timber,  is  so  important 
to  our  church  establishment  Glebe-houses  lately 
built  are  those  of  Afladown,  Creagh,  Kilmeen,  and 
Kilinaloda  in  the  diocese  of  Boss,  and  of  Bally- 
mony  and  Rathclareen  in  the  diocese  of  Cork. 
These  are  inhabited  by  their  rcspectire  incumbents, 
and  have  been  all  built  within  the  last  twenty -five 
years.  The  plan  and  construction  of  the  new 
houses,  with  their  offices  and  accommodations, 
place  them  aifaong  the  best  description  of  what 
may  be  called  the  second  class  of  habitations  in 
the  county.  There  are  few  parishes  without  some 
glebe-land,  though  in  general  the  glebes  are  small, 
curtailed  ai|d  lopped,  probably  from  time  to  time, 
by  neighbouring  landholders,  to  whom  the  frequent 
insecurity  of  the  times  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the 
incumbent  afforded  too  much  opportunity.* 

In  several  parishes  titlies  are  divided  into  recto- 
'  rial  and  vicarial.  Of  the  former,  some  belong  to 
lay  improprietors,  and  others  to  different  dignities 
and  prebends.  The  tithes,  of  course,  are  sometimes 
I  held  by  tithe-farmers,  and  sometimes  managed  by 
the  incumbent.  In  consequence  of  increasing  cul- 
ture and  increasing  prices  for  the  produce   of  the 

land, 

•  Tlie  Carberies,  accordinf  to  Smith,  oontaia  Uurty-nine  pambeit 

,  (pari  of  tome  running  into  oUier  barootet)aDd  196321   plantation 

acret;  plowhmdf  766,  tIz.  366  io  East,  and  400  ia  West  Carbery. 
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land,  benefices  have  of  late  risen  greatly  in  value, 
pmrticulariy  in  those  places,  which  have  come  latest 
into  cultivatioh.  In  an  extent  of  country  varying 
so  much  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  soil,  situation, 
and  produce,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  average 
estimate.  Generally  speaking,  a  good  acre  of  pota- 
toes  brings  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings,  of  wheat 
fiom  eight  to  ten,  of  barley  nearly  the  same,  of  oats 
from  five  to  seven,  of  bay  (which  in  some  parts,  par- 
ticidarly  of  West  Carbery,  is  not  tithed)  from  four 
to  six.  Flax,  when  the  other  tithe  is  taken  by  the 
occupier,  is  usually  charged  by  modus  of  two  shil- 
lings for  each,  half  peck  of  seed  sowed.  When  the 
dinner's  tithe  is  taken  in  kind,  the  flax  goes  with 
it.  In  some  places,  particularly  near  towns  where 
the  tradesmen  often  purchase  tithes  as  a  provision 
for  their  families,  the  rates  are  higher.  In  many 
places  also,  where  the  crops  are  poor,  the  rateage  is 
sower. 

Protestant  parish  .schools  are  few  in  number, 
and  for  the  most  part  ill  attended ;  but  there  are 
many  petty  schools  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  kept  by  Roman  Catholic  teach- 
ers, and,  instruction  being  obtained  on  easy  terms,* 
generally  full  of  scholars.  Reading  English, 
2  Y  writing 

♦  Young  children  pay  abont  Ss.  6«1.  or  3s.  per  quarter  for 
feaming  to  read.  Writing  and  arithmetic  are  charged  much 
hi||ier. 
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writing,  aad  arithmetic  are  the  branches  taught,  the 
qualifications  of  die  master  excelling  most  in  the 
two  last  Irish  is  the  language,  in  which  the  com- 
mon people  usually  converse,  several  of  them  be- 
ing unacquainted  with  any  other.  English  is  most 
spoken  in  towns  and  villages,  where  almost  every 
inhabitant  understands  it,  as  do  the  better  order  of 
farmers  in  general.  The  use  of  it  seems  to  be 
rather  increasing. 

Of  waste  lands*,  mountain  and  rock  excepted^ 
the  quantity  is  much  less  than  Arom  the  frequent 
ruggedness  of  the  land  might  be  expected.  Almost 
every  practicable  spot  of  dry  soil  is  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  producing  occasionally  potatoes  and 
com.  Appearances  of  waste  and  neglect  are  often 
seen,  which  are  ratlier  the  consequence  than  the 
want  of  cropping,  I  mean  fields  let  out  after  an  in- 
judicious course  of  exhausting  crops.  The  species 
of  land,  most  rarely  attempted  to  be  reclaimed,  are 

swamps 

4-  There  is  one  description  of  waste,  which,  however  little  it  may 
enter  into  present  coDteoiplatiOD,  »will  probably  hereafter  consti- 
tute an  important   olgect  for  industrious  enterprize.— I  mean  the 

,  strands.  These  I  look  upon  to  be  reclaimable  at  an  expence  al- 
together trifling,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  the  acquisition. 
That,  which  surrounds  the  island  of  Inchidony  near  Cloghnikilty, 
contains   some   hundreds  of  acres.    The  ^levation  of   its  suHk» 

'  wonkl  require  litUe  height  of  wall,  and  the  great  shelter  of  the 
situation  would  render  any  embankment  secure.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstructions  arises  from  the  number  of  contiguoua  pro- 
prietorships*   The  other  strands  are  equally  practicable. 
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swamps  and  turf-bogs;  farmers  in  general  being 
▼ery  inexpert  in  the  art  of  draining.  Works  of 
this  kind  are  seldom  undertaken  but  by  gentlemen, 
and  none  better  reward  the  labour  and  expence. 
In  the  interior  and  less  populous  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict there  are  many  considerable  tracts  of  this  des- 
cription, some  of  which  must  be  shortly  resorted  to 
for  fuel,  the  smaller  bogs  near  the  sea  coast  being 
almost  exhausted. 

Of  Taluable  minerals  little  as  yet  appears.  Iron 
is  sufficiently  abundant,  but  useless  for  want  of 
means  to  smelt  it.  Lead  and  copper  are  probably 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  many  hills.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  former  has  been  found  at  the  Leap, 
on  the  estate  of  Samuel  Jervois,  Esq.  the  quality 
of  which  seems  to  be  good.  Copper  certainly  ex- 
ists in  a  hill  on  the  east  side  of  Glandore  harbour, 
evinced  by  the  ashes  of  a  small  turf-bog,  which  are 
so  impregnated  with  that  metal  as  to  destroy  all 
vegetation  within  their  reach.  The  farmers  are 
obliged  to  remove  them  from  their  yards  with  great 
care.  This  may  hereafter  lead  to  some  useful  dis- 
covery*. On  the  estate  of  the  gentleman  above^ 
2  Y  2  mentioned 

♦  la  the  Deighbourhood  of  CktUefreke  Uiere  m  anoUier  imall 
bog  of  iimilar  description,  but  nther  more  strongly  impregnate^ 
with  that  mineral.  I  have  seen  at  Lord  Carbery's  »  half-bturne^ 
turf  entirely  incnmted  with  copper. 
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mentioned  Mr.  Carne,  undertaker  of  the  Dun* 
more  mine  in  Barryroe,  lately  discovered  a  narrow 
rein  of  calcareous  shistus,  which  produces  a  dark- 
Coloured  lime.  It  does  not  seem  likely  to  turn  to 
much  account.  I  found  a  small  vein  of  tl^e  same 
kind, among  the  cliffs  at  Courtmasherry. 

To  many  parts  of  this  barony  naturse  has  been 
sufficiently  prodigal  of  wild  and  romantic  beauties, 
in  many  places  much  impaired  by  the  destrucuon 
or  diminution  of  the  native  woods.     The  scenery 
about  the  Leap  at  the  head  of  Glandore  harbour^ 
where  ^  good  deal  of*  timber  still  remains,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.     The  lien   in  its  very  winding 
course  from  Skibbereen  to  Baltimore,  irotwitlistand- 
ing  the  general  nakedness  of  its  shores,  ^exhibits  a 
g^eat  dale  of  agreeable  and  striking  variety.     One 
of 'the  most  remarkable   places,  which  wants  no- 
thing but  wood  to  render  it  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
singular,   is  a  salt-water  lake   about  three  miles 
south-west  of  Skibbereen,  called  Loughhine.     It  is 
surrounded  by  hills  of  different  forms  and  heights, 
one  of  which,  more  steep  and  lofty  than   the  rest, 
adds  much  grandeur  to  the  scepe.     Near  the  middle 
is  a  small  island,  irendered  more  picturesque  by  tlie 
ruinsof  anold  building.  Thehills  encircle  it  so  close- 
ly as  to  bide  all  appearance  of  communication  with 
its  source.  The  outlet,  which  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 

unce 
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tamce  firDm  the  sea,  is  very  narrow,  the  tide  ebbiog 
and  flowing  over  a  stony  bottom  with  great  violence 
&nd  rapidity.  It  produces  scallops,  and  oysters 
jtUke  remarkable  for  their  diminutive  size  and  the  ' 
excellence  of  their  %vour.  The  circumference  is 
about  two  miles,  nearly  circular,  and  the  depth  in 
soaie  parts  fifty  fathom.  From  this  circumstance 
it  should  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  some  natu<* 
ral  convulsion  or  subsidence  of  the  earth,  as  tlie 
mere  wearing  and  attrition  of  the  waves  could  ne* 
rer  have  occasioned  so  vast  a  depth.  Tlie  fresh 
water  running  into  it  is  very  inconsiderable.  The 
surrounding  lands  are  tlie  estate  of  Lord  Carbery. 

To  those,  that  are  fond  of  pature's  wilder  wdrks, 
of  "  caves  and  cliffs  in  fell  confusion  torn,'*  the 
rocks  and  promontories,  that  guard  the  coast,  afford 
abundant  food  for  wonder  and  contemplation.  Oa 
South  Downeen,  the  seat  of  Richard  Smith,  Esq. 
are  some  deep  and  narrow  chasms,  perpendicularly 
steep,  and  of  considerable  extent,  into  which  the 
sea  forces  a  passage  at  bottom. 

On  another  part  of  the  same  grounds,  at  the 
foot  of  a  very  high  and  romantic  cliff,  a  small  ope 
appears,  which  is  closed,  when  the  tide  rises,  but  at 
low  water  may  be  entered  by  a  small  boat.  This 
leads  to  a  stupendous  excavation  in  the  solid  rock, 
the  sides  of  which  are  in  some  places  perpendicu- 
larly 
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larly  steep,  and  the*  overarching  roof  of  great 
height.  The  depth  of  the  water  beneath,  the  extent 
and  altitude  of  the  cave,  which,  never  admitting  the 
light  of  day,  can  be  only  viewed  by  candles  or 
torches,  and  the  loud  reverberation  of  the  lowest 
sounds,  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and  ad- 
miration. From  this  great  cave  are  passages,  which 
lead  to  others,  the  inmost  recesses  of  which  remain 
to  be  explored ;  for,  the  apprehension  of  being  shut 
in  by  the  watry  door  forbids  the  curious  visitant  to 
prolong  his  stay.  Grand  as  it  is,  few  people  are 
ambitious  of  such  a  mausoleum,  and  a  sudden  shift 
of  wind  to  the  south  would  certainly  lead  to  such  a 
conclusion.  The  country  people  relate  marvellous 
stories  of  the  extent  and  m^nitude  of  the  inner 
pi&rts,  but  evidently  the  fictions  of  fear-wrought 
fancy.  Though  all  have  heardj  none  have  seen  tlie 
wonders  so  described. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  agriculture  of  this^  district 
is  in  a  state  of  advancement.  Among  the  conmion 
farmers  clover,  almost  unknown  twenty  years  ago,  is 
very  frequently  cultivated,  though  in  small  patches, 
for  summer  soiling.  Grass  seeds  are  sowed  by 
many,  and  often  saved  for  sale.  The  potatoe  crops 
are  frequently  good,  and,  where  most  carefully  cul- 
tivated, hardly  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  part. 
Eight,  ten^  and  twelve  tons  are  sometimes  produced 

from 
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from  an  acre. .  These  are  generally  followed  by 
wheat  or  barley,  winter  fallows  becoming  every  day 
more  rare.  Full  crops  of  barley  are  frequently 
seen,  but  tlie  average  of  the  wh^tproduce.<  is  in- 
ferior, in  quantity  as  well  as. quality,  to  those  of  the 
east  and  north-east  parts  of  the  county.  I  believe 
it  does  not  often  exceed  four  bags  per  acre*. 

Among  gentlemen  farmers  the  improvement  has 
been  still  greater.  Their  lands,  in  general,  are 
more  skilfully  as  well  as  more  carefully  cultivated 
than  formerly.  Draining  and  irrigation  are  begin- 
ning to  be  known  and  practised.  Clover  and  grass 
seeds  are  in  great  use,  cattle  more  housed,  and 
fanning  implements  of  better  description.  Furze 
hedges  are  still  the  usual  mode  of  indosure  with 
all. 

That  general  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn 
from  particular  premises,  is  a  logical  maxim,  which 
those,  who  are  most  bound  to  observe,  are  some- 
times the  readiest  to  forget.  The  varieties  of  soil, 
situation,  add  numberless  other  circumstances  at- 

tending 

*  It  diou!d  be  observett,  that  an  avtrage  estimate  of  oorps  in 
tbii  country  givea  an  erroDeou*  idea  of  the  actual  fertility.  Cropf . 
in  general  are  good  or  bail,  not  §o  much  from  the  nature  of  the 
toil  at  tbe  satnre  of  the  husbandry.  Some  grounds  indeed  seem 
to  be  unfit  for  wheat  and  barley;  all  tractable  soils  under  proper 
aianagrnneat  will   give  great  crops  of  potatoes  and  oats. 
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tending  agriculture,  are  so  great,  that  writen  on 
this  subject  should  be  particularly  cautious  in  draw- 
ing inferences  and  laying  down  rules.  Every  per- 
son,  conversant  with  books  t>f  husbandryy  must  have 
observed  many  instances  of  positive*  assertion^ 
founded  on  doubtful  or  erroneous  grounds,  and 
certain  eonclusions  deduced  from  uncertain  pre* 
mises.  Things  almost  incredible  are  hastily  stated 
as  facts,  ivitbout  considering  that  the  effects,  impu* 
ted  to  one  cause,  might  have  originated  fftym  an- 
other. One  says  diat  lime  is  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble manures,  another  tliat  it  is  the  worst.  Both 
may,  perhaps,  be  locally  right  p  certainly  both  are 
generally  wrong.  It  has  been  lately  asserted,  that 
the  presence  or  proximity  of  the  barberry  is  per- 
nicious to  wheat,  and  the  fact  is  considered  as  fully 
ascertained  from  the  test  of  sufficient  experiment. 
That  such  an  effect  may  be  within  the  power  of 
nature,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny,  biit  it  comes  in 
much  too  questionable  a  shape  for  ready  assent.  An 
effect  so  extraordinary,  so  improbable,  and  so  revolt- 
ing against  common  experience,  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  a  seriesof  the  most  incontrovertible  proofs. 
Tliat  the  wheat  in  its  vicinity  might  have  been  re- 
peatedly 

*  See  the  pre&ce  to  EsnyB  on  agrieultojre  and  plantiog,  men- 
tioned in  (he  nccount  of  Courcy's^:  in  *which  are  mme  very  juat 
stricturca  on  writers  of  this  <ie9criptio«. 
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peaiedly  blasted,  we  may  freely  admit ;  but  might 
not  this  have  happened,  thougli  the  shrub  hkd  never 
existed  ?  As  long  as  the  effect  can  be  otherwise 
accounted  for,  I  must  certainly  be  excused  from 
Joiatng  in  condemnation  of  the  poor  barberry. 
One  instance  of  its  innocence  fidls  within  my  own 
Jsnowledge.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross  I  lately 
took  notice  of  a  few  barberries,  growing  in  a  hedge 
on  the  south  side  of  a  small  field^.  The  situation^ 
of  coarse,  was  such  as  to  favour  any  influence  they 
coald  have  on  the  crop,  the  wind  blowing  so  fre- 
quently from  that  point.  The  field  has  been  for 
^ars  under  a  continual  rotation  of  potatoes  and 
wheat.  To  my  question,  respecting  the  general 
quality  of  the  latter,  it  was  answered,  tliat  the  cropi 
were  uniformly  good.  Last  summer  it  was  under 
wheat;  and  as  it  often  came  in  my  view,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  fully  satisfied,  that  these  bar«^ 
berries,  at  least,  had  done  no  harm.  Blights  are 
here  observed  to  attend  particular  situations.  Wheat 
is  the  only  grain,  that  appears  to  suffer  much,  and 
we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  the  cause  not  to  the 
mysterious  influence  of  poisonous  plants,  but  to 
the  more  obvious  and  probable  operation  of  chil«» 
ling  winds  and  an  unfriendly  soil.  Even  these, 
however,  are  n«t  the  sole   agents.    Unfavourable 

2  Z  situations 

*  It    bad  farmerly  brcu  a  gnrdeo  or  orrhard. 
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situations  and  indifferent  soil  sometimes  prodace 
a  good  crop,  while  places  better  circumstanced  suf- 
fer occasional  injury.  A  complete  developement 
of  the  cause  is  probably  beyond  the  attainment  of 
human  sagacity.  What  has  been  here  said|  tends 
only  to  suppress  the  extravagance  of  hasty  judg- 
ment ;  one  would  by  no  means  discourage  that  in* 
genuity  of  research,  which  may  ultimately  lead  to 
useful  discovery* 

Another  instance  of  gigantic  effects  from  pigmy 
causes  appears  in  the  account,  given  to  the  public, 
of  some  scores  of  sheep  dying  suddenly,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  fed  one  night  upon  a  pasture 
irrigated  in  the  autumnal  season.  The  fact  of  their 
death  I  shall  readily  admit,  presuming  it  impossi- 
ble tliat  the  authpr  could  misrepresent  or  be  mis- 
taken in  that  point,  but  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  cause.  No  person  here 
is  a  stranger  to  the  pernicious  effect  some  of  our 
moist  pastures  have  upon  sheep,  by  introducing  or 
breeding  iu  the  liver  insects,  which  at  length  con- 
sume it,  and  destroy  the  sheep.  But  die  disease, 
tliough  it  appears  to  be  incurable,  ad^^auces  gra- 
dually to  the  animal's  dissolution.  They  eveu 
thrive  for  a  while,  and  fatten  upon  the  pasture, 
which  ultimately  proves  mortal.  That  an  herbage, 
so  n&turally  produced,  should  operate  not  only  as 

a  deadly 
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a  de&dly  but  an  immediate*  poison,  seems  more 
than  problematical.  Autumn  is  the  very  time,  when 
our  streams  and  rivers  are  most  apt  to  overflow  and 
irrigate  their  banks ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  sheep 
being  poisoned  by  it  ?  Here  again  I  must  urge 
toy  own  experience,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
supposed  fact.  At  Courtmasherry  I  was,  for  many 
years,  in  the  habit  of  irrigating  a  large  meadow, 
sometimes  mowed  and  sometimes  pastured.  £x- 
€:ept  during  the  time  of  mowing  and  saving  hay,, 
the  irrigation  never  ceased,  unless  from  want  of 
xvater,  which  flowed  most  copiouslv  from  Septem- 
>  ber  to  May.  Sheep  of  every  description,  Leicester 
and  common,  ewes  and  wethers,  were  constantly 
fed  on  it,  without  any  perceptible  difference  be- 
tween spring  and  autumn.  I  tlo  not  say,  that  what 
did  not  happen  at  Courtmasherry  might  not '  hare 
happened  elsewhere,  but  I  think  I  have  said' 
enough  to  justify  my  disbelief  of  the  fact.  What 
adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  vernal  irrigation  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  salutary.  That  the  same  cause  ope- 
rating in  the  same  manner  should  produce  oppo- 
site effects  in  different  seasons,  may  perhaps  be 
2  2  2  true, 

*  b  it  possible  those  sheep  nay  have  died,  as  cows  sometimes 
dO|  from  aii  orerduse  of  very  succulent  herbage  ?  Sheep  are  par* 
ticalarfy  food^  of  the  grass  prodiioed  by  irrigatioii.'*-So  Weed  arc 
aU  cattle.  Perhaps  they  died  of  the  shepherd.  One  is  disponed  t« 
prefer  any  thing  to  so  improbable^  a  cause. 
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true,  but  is  not  very  probable.  But  if  there  be 
argument  for  it,  there  is  also  argument  against  it, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  would  recommend  to 
agriculturists  not  to  lend  too  ready  an  ear  to  mar- 
vellous and  extravagant  relations,  to  consult  tbeit 
own  judgments,  and  to  admit  nothing,  which  mili^ 
tates  against  common  sense>  as  fact,  before  it  be  es- 
tablished  by  proofs  too  clear  to  be  controverted, 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  I  have  now  sheep  feed* 
ing  on  the  same  watered  meadow,  without  ap- 
prehension^ of  their  dying  by  any  thing  but  the 
butcher. 

Before  I  conclude  this  section,  I  must  intro- 
duce my  reader  to'  a  set  of  fishermen,  of  whosDi 
probably,  none  but  those,  who  reside  in  their  vici^ 
nage,  have  ever  heard.  Among  the  peculiarities 
attending  this  fishery  are  the  implements  employ- 
ed, which  are  all  agricultural.  Ross  strand,  and  the 
^great  sandy  beach  near  Castlefreke,  are  the  scene 
of  these  curious  and  *  uncommon  operations.  A 
species  of  small  eel,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
length,  with  a  sl\arp  snout,  and  almost  transparent 
body,  inliabits  these  sands  in  prodigious  abundance. 
They  are  a  very  nice  fish  for  the  table,  in  flavour 
somewhat  resembling  the  smelt.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  they  make  their  appearance  on  the 
coast,  and  are  then  taken  with  small  nets  of  very 

close 
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close  mesh.  In  the  months  of  September  and  Oc« 
tober,  they  come  higher  up  upon  the  sand,  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning.  The.  velocity,  with  which  they 
piierce  ihrough  th^  sand  by  means  of  their  slender 
bodies  and  pointed  qoses,  is  surprising ;  for,  unless 
imiDediately  securdd,  they  work  down  and  are  out 
of  sight  When  the  tide  .has  retired,  the  peasants 
collect  in  great  numbers  on  the  strand,  with  shovels 
and  baskets,  and  seldom  fail  to  return  with  a  full 
load,  the  men  taming  up  the  sand,  and  the  wo- 
men and  boys  collecting  the  fish  Night  as  well  as 
day  is  employed  in  this  operation.  I  think  I  am 
within  bounds  in  spying,  tliat  I  have  this  season,  in 
which  they  have  appeared  in  unusual  abundance, 
seen  a  tlioosand  persons  at  one  time  engaged  in 
this  worl^  exhibiting  a  most  curious  and  enteitain- 
ing  scene.  Sometimes  they  stand  up  to  the  mid- 
dle in  water,  and  scraping  through  the  sand,  wiih  , 
an  old  reaping-hook  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick, 
throw  them  on  tlie  shore.  They  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Cloghnikilty,  and,  while  the  season  lasts, 
contribute  materially  to  the  subsistence  of  the  poor. 
Tbe  Cloghnikilty  and  Courtmashdrry  strands  also 
supply  them,  but  in  less  plenty.  These  strands 
ako  produce  great  quantities  of  cockles,  together 
with  a  fi:|b  resembling  a  large  muscle,  but  opening 
at  the  side  instead  of  the  end.     The  former  inhabits 

the 
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the  sandy,  the  other  the  muddy,  parts  of  the  strand. 
At  Courtraasherry^  famous  for  those  of  large  size, 
tliere  is  a  second  sort  of  cocUe,  with  a  smooth  shell, 
which  lives  in  deeper  water,  and  is  seldom  found 
but  when  dirown  in  by  storms.  )n  the  memorable 
gale  of  December,  1796,  vast  heaps  of  these  Were 
driven  on  shore  in  a  naked  state,  deprived  of  their 
shelly  covering  by  the  uncommon  ftiry  of  the  tern- 
pest. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


BARONY   OF   KINALMEAKY. 


KINALMEAKY,  a  small  barony,  once  forming 
a  part  of  Carber}%  which  it  joins  on  the  north-east 
quarter,  contains  5  parishes,  62  plowlands,  and 
19273<  acres  plantation  measure.  So  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  a 
mere  wild,  overgrown  and  encumbered  with  woods 
and  bogs,  affording  shelter  and  security  only  to 
wolves  and  robbers.  Though,  like  the  rest  of  the 
country,  pretty  generally  reclaimed,  and  containing 
a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  many  parts  are 
still  coarse  and  rugged,  and  retain  traces  of  their 
wild  and  woodland  state.  The  billy  parts,  which 
constitute  the  far  greater  proportion,  are  for  the 
most  part  poor,  shallow,  and  stony.  Some  of  those 
near  Bandon  on  the  north  side,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's 
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shire^s  estate^  have,  from  the  convenience  of  the 
town's  manure,  and  the  persevering  industry  of  its 
inliabitants,  received  a  degree  of  improvement,  of 
which  they  seemed  almost  incapable.  On  the 
west  side  of  Bandon  the  Und  rises  for  the  distance 
of  tluee  or  four  miles  with  gradual  acclivity,  the 
upper  parts  of  which  consisted  entirely,  until  within 
a  few  years^back,  of  hog  and  moorlapd.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  this  tract  is  the  estate  of  Thomas 
Poole,  Esq.  by  whose  judicious  encouragement  a 
dreary  waste  is  daily  becoming  productive  and  well 
inhabited  land.  He  gives  leases  of  twenty-one 
years  at  a  low  rent,  builds  good  farm-bouses,  and 
allows  the  teoants  for  the  first  seven  years  a  suffi* 
cient  quantity  of  sea-sand.  Under  such  encourage- 
ment tenants  are  never  wanting,  improvement  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  the  face  of  the-country  experiences 
a  liappy  alteration,  and  both  landlord  and  farmer 
fiind  their  account  in  it.  Grounds,  originally  not 
exceeding  five  or  six  shillings  per  acre  in  value, 
become  well  worth  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings.*- 
The  first  process  is  paring  and  burning  for  pota- 
toes. It  is  afterwards  sanded,  and  produces  good 
crops  of  corn,  sometimes  wheat,  but  generally  oats 
and  barley.  Mr.  Poole's  father  was  the  first  person, 
by  whom  irrigation  was  practised  in  this  part  of 
the  county,  at  least  to  any  extent  worthy  of  notice. 

In 
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la  the  onaoag^ment  of  this  he  was  very  jadiciom 
and  successful,  though  it  was  the  only  species  of 
agricuhural  improvement,  tliat  seemed  to  engage 
his  attention.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  fats 
house,  io  the  tract  of  boggy  land  abovementtoned, 
be  began  his  watercourse,  which,  collecting  a  great 
namber  of  springs  in  its  passage,  conveys  a  large 
stream  of  water  to  the  demesne,  the  far  greater 
j»art  of  which  is  completely  commanded  by^  it.  The 
pecnlitf  advantage  of  this  stream  is,  its  retaining 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  water  at  all  seasons, 
a  GiTcamsUnce  very  rarely  occurring,  and  particu- 
larly renianable  as  well  as  fortunate  on  a  situatioA 
so  high  as  hii.  The  consequence  has  been  an 
un&iling  abundance  of  luxuriant  grass,  both  for 
meadow  and  pasture,  produced  from  ground  not 
much  indebted  to  nature  for  goodness  either  of 
soil  or  situation.  Mr.  Poole's  example,  as  it  may 
naturally  be  imagmed,  found  imitators,  and  the 
person,  whom  he  employed  and  instructed  in  exe- 
cuting his  porks',  made  a  good  deal  of  money  after- 
wavds  by  his  skill  in  forming  watercourses..  With 
respect  to  the  modes  of  irrigating,  much  must  de- 
pend upon  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
land.  The  great  object  is  to  procure  the  water  ; 
it  will  be  more  or  less  productive,  according  to  the 
9kUI  and  attention  of, him  who  applies  it,  but  it 

2  A  ^^IS^ 
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must  be  very  ill  managed  indeed,  if  it  does  not 
amply  reward  the  labour  of  the  ertiployer. 

Though  a-  large   proportion   of  this    barony  is 
coarse  and  rough,  there  are  some  places  of  a  very 
different  character.     As  far  as  it  it  is  watered  by 
the  river  Bandon,  the  land  on  each  side  is'  generally 
fertile  and  often  beautiful.     At  a  little    distance 
from  this,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  narrow  tract  of 
low  land,  some  of  which  appears  to  be  of  very  good 
quality.     As  tliis  seems  to  be  a  continuation,  with 
some  interruptions,  of  the  vale  running  from  Cari- 
galine  westward  through  Ballinhassig,  Riggsdale, 
and  Anagh,  I  have  sometimes  thought  limestone 
might  be  expected,  upon  sinking  pretty  deep. — 
The  grounds  in  many  places,  particularly  at  Anagh, 
and  about  Kilpatrick,  have  somediing  of  the  look 
of  limestone  land,  wlxich  they  nearly  equal  in  ver- 
dure and  fertility.     The  road  from  Bandon  to  Cork, 
on  the  nortli  side  of  the  river,  being  difficult  to  pass 
from  the  number  and  steepness  of  the  hills,  particu- 
larly between  Bandon   and  Kilpatrick,  a  new  line 
has  been  lately  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  agent,  all  that  part  of  tlie 
country  being  the  estate  of  his  grace.     In  cutting 
through  the  side  of  a  hill,  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  Kilpatrick,  two  uncommon  kinds  of  stone  were 
discovered,  contiguous  to  each  other.'    One  is  a 

red 
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red  argillite  or  argillaceous  shistus,  some  of  it  so 
soft  as  to  serve  for  marking  like  red  lead.  The 
other  is  a  very  dark-coloured  shistus,  of  a  harder 
texture  than  the  red.  In  the  top  of  the  quarry, 
which  is  the  only  part  yet  examined,  both  kinds 
are  loose  and  sbiirery,  coming  out  in  very  small 
pieces,. but  of  a  pretly  regular  form,  such  as  most 
kinds  of  our  shistus  and  argillite  possess.  Both  are 
used  as  materials  for  making  the  road,  which  is  kept 
in  good  order.  The  dark  kind,  when  worn  into 
powder,  becomes  as  black  as  coal  dust,  and  is  it- 
self not  very  unlike  the  slate,  that  accompanies 
coai.  I  think,  however,  that  limestone  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  I  re* 
collect  to  have  lately  observed  a  quarry  of  shistus 
precisely  similar,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Tralee, 
rising  in  the  midst  of  a  limestone  vale.  It  is  there 
also  used  for  repairing  roads,  the  dark  colour  of 
which  wa^  the  cause  of  my  taking  particular  notice 
of  it.  I  think  it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  some 
perforatioij^s  in  this  quartet;  at  least,  it  seems  to  offer 
something  tvorthy  of  a  more  skilful  as  well  as  a 
more  minute  examination* 

On  the  south  side  of  this  district  die  farmer's 

principal  manure  is  sea-sand,  brought  from  Court- 

masherry  strand.     On  the   north   side  they  make 

ase  of  lime,  the  stone  of  which  is  supplied  from  the 

3  A  2  neighbourhood 
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neighbQUfhood  of  Kilcrea*  Thmr  general  manage-* 
meDt  80  much  resembles  (be  adjoining  parts  of 
Muskery  and  Carbery,  that  it  is  ttnnecessary  to  de« 
tail  it 

Of  this  bjUKmy,  tbe  town  and  environs  oi  Baa* 
don^i  OF,  as  it  was  originally  called^  Bandon^bridge, 
aiFord  the  most  interesting  objects  of  enquiry.  The 
state  of  a  district;  circumstanced  as  this  was  at  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  seemed  iU 
calculated  to  encourage  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
large  and  commercial  town.  The  difliculties  in* 
,  deed  were  such  as  no  ordinary  mind  would  venture 
to  contend  with,  or  could  indulge  any  prospect  of 
surmounting.  They  vanished,  however,  before  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  the  finst,  but  better  known 
\^j  the  name  qf  the  great,  Earl  of  Corkf.  His  dis- 
cernment remarked  the  advantages  of  its  fine  river 
and  centml  situation,  and  his  princely  fortune  and 
liberal  spirit,  aided  by  great  political  influence,  en* 
abled  him  to  attain  the  full  accomplishment  of  his 
plan.  Under  his  auspices  quickly  arose  a  spacious, 
handsome,  and  well  fortified  town,  containing  two 
phurches,  two  market-houses,  and  a  greal  number  of 
industrious  ii^habitants.      The  result  was   equally 

creditable 

f   Bandon  1%  the  name  of  the  rirer.     Tbe  Irish   name  of  the 
towQ  »  Drphid,  which  signifies  bridge^ 
+    Hi  Lortlsh  p  purchasfd  -  the  grpund  froin   tbe  Bfphers,   to 

vrhg  a  th^t  ^rant  ^as  made^ 
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creditable  Co  bis  jadgtnent  and  his  munificence. 
BandoB,  thus  (irmly  established,  continued  to  main^ 
tain  its  character,  and,  as  the  times  became  more 
tranquil  and  secure^  extended  its  streets,  and  de^ 
nK^shed  hs  walls.  The  distracted  state  of  the 
coootiy  compelled  his  lordship  to  adopt  a  policy, 
apparently  iHibera),  but  enforced  bj  necessity,  and 
JQstifted  by  the  event.  Protestants  alone  were  ad*' 
mitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  religious  sects, 
whose  jarring  passions  and  animosities,  forbidding 
at  that  time  any  hope  of  harmonious  co-operation, 
would  soon  have  brought  rtfin  upon  bis  infant  es- 
tablishment The  force  of  xleep  and  early  impress 
sion  long  prevailed,  and  to-'this  day  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  town  are  of  the  iame  description.  The 
other  parts  are  chiefly  inh^ited  by  Catholics,  for 
whom  a  very  handsome  chapel  has  lately  been  built 
by  genertd  subscription. 

The  old  town  is  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, who  possesses  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  great  property,  which  formerly  belonged  to  tlie 
eaildoni  of  Cork  and  Burlington.  The  east  suburbs, 
called  the  Irish  town,  with  an  estate  annexed,  be- 
longs to  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  the  Earls  of 
Cork  and  Bandon  possess  that  part,  which  stands 
I^KMi  01^  ir^st  side, 

Many 
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Many  improvetnents  have  been  lately  made,  and 
others  projected  by  the  duke,  whose  large  estates  in 
both  islands  display  abundant  instances  of  his  gmce^s 
unsparing  liberality.  Of  the  former  the  principal 
are,  a  handsome  court-house,  in  which  coun^  ses- 
sions are  held,  some  excellent  new  dwelling-houses, 
forming  part  of  an  intended  square,  and  a  spacious 
guay  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  river.  His  grace^s 
agent  has  also  built  some  spaall  houses,  which, 
though  very  superior  in  appearance  to  houses  of 
the  same  description,  are  not  considered  as  of  con- 
venient construction  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  inha* 
bitants,  who  are  chiefly  weavers,  the  lower  apart- 
ments being  too  confined  for  their  looms.  Among 
the  projected  improvements  are,  I  understand,  a 
second  bridge,  and  a  corresponding  quay  on  the 
north  side  of  tiie  riven  The  bridge  will  be  an  im- 
portant addition,  as  well  for  an  approach  to  the  new 
buildings,  as  for  tlie  convenience  of  ,the  town,  the 
increased  size  and  population  of  which  require  a 
second  means  of  communication  between  the  north 
and  south  sides. 

Here  are  two  weekly  markets,  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  the  former  on.  the  north,  the  latter 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Saturday's  market 
is  by  far  the  best,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
county.     It  is  also  one  of  the  most  reasonable, 

butcher's 
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butcber's  meat  being  cheaper  than  in  Cork  or  Kin- 
sale.  The  difference  often  amounts  to  two-pence 
in  the  pound.  The  cattle  slaughtered  are  not  so 
large  as  in  Cork,  but  the  quality  is  generally  very 
good.    Bandon  has  also  three  good  fairs. 

The  to%vn  was  incorporated,  through  the  interest 
of  the  founder,  by  James  the  first.  The  corporation 
connsts  of  a  provost,  thirteen  burgesses,  and  twelve 
common  council  men.  It  returns  one  member  to 
padiament. 

The  first  branch  of  business  established  here,  and 
wluch  continued  for  a  long  time  to  flourish,  was  the 
woollen.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  since 
been  variously  directed  under  the  influence  of  fluc- 
tuating demands,  and  changing  fashions.  Most  ar- 
dcles  of  shop  business  may  here  be  procured' on 
reasonable  terms,  some  of  them  the  manufacture  of 
the  place.  The  inhabitants  generally  respectable, 
and  frequently  opulent,  are  remarkable  for  sober 
demeanour,  and  diligent  attention  to  their  respective 
punuiu.  It  seems  remarkable,  that  in  a  town  of 
such  consideration,  and  apparently  well  situated  for 
tlie  purpose,  the  banking  business  should  never  have 
been  undertaken.  It  is  probably  ascribable  to  the 
prudent  character  of  the  people,  more  inclined  to 
jeek  moderate  profits  on  secure  grounds,  than  to 

engage 
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engage  in  specalatioos  of  more  rapid  enBcdament, 
but  at  greater  risques. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  Uie  present 
state  of  its  manufacturest  for  which  1  am  indebted 
to  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  George  AUmaOy 
Esq. 

The  linen  manufacture,  principally  tickens,  in 
which  several,  are  engaged,  wlio  purchase  the  yam 
chiefly  at  Skibbereen  and  Cloglmikilty. 

Woolcombing,  and  the  camblet  and  stuff  trade,  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are  em* 
ployed. 

Blue  dyeing,  carried  on  pretty  extensively.  This 
business  is  also  followed  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Carbery.  Blue  is  the  favourite  colour  of  the  coun* 
try  people,  who  manufacture  their  own  frixe,  and 
send  it  to  the  towns  to  be  dyed. 

Tanning  flourished  here  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
It  is  now  on  the  decline,  principally  owing  to  the 
extravagant  price  of  bark,  and  in  some  measure,  it 
18  thought,  to  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty.  The 
English  manufacturer,  who  has  also  the  advantage 
of  superior  skill,  is  tlius  enabled  to  meet  the  Irish 
in  his  own  market.  This  business  was  fonnerily 
much  more  extensive  as  well  as  profitable  than  at 
present.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  were  two 
large  tan-yards  in  the  town  of  Ross  Carbery.    Bark, 

then 
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then  abandoAtly  mpplieoi  by  tfaig  coontiy^  was  sold 
for  four  or  Ave  p^vmis  a  ton.  It  now  brings  wenty 
poond%  and  is  commonly  inqvoned. 

The  mMufacture  of  blankeu  and  coarse  woollep* 
clpcb  carried  on  by  a  few. 

Porter  and  beer  breweries,  by  Messrs.  Sealy^ 
Cornwall,  and  Hant  The  brewing  business  incon- 
siderably on  the  increase,  in  consequence  of  in- 
creasing riches  as  well  as  numbers  among  the  conn- 
tiy  peofrfe.  The  suspension  of  the  distilleries,  and 
the  consequent  rise  of  spirits,  have  aho  greatly  pro* 
moted  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors. 

The  cotton  business,  which  was  in  its  in&ncy 
s^ut  twenty  years  ago,  made  a  very  rapid  progress 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  It  then  began  to  decline, 
and  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  low  state,  being  unable 
to  provide  employment  for  more  than,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  persons.  The  diminution  of  so 
miich  useful  labour  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  well 
as  the  (I  hope  only  temporary)  disappointment  of 
those  spirited  and  expensive  undertakings,  to  which 
that  business  gave  rise. 

The  cotton  mill,  lately  erected  by  Mr.  George 
ADman  and  sons,  highly  distinguished  for  ingenuity, 
as  well  as  enteiprize,  merits  a  particular  descrip* 
tioD.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  long, 
thixty-four  feet  wjfde,  and  fifty  feet  high.  There 
S  B  are 
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are  five  floors,^  all  underlaid  with  sheet  iron  to  dimi- 
nish the  risque  from  fire.  It  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing ten  thousand  spinning  spindles^  with  all  tlie 
machinery  necessary  for  supplying  them  with. pre- 
pared cotton,  by  which  thirty  hundred  pounds  of  it 
may  be  spun  per  week.  The  number  of  persons, 
necessary  for  attending  the  work,  is  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred.  The  motion,  that 
sets  them  at  work,  is  communicated  by  an  iron  wheel, 
of  forty  feet  in  diameter,  so  eqii^ly  and  admirably 
constructed  as  to  be  set  going  by  a  moderate  stream 
of  water.  Adjoining  to  this,  Mr.  Allman  has  built 
an  excellent  dwelling-house.  The  entire  w6rk& 
have  cost  a  very  considerable  sum,  the  precise 
amount  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. 

Mr.  William  Allman,  brother  to  tlie  proprietor 
of  the  above,  has  since  built  a  cotton-mill  upon  the 
Earl  of  Shannon's  estate,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  for  the  same  purp<^,  but  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions. 

Bandon,  like  most  other  towns  of  early  date,  was 
provided  with  a  barrack,  which  was  one  of  the  few 
in  this  quarter  erected  for  the  receptiou  of  ca^'alry. 
It  was  generally  occupied  by  a  troop  of  horse.  Of 
late,'  Bandon  has  become  a  more  extensive  military 
station,  and  is  now  capable  of  accommodating  a 

large 
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large  body  of  forces.  Besides  a  large  building,  tbe 
property  of  Messrs.  Biggs,  and  originally  used  as  a 
bolting  mill,  an  eiUensive  and  handsome  range  of 
houses  has  been  lately  built  for  this  purpose  by* 
Mr.  George  Kingston,  a  gentleman  much  distin- 
guished for  his  spirited  exertions  in  the  building 
line.  With  an  abundance  of  good  common  stone> 
the  ndghbourhood  affords  some  quarries-  of  fine 
freestone,  the  best  specimens  of  which  appear  in 
Mr.  Kingston's  works.  It  is  an  argiUite  of  a  light- 
browu  colour,  without  the  ferruginous  stain,  which 
oiost  of  the  odiers  possess,  and,  being  of  an  even 
and  short-gmined  texture,  bears  the  hanuner  re- 
markably well.  Stone  of  this  kind  occasionally  oc- 
curs in  the  south  quarter  of  the  county,  and  was 
made  use  of  in  constructing  the  coins  and  arches  of 
abbeys  and  castles.  For  these  purposes  it  was  often 
brought  from  a  great  distance. 

In  addition  to  tbe  trade  above  mentioned,  the 
timber  business  was  also  carried  on  here  exten- 
sively, the  prices  exceeding  those  of  Cork  only  in 
tbe  difference  occasioned  by  a  land  carriage  of  four 
miles..  Coal,  timber,  and  heavy  goods,  imported  for 
theBandon  merchants,  are  landed  at  Collier's  quay, 
a  little  below  Inisbannon,  on  the  Kinsale  river,  to 
which  vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  approach. 
The  road  from  hence  to  Bandon,  being  nearly  flat, 
3  B  2  suggested 
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suggested  the  idea  of  a  canal,  which  for  some  tiB 
engaged  the  attention  of  t^e  persons  most  inteceat- 
ed  so  warmly  as  to  afford  a  hope  of  its  being  spee- 
dily as  well  as  spiritedly  undertaken.  For  a  fiirdier 
account  of  the  scheme  see  Aidtndth  article  Canals. 

Though  this  barony  affords  little  for  description 
in  the  artioie  of  fine  seats,  the  iitde  it  doetf  give  is 
of  die  first  cli^s.  Castle-^Bernard,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Pandon^  long  celebrated  for  the  variety  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  beauty  of  the  woods,  is  now  in 
a  high  state  of  degant  iropKyrement.  The  latter 
have  been  considerably  enlarged  by  new  plaata* 
tions,  the  thriving  state  qf  wht<^  daily  adds  increas- 
ing richness  to  the  scene.  It  is  situated  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Bandon,  on  the  west  side,  but  so  oir- 
auiastanced  from  the  rising  of  the  ground  in  thsit 
qusjrter  as  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  its  proxi- 
mity. The  park,  through  which  the  river  flows,  ex- 
hibits a  select  and  uncommon  assemblage  of  rural 
charms.  On  either  side  the  hills,  richly  adorned 
with  timber  of  different  age  and  size,  rise  in  various 
forms,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  acclivity.  '  In 
passing  between  these  the  river,  changing  its  accus- 
tomed  n^ode  of  running  in  a  single  channel,  spreads 
into  several  branches,  as  if  willing  jfco  prolong  its 
^y.in  80  fiavourite  an  abode.  After  forming  a  great 
number  of  verdant  islets,  it  again  collects  its  waters^ 
Hnd  flpws  towards  the  town  in  its  wonted  manner. 

A  public 
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A  pubKc  road  runtiing  between  the  house  and  the 
jMirk,  though  well  concealed  by  a  screen  of  trees, 
^deducts  something  from  its  beauty  as  a  whole,  which 
would  be  more  complete,  were  thislittle  blemish  re- 
moved. This,  perhaps,  might  be  done  without  in- 
convenience to  the  public,  by  changing  the  direc«- 
tioQ  of  the  road  to  a  valley  on  the  south  side  of  the 
grounds. 

That  part  of  the  demesne,  n^ch  stands  out  of 
view  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  agricultural  purposes,  exhibits  the 
best,  if  not  the  handsomest  inclosures  to  be  found 
any  where,  being  divided  into  large  fields  under 
the  secure  protection  of  ten  ^eet  walls.  The  old 
mansion,  though  a  large  building  containing  seve- 
ral convenient  and  some  spacious  rooms,  foiling 
below  Lord  Bandon's  ideas  of  a  seat  suitable  to^ 
such  rank  and  fortune,  his  lordship  has  lately  built 
a  superb  house  at  a  short  distance  irom  it.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful, 
that  his  lordship  should  be  much  atuched  to  Castle- 
Bernard.  Besides  the  regard  one  naturally  feels 
for  the  place,  that  gave  him  birth,  reason  as  well  as 
experience  teaches,  that  a  man  of  fortune  can  no 
where  be  of  so  much  consequence  or  of  so  much 
utiHty  as  in  his  own  country.  The  brilliant  scenes 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  variety  afforded  by  change 

of 
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jpf  scene  and  fiituation,  are  so  seductive,  tliat  those, 
who  possess  tlie  means  of  enjoyment,  are  seldom 
able  to  resist  their  allurements.  Our  often  de- 
serted country  must  tliereforc  feel  peculiarly  in- 
debted to  those,  wlk)  do. 

In  a  work,  chiefly  intended  to  display  the  state 
and  progress  of  our  agriculture,  n<)  instance  of  par- 
ticular regard  to  its  interests  should  pass  unnoticed. 
The  occurrence  of  such  regard  in  men  of  rank  and 
fortune,  however  meritorious,  can  excite  no  sur- 
prize, as  it  is  among  those  pursuits,  to  which  tlieir 
habits  of  life  more  peculiarly  lead.  When  present- 
ing itself  among  the  recreations  of  the  softer  sex, 
and  appearing  as  an  appends^e  to  virtues  and  ac- 
complisliments  of  the  highest  class,  it  necessarily  de- 
mands a  warmer  tribute  of  repectful  acknowledge- 
nient.  The  countess  of  Bandon,  to  whose  liberality 
the  Cork  Institution  professes  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions, adds  Xp  her  pecuniary  bounty,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture,  the  benefit  of  her  example. 
A  farm  adjoining  the  demesne  of  Castle-Beroard, 
occupying  such  portion  of  time  as  can  be  spared 
from  more  important  duties,  is  cultivated  under  her 
ladyship's  direction.  The  culture  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plants,  and  the  management  of  the  green-house 
and  pleasure  garden,  elegant  and  rational  pur- 
suits have  lately  much  engaged  tlie  attention  of  the 

fashionable 
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fashionable  fair.  In  these  Lady  Bandon,  who  pos- 
sesses a  very  valuable  collection  of  plants,  paniciH 
larly  excells.  An  extension  of  such  tflste  and  judg- 
ment cannot  fail  to  inaprove  the  coarser  but  more 
useful  culture  of  the  field. 

There  are  several  other  seats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bandon,  the  principal  of  which,  on  the 
south  side,  is  Richmount,  a  handsome  seat  of  John 
Sealy,  Esq.  On  the  north  side,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous for  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  ground,  is  Mount  Pleasant,  the  seat  of  Henry 
Baldwin,  Esq.  The  house,  which  seems  rather  more 
thsn  necessarily  large,  has  as  yet  but  a  naked  ap- 
pearance from  want  of  timber.  The  land  is  natu- 
rally poor,  and,  though  trees  thickly  planted  will 
rise  on  more  unfavourable  situations,  they  require 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  produce  much  effect 

Kilmore,  *  the  seat  of  Robert  Popham,  Esq.  is 
well  situated  at  tlie  foot  of  a  hill,  ndiich,  rising  im- 
mediately behind  it  on  the  north,  affords  shelter 
and  warmth  to  the  lower  grounds.  The  house  is 
good,  and  the  offices  spacious  and  convenient.  The 
circumstances  of  die  land,  both  as  to  quality  and 
situation,  are  such  as  a  farmer  could  wish,  and  Mr. 
Popham's  stile  of  agriculture  shews,  tliat  he  is  per- 
fectly 

*  Th»  is  a  leuehold  under  ibe  Duke  of  DcToaihire^  who  has  a 
Inge  cttate  m  this  qnaiter,  the  north  side^  of  Bandon* 
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fectly  competent  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The 
goodness  and  the  quantity  of  his  crcqiSy  the. surest 
test  of  agricultural  skill,  place  him  high  aoknig  the 
first  ranks  of  faftners  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Killinear,  an  old  seat  of  the  Ware  family,  situated 
in  the  north-west  quarter  of  this  barony,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Spear,  the  present  pro- 
prietor. The  natural  quaUty  of.  the  ground  here  is 
for  the  most  part  very  poor,  but  from  the  advantsge 
of  being  well  wooded,  and  carefully  dressed,  looks 
extremely  well.  The  preservation  of  aome  of  the . 
native  woods,  which  happened  to  occupy  grounds 
unfit  for  any  other  purpose,  has  been  a  fortunate 
circumstance. 

Not  least  deserving  of  maition  among  the  habi- 
tations of  this  district,  is  a  new  and  very  el^ant 
glebe-house,  lately  erected  by  the  Rev.  Ambrose 
Hickey,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Moragh.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Ban* 
don,  near  the  centre  of  a  fertile  vale,  extending 
from  Castle-Bernard  to  the  confines  of  Dtthman- 
way.  This  is  the  second  lK)use  of  the  same  kind, 
for  which  the  diocese  of  Cork  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hickey.  Before  his  advancement  to  Moragh,  be 
built  the  glebe-bouse  of  Ballymony,  a  few  miles 
west  'of  his  present  residence.  Both  of  them  do 
much  credit  to  his  taste  as  well  as  industry. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


BARONY   OP   COURCY'S,* 


Commonli/  called  Court/ s  Country, 


THIS  is  the  smallest  barony  of  the  county,  con-* 
taining  only  two  parishes,  and  thirty-seven  and  one- 
lialf  plowlands.  It  lies  between  Kinsale  -barbour 
and  Coolmain-strand,  being  nearly  insulated  by  that 
strand  on  the  west,  Kinsale  river  on  the  north,  and 
the  sea  on  the  south.  Some  of  the  lower  grounds 
along  the  river,  and  adjoining  the  sea  shore,  afford 
a  light  and  fertile  soil  producing  good  crops  of  po- 
tatoes and  corn,  raised  with  the  same  manures,  and 
under  a  similar  course  of  management  with  those 
3  c  of 

*  Tlui  bsfoay  talaei  its  naiM  from  the  retpectable  family  of  !)• 
Comcyy  conoblcd  at  a  very  ancieiit  period.  The  preient  bead^  |  nho 
itiides  at  Kiimk,  ftom  which  h«  derives  hia  title,  baa  itiU  a  good 
property  in  it.    It  cootaios,  accoidinc  to  Smilb,  3673  accei» 
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of  ^arryroe.  The  higher  parts  are  in  general  very 
Unproductive,  being  covered  with  a  light  and  shal- 
low surface  of  poor  argillaceous  earth,  or  clay 
mixed  with  slaty  rubbie.  Their  natural  produce  is 
a  dwarfish  kind  of  heath  and  low  creeping  furze,  ^ 
commonly  called  Irish,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  vigorous  plant,  known  by  the  name  of  Frencli 
furze.f  The  amount  of  exported  produce,  consisting 
of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  barley,  is  nevertheless  v^rj' . 
considerable.  The  communication  of  this  barony 
with  Kins^le,  the  market-town,  is  by  means  of  a 
ferry,  sometimes  dangerous,  when  the  wind  blows 
violently  down  the  river,  but  generally  safe  from  its 
land-locked  situation.  A  second  boat  of  smaller 
size  plies  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers, 
when  the  weather  is  too  tjempestuous  for  the  large 
'  '  one.  In  thi^  latter,  horses,  cattle,  and  goods  of  va* 
rious  kinds  are  conveyed,  particularly  on  market- 
days,  when  it  often  exhibits  a  very  crowded  and 
miscellaneous  cargo.  Cows^  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
potatoes,  and  corn,  with  their  several  owners,  pro- 
miscuously jumbled  together,  encumber  the  boat  so 
much,  as  to  raise  in  the  unaccustomed  spectator  a 

very 

*  Genista  spinosa  minor. 

f  GentsU  spinosa  major  loogioribns  aculeis — ^this  is  t|ie  sort  used 
for  fences  and  fodder,  the  other  being  both  an  useless  and  Tery  troa- 
blesome  plant.  The  smaller  kind  is,  however,  occasionally  made  nie 
of,  when  the  other  cannot  be  had. 
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Tery  serious  alarm  for  their  safety.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, recollect  any  instance  of  evil  accident,  though 
the  boat  has  sometimes  been  in  a  situation  of  dan* 
ger.  The  breadth  of  the  river,  at  the  ferry,  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  tolls  are  very  moderate, 
and,  I  believe,  the  property  of  Mr.  Kearney. 

One  of  the  severest  wants,  under  which  the  people 
of  this  barony  labour,  is  that  of  fiiel,  turf  being  no 
,  longer  among  its  productions.  What  they  consume 
of  this  article  is  procured  in  a  great  bog  between 
Courtmasherry  and  Cloghnikilty,  from  which  it  is 
drawn  by  horses  te  Timoleague,  and  thence  con- 
veyed in  boats  to  Courcy's.  But  some  of  the  in- 
habitants have  taken  very  commendable,  as  well  as 
uncommon  pains,  to  pro\ide  a  substitute  for  turf 
by  the  culture  of  furze,  the  manner  of  managing 
which  is  conducive  to  other  purposes  of  utility,  and 
might  be  imitated  in  many  places  with  great  advan- 
tage. On  some  of  the  high  and  poor  lands  between 
Coolmain  and  Garretstown,  they  plant  parallel  rows 
of  furze  in  their  fields,  leaving  a  pretty  wide  inter- 
val between.  In  about  four  years  these  rows  attain 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and,  as  they  occupy 
very  little  room,  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
produce  of  the  intervals  by  the  benefit  of  their 
shelter.  When  arrived  at  proper  maturity^  thefurzt 
is  cut  for  fuel  and  for  fodder,  and  by  leaving  every 
3  c  2  stcon^ 
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second  row  until  its  neighbour  grows  up,  and  so 
cutting  iliem  in  regular  rotation,  the  shelter  may 
still  be  preserved.  In  soils  considered  as  too  va- 
luable for  this  practice,  and  where  shelter  is  less  re- 
quired, the  object  may  be  sufficiently  attained  by, 
what  is  too  seldom  seen  among  common  farmers,  a 
due  attention  to  their  hedges.  The  discovery  of 
this  expedient  may,  I  believe,  be  traced  to  no  very 
distant  source.  Among  the  many  benefits  conferred 
upon  his  country,  both  in  a  private  and  public  cha- 
racter, during  a  long  residence  in  it,  the  respecta- 
ble proprietor  of  Garretstown  claims  its  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  services  be  has  rendered 
to  agriculture,  both  by  precept  and  example.  Jamea 
Kearney,  Esq.  the  gentleman  alluded  to^  justly  con- 
ceiving that  the  operations  of  an  intelligent  mind 
ittiglu  be  competent  to  objects  of  more  important 
and  extensive  utility,  than  the  mere  practice  of  hus- 
bandry, however  excellent,  appropriated  a  part  of 
his  demesne  to  the  purpose  of  making  agricultural 
experiments.  These  were  continued  for  a  series 
of  years  under  his  own  immediate  superintendance, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  kinds  of  manure,  and 
modes  of  culture  were  successively  tried.  Planting, 
and  the  knowledge  of  trees  best  suited  to  this  cli- 
lifiate,  and  most  valuable  for  tlieir  respective  pur- 
poses of^  use  and  ornament,  formed  also  a  part  of 

this 
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this  interesting  and  amusive  occupation.  Tlie  re-^ 
suit  of  his  labours  \?as  given  to  the  public,  in  1790, 
in  a  pamphlet  intitled  Essays  on  Agriculture  and 
Planting,  founded  on  experiments  made  in  Ireland. 
Of  the  information,  communicated  by  these  essays, 
I  have  occasionally  availed  myself,  and  might  with 
advantage  to  this  work  interweave  many  of  its  pas- 
sages. It  is,  however,  probable  that^most  of  my 
readers  are  already  acquinted  with  tlie  book,  and  to 
such,  as  are  not,  I  recomiQend  it  as  a  very  instruc- 
tive treatise.  The  use  of  French  furze  for  fuel  and 
fodder,  and  its  particular  adaptation  to  the  kind  of 
ground  described  above  are  tliere  strongly  urged. 
To  the  rich  fertility  of  midland  ti*acts  the  quickset 
hedge  is  doilbtless  most  appropriate.  Were  ther 
fenced  and  planted  as  they  might  be,  this  humble 
shnib  might  well  be  left  for  the  use  and  comfort  of 
our  naked  shores  and  bleak  hills,  tn  situations  of 
this  nature,  though  its  advantages  are  not  unknown, 
they  are  as  yet  too  little  regarded.  The  hardiness 
of  its  constitution,  the  quickness  of  its  growth,  tlie 
warmth  of  its  shelter,  and  the  double  benefit  arising 
from  its  fodder  and  fuel,  are  recommendations,  that 
cannot  be  too  frequently  urged,  or  too  warmly  en- 
forced. 

Garretstown  is  a  fine  old  seat,  adorned,  notwith- 
standing its  elevated  situation  and  proximity  to  the 
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sea,  with  a  good  deal  of  wood,  some  of  which  is  na- 
tive. But  th^  gradual  rising  of  the  ground  on  tlie 
west  side  of  the  house  is  a  favourable  circumstance 
to  die  plantations,  some  of  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  shelter,  advance  pretty  high  upon  the 
hill.  Mr.  Kearney  stands  ahnost  single  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ia.  Iiis  partiality  to  the  ivy,  a  very  beauti- 
ful plant  indeed,  but  obnoxious  to  planters  from  its 
supposed  enmity  to  trees.  Among  the  Romans,  he 
observes,  it  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  planted 
round  the  trees  in  their  pleasure  grounds.  "  1  know 
it  is  said,"  I  here  quote  from  the  pamphlet  above 
mentioned,  *'\hat  ivy  prejndices  the  growth  of  trees; 
".I  cannot  say  that  it  does  not,  but  this  I  know  that 
•^  some  of  the  largest  trees  I  ever  saw  were  covered 
"  with  ivy.  Allowing,  however,  what  I  much  doubt, 
^  that  it  injures  in  some  small  degree  the  growth  of 
"  trees,  is  it  unusual  with  men  of  fortune  to  sacri- 
"  fice  something  to  ornament  ?  Can  suffering  a 
"  few  trees,  which  stand  in  view  of  a  house,  or  on 
'^  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  to  cloath  themselves  wth  ivy 
'^  be  attended  with  any  loss,  that  should  make  us 
"  deprive  ourselves  of  one  of  the  finest  verdures,  that 
'^  any  climate  can  produce  ?  Are  grounds  under 
"  shrubberies  turned  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
'^  tage,  or  do  we  consult  our  interest  in  planting 

"horse 
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^  horse  clj^snuts,  the  most  unprofitable  of  al  tim- 
^  ber,  where  oaks  and  elms  would  grow  ?" 

These  observations,  though  out  of  the  common 
Foad,  are  unquestionably  just,  and  will  probably  re^ 
store  this  plant  to  some  of  the  favour  it  once  en- 
joyed. The  injuriousness  of  the  ivy  is  founded 
upon  the  supposed  severity  of  its  constriction,  by 
wliich  the  freedom  of  the  sap^s  passage  through  tjlie 
bark  is  obstructed  or  retarded.  But  it  should  seem, 
that  nature  has  given  it  a  power  of  expanding 
with  the  growth  of  the  tree ;  otherwise,  either  the 
vesture  of  the  ivy  would  burst,  or  the  trpe  quickly 
perish,  neither  of  which,  we  know,  ever  happens. 
I  have  obs^ed  that,  where  a  thick  coat  of  ivy  has 
been  taken  off,  die  bark,  which  it  had  covered,  dis* 
covers  no  marks  of  injurious  constriction,  but  gene- 
laUy  looks  more  fresh  and  fair  than  that  of  the  other 
trees. .  The  inference  I  would  draw  is,  that,  though 
one  would  not  encourage  it  among  .young  planta- 
tions, it  may  be  safely  admitted  to  trees,  after  they 
have  attained  a  tolerable  degree  of  maturity. 

At  Coolmain,  on  die  west  quarter  of  the  district, 
Eustace  Stawell,  Esq.  has  a  residence  pleasantly  si- 
tuated as  to  prospect,  and  but  little  elevated  above 
die  level  of  the  water.  But  the  prevalence  of  the 
south-west  winds,  to  which  it  is  much  exposed,  has 
been  very  inimical  to  the  progress  of  his  planta- 
tions. 
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tioiis.      Mr.  Stawell  deserves  honourably  mention 
for  the  general  stile  of  bis  farming,  whicb  is  found- 
ed  on  approved   principles,  and   conducted  widi 
judgment  and  spirit.    Tbere  are  some  pretty  and 
improved  spots  on  ibe  north  side,  near  Kinsale 
river,  where  the  soil  seems  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  in  most  other  places.    Coolmain  affords  a  good 
argillaceous  freestone  for  building,  some  of  which 
was  used  in  the  octagon  at  Courtmasherry.    It  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  neighbouring  abbeys  of 
Timcdeague  and  Abbeymahon  were  supplied  from 
the  same  quarries.    Tlie  southern  cliffs  afford  abun- 
dance of  good  slate,  occasionally  sent  to  Cork  and 
Kinsale  in  the  summer  months.    The  well  Icnown 
promontory,  called  the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  projects 
fren  the  eastern  part  of  this  barony.  1%  is  much  the 
longest  of  all  our  headlands,  and,  being  furnished 
with  a  good  light-house,  forma  a  material  point  of 
direction  for  the   harbour  of  Cork  and  Kinsale. 
Near  the  outer  extremi^  stand  the  mins  of  a  casde, 
easily  defensible  against  a  large  force  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  approach.     Situations  of  this  na- 
.tiuc;,  devoid  of  every  recommendation,    save  the 
single  one  of  defensibility,  were  never  overlooked, 
and  they  give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  tinges,  in  which  they  were  built.    As  ruins,  they 
have  doubtless  a  fine  effect,  partly  arising  from  their 

own 
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own  grandeur,  and  partly  from  the  pleasing  reflec- 
tion of  their  present  inutility.  Every  friend  to-peace 
and  happiness  will  therefore  devoutly  wish,  that  they 
may  never  appear  in  any  other  condition.  The  in-* 
ner  part  of  this  promontory  is  low,  and  from  the 
incessant  dashing  of  the  sea  may,  perhaps,  here- 
after be  insulated.  It  produces  good  barley  and  po- 
tatoes. The  outer  part  is  high,  coarse,  and  rocky. 
The  violence  of  the  waves,  by  wearing  away  some 
softer  veins  of  rock,  have  made  a  subterraneous 
perforation  from  side  to  side,  which  in  calm  wea- 
ther may  be  passed  in  a  small  boat.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  metallic  discoveries  in  this  district 


S]» 
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CHAP.  XI. 


BARONY  OF  BEAR*  AND  BANTRY. 


A  STRIKING  and  remarkable  contrast  is  ex- 
hibited here,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  between 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  island,  the  latter  of 
which  contains  an  infinitely  greater  proportion  of 
high,  rocky, 'and  mountainous  surface.  In  proceed- 
ing from  Imokilly  westward,  the  country  gradually 
increases  in  altitude  and  ruggedness,  until  it  attains 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  both  in  the  barony  of  Bear  and 
Bantry.  The  singular  and  excessive  wildness  of 
this  district  is,  however,  occasionally  relieved  by  the 
fertility  of  some  spots, and. thc^  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  others.  The  bay  of  Bantry,  from  almo^  any 
point  of  view^  exhibits  one  of  the  noblest  prospects 

on 

■  i{  l^nomiced  Beer.  The  bMrony  contains,  scoording  to  Snitb, 
195  pkmUndfly  84»t32  acrei,  of  which  be  reckons  15,911  unpiofit- 
able.  There  are  five  or'six  parishes,  which  now  constitute  three  be- 
aefioes,  on  which  their  respective  incumbents  reside. 
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on  a  scale  of  romantic  magnitude^  that  imagination 
caa  well  conceive.  Tiie  extent  of  this  great  bpdy 
of  i^ter^  from  the  eastern  eictremity  to  the  ocean,  is 
about  Uventy-five  miles,  the  breadth,  including  the 
island^  from  six  to  eight.  It  contains,  besides 
some  small,  two  very  large  islands,  differing  ex- 
tremely from  each  otlier  in  quality  and  appearance^ 
but  perfeoUy  suited  to  the  respective  puiposes.  of 
dieir  different  situation.  Bear  island,  very  higb^ 
rocky,  aad  coarae,  standing  a  little  within  the  mouth, 
of  the  bay,  brakes  the  fury  of  the  western  waves, 
aad  forms,  by  the  shelter  of  its  large  body,  a,  most 
secure  and  spacious  haven.  Safe  in  ita  more  retir- 
ed flituatioD  at  the  upper  end  of  the  b^y,  the  island 
of  Wbiddy  presents  a  sur^GM^e  of  gentle  inequa-: 
lities,  covered  by  a  soil  of  uncommon  richness  and 
fertility.  The  grandeur  of  the  sceue,  in  which  thia 
noble  expanse  of  water  bears  so  conspicuous  a  paxt, 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  rugged  vi^riety  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  particularly  those  on  the 
west  side,  which  far  exceed  the  rest  in  altitude  and 
boldness  of  form*  Among  these»  Hupgry-hill, 
nsing  with  a  very  steep  accent  from  th^  water, 
raises  his  broad  and  majestic  head,  easily  distin- 
goijdiable  ficom  a  great  distance,  and  for  surpassing 
all  the  other  mountains  of  this  county  in  height  and 
gFaadeuf .     The  effect^  produced  by  ^uch  90  assem- 

^  ^^gc 
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blage  of  objects,  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  is 
impossible  to  be  described.  The  mind  filled  and 
overborne  by  a  prospect  so  various,  so  extended, 
and  so  sublime,  sinks  beneath  its  magnitude,  and, 
feeling  the  utter  incapability  of  adequate  expres- 
sion, rests  upon  the  scene  in  silent  and  solemn  ad- 
miration. The  soul  must  be  insensible  indeed, 
which  will  not  be  moved  by  such  a  contemplation 
to  adore  the  God  of  nature,  from  whom  such 
mighty  works  proceed.  Large  as  the  ground  of 
this  great  picture  is,  it  comes  within  the  scope  of 
human  sight,  a  circumstance,  upon  which  the  pow- 
erfulness  of  its  impression  materially  depends.  A 
greater  extension  of  the  parts,  by  throwing  them 
far  from  view,  would  diminish  their  effect,  and  a 
reduction  of  their  scale  would  lessen  their  gran- 
deur. Much  and  justly  js  Killamey  is  celebrated 
for  the  varied  beauty  of  its  scenes,  do  single  view 
it  affords  can  vie  with  this  in  sublimit  of  charac- 
ter and  greatness  of  effect. 

But  all  pretensions  to  admiration  do  pot  rest 
upon  the  impression  made  by  the  whole,  several  of 
its  parts  being  highly  deserving  of  regard  for  their 
beauty  or  their  singularity.  In  viewing  a  gigantic 
figure,  the  first  and  most  powerful  emotion  is  ex- 
cited by  its  bulk ;  when  the  operations  of  wonder 
begin  to  subside,  we  desire  t9  examine  the  propor- 
tions; 
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tions,  and  derive  pleasure  -from  the  expression  of 
features,  and  the  symmetry  of  limbs.  Among  the 
tamer  beauties  of  the  scene,  the  island  of  Whiddy 
catches  the  spectator's  eye,  strikingly  contrasted,  as 
it  is,  with  the  barren  wildness  of  the  hills  at  either 
side.  This  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
said  to  be  remarkably  well  shaped,  contains  about 
tOOO  acres;  several  of  these  are  capable,  in  their 
state  of  natural  fertility,  of  fattening  the  .largest 
bullocks.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Bantry,  who,  besides 
a  deerpark,  keeps  some  of  it  in  his  hands  for  pas- 
ture. Among  the'singularity  of  its  circumstances* 
one  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  case  without 
parallel,  periiaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  inhabitants,  to  whom  a  lease  is  as  yet  unknown, 
have  continued  to  hold  their  farms  under  his  lord- 
ship's family,  for  sixty  years,  without  any  alteration 
of  rent ! 

The  second  division  of  that  great  French  arma* 
jaaent,  which  threatened  diese  shores  in  1796,  came 
to  anchor  on  the  north-west  quarter  of  this  island, 
and  though  they  remained  a  long  time  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  joined  by  the  rest,  it  is  very  remark- 
able 

*  SiDce  the  above  aoooQnt  was  writteo,  an  advertisemeBt  bai 
^pear«d  in  the  newspaperi,  ipecifying  Uie  lots,  and  inviting  pro- 
poiala.  The  present  property  is,  ii  seeins,  in  Lord  Langueville,  but 
it  is  a  part  of  Uie  Bantry  esUte. 
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able,  that  oeitber  hostile  nor  curious  motives  iii- 
duced  them  to  set  one  foot  upon  the  shore.  Their 
boats  too  were  often  seen  rowing  about  in  the  hay, 
probably  for  the  purpoi»e  of  taking  its  soundings. — 
The  station  they  occupied,  and  the  course  by  which 
ibey  entf^red,  are  commanded  by  the  higher  parts  of 
the  island,  wheie  the  principal  works  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  bay  have,  in  consequence^,  been  con- 
structed. 

The  island^  on  which  there  ajre  naany  inlmbi- 
taots,  and  much  tillage,  is  well,  watered,  containing, 
besides  springs^ .  a  pretty  large  fresh-water  lake. 
There  is  one  also  of  salt-water,  remarkable  £Dr  eels 
of  great  size.  A  spaniel  swimming  there^  in  pur- 
suit of  w*ater-fowl,  is  said  to  have  suddenly  disap- 
peared, the  prey,  as  it  was  st^posed,  of  those  vora- 
cious fislies.  The  fact  of  his  being  drowned  is  suf- 
ficiently established  ;  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  may  admit  of  some  question. 

All  the  good  soil  of  the  district,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  Whiddy,  the  lands  adjoining  th^  head  ot 
the  bay  being  also  distinguished  for  verdure  and 
fertility.  On  the  shore  at  Bantry  are  found  several 
detached  fragments  of  lime-stone,  of  dark  colour 
and  hard  texture,  not  unlike  some  veins  of  the  Du- 
hallow  (Quarries.  A  gravelly  hill-  on  the  north  side 
of  the   town   appears  *to  contain  a  good  many  of 

them, 
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tfaem/but  the  rock  they  belonged  to  lias  nowhere 
appeared.  The  roundness  and ,  attrition  of  tliese 
stones  shew,  that  they  have  been  brought  from  some 
distance,  torn  from  their  native  beds  by  tempest  or 
deluge.  The  parent  rock  may  possibly  lie  in  some 
part  of  the  bay,  at  too  great  a  depth  for  present 
discovery.  From  the  encroachments,  known  to  have 
been  made  by  the  ocean  on  several  parts  of  the 
coast*,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  some' 
of  our  deep  bays  might  have  been  originally  vallies. 
One  of  the  Skeligf  rocks  on  the  Kerry  coast  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  limestone,  and  might  once  have 
been  connected  with  the  land,  from  which  at  pre- 
sent it  is  very  remote.  There  are  in  that  county 
some  calcareous  tracts  extending  towards  the  sea, 
with  one  of  which  tliis  rock  might  formerly  have 
been  joined.  On  the  north  side  of  Bantry  bay  is 
a  calcareous  shistus, .  similar  from  its  description  to 
tliat  of  the  Leap  in  West  Carbery.  It  produces  a 
brown  lime,  and  has  been  used  for  cement  by  Mr. 

Hutchins 


*  On  the  south  coast,  turf  and  bog  tioiber  are  often  torn  up  and 
tfarovn  IB  by  storms.  The  bay  of  Boss  ii  known  to  have  turf  under 
the  madpMt  a  great  distance  from  the  shore. 

f  On  this  rocfc  the  gannet  breeds.  It  is  accemible  in  fine  wea- 
ther,  and  resorted  to  every  summer  by  seme  peasants,  who  ^erire  a 
cooaidanbie  prodt  from  tlie  featheta,  fiU»  m^  flesh  of  the  young 
ganacta.  It  is  remaricable,  that  this  bird  has  been  never  known  to 
rigfat  upon  any   other  roek,  though  they  fire^Mnt  «11  partsof  the 
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HutchiDs  of  Ballylicky.  This  is  the  only  desidera* 
turn  of  limestone  here,  the  coral  sand  supplying  all 
its  purposes  as  a  manure. 

But  the  place,  roost  celebrated  for  combining  the 
softer  graces  of  the  waving  wood  with  the  wildest 
rudeness  of  mountain  aspect,  is  GlangarrifFe  (the 
XQugh  glen)  situated,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  harboui^or  cove.     The  hills, 
that  inclose  this  romantic  glen,  rise  in  great  variety 
of    rocky   forms,   their   sides  and    hollows    being- 
covered  profusely  with   trees  and   shrubs,  among  ^ 
which  tlie  arbutus,  rarely  found  to  adorn  our  native 
woods,  appears  in  a  flourishing  state.     Here,  as   at 
Killarney,  nature  seems  to   have  been  at  wanton 
variaoce  witli  herself,  and,  after  exciting  a  war  be- 
tween two  rival  powers,  to  have  decided  in  favour  of 
the  weaker  party.     Among  stones  of  immense  size, 
thrown  together  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  appa- 
rently forbidding  the  possibility  of  useful  produce  ; 
among  bare  and  massive  rocks,  that  should  seem 
destined  to  reign   for  ever  in  barren  desolation^ 
arises  a  luxuriance  of  sylvan  growth,  which  art  would 
bardly  hope  for  in  the  happiest  situations.    The  ex-- 
tent  of  this  woody  region,  which  winds  through  the 
mountains  for  some  miles,  is    very  considerable. 
Ijron  was  formerly  smelted  in   this  neighboorbood^ 
when  timber  was  more  abundant  and  less  valuable. 

A  river 
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A  rhrer,  abounding  with  salmon  and  sea  trout,  runs 
tbroQgh  this  glen,  in  dry  weather,  (as  Johnson  ob* 
serves  of  a  similar  situation)  ^'  fretting  over  the  as- 
perities of  a  rocky  bottom,"  when  swollen  with 
tains,  rolling  a  torrent  of  frightful  magnitude  into 
tbe  tef.  It  is  passed  by  a  good  stone  bfidge,  at- 
irvbated  to  Cromwell,  and  still  bearing  his  name, 
thoogli  it  should  seem,  that  nothii^g  to  be  gained 
en  the  west  side  of  the  river  could  have  been 
wordi  the  trouble  of  the  undertaking.  The  usual 
mode  of  visiting  Bearhaven,  even  now,  is  by  water, , 
the  voyage  from  Bantry,  with  a  tolerable  fair  wind, 
b^og  made  in  four  or  five  hours.  The  distance  by 
Isod  along  the  old  pass,  whieh  1  have  traveled,  was 
thirty  miles  ;  but,  expedition  being  impracticable 
ficom  the  rtiggedness  of  the  way,  the  time  required 
to  perform  it,  even  for  an  active  traveller,  was  from 
tea  to  twelve  hours.  .  The  distance  has  been  re- 
duced, and  the  communication  grc^atly  facilitated  of 
late,  by  a  new  line  of  road. 

From  GlangartiiFe  westward^  some  places  except- 
ed that  skirt  along  the  margin  of  the  bay,  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  Durzey  islands,  tbe  ground 
is  coarse,  mountainous,  and  rocky  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Population,  however,  even  here  has  made 
great  advancesi  and  with  it  the  tillage  necessary  to 
its  wants.  Rude  as  it  is,  the  produce  of  tlie  rents 
3  £  is 
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IS  now  very  considerable,  wliich  may,  in  some  der 
gree,  be  imputed  to  the  influx  of  money  arising 
from  the  labour  of'  the  new  works.  Some  of  the 
mountainous  tracts  are  certainly  capable  of  much 
improvement,  and  every  arable  q)Ot  wit)iiD  reach 
of  the  bay  enjoys  tlie  advantage  of  sea  manure. 
But  a  great  proportion  of  this  quarter  seems  doomf 
ed  by  nature  to  everlasting  infertility,  as  far  as 
culture  is  concerned,  being  incapable  of  any  thing 
beyond  a  poor  summer  pasture  for  small  and  hardy 
animals. 

The  last  of  nature^s  uncommon  and  astonishing 
displays,  that  remain  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  water- 
fall or  cataract  of  Hungry^hill,  in  comparisk>n  with 
which  O'SuUivan's  cascade  at .  Killarniey,  and  the 
water-fall  at  Powerscourt  near  Dublin,  shrink  into 
insignificance.  The  eye,  accustomed  to  the  various 
wonders  of  Alpine  scenery,  may  doubtless  view 
tliis  stupendous  fall  with  less  emotion ;  but  what 
will  the  lowland  inhabitant  think  of  a  river,  tumbled 
from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  elevated  more 
than  2000"*  feet  above  its  base,  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular  in  iu  ascent  ?  In  the  first  part  of  its  pro- 
gress,  the  side  of  the  hill  is  so  steep  as  to  suffer 

the 

*  For  the  strict  justDess  of  this  measarement  I  do  not  pretend 
to  answer. — I  have  taken  it  from  Smith.  As  far  as  one  mj 
judge  from  appearance,  he  cannot  be  much  mistaken. 
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the  water  to  fall  from  a  vast  height,  unimpeded  by 
the  rocky  projections,  which  the  spreading  base  of 
the  mountain  opposes  to  its  descent  in  approach- 
ing the  bottom.  It  thus  assumes  the  double  cha- 
racter of  fall  and  cataract.  At  the  back  of'tliis 
great  mountain  are  several  lakes,  one  of  which 
supplies  the  water  of  the  fall.  This  grand  and 
singular  spectacle,  often  to  be  plainly  distinguished 
from  the  town  of  Bantry,  fourteen  miles  distant, 
appears  in  full  majesty  only  after  heavy  falls  of 
rain,  sufficiently  frequent  in  this  district  to  give  the 
inhabitants  numerous  opportunities  of  seeing  it  in 
all  its  glory. 

From  a  district  of  this  description  little  will  be 
expected  for  the  catalogue  6f  towns,  fine  seats,  or 
cultivated  countty.  The  remote  situation  of  Ban- 
try,  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  such  a  bay, 
"  se^ms  to  preclude  it  from  emerging  above  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  little  country  town.  The  original  cause 
of  prosperity,  and  which  would  now  be  capable  of 
conferring  it  in  no  ordinary  degree,  has  long 
ceased.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  bay  abounded  with  pilchards,  the  catching  and 
curing  of  which  gave,  even  at  that  time,  wealth 
and  employment  to  numbers,  as  many  remaining 
vestiges  of  the  houses  employed  for  this  purpose 
sufficiently    attest.      Before  l^mitli's  time   (1750,) 

tliey 
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they  had  deserted  the  bay,  but  herrings  and  tpntg 
reoMtined  in  great  profusion.  These  advautages 
however,  were  not  enjoyed  exclusively  by  B^ntry, 
for  all  the  southern  coast  possessed  a  similar  abun* 
dance.  The  gradual  disappearapcf  of  9M  thes* 
kinds  has  at  length  left  the  coast  destitute  of  aay 
.thipg  deserving  the  name  of  a  fishery.  As  the 
cause  of  their  departure  is  inscrutable,  it  seems 
fruitless  to  speculate  upon  the  posubiUty  of  their 
return. 

The  greater  part  of  this  district  was  once  in  th^ 
possession  of  tlie  O^SuUivans,  wlio  had  many  seats 
and  castles  on  the  bay.  There  sre  stiU  some  very 
r^pectable  descendantsof  this  fat9ily)One  of  vjbpoi, 
settled  in  Spain,  is  said  to  derive  a  title  from 
Bearhaven,  The  principal  residents  of  the  iwne 
live,  I  understand,  on  the  Kerry  side  of  th^  h^ls. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  district  is  Sea^^court,  Lord 
Bantry's  residence,  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay*  Tbeplantadoos 
appear  to  thrive  well  about  the  house^  which,  though 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  is  low  sod 
well  sheltered.  The  peculiarity  of  the  soil  on 
some  parts  of  the  den^esne  is  deserving  of  notice. 
The  higher  parts,  which  from  their  steep  and  slopiag 
form  should  appear  to  be  very  dry^  are  for  ibe  greater 
part  of  the  year  eJitreqiely  wet  and  spewy,notin  conn 

sequence 
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sequence  of  m  impeniieai^ble  rpek  af^ro^clilng  the 
surfoceilHit  ftom  a  deep  substratum  of  ydlow  to* 
teotife  clay.  The  producdre  soili  that  fonpf  its 
9nxbee,  is  very  shallow,  and  rarely  dry  eren  ia  smmT 
iner,  yet  th^  quality  of  the  pasture  is  remarkably 
kind,  and,  strange  to  tell,  peculiarly  fayourable  to 
the  feeding  and  fattening  of  sheep.  I  know  no 
instance  of  any  thing  similar,  but  diia  seems  to  bo 
the  region  of  wonders. 

Along  the  head  .of  the  bay,  on  a  low  tract  of 
land,  narrow  in  dimension,  bnt  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  are  some  pretty  seats.  The  most  deserving 
of  meadon,  for  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the 
goodness  of  the  house,  is  one  htely  built  by  Simon 
White,  Esq.  known  by  the  more  modest  ttian  ap« 
propriate  appellation  of,  the  Cottage. 

To  the  west  of  Lord  Bantry*s  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  good  fium  land,  and  moat  places,  the  rude 
and  intractable  bills  excepted,  attest  the  laborious 
hand  of  bumble  industry.  The  general  style  of 
agriculture  and  kinds  of  produce  resemble  those 
of  West  Carbery.  On  the  sea  coast  barley,  in  the 
inner  parts  oats  are  the  usual  successors  to  the  crop 
of  potatoes.  Flax  irajso  culdvated  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  sold  at  the  Bantry  fairs,  where,  be- 
sides numbers  of  small  cows  and  sheep,  they  sell 
a  great  many  ponies,  bred  on  the  range  of  moun^ 

tains 
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tains,  that  separate  this  district  from  Kerry.  There 
zte  many  tracts  of  bog  and  moprland  very  capable 
of  being  reolaimedy  but  above  the  ability  of  the 
common  occupier,  who  has  neither  skill  nor  capital 
adequate  to  such  uiidertakings«  A  great  encou* 
ragement  to  works  of  this  nature  is  afforded  by 
the  coralline  of  the  bay,  the  supply  of  which  ap* 
pears  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  has  long  been  in  th^ 
highest  esteem  as  a  manure,  and  the  intelligent 
agriculturist  will  be  fully  enabled  to  appreciate  its 
merit,  when  he  is  told  that  it  is  purely  calcareous. 
Could  they  contrive  to  raise  it  in  larger  pieces,  it 
would  admit  of  being  burned,  and^  answer  all  the 
domestic  as  well  as  fertilizing  purposes  of  lime- 
stone. 

There  are  varieties  of  stones,  ochres,  and  clay% 
foiind  here,  but  I  know  of  no  metallic  veins  ever 
discovered*  In  the  island  of  Whiddy  is  a  quanry 
of  soft  black  slate,  which  ccHnmunicates  that  colour 
as  freely  as  black-le^d.  There  is  no  indication 
of  coal. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


BARONY   QP  DUHALLOW. 


SECT.    L 
General  Description. 

THE  barony  of  Duhallow,  whieh  forms  the  north-* 
west^piarter  of  the  county  of  Cork,  containss' accord- 
tog  to  Smith,  253  plowlands,  and  105,748  planta- 
tion-acres. On  the  somh  it  extends  to  the  Boggm 
mountains,  crossing  in  diat  direction  the  river 
Blackwater,  which  marks  its  western  limit  for  a  con- 
h  siderable  distance  above  and  below  Mill-street  On 
the  east  it  joins^  and  is  a  good  deal  intermixed  witb^' 
the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore.  It  reckons  thir«- 
teen  parishes,  all  of  which,  however,  are  not  exclu* 
lively  contained  in  it. 

This  barony  differs  in  some  remarkable  circnm-. 
stances  of  geological  structure  from  the  rest  of  the 

county. 
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county.  The  principal  of  these  are  its  coal-beds, 
of  which  a  particular  account  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  Of  stone  it  seems  to  contain 
.  only  two  kinds,  argillite'  and  limestone,  both  of 
which,  but  particularly  the  fetter,  possess  some  pe- 
culiarities. In  the  limestone  quarries  of  the  east 
.and  south-east  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  not  easy 
to  perceive  any  regular  order  of  formation.  The 
blocks  seem  to  lie  in  a  state  of  accumulation,  with- 
out any  fixed  or  determinate  arrangement  Here, 
in  many  places  at  least,  they  are  placed  in  regular 
layers,  tier  over  tier,  not  in  a  horizontal,  but  an 
oblique  position,  and  all  dipping,  in  one  direction, 
to  the  south.  The  argillite  has  a  similar  inclination, 
and  it  is  observable  that  qkiarries  of  every  kind,  on 
the  north' side  of  the  eoun^,  hang  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  is  also  die  precise  direction  of  the  coal-- 
beds; The  layers  of  limeatone  are  of  different  thick* 
nessy  some  of  them  containing  hlooks  of  veiy  laige 
sioe,  and  close  complete  texture^  resdmUing  ia  co- 
lour attid  quality  the  Kilkenny  marble,  but  sot  so 
dark.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballyclbugh  are 
very  fine  quarries  of  this  stone,  w^iich  make  hand- 
some pillars,  and  are  nmch  used  for  tombs.  They 
seem  capable  of  a  fine  polish,  and  would  doubtless 
answer  well  for  works  of  nicer  sculpture^ 

In 
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In  the  other  calcareous  districts^  the  limestone 
tracts  are  for  the  most  part  continuous  and  unmix- 
ed, pre^nring  a  pretty  regular  breadth  for  the  dis- 
tances, to  which  they  extend.  Here  limestone  and 
argillice  are  more  irregularly  mingled ;  and,  what 
is  abo  uncommon,  limestone  is  sometimes  found  in 
eminences,  and  brown  stone  in  hollows.  The  more 
lofty  ranges  of  laud,  however,,  according  to  the  rule 
nature  has  generally  observed  in  this  quarter,  con- 
tain no  limestone,'  with  the  exception  of  two  quar- 
ries found  among  the  mouiitains,  west. of  Newmar- 
ket, a  circumstance  of  very  fortunate  as  well  as  sin- 
gular occurrence,  from  the  opportunity  they  afford 
of  fertilizing  the  neighbouring  moors. 

The  western  part  of  this  barony  consists  of  high 
moorland  and  mountain,  all  of  which,  except,  per- 
haps, tlie  more  lofty  parts  of  the  latter,  seems  very 
capable  of  improvement.  It  is  much  less  stony  and 
rugged  than  the  southern  hills,  the  subjacent  rock, 
which  is  generally  a  dark  brown  argillite,  seldom 
approaching  the  surface.  In  some  places  deep  turf- 
bog  is  found,  but  the  more  usual  soil  is  a  shallow  turf 
resting  upon  a  stiff  heavy  wet  clay.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstructions  to  its  improvement  at  present 
is  the  want  of  good  roads  for  the  carriage  of  lime-^ 
stone,  and  occasionally  of  fuel. 

3F  The 
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The  eastern  part  of  the  barony  is  less  elevated, 
and  contains  a  large  portion  of  very  superior  land, 
some  well  adapted  to  tillage,  and  all  of  it  to  pas- 
ture. It  consists  principally  of  alternate  ranges  of 
argillite  and  limestone,  running  parallel  to  each  other 
in  the  usual  direction  of  east  and  west.  Though  na- 
ture has  been  more  lavish  of  her  gifts  to  the  latter, 
the  former  are  for  the  most  part  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  fertilization,  which  is  much  facilitated  by 
the  convenient  proximity  of  the  limestone.  Culm, 
most  abundant  in  the  western  parts,  but  found  also 
in  the  eastern,  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing lime.  It  is  raised  at  the  pits  for  about  three 
shiUrngs  and  six-pence  per  barrel,  and  the  lime 
comes  dearer  or  cheaper  according  to  the-  distance, 
that  either  article  requires  to  be  drawn.  In  the 
limestone  tracts  the  culm  is  carried  to  the  stone ;  iu 
the  argillaceous  the  stone  is  drawn  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  culm.  In  general,  a  barrel  of  culm  will 
produce  seven  *  or  eight  barrels  of  lime. 

The  argillite  of  this  district  contains,  if  not 
the  only,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  stiff  heavy 
clay  to  hfi  found  in  the  county^  In  other  moory 
and  mQuntainous  tracts,  some  of  which  are  suffici- 
ently wet,  the  moisture  generally  proceeds  from 

springs, 

^   *  According  to  the  conitniction  and  sixe  of  the  kiln.    Tboie  of 
Wtt  (onn  produce  a  ton. 
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springs,  which  being  carried  off  by  proper  drains, 
the  texture  of  the  soil  undergoes  an  immediate 
change,  being  converted  often  from  very  wet  land 
into  dry.  The  clays  here  are  of  a  different  quality 
and  texture,  very  deep,  heavy,  and  wet  from  their  • 
great  retentiveness  of  moisCure.  As^  however,  their 
wetness,  though  not  wholly  occasioned,  is  frequently  * 
much  increased  by  springs,  draining  must  of  course 
be  often  expedient.  Where  the  deep  tenacity  of 
the  cfeiy  is  the  sole  cause  of  superabundant  moisture, 
the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  appropriate  manage-  , 
ment,  the  application  of  opening  manures  such  as 
sand  and  gntvel,  and  laying  out  the  land  in  high 
ridges.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the 
operation  of  draining  will  be  found  extensively  use- 
ful,  most  places  seeming  to  owe  a  part  of  their  mois- 
ture to  springs.  The  springs  here,  however,  do  not 
like  most  others  appear  to  rise  from  rock,  situate 
near  the  surface,  but  from  deep  beds  of  heavy  clay.  . 
It  is  not  therefore  improbable,  that  Elkington's  in- 
genious application  of  the  augre,  which  the  greater 
part  of  our  wet  grounds  do  neither  require  nor  ad- 
mit of,  may  on  these  be  successfully  employed.  The 
common  mode  of  surface  draining,  by  cutting  a 
number  of  shallow  channels,  as  is  sometimes  praa- 
tised  here,  has  some  effect  in  relieving  the  super'- 
abundant  humidity,  but  is  incompetent  to  the  effec- 

tval 
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tual  performance  of  tHe  work.  The  complete  re- 
claiming of  these  soils  must  be  expensive  and  trou- 
blesome,  but  they  possess  a  degree  .of  vigour,  that 
will  abundantly  repay  both  the  labour  and  expence. 
The  contiguity  of  the  limestone  and  argillite  is  reci- 
procally beneficial  to  both,  tbe  calcareous  principle 
being  abundantly  supplied  by  the  former,  while  the 
latter  repays  the  gift  by  its  constant  supply  of  water, 
which  the  limestone  lands  in  summer  so  frequently 
want.  The  absorbent  cavities  df  the  limestone  may 
also  be  sometimes  usefully  employed  in  carrying  oflF 
the  superfluous  moisture  of  the  cTays^  when  there 
happens  tQ  be  no  convenient  outlet  for  the  drains. 

With  respect  to  timber,  this  barony  is  upon 
the  whole  better  circumstanced  than  many  others, 
though  the  nakedness,  s6  generally  complained  of, 
is  in  several  parts  but  too  apparent.  From  the  de- 
scription given  of  tlie  soil,  and  its  inland  situation, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  is  for  the  most  part 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees.  Gentle- 
nievCs  deihei^nes  are  commonly  well  planted,  and  on 
many  of  them  appears  a  good  deal  of  young  and 
flourishing  timber.  Handsome  hedgerows,  and  well 
inclosed  fields  are  also  often  seen,  and,  where  some 
demesnes  of  this  kind  happen  to  be  near  each  other, 
the  efFi^Ct  produced  by  their  contiguity  is  highly 
pte&sing.    The  inodt  bi^atitiful  part  of  the  barony  in 

this 
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this  respect  is  that,  through  which  the  Black-water 
flows,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Mallow,  presenting 
a  richness  of  prospect,  that  need  not  shrink  from 
comparison  with  any  inland  scenery  in  this  king- 
dom.   On  eaoh  side  of  this  fine  river  are  seen  a 
great  number  of  handsome  seats,  variously  circum- 
stanced, but  all  surrounded  by  rich  plantations.    On 
its  south  bank,  boldly  stationed  upon  a  limestone 
rock,  stands  the  old  castle  of  Dromineen^  the  ruins 
of  which  are  well  contrasted  with  the  spire  of  New- 
bury church,  at  a  little  distance  above  it.     On  ano* 
tlier  side,  the  krfty  mountains  of  St.  Hilary  are  a  fine 
set  off  to  the  richness  of  the  lower  grounds.     Beau- 
tiful from  any  point  of  view,  it  is,  perhaps,  seen  to 
most  advantage  from  Dromore,  the  selt  of  John 
Newman,  Esq.  which  constitutes  itstlf  one  of  the 
most  strikiDg  features  of  the  sceae« 


SECTION 
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SECTION  2. 
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M0des  ofHushandry — Size  of  Fdnns-^Labaur,  He. 


EXCEPT  in  the  coarse  northern  parts  bordering 
on  Kerry,  where  they  use  only  the  spade  and  shovel, 
partly,  on  account  of  the  soft  boggy  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  partly  from  the  still  prevailing  influence  of 
ancient  usage,  the  mode  of  preparing  land  for  po- 
tatoes resembles  that  in  general  use  throughout  the 
county.     After  being  ploughed  into  beds  of  three 
or  four  feet  breadth,  the  ground  is  hacked  and 
dressed  by  the  hoe,  and  the  potatoes  stuck  in  with 
the  spade,  women  being  occasionally  employed  in 
the  work.     Dung  is  the  great  manure  for  this  crop, 
aided,  and  sometimes  its  place  supplied,  by  scrapings 
of  roads,  ditches,  &c.  The  better  sort  of  farmers,  who 
commonly  manure  their  grounds  well,  receive   a 

fkir 
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&ir  retarn,  about  tweaty^fiVe  barrels  to  a  plantation 
acre  of  well  prepared  land.  The  barrel  consists 
of  twenty-five  firkins,  each  containing  about  three 
weights  (of  twenty-one  pounds  each.)  The  produce, 
tlierefore,  of  a  good  acre  is  something  more  than 
seventeen  tons  and  a  half  to  the  Irish,  about  eleven 
to  the  English  acre.  The  common  farmers  prefer  a 
new  kind  of  potatoe,  (sometimes  called  cups  and 
sometimes  minions)' to  the  apple.  It  is  more  pro- 
ductive, but  very  inferior  in  every  other  quality. 
The  apple  potatoe,  indeed,  does  not  thrive  on  pold 
moory  soils,  such  as  compose  a  large  proportion  of 
the  western  part  of  tliis  district,  where  this  prefer- 
ence of  an  inferior  kind  is  therefore  justified  by  ne* 
cessity.  In  lands  of  better  quality  no  potatoe  will 
bear  a  competition  with  the  apple,  which  should  al- 
ways form  some  part  of  the  farmer's  supply,  in  con- 
sequence  of  its  great  superiority  in  keeping. 

Paring  and  burning  takes  place  according  to  the 
degrees  of  permission  or  restriction  in  the  landlords. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  generally  prevalent,  more 
probably  from  the  injurious  course  of  cropping  after 
burning,  than  from  any  actual  mischief  occasioned 
by  the  operation  itself.  There  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  land  in  this  district,  which  burning  would 
very  much  serve,  provided  the  succeeding  manage- 
ment was  good.    In  some  of  the  less  fertile  parts, 

where 
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where  the  people  are  poor,  where  lime  is  remote 
and  little  dung  made,  gentlemen  find  it  necessary 
to  permit,  or,  at  least,  to  overlook  the  use  of  a  mode 
they  do  not  approve,  as  it  seems  essentially  reqai- 
site  for  providing  a  sufficiency  of  subsistence.     In 
,  grounds  of  this  description  no  injury  need  be  feared, 
.provided  the  tenant  be  restricted  to  one  crop  of 
corn,  and  obliged  to  sow  grass-seed  with  it.     In- 
deed there  is  no  kind  of  coarse  land,  whether  moory 
or*  otherwise,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  re- 
ceive benefit  from  burning,  under  such  restrictions. 
Wheat  succeeds  to  potatoes,  and  oats  to  wheat, 
taking  -one  or  more  crops  of  the  former,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  land  or  the  disposition  of  the 
farmer.     Lime  is  every  where  considered  as  a  last- 
ing and  valuable  manure,  the  quantity  applied  dif- 
fering according  to  the  situation  of  the  farm,  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  farmer.     A  hundred  barrels 
are  reckoned  a  good  dressing  for  the  plantation 
acre.     Lime  is  spread  sometimes  before,  but  more 
frequently  after  the  first  crop  of  potatoes,  to  which 
it  is  generally  much  less  beneficial  than  to  the  coro. 
Two  successive  crops  of  potatoes  are  sometimes 
taken,  but  not  very  frequently,  though  in  stiff  strong 
clays  it  seems  no  bad  practice,  they  being  a  melio- 
rating crop,  and  the  soil  thereby  better  tilled  for 
the  reception  of  grain.     It  alsa  removes  one  of  the 

objections 
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objections  to  our  potatoe  system^  viz.  that  it  con- 
sumes too  great  a  quantity  of  dung.  The  second 
crop  should  be  drilled  with  the  plough,  a  practice, 
to  which  the  common  farmer  of  this  district  is  as 
yet  a  stranger,  though  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  agricul- 
turists will  at  length  introduce  it.  Barley  is  also 
cultivated  here  for  the  supply  of  the  breweries  at 
Kanturk  and  Mallow. 

The  crops  of  wheat  in  this  barony,  particularly  in 
the  limestone  tracts,  are  good.  The  plant  is  more 
vigoTOas,  and  the  grain  fuller  thatt  is  usual  in  the 
southern  district.  Among  the  common  farmers,  ten 
bags  to  the  large  acre  are  considered  to  be  a  fair 
crop.  The  produce  of  the  best.culture  in  good  sea- 
sons is  above  this  proportion.  Clover  arid  grass 
seeds  are  ^  yet  only  creeping  into  use,  little  of 
either  being  sowed,  except  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men, and  vetches  are  almost  unknown. 

The  implements  of  husbandry,  commonly  em- 
ployed, differ  little  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
county.  The  spade  is  of  much  larger  size  than  that 
of  the  southern  district,  and  the  pins  of  the  harrow 
longer ;  but  the  plough  is  pretty  nearly  the  same, 
and  as  sparingly  employed,  though  with  less  eX' 
cuse  from  the  greater  depth  and  clearness  of  the 
•oil.  The  conlknon  fiitmers  make  use  of  horses  for 
So  ,    every 
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every  kind  of  work,  mules  being  less  frequent  here 
than  in  most  other  places.     Gentlemen  use  bullocks 

\^and  spayed  heifers,  the  latter,  particularly  those  of 
the  Devon  breed,  being  considered  the  most  active 
and  hardy.     In  every  thing,  however,  but  field  work 

'   the  horse  is  justly  esteemed  greatly  superior.  Roll- 
ers are  as  yet  only  found  with  gentlemen. 

Confiding,  as  is  too  often  the  case  of  the  Irish, 
in  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  little  care  is 
^en  to  increase  the  stock  of  fodder  by  artificial 
means.  Hay  is  the  only  food,  which  the  common 
farmer  thinks  necessary  for  his  cattle  in  winter,  and 
grass  in  summer.  To  this  are  added  oats,  when  liis 
horses  are  laboriously  employed.  From  the  prac- 
tice of  a  few  intelligent  and  enterprising  agricultu- 
psts,  the  number  of  which  is  daily  increasing,  tbey 
will  $oon  learn  tlie  value,  of  stall-feeding  with  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  rape,  clover,  &c.  an  improvement 
the  more  confidently  to  be  expected,  when  we  con- 
sider the  progress  this  part  of  the  country  has  lately 
made  in  industrious  cultivation. 

The  course  of  this  advancement  is  particularly  ob- 
servable in  the  new  farm-houses,  of  which  a  great 
number  have  lately  made  their  appearance,  upon  a 
much  better  plan  than  the  preceding.  Tlie  chim- 
ney is  placed  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  second 
chamber  is  rendered  much  more  comfortable;  the 

houses 
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kouses.have  but  one  door,  and  are  provided  with 
good  glass  windows. .  The  difHcuIty  and  expence 
of  procuring  slates,  which  must  be  brought  from  a 
great  distance,  obliges  the  farmer  to  substitute 
thatch,  a  covering,  that  necessity  alone  can  recom- 
mend. It  is,  however,  executed  here  with  peculiar 
neatness,  and  will  stand  for  about  ten  years.  I 
have  seen  a  good  house  of  two  stories  covered  in 
this  manner,  not  without  feeling  some  surprise  that 
a  man,  who  could  do  so  much,  would  not  endeavour 
lo  do  a  little  more;  Tiles*  could  probably  be  made 
in  many  places  at  little  expence.  The  present 
scarcity  of  foreign  timber  is  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  the  use  of  straw  covering,  for  which  it  is 
much  easier  to  provide  a  frame  than  either  for 
slates  or  tiles.  These,  however,  are  so  much  su- 
perior in  durability,  that  they  turn  out  cheaper  in 
the  end,  and  should  therefore  be  preferred  by  all, 
who  are  able  to  bear  the  expence.  One  great  ob- 
jection to  thatch  is  the  consumption  of  so  much 
straw.  It  is,  however,  tlie  most  appropriate  cover* 
ing  for  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  where  the  quantity 

required 

*  Tile«  require  a  strong  roof,  Imt  ire  very  lasting.  Brick  cUy 
i»  found  in  many  places,  and  proper  materials  for  tiles  are  pro- 
bably not  wanting.  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  worth  maldnf. 
Tiles  are  very  generally  used  in  England.  At  Brighton  they  are  laid 
on  the  walls,  in  the  manner  of  our  wcather-slating,  as  an  out- 
side cofering  to  the  houses,  to  keep  then  dry  m  thai  ezpocad  litu* 
atioo. 
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required  is  but  small,  and  which  the  slightest 
roof  is  sufficient  to  scipport.  A  barn,  a  stable,  and 
shed  for  carts,  are  become  an  appendage  to  most 
farm-houses,  but  housing  and  stall-feeding  cows  is 
not  yet  bepome  a  general  practice,  even  among 
farmers  of  higher  description. 

The  size  of  farms  varies  from  fifty  to  one-hundred 
acres,  according  to  tlie  quality  of  the  land,  and  the 
preference  of  pasture  or  tillage,  the  latter  of  which 
has  increased   considerably  of  late,  in  consequence 
of  increased  population.     Tliirty  years  ago  ^U  the 
gentlemen  of  this,  and  the  adjoming  baronies  on  the 
north-east  quarter,  held  large  tracts  of  land  under 
the  grazing  system.     The  mode  is  now  c)ianged, 
and  they  retain  only  demesne's  of  moderate  size,^. 
which  are  much  better  dressed  and  culti^'ated  tl^n 
heretofore.     The    remaining    lands  are    occupied 
by  farmers,  who  oq  large  farms  combine  pasture 
atkl  tillage.     Estates  hav^  hereby  risen  greatly  in 
value,  land  now  letting  from  two  guineas  to  three 
pounds  per  Irish,  acre.     This  is  to  be  understood 
only  as  referring  to  those  of  better  quality  on  the 
east  side  of  the  district,  the  moorlands  west  of  Kan- 
turk,  a  great  part  of  which  is  yet  unreclaimed,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  places,  being  proportionably 
lower.    Improvement,  however,  is  advancing  to- 
wards  the  ruder  quarters   in  this^  as  well  as  in  all 

other 
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other  parts  of  tbe  county.  Draining  and  liming 
are  the  two  main  requisites  for  reclaiming  such 
ground.  The  former  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
accomplished  by  the  ditches  necessary  tx  inclo- 
sure,  and  the  general  convenience  of  limestone 
and  fuel  supplies  the  means  of  applying  the  Jatter. 
Orchards,  requiring  a  deep  and  rich  sml,  thrive  well 
in  many  parts  of  this  barony,  by  which  meana  gen- 
tlemen are  furnished  with  abundance  of  excellent 
cider*  It  is  also  made  for  sale,  that  of  Mr.  Min- 
tou^s,  near  Kanturk,  bearing  the  greatest  price  and 
the  highest  character. 

Though  die  generality  of  farms  have  been  re« 
presented  as  of  good  size,  petty  occupiers  of  a  few^ 
acres  are  by  no  means  unknown,  and  their  numlyer 
seems  daily  increaaing.  The  natural  wish  a  man 
feels  to  possess  what  he  considers  an  independence, 
and  to  employ  his  labour  for  his  own  aecount^often 
converts  the  labourer  into  a  little  Curmer.  The 
high  rents  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  house,  and 
a  small  spot  of  ground  to  exercise  their  industiy  on, 
often  ifidoee  the  possessor  of  a  larger  titect  to  set  off 
a  little  of  it  for  so  easy  &  profit  This  is  particu' 
lady  practised  by  fanners  on  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  a  lease,  which  they  have  no  sanguitt% 
hope  of  getting  renewed.  By  ihe^  profits  of  thia 
anaoagement  they  expect  to  enaUe  tbemsehea  to 

enter 
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enter  with  advantage  on  the  possession  of  a  ne^ 
fann^  when  their  term  is  expired. 

The  usual  leases  are  for  three  lives,  gentlemen 
for  the  most  part  letting  their  lands  to  substantial 
occupiers,  some  of  whom  appear  to  feel  the  import- 
ance of  the  elective  franchise.  In  many  parts  of 
the  county  the  people  annex  ver}'  little  value  to 
the  privilege,  considering  it  merely  as  a  means  of 
obliging  their  landlords. 

The  price  of  labour,  compared mth  general  rates, 
is  rather  high.  The  hire  of  labourers  (not  attached 
to  the  farm)  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of 
December,  is  a  shilling  with  food,  or  eighteen  pence 
without  it  Such  as  belong  to  tlie  farm  receive 
eight-pence,  the  landlord  being  obliged  to  find 
constant  work.  There  are  usually  two  labourers 
to  a  hbuse*  Tlie  rent  of  a  house  and  acre  is  /6, 
free  of  tithes  and  taxes,  the  landlord  finding  re- 
pairs. Sometimes  the  grass  of  a  cow  is  added, 
charged  from  three  guineas  to  five  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  tlje  pasture.  The  charge  for 
house  and  land  seems  rather  high,  but  as  the 
ground  is  good,  and  each  house  usually  supplies 
two  pair  of  hands^  the  labourers  enjoy  very  suffi- 
l^ient  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  Fewer 
holidiiys  are  kept  here  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  an  example  everj'  friend  to  industry  wkI 

good 
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good  order  will  earnestly  wish  to  see  generally 

followed. 

Potatoes  and  milk  are  the  principal  food  of  the 
people,  among  whom  are  to  be  numbered  not  those 
of  the  loii%st  order  alone,  but  even  fanners  worth 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Oat- 
en bread,  which  formerly  made  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  general  subsistence,  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use, even  in  the  early  spring  months,  when  little  or 
DO  milk  is  to  be  procured.  From  January  to  May, 
before  the  cows  begin  to  calve,  a  thin  gruel,  made 
of  oaten  meal  and  water,  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
milk,  and  is  reckon^  very  wholesome  as  well  as 
palatable.  All  the  rest  of  the  year  they  live  upon 
potatoes  and  milk. 

Lands  are  measured  here  by  the  plantation  acse. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  5. 


Duhallow. 


Towns — Manufactures — Minerals — Seats^  Ke^ 


KANTURK  and  Newmarket,  the  only  towf • 
of  this  banuiy,  are  situate  witliin  a  Bhort  distance  of 
each  other,  near  that  range  of  mountain,  which  di- 
vides this  part  of  the  county  from  Kerry.  The 
Toad,  that  passes  through  these  towns,  was  formerly 
the  principal  line  of  communication  between  the 
counties,  and  probably  the  primary  cause  of  their 
origin.  Newmarket  stands  upon  the  Alio,  which 
after  a  short  course  runs  into  the  Dallua,  Kanturk 
being  placed  a  little  below  their  confluence.  This 
river,  which  occasionally  rolls  a  very  large  and  rapid 
flood,  swelled  by  the  torrents  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  falls  into  the  Blackwater  at  Ban- 

ty^. 
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tyre.  Kanturk,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont, 
is  in  a  state  of  more  advancement  than  so  remote 
and  unpromising  a  situation  might  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. In  addition  to  the  common  business  of  shops 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  vicinage,  wool- 
combing,  and  making  of  serge,  employ  a  good  many 
hands.  The  establishment  of  these  manufactures 
is  of  pretty  long  date,  and  appears  to  have  ex- 
perienced no  material  alteration  for  some  years. 
The  works  of  more  recent  industry  and  enterprise 
are  two  bolting  mills,  and  a  porter  brewery,  carried 
on  with  spirit  and  success.  Not  less  than  .£50,0001 
a  lai^e  sum  for  so  small  a  place,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  amount  of  its  annual  curculation.  Flax,  for 
which  this  part  of  the  county  seems  well  adapted^ 
though  cultivated  a  little  for  private  use,  forms  as 
yet  no  article  of  trade. 

Newmarket,  possessing  nothing  deserving  of  no- 
tice as  a  town,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  tb^ 
leat  of  the  old  and  respectable  family  o(  Aldwortb, 
who  have  here  a  large  and  handsome  mansion  house^ 
with  very  extensive  grounds  well  planted  and  in* 
ck»ed.  Of  the  state  of  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  are  in  the  occupation  of  Richard  Aid- 
worth,  Esq.  who  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
and  most  enterprising  agriculturists  in  the  county. 
During  his*  father's  life-time,  Mr.  Aldworth  lived 
3  H  in 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doneraile,  where  at  a  very 
early  age  he  was  justly  distinguished  for  the  ex- 
tensive as  well  as  spirited  and  elegant  style  of  his 
farming.  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  a  copious 
and  interesting  account  in  Mr.  Young's  Toun  Of 
his  present  improvements  niore  will  be  said  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  churches  of  this  barony  are,  in  general,  iu 
good  order,  and  the  incumbents  resident.     That  of 
Kilshannick  is  adorned   with  a  handsome  steeple 
and  spire,  for  which  tlie  parish  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  John  Newman,  Esq.  its  principal 
landed  proprietor.     Appendages  of  so   much  use 
and  beauty  one  would  wish  to  see  more  frequently. 
A  small  spire  l)as  been  also  lately  added  to  Bally- 
clough  church,  the  greater  part  of  which  parish  is 
inDuhallow,  though  the  vill^e  is  in  Orrery- 
Parochial  schools  here,  a^  well  as  in  many  otlier 
places,  are  little  more  than   nominal.     There  are, 
however,  several  little  schools  with  Roman  Catholic 
teachers,  in  which  children  are   instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.     Though  among  them- 
selves conversation   is  seldom  carried   on  in  any 
but  tlieir  native  tongue,  most  of  the  people  speak 
English,  and  seem  desirous  of  having  tlieir  children 
educated.     Among  the  many  motives  for  obtainiog 
such  an  advantage,  one,  which  is  said  to  .be  among 

the 
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the  most  cogent,  is  certainly  among  the  least 
obvioas.  The  substitution  of  paper  money  for 
specie  has  in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
been  productive  of  serious  injury,  as  well  as  in* 
convenience  to  the  people,  from  tlie  prodigious 
number  of  forged  notes*,  that  are  every  day  passed. 
To  guard  the  rising  generation  against  a  fraud, 
which  is  practised  with  peculiar  facility  upon  the 
illiterate,  is  said  to  be  a  strong  reason  for  sending 
their  children  to  school.  How  often  do  advantages 
arise,  when  least  foreseen  and  least  intended  ^— 
The  advancement  of  popular  learning  was  not  pro- 
bably rn  the  contemplation  of  those,  who  framed  the 
biU  for  restricting  payments  in  specie. 

With  respect  to  fuel,  different  situations  are 
differently  circumstanced.  In  the  eastern  parts, 
turf  is  become  an  article  of  dear  and  difficult  attain** 
ment  In  the  western,  and  among  the  mountains, 
the  people  are,  in  this  respect,  more  comfortably 
circumstanced.  The  abundance  of  this  indispen* 
3  H  2  pensible 

*  The  circalalion  of  forged  notes  is  become  a  trade,  and  a  Yerj 
fainfttl  one.  Parties  of  swindlers  attend  the  fairs  and  markets  for 
Ue  parpose  of  cifcnlatiog  them»  and  seldom  fait  to  find  a  sufficient 
ouaber  of  dupes  among  the  simple  country  folks.  The  lenity,  with 
irbfch  those  practices  are  treated,  encourages  their  continuance. — 
The  worst  consequence  a  swindler  has  usually  to  apprehend  is,  beiQg 
obliged  to  give  a  good  note  for  the  bad  one.  Offenders  are  seldom 
brooght  to  condign  punishment  for  this,  or  indeed  any  other  trans* 
givssioB.  A  poor  man  neter  prosecutes  with  any  view  but  coaptii* 
MtioQ. 
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pensible  ingredient  to  the  well-being  of  life,  Vnich 
our  mountainous  regions  afford,  is  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  cottager's  choice  of  an  abode,  otherwise 
rery  uninviting.  A  snug  cabin,  with  plenty  of 
turf  and  potatoes,  makes  ample  amends,  by  the 
substantial  nature  of  its  comforts,  for  a  dreary  situ* 
ation,  particularly,  to  those,  whose  unrefined  sensa- 
tions are  more  powerfully  affected  by  the  bounty 
than  the  beauties  of  nature.  Thi^  circumstance, 
as  well  as  increasing  numbers,  has  contributed  to 
direct  the  course  of  population  to  moors  and  moun- 
tains. The  remote  part  of  this  barony,  however, 
is  still  in  much  want  of  cultivators.  Large  ttacts 
•  of  moorland,  now  affording  only  coarse  summer 
pasture,  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  very 
productive  land.  Nor  are  the  means  of  effecting 
tliat  important  change  of  difficult  attainment.  Tarf 
and  coal  are  supplied  by  tlie  grounds,  and  lime* 
stone  is  at  no  great  distance.  The  calcareous  in^ 
gredient,  the  prime  manure  for  such  soils,  being 
thus  within  reach,  all  that  seems  wanting  is  to  open 
convenient  roads,  and  stimulate  industrious  exer- 
tion by  suitable  encouragement. 

With  respect  to  mineral  production,  this  barony 
stands  particularly  distinguished,  being  the  only  part 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  province,  in  which  coal 
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has  been  bitherfco  discovered^.  The  seat  of  the  coftl' 
is  in  those  tracts  of  argillite,  which  have  been  al« 
ready  mentioned.  One  of  them  takes  its  eastern 
comoiencement  in  the  barony  of  Fennoy,  between 
Doneraile  and  the  Blackwater,  and,  passing  on  the 
north  side  of  Mallow,  continues  its  course  westward 
to  the  mountains,  that  form  the  boundary  of  Kerry. 
In  this  tract,  and  principally  in  the  western  part  pf 
it,  the  greatest  quantity  of  coal  has  been  found.  An* 
otiier  argillaceous  range  parallel  to  this,  and  north 
of  Kanturk,  is  also  found  to  contain  it.  In  some 
places  the  coal  approaches  very  near  the  surface, 
where  the  veins  are  usually  thin,  but  widen  as  they 
descend.  The  position  of  the  strata,  which  run  to 
great  distances  east  and  west,  is,  as  hsb  been  al- 
ready observed,  not  horizontal,  but  inclined,  rising 
towards  the  surface,  as  they  go  northward,  and  dip- 
ping or  descending  in  the  contrary  direction.  The 
coal  is  enclosed  in  a  cover  or  case  of  dark  ferrugi- 
nous slate,  some  of  which  splits  into  laminse,  or  plates, 
of  a  uze  and  form  reaembliug  large  house  slates, 
but  apparently  too  brittle  and  tender  for  tha^  use. 
As  these  argUlaceous  tracts  abound  with  water, 

for 


*  Kerry  is  tuppowd  to  oontaln  mhm  eoai,  mm),  from  the  g«tMni| 
tendeocy  of  Uie  itrmta  to  an  esft  and  west  directxni,  it  is  not  im- 
probabk*  tluit  a  oontinttatkm  of  these  coal  Teins  nay  be  foxnd  in 
Uiat  county. 
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for  the  discharge  of  which  nothing  hut  a  bucket 
has  been  yet  employed,  no  perforations  of  any  con- 
siderable depth  have  been  made.     The  vein  is  pur- 
sued as  long  as  it  can  be  done  without  much  incon- 
venience, and,  as  soon  as  the  water  becomes  too 
troublesome,  the  old  pit  is  filled  in,  and^a  new  one 
opened.     The  coal  is  often*  so  near  the  surface  as 
tp  be  found  with  little  labour  of  sinking,  in  which 
case  they  often  run  upon  it  superficially,  taking 
what  is  got  without  trouble,  but  not  pursuing  it  in 
its  descending  direction.     This  is  called,  and  not 
Improperly,  robbing  the  vein.    The  remote  and 
consequently  neglected  situation  of  these  collieries, 
some  of  which,  from  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  are 
but  barely  accessible,  even   in  summer,   is  to  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  their  never  having  been 
properly  worked.    The  time,  however,  is  approach- 
ing, when  the  charge  of  neglect  and  ill  manage- 
ment will  be  do  longer  imputaUe.     The  plan  of 
improving  the  roads  has  been  lately  taken  up  with 
some  spirit,  and  its  execution,  which  nothing  can 
prevent,  if  the  leading  gentlemen  pursue  it  with 
9onstancy,  will  be  very  conducive  both  to  public 
and  to  private  advantage.     An   attempt  to  com- 
mence a  new  and  improved  mode  of  working  these 
collieries  has  been  resented  for  the  enlightened  and 
liberal  mind  of  Edward  Deane  Freeman,  Esq.  and 

it 
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it  could  not  be  confided  to  better  hands.  Some  of 
the  best  pits  are  upon  his  estate,  to  the  south-west 
of  Kanturk,  and  about  eight  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence (Castle  Cor).  Under  the  direction  of  an  ex* 
perieoced  artist,  he  has  just  erected,  at  considerable 
expeoce,  a  laj^e  water-wheel,  to  work  the  Jpumps 
necessary  for  discharging  the  water  of  the  pits. 
The  shaft  now  sinking  at  tlie  south  side  of  the  coal« 
vein  wiH,  it  is  calculated,  meet  it,  supposing  that 
it  descends  witli  an  unifprmdeclinadon,  at  the  depth 
of  about  an  hundred  feet.  In  tliis  case  tlie  miners 
will  have  the  advantage  of  working  upwards,  as  well 
as  lateially,  the  difficulty  lessening  as  they  proceed,^ 
the  reverse  of  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  more 
uoskilful  labours  of  preceding  operators. 

In  quality,  ihe  coal  of  Duhallow  resembles  that  of 
Kilkenny,  very  sulphureous  for  the  most  part,  and 
xontaining  no  bitumen.  Though  the  genus  be  the 
same  in  all,  great  difference  is  observable  in  the 
species.  The  far  greater  pan  is  wholly  unfit  for 
domestic  use,  but  upon  Mr.  Freeman's  ground 
(and  in  one  or  two  otlier  places)  a  bed  has  been 
discovered  of  superior  purity,  free  from  any  danger*- 
oui  or  even  disagreeable  vapour,  and  perfectly  fit 
(or  kitchen  or  parlour.     This  is  distinguished  by 

the  name  of  sweet  coal,  and  forms  the  object  of  his 

present 
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present  undertaking.  The  extent  of  it  is  supposed 
to  be  very  considerable  in  its  longicudinal  direction, 
but  bow  this  or  any  other  may  turn  out  upon  a 
deeper  examination,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
Thirty  or  forty  feet  are,  I  believe,  the  utmost  depths, 
to  which  the  common  mode  of  working  has  descend* 
ed.  The  thickness  of  the  v^ins,  in  general,  is  firom 
two  to  three  feet ;  that  of  the  sweet  coal  is  already 
ascertained  to  be  about  three,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  surface,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
found  to  increase  in  descending.  There  is  the  more 
encouragement  to  this  expectation,  from  the  disco- 
very of  a  sulphureous  vein  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
which,  at  no  great  depth,  measures  four  feet  and  a 
half,  a  thickness  seldom  paralleled,  and  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  best  Kilkenny*  pits. 

The  value  of  this  coal,  even  supposing  culinary 
uses  out  of  the  question,  is  very  considerable.  The 
great  and  increasing  demand  for  lime,  both  as  a 
cement  and  a  manure,  the  diminution  of  turf  in 
iK>me,  and  the  total  want  of  it  in  other  places,  all 
conspire  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  utmost  im* 
portance  to  this  part  of  the  county.  That  its  uses 
will  become  more  extensive,  there  is  no  present  rea- 
son 


*  Th«  depUi  of  the  bed  of  eoal  Tsriet  from  two  feet  bi  incbc* 
to  three  feet  one  ioch,  which  it  bag  nerer  cxoeedad.— Sorrey  of 
Kilkenny. 
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son  to  ezpeot.  A  communication  by  water  with 
Cork  or  Youghal  is  a  work  too  expensive  for  the 
present  circumstances  of  tlie  country,  and,  perbapsi 
not  worth  the  cost  at  any  time.  Instead  of  looking 
to  arduous  and  impracticable  undertakings,  it  seems 
a  much  mser  course  for  men  of  property  to  direct 
their  attention  to  works  of  public  utility  widiin  their 
reach.  New  lines  of  road,  where  the  old  are  ob- 
jectionable, and  a  strict  attention  to  the  repairs  of 
all,  will  answer  die  principal  purposes  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  if  not  with  equal,  at  least  with 
ample  sufficiency. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  coal  beds 
is  their  resemblance  in  structure,  not  only  to  lime- 
stone quarries,  but  also  to  that  of  the  primitive 
rocks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  strata 
of  all  of  which  hang  in  tlie  same  way  to  the  north, 
and  dip  to  the  south.  Coal,  at  least  the  bituminous 
kind,  is  ranked  among  the  alluvial  strata,  the  gene- 
ral position  of  which,  though  occasionally  irregular 
and  interrupted,  is  horizontal.  Some  twists  and 
irregularities  are  also  pttceivable  in  this,  but  the 
general  principle  is  uniform  and  unvarying.  How 
ht  it  may  be  affected  by  the  state  of  the  primitive 
rock,  which  will  probably  be  found  under  it,  remains 
to  be  ascertained  by  deeper  perforation.  From 
what  we  know  at  present,  it  seema  to  want  several 
3  I  ♦f 
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of  those  stratified  substances^  with  whicb,  as  welearn 
from  Mr.  Tigh^e's  accurate  and  scientific  accouat, 
the  Kilkenny  coal  is  accompanied^     In  the  pits  I 
Ttsited  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  besides  the 
slate  in  which  it  was  cased^  but  coarse  yellowish 
clay  intermixed  with  loose  stones  of  brown  argiilite. 
The  spirited  undertaking  of  Mr.  Freeman  wiH  un- 
fold more  of  its  properties,  and  enable  us  to  form  a 
better  judgment  of  its  value  and  extent     Should 
his  labours  be  crowned  with  the  success  so  much  to 
be  wished  for,  he  will  have  the  double  satisfaction 
of  accomplishing  a  very  profitable  purpose,  and  ex- 
hibiting to  the  neighbouring  proprietors  a  most  use- 
ful example.     It  is  an  object  of  very  grdat  import- 
ance to  know,  how  this  coal  is  circumstanced  at  a 
remote  depth,  and  whether  the  angle  of  its  inclina- 
tion suffers  any  change  in  descending.  In  the  otlier 
clay  beds  of  the  county,  the  rock  is  seldom  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  surface,     h  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  productibility  of 
these  veins  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  depth 
of  the  beds,  that  contain  them,  or,  in  other  wprds, 
upon  the  distance  between  the  top  of  the  vein  and 
the  subjacent  primitive  rpck,  where  I  should  sup- 
pose the  coal  will  be  found  to  terminate.     A  judg- 
ment formed  upon  analogy  will  incline  us  to  be- 
lieve 
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lieVe,  that  the  depdi,  at  which  this  rock  may  be  found, 
is  not  ^Tj  considerable. 

Here,  as  in  most  other  places,  flannel  and  frize 
are  maDofactui'ed  by  the  people,  sotne  for  sale,  the 
gri^ter  part  for  home  use.  Their  frize  (coarse 
wodteh  cloth)  is  of  very  good  quality,  and,  when 
napped,  hardly  idferior  to  raUeen.  They  were  for- 
merly fond  of  black ;  the  present  favourite  colour  is 
blue,  and  they  hav^  some  brown.  Thepebplein 
general  are  well  dad. 

Among  the  x:\irfosities  erf  this  district  is  a  burying 
place,  at  Skeaf,  of  a  round  form,  in  which  none  but 
still  born  ^hildien  are  laid.  /  They  are  brought  ker^ 
from  gre£it  distances,  and  put  intp  gvaves,  at  each  end 
of  which  a  large  Tound  stdiie  is  phiced.  There  is  no 
trace  of  ati^  building,  nor  atny  other  account  giten 
than  that  tire  cAstiMn  ia  of  imideinorial  standing. 
Such  pikces,  I  belieire,  are  uifootnmon,  but  I  know 
another  instance  of  a  spot  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  coitimon  pedple  are  scropolourily  re- 
gardfbi  df  the  purity  cf  sacred  ground,  into  which 
they  wiH  trot  petitdt  ahy  thing  utifhaUowed  So  be 
laid.  Self-murderdrs  MA  nhhitpdze^  inftote  are 
comfidered  to  be  of  this  d^ciiption,  ahd  therefore 
predicted  ffoAi  iht  coitliiti^n  places  of  interment. 

On  tile  sotnh  side  of  t)ie  Blackwater,  in  that  part 

t>f  the  dfetrict  already  partkularizied  for  die  rich- 

S  I  2  ness 
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ness  of  its  scenery,  are  several  handsome  seats,  die 
principal  of  which  are  Dromore  and  Newbery,  those 
of  the  Newman  family.  The  latter  belonging  to 
Charles  Newman,  Esq.  by  the  fullness  of  its  planta- 
tions adds  much  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  pro- 
spect, but  is  itself  too  low  and  flat  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  the  seats,  that  surround  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Millfort,  the  seat  of  Richard 
Foot,  Esq.  and  some  otliers  situated  lower  dowa  on 
the  verdant  banks  of  the  Blackwater.  The  more 
elevated  situation  of  Dromore,  besides  its  own  pe- 
culiar charms,  which  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  taste  attd  assiduity  of  its  worthy  owner,  en- 
joys a  commanding  view  of  the  grounds  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  some  miles. 

On  the  north  side  of  die  Blackwater,  Longuevill^ 
the  seat  of  John  Longfleld,  Esq.  possessing  a  simi- 
lar advantage  of  situation,  surveys  nearly  the  same 
ol^ects  from  an  opposite  point  of  view..  Considered 
in  itself  without  reference  to  externals,  Longueville 
is  also  a  fine  place,  the  demesne  extensive,  fully 
planted,  well  hedged  and  inclosed,  and  as  a  hnn 
in  a  state  of  gpod  cultivation.  In  proceeding  north- 
wards, a  little  beyond  Lohort-casUe,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  is  Ballygiblin,  the  seat  of  Wil* 
liam  Wrixon,  Esq.  on  which  the  hand  of  judicious 
improvement  has,  within  the  last  twenty-five  yean, 

been 
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been  happily  employed.  Nature,  indeed,  had  lavish* 
ed  her  gifts  with  no  common  liberality,  but  art  had 
contributed  little  to  their  embellishment  before  that 
period.    The  grounds  beautiful  in  form,  and  of 
admirable  fertility,  were  open  and  undressed,  the 
plantation  consisting  only  of  some  hedgerow  ash. 
In  some  places  too,  they  were  disfigured  by  naked 
and  ill-placed  walls.     The  alteration,  produced  by 
neat  culture  and  a  judicious  extent  of  varied  plan- 
tation, rapidly  brought  forward  by  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  may  be  easily  conceived.      The  situation  of 
the  house  was  fortunately  well  chosen.     It  looks  to 
the  south,  tlie  best  aspect  for  this  climate,  and,  be- 
sides some  of  the  handsomest  grounds  of  the  de» 
mesne,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Lohort-castle,  tow^ 
eriag  over  a  surrounding  grove,  at  a  distance  from 
which  Mount  Hilary  raises  his  majestic  head.     Mr. 
Wiixon  has  also  adopted  a  style  of  farming  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  and  unskilful  mode,  that  formerly . 
prevailed,  when  little  more  than  the  grazing  system 
was  known  or  practised.     He  cultivates  potatoes  in 
the  drill  method,  and  occasionally  raises  turnips  and 
rape  for  winter  and  spring  feeding.     Part  of  his 
land  is  admirably  adapted  to  sheep,  of  which  he  has 
a  fine  flock,  bred  by  himself.     They  are  of  the  Lei- 
cester kind,  now  common  in  many  parts  of  the  coun-* 
ty,  and  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  and  long- 
legged 
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tegged  breed.  Mr.  Wrixon  makes  touch  use  of 
Ktne^  wttich  h  abundantly  furnished  from  the  stone 
on  his  own  grounds.  He  has  also  culm  oh  a  [ifart  of  his 
^mte>  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southward  of 
Bbllygiblin. 

A  little  further  to  the  north,  is  Castle-cor,  the 
seat  of  Edwbtd  Deane  Freeman,  Esq.  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  much  information  relative  to  this 
and  tlie  neighbouring  barony.  The  house,  now  one 
'of  the  best  in  the  country,  has  biien  lately  milch  en- 
lafged,  filnd  thte  junction  of  the  neNv  part  with  the 
t>ld  effected  trith  more  felicity  of  contrivance  than 
mually  accompanies  alterations  of  this  natare.  The 
•^t?es  are  no  less  remarkWble  for  compact  and  con- 
irenient  arrangernertt.  A  copious  stipply  of  water, 
ctynductedfrom  tliecomintfndlhg  grounds  of  k  neigh- 
bouring hill,  fonifshes,  by  means  of  pfpes,  tins  most 
Bec€lssary  iirtifcle  to  every  place,  that  reijtrrres  it, 
wilh  ^  degree  of  facility  few  »ituati6ns  admJtof,  and 
Ifttll  fewet  attain.  Tlje  demesne  is  not  less  indebttd 
to  M^.  Freeman  for  jodicious  iilteration  and  tasJtefiil 
embeltishment.  A  deer-parfc,  formerly  severed  by 
a  ptft)Kc  road  crowing  the  house,  has  been  thrown 
ifito  die  pleasure  grounds,  withocrt  any  inconverri- 
ei^e  to  the  public  and  with  infinite  advantage  to 
the  place.  In  this  are  many  very  oW  atid  htfge 
tt^s,  chiefly  oaks,  some  of  Wrich  mea^u^e  fifteen  or 

sixteen 
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sixteen  feet  in  girth.  They  are,  for  thi*  most  pl^^t, 
of  a  mushroom  shape,  with  short  stems  aod  a  wide 
spreading  head.  From  the  nakedness  of  the  soil, 
wliich  is  limestone,  and  the  lowness  of  the  situatioa 
one  would  have  expected  greater  height,  but  the 
oalis  of  this  country,  except  where  thickly  planted, 
geoerally  grow  in  this  form*  Otiier  trees  plantecl 
by  himself,  particularly  larch,  not  more  ths^n  tiii^enty 
years  old,  are  very  tall  and  vigorous  for  their  age. 
A  large  brook  runs  through  the  demesne^  of  which 
Mr.  Freeman  has  availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  with  great  efFect.  His  stile  of  farming,  aa 
may  be  expected,  is  on  the  best  plan  of  modern 
practice.  Potatoes  are  considered  by  him  as  supe-  \ 
nor  to  turnips  for  feeding  cattle,  and  in  many  re<- 
q>ects  better  suited  to  the  husbandry  of  tliis  CQMntry,^  ' 
an  opinion^  which  I  certainly  feel  myself  very  much 
inclined  to  approve.  Without  undervaluing  the 
turnip,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  potatoe  is 
a  macb  more  nutritive  root,  and  possesses  an  im* 
portant  advantage  in  keeping  so  long.  It  is  also  a 
more  certain  crop,  and  in  the  drill  husbandry  may 
be  raised  with  little  labour,  and  a  much  smaller  con- 
sumption of  dung  than  the  common  method  re- 
quires. The  Swedish  turnip  produces  largely,  and 
keep^  well  for  spring  use,  but  is  objectionable  for 
the  strong  taste  it  gives  both  to  milk  aod  tq  flesh. 

Between 
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Between  the  last  mentioned  places  and  Kanttrrk 
there  are  several  good  seats,  some  with  modem 
houses,  and  all  with  grounds  much  improved,  and 
generally  well  hedged  and  planted.  The  limestone 
tract,  in  which  most  of  these  stand,  finds  its  western 
tennination  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Kanturk;  in  the 
contrary  direction,  it  may  be  traced,  I  believe,  to  the 
very  eastern  limits  of  the  island.  Four  miles  beyond 
this  town,  on  the  road  to  Tralee,  is  Mr.  Aldworth*s 
•eat,  at  Newmarket,  contiguous  to  the  range  of 
mountain,  which  divides  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Kerry.  The  situation  of  the  grounds,  originally 
moorland,  is  elevated,  and  the  soil  very  inferior  in 
natural  quality  to  that  of  the  more  eastern  parts  of 
the  district.  The  shelter  afforded  by  the  high  lands, 
on  the  west,  is,  however,  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  trees,  and,  in  the  hands  of  such  an  agriculturist  as 
Mr.  Aldworth,  soil  of  even  inferior  quality  would 
soon  be  rendered  productive.  The  diversities,  al- 
ways found  in  lands  of  such  description,  have  given 
him  opportunities  of  displaying'that  skill  he  so  emi- 
nently possesses.  Besides  the  advantage  arising 
from  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  the  great  deside* 
ratum  of  Irish  husbandry,  Mr.  Aldworth  has  shewed 
to  the  neighbouring  farmers  what  benefits  may  be 
derived  from  draining  and  irrigation,  and  that  tlie 
same  soil,  which  th^  soakage  of  perpetual  springs 

had 
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liad  reduced  to  a  state  of  sterilityy  may  be  highly 
fiiertilized  by  water  flowing  only  over  its  surface. 
The  art  of  draining  appears  to  be  simple  in  its 
principles^  and  generally  not  of  difficult  execution ; 
yet  it  is  very  little  understood  by  common  farmers, 
and  not  yet  sufficiently  practised  by  their  betters, 
tbougb  few  agricultural  expenditures  make  so  ample 
a  return.  The  treatise  explanatory  of  Mr.  £lkiog- 
lon*s  practice  contains  the  fullest  and  best  direc- 
tions I  have  seen  on  paper.  Tlie  application  of  the 
augre,  productive  of  such  sudden  and  extraordinary 
effecu  in  other  countries,  Mr.  Aldworth  tliinks,  wi)l 
seldom  be  found  efficacioi]|s  here..  A  long  and  dUU 
gent  attention  to  the  general  nature  of  our: wet  lands 
induces  me  to  adopt  the  same  opinion.  The  va- 
rieties of  strata  here  are  very  few,  rock  being  gene- 
rally found  at  a  little  distance  beneath  the  suiface. 
Some  rocks  are  so  full  of  crevices  as  to  suffer  water 
to  sink  in  them  to  a  great  depth,  otliers  possess  a 
closer  texture  and  refuse  it  passage.  The  same 
Qualities  are  observable  in  our  soils,  some  of  which 
are  open  and  porous,  others  clayey  and  retenUvd. 
Where  [springs  arise  from  rock,  tlie  augre  is  useless ; 
in  such  of  our  retentive  clays,  as  I  am  acquainted 
wtihy  it  is  equally  so,  because  the  iiupporting  basis 
of  chose  clays  is  rock.  I  know  no  instance  of  alter- 
nate j^trata  of  clay,  gravel,  saaJ,  &c.  as  represented 
3  K         ,  to 
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to  be  the  case,  where  Elkingtou's  experiments  were 
made.  His  practice,  however,  comprehends  all  va- 
rieties of  wet  ground,  and  therefore  may  be  conWted 
with  advantage  by  every  experimentalist.  Deep 
drains  judiciously  conducted,  so  as  to  cut  across  the 
heads  of  the  springs,  will  be  found  sufficiently  effec- 
tual for  tlie  purpose  of  reclaiming  our  wet  grounds. 
The  best  filling  for  them  is  small  stones,  k  compe- 
tent quantity  of  which  is  generally  within  reach. 
The  most  useful  instruction  will  be  found  in  ex- 
ample, and  I  would  recommend  to  all,  who  are 
doubtful  of  their  own  ability,  to  take  a  lesson  from 
the  works  of  their  more  skilful  nieighbours.  Last 
summer  I  drained  a  few  acres,  of  swampy  turf-bog 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  by  cutting  a  deep  trench  be- 
tween the  hill  and  the  swamp..  Some  springs,  tfiat 
still  appeared,  were  cut  off  by  short  drsdns  commu- 
nicating with  the  main  trench,  or  carried  off  to  an- 
other outlet.  The  ground  was  then  parted  and  bfbm- 
ed,  levelled,  jand  dressed  with  spades,  being  too'  "soft 
tif>  admit  horses,  and  in  the  beginning  of  October 
sowed*  tliickly  with  grass-seeds,  chiefly  holcus*  lana- 
tus.  This  year  it  produced  a  luxuriant  crop,  but 
in  the  end  of  June,  and  might  now  (September)  be 
mowed  again.  When  the  draining  appeared  to  be 
complete,  the  trenches,  from  four  to  five  feet  deep, 

-were 

*  Soft  meadow  ^tss. 
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Wjere  filled  with  stones  to  within  twelve  inches  of.  the 
sur&ce.  The  clay  beneath  the  turf,  in  which  the 
drains  were  cut,  lay  over  a  slaty  rock,  the  top  of 
which  sometimes  appeared^  This  clay^  though 
coarse  and  full  of  small  particles  of  stone,  not  round 
aa  in  gravel  pits,  but  flat  as  if  chipped  off  from  the 
Tockf  was,  though  full  of  water,  so  compact  and  hard 
aa  to  require  a  pick-axe.  It  appeared  to  be  purely 
argillaceous,  the  general  colour  white,  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  blue.  This  is  the  common  substratum 
of  bog  in  the  south  part  of  the  county^  On  the 
surface  of  the  clay  we  usually  find  a  layer  of  pretty 
large  stones,  and  frequently,  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feel^  9  stratumof  pipe-clay  or  pure  argill. 

I  have  frequently  seen  good  crops  of  bay  raised 
firom  seed  on  moory  soils,  by  the  common  farmers; 
but,  as  they  seldom  drain  effectually,  the  ground' 
soon  returns  to  its  pristine  state. 

Mr.  Aldworth  complains,  with  too  much  justice,  of 
the  general  want  of  skill  in  £he  farmers  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. The  lower  ranges  of  land  in  this  and  t^ 
adjoinine  baronies,  possessing  a  soil  of  ^mirable 
texture  and  fertility,  might,  he  observes,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  turnips  and  clover,  and  a  proper  rota- 
tion of  9rops,  admit  a  great  augmentation  of  profit 
both  to  the  farmer  and  the  landlord.  The  quantity 
as  well  as  quality  of  crops  would  be  increased,  and 
3  K  2  more 
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more  and  better  cattle  maintained,  without  impair- 
ing, as  at  present,  |he  native  vigour  of  the  soil. 
Dung  and  lime  are  the  niahures  mostly  employed. 
The  former,  of  which  the  quantity  is  very  limited, 
is  applied  wholly  to  the  produce  pf  potatoes ;  the 
efficacy  of  the  latter  is  principally  directed  to  the 
corn  crops.  Potatoes  are  succeeded  by  wheat,  wheat 
by  oats  for  two,  three,  or  more  crops,  accolrding  as 
the  ground  appears  able  to  bear  it,  after  which  it  is 
left  to  nature  to  recover.  Wheat  is  often  succeed^ 
ed  by  barley.  The  crops  of  wheat  would  be  much 
heavier,  if  sowed  at  an  early  season,  which  is  very 
rarely  the  case." 

In  the  argillaceous  tracts  lime  is  the  principal 
manure,  and  always  used  with  great  effect,  provided 
the  soil  be  rendered  sufficiently  dry.  It  is  com- 
monly laid  out  on  the  surface,  and  often  gives  good 
meadow  for  many  successive  years. 

The  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Aldworth  is 
highly  deserving  of  consideration.  The  ground, 
(lid  lea)  should  be  broke  up  in  the  latter  end  of 
harvest,  tliat  the  sods  may  be  sufficiently  ,  rotted, 
and  tlie  soil  receive  the  mellovdng  influence  of 
the  winter's  frosty  lime  being  previously  laid  upon 
'^  the  surface.  In  the  first  favourable  weather  in 
[  spring,  generally  occurring  in  March,  it  is  to  be 
sown  with  oats  under  the  harrow.    This  crop  is  lo 

Ic 
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be  followed  by  potatoes  in  drills^  for  which  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  dung  will  suffice/  as  the  drills  should 
be  near  four  feet  asunder.    These  are  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  barley  or  oau  with  red  cloven  An  abun- 
dant produce  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  the 
former,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
will  afford  a  most  valuable  crop«  especially  if  cut 
green,  and  given  to  cattle  iii  house.     After  the  se- 
cond mowings  the  clover  is  to  be  ploughed  in  for 
wheat,  which  should  be  sowed  not  later  than  a  fort- 
niglit  after  Michaelmas.     If  the  clover  has*  come  ^, 
well,  which  it  will  do,  if  the  ground  be  clean  and  in 
good  tilth,  tlie  farmer  may  depend  upon  having  a 
full  crop  of  wheat.    This  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
drilled  potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  or  vetches,  according 
to  the  fancy  or  wants  of  the  cultivator,  who  by  simi*- 
lar  rotation  may  keep  the  ground  in  employment  as 
long  as  he  chuses.     When  it  is  intended  to  lay  it 
down  to  permanent  grass,  which  should  be  always 
done  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  dunged  crop,  instead 
of  clover  grass-seeds  are  to  be  sowed  with  barley,^ 
or  oau  succeeding  to  drilled  potatoes.  The  potatoes 
in  this  case  should  be  well  manured,  and  the  com 
sowed  thin.     To  every  acre  the  following  mixture 
of  grasses  is  recommended,  ten  pounds  white  clo- 
ver, ten  pounds  trefoil,  ten  pounds  cow-grass,  two 
bushels  of  rye-grass,  or  a  proportional  quantity  of 

any 
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any  other  approved  seed.  These  are  to  be  bashed 
ktf  when  die  com  is  well  above  ground.  Such  ma- 
nagement will  give  excellent  pasture  for  many  years, 
after  which  the  rotation,  beginning  with  oats,  may 
go  on  as  before.  Light  kind  soils,  for  which  these 
directions  are  more  particularly  adapted,  should 
never,  if  possible,  be  resorted  to  for  meadow.  Low, 
flat,  and  heavy  soils,  previously  drained  of  their  su- 
perfluous moisture,  are  most  fit  for  the  scythe.  Where 
irrigation  can  be  conveniently  practised,  or  a  suf- 
ficiency of  dung  applied,  as  iu  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
crops  of  hay  may  be  raised  on  any  kind  of  ground. 
The  tithes  of  this  district,  several  of  which  are 
impropriate,  are  managed  in  the  usual  wayi  and  at 
nearly  the  usual  prices.  Mr.  AldwortU  is  of  opinion, 
that  a  ratage  regulated  by  the  rent,  as  practised  in 
many  parts  of  England,  would  conduce  much  to  the 
ease,  and  advantage,  both  of  rector  and  farmer.  In 
several  places  it  may  certainly  be  done,  and,  where 
practicable,  there  seems  to  be  no  exception  td  the 
^  plan.  That  it  is  not  conveniently  applicable  to  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  county,  will,  I  believe^ 
appear  from  wliat  has  been  obser\'ed  in  the  short 
account  of  its  ecclesiastical  state. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  dfstrict  may  be  pro- 
perly included  a  very  extraordinary  power  display- 
ed by  one  of  its  natives,  in  controuling  and  subdu- 
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ing  the  refractory  dispoution  of  hones.    'What  I 
am  about  to  relate  will  appear  almost  incredible, 
and  is  oeitaiiily  very  hard  to  be  accounted  for;  but 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  truth.     Many  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  have  -been  wit- 
nesses of  his  performances,  som^  of  which  came 
within  my  own  knowledge.     Re  inrasan  awkward,  ig- 
norant rustic  of  tiie  lowest  dlasSy^his  tt^me  James 
Soliirau,  but  better  known  by  the  tippetlation  of  the 
whisperer,  his  occupation    horse<*breakin^. .    The  * 
nick-name  he  acquired  fmm  k  migar  tiotibn  of  his 
being  able  to  communicate  to  the  aniofal  what  he 
wished,  by  ttieans  ^1  a*wfarsper,  and  the  singularity 
of  iiis  method  seemed,  hi: some  'tlegreey'to  justify 
the  attribute: ' .  In 'his  own  beigtibourhood,  die  noto^ 
riety  of  the  foct  iusm}^  it  appear  less  remarkable, 
but  I  doubtif  an^r  if)^tan«e  of  simikr  subjugating 
talent  id  lo' be' found* on  record.  As  far)as  the  sphere 
of  liid  oofHroul  extended,  tiie  l^oast  of  i)^i,  vidi,  vicij 
was  iaacfpe  Justly  clatuied  by- James  SalHvan  than  by 
Csesar,  or^et^eU' Bonaparte  himself.    How  his  art  was 
acquired,  or  in  what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to  remain 
for  0wer  unknown,  as  he  has  lately  left  the  world 
without  divulging  it.    His  6on,  who  foUp#sthe  same. 
trade,  possesses  but  a  small  portion  of  the  art^  hav- 
ing cither  lieVer  learned  the  true  secret,  or  being 
incapable  of  putting  it  in  practice.     Tlie  wonder 

of 
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of  his  skill  consisted  in  the  celerity  of  die  operation^ 
which  was  performed  in  privacy,  and  without  any 
apparent  means  of  coercion.     Every  description  of 
horse,  or  even  mule,  whether  previously  broke  or 
unhandledy  whatever  their  peculiar  vices  or  ill  ha- 
bits might  havebeeO)  submitted  without  shew  of  re- 
sistance to  the  magical  in6uence  of  his  art,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  half  an  hour  became  gentle  and 
tractable.    The  eiSect,  though  instantaneously  pro- 
duced, waa  generally  durable.    Though  more  sub- 
missive to  him  than  to  others,  they  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  docility  unknown  before.     W|ien  sent 
for  to  tame  a  vicious  beast,  for  which  he  was  paid 
more  or  less,  according  to  distance,  generally  two 
or  three  guineas,  he  directed  the  stable,  in  which 
he  and  the  object  of  the  experiment  were  placed, 
to  be  shut,  with  orders  not  to  open  the  door  until  a 
a  signal  given.     After  a  t£te-a-t^  of  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  little  or  no  bustle  was  heard, 
the  signal  was  made,  and,  upon  opening  the  dctor, 
the  horse  appeared  lying  down,  and  the  num  by  his 
side,  playing  familiarly  with  him,  like  a  diiikl  with 
a  puppy  dog.     From  that  time  he  was  found  per- 
fectly willing  to  submit  to  any  discipline,  however 
repugnant  to  his  nature  before.     I  once  saw  his 
skill  tried  on  a  horse,  which  could  never  before  be 
brought  fp  stand  for  a  smith  to  shoe  him.    The  day 

after 
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after  Sullivan's  half-hour  lecture,  I  went,  not  with- 
out some  incredulity,  to  the  smith's  shop,  with  many 
other  curious  spectators,  where  we  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  complete  success  of  his  art.  This  too 
had  been  a  troop  horse,  and  it  was  supposed,  not 
without  reason,  that,  after  regimental  discipline  had 
&]Ied,  no  other  would  be  found  availing.  I  observ- 
ed that  the  animal  appeared  terrified,  whenever  Sul- 
livan either  spoke  or  looked  at  him  ;  how  that  extra- 
ordinary ascendancy  could  have  been  obtained,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  In  common  cases  this  mys- 
terious preparation  was  unnecessary.  He  seen^ed 
to  possess  an  instinctive  power  of  inspiring  awe,  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  a  natural  intrepidity,  in  which, 
I  believe,  a  great  part  of  bis  art  consisted,  though 
the  circumstance  of  the  tete-a-tete  shews  that 
upon  particular  occasions  something  more  must 
have  been  added  to  it.  A  &culty,  like  this,  would  in 
other  hands  have  made  a  fortune,  and  I  understand 
that  great  offers  have  been  made  to  him  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  art  abroad.  But  hunting  was  his  pas- 
sion. He  lived  at  home,  in  the  stile  most  agreea- 
ble to  his  disposition,  and  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  quit  Duballow  and  the  fox-hounds. 

Since  I  visited  Duballow,  I  have  been  informed 

by  Mr.'Wrixon  (of  Ballygiblin)  that  a  copper-mine, 

of  promising  appearance,  has  been  discovered^  in 

3L        ^  his 
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his  neighbourhood,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Purden 
Coote,  Esq.  and  that  some  Specimens  of  similar  ore 
liave  been  found  on  his  own  estate,  at  CeciPs  town, 
near  Ballygiblin.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  only 
metallic  ores,  iron  excepted,  which  have  been  hither- 
to discovered  in  this  quarter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


BARONY    OF   ORRERY    AND  KILMORE. 


OKRERY  and  Kilmpre,  or  rather  Keelmore, 
(the  great  woodJT'form  one  barony  adjoining  Du- 
hallow  on  the  north  and  east,  and  bearing  so  inti- 
mate a  resemblance  in  general  manners  and  modes 
of  culture,  that  the  same  description  may,  for  the 
most  party  serve  for  both.  Kilmore,  which  is  on  the 
north-west  quarter  of  Orrery,  contains  no  limestone. 
It  consiAts  principally  of  stiff  clay  and  moorland, 
similar  to  those  of  Duhallow.  Orrery,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Fermoy,  and  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Limerick,  stands  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  rich  variety  of  its  soHs,  which  are  all  calcareous. 
The  south  side  contains  limestone ;  the  north,  from 
Anagh  to  the  county  of  Limerick,  limestone  gravel, 
being  the  only  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  which 
this  valuable  nuinure  is  found  in  any  quantity  de- 
serving 
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deserving  of  notice.  Limestone  gravel  and  marie, 
the  latter  of  which  is  rarely  found  in  our  calcareous 
districts,  are  of  peculiar  valuein  a  country  deficient 
in  fuel.  The  efl&cacy  of  limestone  gravel  seems 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  calcareous  applicatidn, 
in  reclaiming  moory  soils,  on  the  tough  and  clotty 
texture  of  which  it  operates  with  equal  power  and 
permanence.  Where  the  calcareous  ingredient 
alone  is  wanting,  its  use  may  seem  more  question- 
able, as  the  decomposition  of  gravel  and  small 
stones  should  seem  to  be  both  slow  and  inconsider- 
able. The  effi?et  of  its  application  is,  however,  I 
understand,  in  most  places  very  great  This  con- 
sideration naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  deriving 
advantage  from  pounded  limestone,  for  obtaining 
which  mills  migh^  be  easily  constructed.  An  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind  was  projected,  according  to 
Anderson,  in  Scotland,  but  it  did  not  turn  to  ac- 
count in  his  time.  It  seems  to  be  practicable  with- 
out nracfa  expence,  and,  where  fiiel  is  scarce  and 
tftreams  abundant,  as  the  case  is  in  many  of  the 
limestone  tracts,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
experimeRt  may  be  attended  witli  success. 

The  general  quality  of  the  Orrery  soil,  both  In 
Ast  limestone  and  gravel  tracts,  is  of  the  very  fint 
deseription,  the  dry  and  rising  grounds  admirably 
adapted  4ar  sheep  or  tfllage,  ^  low  and  flat  for 

feeding 
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feeding  heavy  cattle.  In  applying  the  account  of 
Duhallow  manageoient,  in  its  best  lands,  to  tliis, 
the  only  difference  to  be  noted  is,  that  tlie  estimate 
of  their  value  is  here  somevi^t  higher. 

Chadeville,  standing  on  the  confines  of  the 
coun^,  is  the  principal^,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  only  town  of  the  district  It  owes  its  esta« 
hlishment  to  Roger, ,  first  Earl  of  Orrery,  an^  Lord 
President  of  Munster,  who  here  held  his  court,  and 
bestowed  on  its  improvement  a  portion  of  that 
munificence,  for  which  the  noble  family  of  Boyle 
has  been  so  eminently  distinguished.  Among  other 
spirited  acts  were  a  free-school  liberally  endowed, 
and  a  charter  working  school  for  the  reception  of 
forty  boys.  It  was  a  corporate  town  governed  by 
a  sovereign,  two  bailiffs,  and  twelve  burgesses,  and 
ootil  the  union  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  situation  of  this  town  was,  in  many 
respects,  well  chosen.  It  stands  on  the  great  road, 
leading  from  Cork  to  Limerick,  in  a  very  rich  and 

fertile 


*  Then  ore  eoiiM  villages,  as  Lisearrol),  Inagb,  and  BnttcTant. 
Uw  latter  of  which  was  formerly  a  town  of  some  note.  In  its 
present  wreidiedncss  appear  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  buildiDgs, 
wbidi  were  raligioas.  These  present  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
HUBS.  The  castle  has  been  repaired  by  its  present  owner,  John 
AalowMit  Esq.  from  whom  may  be  expected  as  mnch  improve- 
acBt  am  the  nature  of  the  sitoatioD  is  capable,  in  its  present  sito- 
atioBy  of  receiving.  It  labours  under  a  great,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
'■  want  of  fliel. 
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fertile  country,  with  the  advantage  of  being  well 
sappiied  with  water.  Its  greatest  want  is  that  of 
fuel,  which  was  probably  little  felt  at  the  time  of 
its  establishment,  when  wood,  at  least,  was  in  suf- 
ficient abundance.  The  country  on  the  Limerick 
side,  being  low  and  flat,  is  favourable  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal,  which  might  be  easily  carried 
to  Charleville  with  advantage  to  both  towns.  A 
more  extensive  project  was  sometime  since  enter- 
tained, and  a  line  of  communication  laid  out  firom 
Cork  to  Limerick.  The  opposition  to  the  plan 
arose,^  it  is  said,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter, 
for  what  reasons  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  as  their 
share  of  the  expense  would  be  but  equally  propor- 
tioned, and  their  advantage  from  the  execution 
the  most  considerable. 

Charleville,  however,  under  the  disadvantage 
abovementioned,  has  been  lately  much  improved. 
The  pay  of  the  military  force,  for  which  it  is  a 
regular  as  well  as  eligible  station,  circulates  a  good 
deal  of  money.  The  markets  are  excellent,  and  the 
town  is  well  funiished  with  good  shops  for  the 
supply  of  the  adjacent  country,' as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants, among  whom  are  many  respectable  per- 
sons. It  has  a  bank  of  pretty  long  establishment 
and  high  credit,  and  a  very  extensive  and  well- 
managed  brewery.     The  disadvantage   too,  under 

which 
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which  it  laboured  with  respect  to  fuel,  has  been 
greatly  relieved  by  a  new  line  of  road  lately  laid 
outy  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Shannon,  by  which 
that  necessary  articIeMs  brought  one  third  nearer  to 
the  town  than  it  was  before. 

With  respect  to  cattle,  in  both  districts  the  fa- 
vourite breed  is  the  Leicester,  or,  as  commonly 
called,  the  county  of  Limerick  heifer.  This  is  the 
stock  of  the  rich  dairy  farms,  cows  of  three  years 
old  selling  for  about  twelve  guineas  a  piece.  Lands 
of  infecior  quality  are  stocked  with  cattle  of  a  lower 
order,  produced  from  a  cross  of  the  Leicester  with 
the  old  native  black  breed,  which  are  sold,  when  in 
calf,  for  about  seven  guineas.  The  stock  of  sheep 
has  experienced  much  improvement  in  quality,  as 
well  as  increase  in  number,  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  former  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Leicester  breed,""  and  the  latter  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  trade  once  pretty  general,  that  of  sheep- 
stealing. 

Tithes  are  let  to  the  occupiers,  at  rates  common- 
ly very  moderate ;  potatoes  and  wheat  at  an  average 
of  twelve  shillings  the  plantation  acre,  oats  arid 
barley  at  nine  shillings,  meadows  at  four  shillings. 
Small  dues,  viz.  one  penny  for  a  sheep,  and  ten 
pence  for  a  cow,  are  demanded,  but  usually  inclu- 
ded at  a  lower  price  in  the  tithe  bargain.     These 

constitute 
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constitute  ibe  wliofe  titbeaUe  demand.    Many  of 
the  rectorial  tithes  afe  roipropriate. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors  in  this  and  the 
preceding  barony  are,  the  Earis  of  Egmont,  Cork, 
Shannon,  Landaff,  and  Limerick,  Lord  Arden,  Lord 
Lisle,  Richard  Aklworth,  John  Netvman,  WilKam 
Wrixon,  E.  Deane  Freeman,  John  Longficld,  Par- 
don Coote,  G.  Evans  Bruce,  Eyre  Erans, 

Harrison,  Esqrs.  &c.  Ac. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

FERMOY,    CONDON'S,    AND    CLONGIBBON'S. 

SECT.     I. 

General  Account.  ' 

TBESE  buronies  form  the  north-east  quarter  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  as  Duhallow,  Keehsore,  and 
Orrery  do  the  north-west,  the  Blackwater  being 
their  southern  boundary.  On  the  north  and  east 
sides  they  are  separated  from  the  adjacent  counties 
by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  with  the  exception 
of  an  extensive  limestone  vale,  running  eastward 
from  Doneraile  to  the  county  of  Tipperary.  The 
lower  part  of  this  tract,  which  in  Fermoy  constitutes 
by  far  the  greatest  proportion,  is  almost  entirely 
limestone^  the  soil  kind  and  mellow,  and  in  some 
places  of  great  fertility.  The  situation  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  evei[y  kmd  of  \iseful  produce^ 

3  m  as 
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as  well  from  the  goodness  of  the  land,  as  tlte  shelter 
afforded  by  the  lofty  hills,  with  which  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  encompassed.     Fruit  and  forest  trees,  in 
particular,  flourish  here  with  a  degree  of  vigour 
unknown  to  the  weaker  soils  and  more  exposed^ 
grounds  of  the  south-west  quarter,  though,  gentle- 
men^s  demesnes  excepted,  there  is  too  much  cause 
to  complain,  that  tlie  kindness  of  nature  has  been 
disregarded.     Among  the  disadvantages  less  easily 
removed,  is  the  frequent  want  of  water  in  summer, 
common  in  calcareous  tracts,  abounding,  as  they 
do,  in   absorbent  subterraneous  cavities.     Springs 
and  streams  are  much  less  frequent  than    in  the 
argillaceous  districts,  where  almost  every  farm  is 
provided  with  a  copious  supply  without  the  neces- 
sity of  sinking  to  obtain  it.     On  limestone  grounds 
perforation  is  often  requisite,  the  greatest  depth 
being  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet,  which  is  probably 
not  far  removed  from  the  lowest  bed  of  the  stone. 

The  expence  of  such  sr  process  is  beyond  the  means 

)  ^ 

of  the  ordinary  farmer,  who  might,  however,  obtain 

seasonable,  if  not  permanent  relief,  from  the  con- 
struction of  ponds  or  tanks,  well  staunched  with 
binding  clay,  and  conveniently  situated  to  receive 
the  supply  of  the  wet  seasons.  But,  though  the 
water  is  not  conveniently  attainable  by  all,  it  is  not 
very  far  renK)ved  from  any^  in  consequence  of  the 

favourable 
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favourable  direction  of  the  rivers,  the  Blackwater 
waslung  the  whole  extent  of  the  southern  side,  the 
Awbeg  and  Funcheon  supplying  the  north  tide  and 
the  centre.     This  was  formerly  an  open  grazing 
country;  it  is  now  inclosed,  tilled,  and  almost  as  full 
of  inhabitants  as  the  lands  along  the  sea  coast.  The 
commencement  of  this  change  may  be  dated  from  , 
the  erection  of  the  Rock^  mills  on  the  Funcheon, 
by  the  late  Lord  Doneraile,  and  Mr.  Aldworth, 
about  thirty-five  years  since.   Their  encouragement 
to  the  undertaking,  the  first,  by  several  years,  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  was  the  bounty  on  land  car- 
riage of  flour  to  Dublin,  which,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  bounty,  received  almost;  the  entire 
produce   of  those  mills.     Cork,,  which ^ has  since 
been  found  nearly  adequate  to  die  consumption 
of  the  numerous  bolting  mills  erected  since  that 
period,  was  then  little  looked  to  as  a  market.    It 
was  supplied  from  a  few  mills  in   the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
its  demand  affords  to  ample  proof  of  its  great  in- 
crease in  wealth  and  population.    The  success  of 
Mr.  Aldworth's  establishment,  which  still  maintains 
its  character  and  credit,  induced  many  persons  to 
follow  the  example,  and,  though  the  profits  are 
necessarily  much  reduced  by  the  cessation  of  the 
3  M  2  bounty^ 
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bounty,  and  the  number  of  competitors,  all  of  them 
appear  to  go  on  well. 

One  of  the  greatest  privations,  under  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  fertile  parts  of  this  district 
labour,  as  well  as  one  of  the   most  difGcult  to  be 
removed,  is  that  of  fuel.    The  mountains  afibrd  to 
places  of  convenient  proximity  a  reasonable  and 
sufficient  supply,  but,  to  the  distant  peasants  tucf 
is  an  article  of  very  costly  attainment.    The  want  of 
so  essential  a  requisite  to  human  comfort  renders 
inaoy  an  abode  an  this  &ir  and  fertile  country  an 
object  little  to  be  envied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
bleak  and  barr/en  mountain.     Unfortunately  little 
exertion  is  made  to  supply  by  art  the  deficiencies 
of  nature.    The  propagation  of  quick  growing  trees 
and  shrubs,  particul^ly  furze,  which,  were  fuel  out 
of  the  questipn,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  solicitude 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  proper  fences,  would 
afibrd  much  relief.    By  an  unlucky  fatality,  bow- 
ever,  the  demand  for  the  article,  instead  of  procur- 
ing a  supply,  as  is  the  case  with  other  coounodities, 
operates  against  it.    Depredktioa  being  the  means 
resorted  to  by  those,  who  want,  the  few,  that  might 
be  disposed  to  plant  for  the  supply  of  their  own  ne- 
cessities, are  deterred  by  the  fear  of  having  their 
fences  torn  by  their  less  provident  neighboun.— - 
Thus,  because  all  will  not  lend  a  hand  to  the  re- 
moval 
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moval  of  the  e^il,  none  do.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  want,  easily  removeable,  seems  more  likely  to 
increase  than  to  diminish.  It  is  not  easy  to  point 
out  a  remedy  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country.  '  Something  might  perhaps  be  done  by 
tlie  authoritatiTe  interference  of  the  landed  proprie* 
tors.  At  all  events  it  is  a  subject,  that  calls  for 
serious  and  timely  consideiatioB. 

In  a  general  comparison  vMk  the  more  soathem 
districts,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  cattle  here  am 
of  better  size  and  form.  Pigs  reared  ib  great  num* 
bers,  though  of  the  usual  indute  colour,  are  of  much 
superior  description,  as  wiril  as  sheep,  which  seem 
to  hav^  received  great  iMprovement  from  the  intro-* 
duction  of  English  breeds.  Horsey  mostly  black, 
are  universally  employed  by  the  oonmoD  farmers, 
whose  general  management  and  ttuumers  resem* 
ble  those  already  mentioned  .in  the  acoount  of  Dtt<* 
liallofvand  Orrery. 

The  hilly  nature  of  this  county,  though  attended 
with  frequent  inconvenience  to  cultivation,  is  hap-« 
pily  adapted  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate.  Were 
the  argillaceous  districts,  which  involve  so  large  a 
portion  of  iu  contents,  low  and  flat,  the  water,  which 
now  runs  off  in  such  a  variety  of  salubrious  streams, 
would  stagnate  on  the  surface,  and  form  a  barren 
extent  <rf  unwholesome  marshes.  There  are,  however, 

many 


( 
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many  low  and  level  tracts,  where'  humidity  exerts 

IK)  noxious  influence, and  which  are  even  drier  than 

the  more    elevated  lands.     This  arises  from  the 

absorbent  quality  of  their  calcareous  bases,  and  we 

cannot  sufficiently  adinfre  the  providential  care  of 

-  nature,   which  in   the  utmost   wiidness  of  variety 

preserves  the   most  faarmoBious   order.     Bogs  and 

swao^ps,  seldom  amaaiitkig.  singly  to  any  great  size, 

are  prominently  scdbiered  among  our  mountains 

and  argillaceousiihills,'  but  all  our  extensive  vallies 

are  found  » <m  Himestone;    Even    there,   however, 

though  comparatively  losv  and  devel,  the  elevation 

is  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  floods, 

a  circumstance  of. great ;«ivantage  in  a  country 

abounding  with  rivers^land  subject  to  such  frequent 

falls  of  rain.'.  rT<be  tquantity  of  water  this  county 

pours  into. the  •cfaan  every  year,   though  almost 

wholly  derived*^  from  its  own  stores,  is  prodigious ; 

yet  the  injury  suffered  is  altogether  inconsiderable. 

Tlie  Blackivater  alone,  swelled  by  so  many  mountain 

floods,  discharges  an  amazing  torrent;  but  the  ground 

rises  so  suddenly  at  either  side  of  its  channel,  as  to 

prevent  any  material  extent  of  damage. 

The 


♦  The  Backwater  rites  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  or,  at  least,  dt- 

r'vcs  a  cons'ulerahle  pait  of  Its  ear!y  supplies  from  that  county. 
It  does  not,  h'»wev.rr,  attain  any  important  size  until  It  entef  tht 
county  or  CcrU.    All  the  rest  hate  their  sources  in  the  latter. 
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The  calcareous  part  of  the  baronies  under  consi- 
deration presents  a  most  extensive  range  of  land, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  husbandry. 
Less  luxuriantly  rich  than  the  fat  and  heavy  grounds 
of  the  county  of  Limerick,  it  is  more  tractable  to 
the  operations  of  culture,  from  the  drier  and  lighter 
texture  of  the  soil.  The  greatest  profusion  of  na- 
tural ornament  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,, 
where  many  spots  of  peculiar  beauty  have  derived 
new  charms  from  the  taste  and  assiduity  of  their 
respective  owners.  Some  of  these  improvements 
are  of  recent  date,  and  the  number  will  probably 
experience  a  rapid  increase,  so  many  are  the  in- 
ducements still  held  out  to  the  admirers  of  rura} 
elegance. 

Though  tillage  and  population  have  made  great 
advances  lately  in  this  qu^ter,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  was  well  furnished  with  both  at  a 
pretty  early  period.  The  number  of  its  villages, 
and  castles,  some  of  which  were  great  buildings,  suf- 
ficiently prove,  that  the  advantages  of  sucli  a  situ* 
ation  were  neither  unknoWn  nor  neglected.  Spen- 
<;er,  who  lived  in  the  north-west  part  of  it,  while  he 
censures  the  turbulence  of  the  chiefs,  bestows  much 
praise  on  the  industry,  and,  what  seems  more  re- 
markabley  the  agricultural  skill  of    the  commdn 

people. 
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people.  By  them^  whom  he  repiesenU  as  perfectly 
disposed  to  fellow  their  peaceful  laboun,  large 
quantities  of  fine  grain  were  then  raised.  As  it  does 
not  appear,  that  he  was  much  acquainted  with  the 
southern  district,  and  as,  we  may  presume,  be  qpoke 
from  his  own  observation,  it  is  probable  diatbe 
meant  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  The  scien- 
tific agriculturist  will  regret,  that  it  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  liis  design  togive^a  descrip- 
tion of  their  modes  of  husbandry.  It  would  have 
beeii  a  curious  and  interesting  document 

On  tlie  common  farm  lands  of  this  district,  the 
usual  want  of  timber  and  living  fences  is  generally 
observable.  The  smalles  demesnes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  furnished  with  trees  and  orciiards,  and 
the  large  Oiu^s  prolaaMy  adorned  with  iiourisbing 
plantation.  Iheie  is  also  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  native  wood,  little  of  which,  compara- 
tively, stands  upon  the  calcareous  tract.  It  is 
chiefly  found  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  adjoining  the 
limestone,  along  its  eastern  and  southern  bound- 
aries. The  timber  of  the  latter,  indeed,  which  is 
the  most  copious,  growing  on  the  Banymore  side 
of  the  Blackwater,  does  not  properly  belong  to  this 
district ;  however,  as  the  proprietors  for  the  most 
part  do,  and  as  both  in  use  and  ornament  Fennoy 

is 
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is  the  principal  gamer,  the  mention  of  it  here  seems 
not  to  be  ill  placed.  Of  these,  extensive  woodlands, 
mostly  consisting  of  oak,  Mr.  Hyde  possesses  the 
fer  greatest  portion.  A  great  part  of  this  contains 
inery  old  and  gross  timber.  So  great  an  abundance 
has,  however,  prescribed  no  limits  to  itsi  increase. 
Groands  still  remain  for  planting,  and,  on  the  south* 
east  side  of  Fermoy,  the  industry  of  both  Mr.  Hyde 
and  Mr.  Anderson  has  conspired  to, cover  a  very 
great  extent  of  coarse  land  with  various  forest  trees. 
The  saspeosion  of  the  Baltic  trade  has  raised  the 
price  of  timber,  particularly  pine,  to  such  a  height 
that  it  is  hard  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  value.  In 
the  timber-yards  of  Cork,  it  has  lately  fluctuated 
between  ten  and  lifteen  pounds  per  ton.  Irish  fir^ 
of  tolerable  quality,  will  now  bring,  at  leiaist,  tb^ 
former  price*  Mr.  Hyde  sold  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  old  Scotch  firs,  last  winter,  at  XS  per  ton> 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  expeditiously.  Pre- 
vious to  the  late  rise,  tlie  general  price  was  very 
moderate ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  rate,  as 
none  but  that  in  the  timber-yards  was  sold  by 
measure. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  geological  account, 
that  the  limestone  tracts,  inclosed  between  ranges 
of  high  hills,  owe  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  entire, 

3  N  of 
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of  their  earthy  covering  to  their*  argillaceouf 
neighbours.  The  surface  of  the  rich  vale,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Ballyhowra,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Blackwater  mountains,  is  composed 
of  the  produce  of  those  hills,  to  each  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  pretty  equally  indebted.  The  stone 
of  the  soutliern  range  is  a  red  shistus  ;  the  nordi- 
em  range  contains  the  same  kind  of  stone  with 
an  intermixture  of  siliceous  breccia.  Among  the 
loose  field  stones,  (few  of  which  are  limestone, 
though  the  calcareous  base  is  so  near)  scattered 
over  the  bosom  of  the  vale,  the  breccia  appears  in 
broken  fragments  only  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  wliich  it.  belongs.  They  reach  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  vale,  the  southern  side  seldom 
exhibiting  any  but  the  red  shistus.  Hence  it 
should  appear^  that  the  diluvial  current,  which  co- 
vered the  vale,  must  have  flowed  in  an  east  or 
west  direction  ;  otherwise,  the  matter  washed  from 
the  hills  would  not  be  so  equally  divided,  ft 
should    also    seem   probable,    that    the    principal 

course 


♦  Thi«  seems  to  be  the  rfeasou  why  line  is  found  so  u«««fiil « 
manure  in  places  apparently  in  ntv  want  of  the  calcareous  ingre- 
dient. The  soil,  though  resting  on  a  limestone  base,  is  in  real- 
ity almost  wholly  composed  of  argill  and  silex,  and  therefore,  e»* 
cept  where  lime  has  been  abundantly  laid  out,  de6cieot  in  tht 
calcareous  principle. 
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course  of  the  waters  was  from  the  westwarid, 
in  as  much  as  we  find,  that  the  mountains  in 
that  quarter  have  been  more  stripped  of  their 
contents,  being  much  more  bare  and  rocky  than 
those  of  tlie  *  east  If,  however,  the  limestone, 
whose  position  is  so  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
argillaceous  grounds,  has  received  much  of  their 
spoils,  it  has,  in  turn,  repaid  something  from  its 
own   substance. 

Large  blocks  of  limestone  are  frequently  found 
on  the  mountain .  side  of '  the  vale,  in  beds  of 
clay  or  gravel,  resting  on  the  primitive  rock. — 
From  a  quarry  of  this  description,  on  the  south 
side  of  Fermoy,  a  great  quantity  of  stone  has 
been  raised  for  building  the  town.  The  un- 
sightly appearance  of  this  rock  induced  the 
proprietor,  ever  attentive  to  all  tliat  can  contri- 
bute to  ornament  or  use,  to  cover  it  with  earth, 
tbrovi^n  from  tlie  upper  part  of  the  hill,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  plantation.  I  was  surprised 
to  see,  among  the  stuff  thus  hurled  down,  a  con-  ' 
siderable  number  of  limestones,  some  pretty  large, 
evidently  rounded  by  attrition,  a  proof  of  their 
having  been  removed  by  the  force  of  water. — 
The  same  is  observable  in  many  places  higher 
up.  The  height,  at  which  they  are  found,  does 
not,  I  believe,  exceed  the.  height  of  the  lime- 
3  N  2  ston^ 
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stone  rock^on^  the  oortU  side  of  the  river,  whence 
they  appear  to  have  been  torn,  and  which,  at 
this  place,  is  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
distant. 


SECTIOV 
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SECTION  2. 


Fermoy-^GyndarCS'^-^nd  Clongibbaris. 


Modes  of  Husbandry^  Kc. 


THE  following  account  of  the  husbandry  of  this 
quarter,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  active  agriculturist,  shews  that  the  defects 
of  the  old  system  are  daily  giving  place  to  better 
modes,  and  that  improvement  is  advancing  with 
rapid  steps.  The  information,  communicated  by 
diis  gentleman,  derives  additional  value  from  the 
circumstances,  under  which  it  has  been  obtained.-^- 
Uficonnected  with  tlie  country,  and  unbiassed  in 
favour  of  persons  or  practices,  all  things  presented 
themselves  to  his  view  in  their  true  and  natural 
colours.  His  residence,  though  not  of  Tcty  long 
:»tandtngy  has  been  amply  sufficient  for  the  acquisi- 
tion 
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tion  of  every  degree  of  useful  information,  and  an 
observant  mind  has  enabled  him  to  mark  wit}i  ac- 
curacy the  changes,  that  have  taken  place  within  a 
few  years. 


Agriculture  of  the  Baronies  of  Fermoy^  Condon% 
and  Clongibbon'Sy  and  vicinity  of  the  livers  Black- 
'water^  BridCy  Funcheon^  and  Awbeg. 


Mode  of  Culture, 


"  The  mode  of  culture  in  this  wide  tract  is 
daily  improving,  from  the  best  and  most  substan- 
tial of  reasons,  the  increasing  demand  of  every  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  die  ease  and  convenience  of 
conveying  this  produce  to  the  best  markets,  the  in- 
crease of  capital,  and  die  consequent  intercourse  so 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  every  country.  But 
to  delineate  the  mode  generally  in  use,  is  almost 
impossible.  There  is,  generally  speaking,  no  sys- 
tem ;  consequently,  it  would  require  a  very  minute 
detail,  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  farming.    Not 

more 
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more  than  ten   or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  almost 
universally  at  the  lowest  ebb.     A  crop  of  potatoes, 
half  matured^  and  balf  cleaned,  was  succeeded  by 
a  crop  of  wheat,  wliich  owed  all  its  virtue  to  Ithe 
climate,  which,  in  spite  of  weeds,  and  every  defect 
of  culture,  still  brought  a  tolerable  crop  to  matu- 
rity \  and,  where  the  system  was  hot  very  bad,  five 
to  six  barrels,  of  twenty  stone,  to  the  statute  acre, 
was  not  an  unusual  crop,  which,  at  tlie  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  say  ten  years  ago,  sold   from  twenty- 
five  to   thirty  shillings  per  barrel.     This  crop  of 
wheat  was  generally  followed  by  a  crop  of  barley, 
after  two  very  slovenly  ploughings,  which  served 
more  to  encourage  weeds  than  to  eradicate  them. 
This  half-starved  crop  bore  every  mark  of  mis<- 
management,  poverty,  and  sloth.     It,  however,  paid 
the  rent,  and  left  something  for  the  farmer.     Four 
large  barrels  of    indifferent    barley,  of  thirty-six 
stone  to  each  barrel,  may  be  taken  for  the  average, 
which  was  then  worth  from  twenty  shillings  to  9 
guinea  per  barrel.     On   this  dirty  and  abominable 
stubble  a  crop  of  oats  was  again  taken,  after  one 
wretched    ploughing,    and  the  seed  trenched  in. 
This  crop,  in  general,  scarcely  paid  the  rent,  low 
as  it  was.     After  this,  the  ground  was  laid  out,  as 
ft  was  called,  that  is,  suffered  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion all  the  accumulation  of  ropt  and  seed-weeds, 

uliic]^ 
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wbich  preceding  years  had  left  in  it,  until  a  suifacc 
ghould,  in  tb^  course  of  years,  enable  the  occupier 
either  to  graff  or  burn  it  for  a  second  succession 
of  the  aforegoing  rotation.  Nor  is  this  system  alto- 
gether, even  now,  in  disuse,  though  somewhat  im- 
proved even  in  remote  situations.  Old  leas  are 
very  generally  broke  up  for  oats;  manure  of  eveiy 
kind  greatly  increased;  lime  frequently  brought 
even  from  a  distance,  and  sea  sand  upwards  of 
twenty  miles.  Irrigation  is  getting  into  use.  And 
above  all  a  greater  attention  is  paid  to  seed  than 
heretofore.  In  the  tract  I  have  laid  out,v  there 
are  many  good  farmers,  I  mean  occupying  tenants; 
for  the  great  proprietors  have  no  claim  to  the  name 
of  farmers,  whatever  their  improvements  may  be, 
until  they  can  shew,  that  there  is  an  actual  profit 
on  their  speculations.^* 

**  The  present  system  is  to  prepare  tlie  land  well 
for  wheat,  generally  by  a  well  manured  potatoe 
crop.  The  wheat  is  generally  in  the  ground  about 
the  end  of  November.  The  average  produce* 
may  be  taken  at  seven  barrels  of  twenty  stone 
per  acre,  worth,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  farmer's 
house,  from  a  guinea  and  a  half  to  forty  shillings, 
one  year  with  anotlier.  The  straw  will  pay  all 
expences  of  saving  and  threshing  the  crop,  any 
wheie  within  six  miles  of  a  barrack  or  market  town. 

This 
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This  ground^  when  well  fallowed,  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  done  in  a  better  s^le,  will  yield  a 
good  crop  of  barley  or  oats ;  very  frequently  it  is 
laid  down,  with  one  or  other  of  these  crops,  with 
artificial  grass ;  patches  of  clover  and  vetches  are 
likewise  beginning  to  be  made  use  of  for  horses  in 
sanimer  :  but  no  winter  crops  are  raised,  except 
by  genttemen,  whose  demesnes  are  secured  by 
walls.  As  such  feeding  is  found  to  be  improper 
for  daiiyi  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  this  country, 
which  is  not  a  sheep  country,  and  the  feeding  of 
black  cattle  with  turnips  and  the  like  found  too  ex- 
pensive. One  of  the  great  bars  to  good  farming 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is,  the  scarcity  of  fuel, 
which  almost  prevents  the  possibili^  of  preserving 
fences.  Turf,  the  only  fuel  of  the  common  people, 
is  very  dear;  a  very  small  load  of  a  cart,  BOt  bi^;er 
than  an  ass  cart,  sells  at  Fermoy  for  three  slullings 
to  three  riuUings  and  three  pence,  and  very  scarce. 
Few  oxen  are  used  in  this  country ;  Mr.  Hyde  alonf 
bas  tbein  in  any  number.^ 


6  o  Fastun. 
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Pasture.  - 


<<  This  has  become  one  of  the  gpreat  sources  of 
the  riches  of  this  country;  dairy  produce  of  every 
Ifindy  having  nearly  doubled  it9  value  in  the  last  ten 
years,  is  of  course  much  attended  to.    The  soil,  in 
general,  of  the  tract  met^tioned  l^ere  is  a  very  deep 
rich  lo^m.     Qn  the  north  $ide  of  the  Blackwater, 
and  south  side  of  the  F^ncheon,  is  an  ^n^ire  lime- 
stone rock  well  covered,  for  the  mo^t  p^rt,  with  a 
deep  rich  soil,  which  v^  yery  rcifeutivci  of  the  m^- 
nures,  and,  when  onpe  well  laid  dqiyn,  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  throw  up  very  succulent  herbage, 
excellent  for  dairy  cows  and  sheep,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently rank  for  fattening  large  cattle.     The  bree(l 
of  cattle  hajB  lately  undergone  a  considerable  im- 
provement, and  is  still  improving,  as  food  increases 
for  large  cattle )  but,  in  general,  the  small  hardy 
cattle  are  preferred.     Where   winter  food  is  con- 
fined: to  grass  and  a  little  bay,  they  are  preferable; 
but,  where  grains  and  other  artificial  food  is  used, 
the  Holderness  cros^  are  the  most  esteemed.    The 

fairs 
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fairs  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  resorted  to  by 
all  the  dealers  of  Munster,  and  are  frequently 
numerous.  Although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ar« 
tificial  grass  sown,  yet,  for  the  greatest  part^ 
the  Bay  of  this  country  is  tlie  natural  grass,  which 
in  'general  is  solved  very  late,  and  in  a  very  sloven^ 
}y  manner,  of  eourse  by  no  means  so  nutritious  as 
it  ought  to  be.  But,  as  they  hare  very  little  f6od  for 
Wititer,  tlie  cattle  are  kept  on  the  meadows  until 
May ;  of  course^  the  hay.  crop  is  late,  and,  from  the 
natural  wetness  of  the  climate,^  iii  autumn  almost 
impossible  to  save.  Artificial  grasses  are  saved  as 
€^arly  as  the  beginning  of  June,  in  general  very 
well.  Dairy  cows  are  expected  to  make  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  on  grass  only,  and  more  in 
proportion  as  they  are  well  fed  in  winter.  This, 
of  course,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  or  barracks, 
where  the  skimmed  milk  is  in  demand.^ 


Com  MUls. 


^  There  are  five  very  considerable  bolting  milk 

within  ten  miles  of  each  other,  three  on  the  Fuui- 

3  o  2  cheoo, 
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cheoD,  oae  on  tbe  Aw.beg»  and  one  on  tlie  Black^ 
^ffsler.  It  b^d  been  long  considered  impossible  to 
'  find  &  mitt-site  in  tbis  last  river  so  frequently  flood* 
ed,  but  experience  bas  shefwn  tbe  futility  of  this 
opinion.  Tbe  bolting  oiiU  at  Fernioyj  the  property 
of^AIr.  D.  Reid,  is^  perhaps,  tbe  first  in  point  of 
size  and  power  in  Ireland ;  it  anhually  maniifiactures 
from  12  to  15,000  barrels  of  wheat  per  annum,  in  a 
manner  &r  surpassing  any  thing  known  in  tlii^  coun- 
try befpre  its  commencement  in  1802.  The  flour  of 
this  mill  sells,  at  least,  three  shillings  per  hundred 
weight  dearer  tlian  that  of  any  otlier  mill  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  likewise  a  [)aper  mill  at 
Feimoy,  of  considerable  extent,  and  considerable 
progress  bas  been  made  in  a  coarse  woollen  manu* 
factory,. which  pix^mises  to  be  of  coiisiderable  utility 
.10  the  country." 

Size  of  FarmSj  S(c. — Most  farms  in  this  county 
are  small,  from  50  to  100  acres,  and  generally  on 
short  leases,  seldom  exceeding  three  lives ;  but  lat- 
terly only  one  life  or  twenty-one  years  is  a  common 
lease.  Parliamentary  influence  is  very  much  looked 
to  in  all  leases ;  consequently  every  proprietor  has 
an  army  of  freeholders.  The  farm-houses,  in  gene- 
ral, very  bad,  but  rather  improving  from  the  general 
^prosperity  of  the  country ;  the  jbmdlord  aeklom  has 
anything  to  do  with  them.    Tbe  occupying  tenant^ 

who 
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who  has  any  term  of  the  l^nd^is  in  general  inckistrw 
ous,  'and  from  the  very  parsimonious  mode  of  life 
in  general  use  amongst  them^  cannot  iail  to  be 
wealthy.  The  rents  are  punctually  paid.  Every  thing, 
diat  a  feirm  can  produce  is  immediately  converted  into 
ready  money,  at  a  feir  miles  distance.  The  mills  in  the 
neighbourhood  give  within  a  shilling  or  two  asmttefa 
for  wheat  as  is  given  in  Cork ;  the  porter  brewery, 
at  Fermoy,id  the  same  manner  for  barley  (  and  there 
are  many  competitors  for  oats,  hay  and  straw.  The 
fairs  take  off  any  quantity  of  fat  cattle  or  pigs,  and 
the  markets,  potatoes,  poultry^  &c." 

^'  The  great  staff  of  life  is  the  potatoe,  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  great  abundance,  therefore  seldom  gets  too 
dear ;  the  weight  of  twenty-one  pounds  is  scarcely 
ever  known  to  exceed  six-pence,  but  in  general  is 
under  four-pence  for  eight  months  in  the  year." 

Labour. — "  Country  labour  is  contracted  for  by 
the  year;  the  labourer  must  have  his  cabin  and  his 
potatoe  garden  provided  for  him,,  at  stated  rates ; 
the  former  is  in  general  very  wretched,  and  of  course 
not  very  dear.  A  family  of  three  men  and  some  wo* 
men  are  generally  entitled  to  two  acres  of  potatoe 
ground,  at  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  acre,  which  is 
paid  by  weekly  installments  from  their  wages,  whieh 
in  common  is  five  shillings  for  each  man,  and  three 

shillings 
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shillings  for  each  woman  per  ^eek.  Town  laboiur  i» 
paid  by  the  day,  from  one  shilling  to  one  shilling 
and  one  penny  per  day.  Making  hay,  and  getting  in 
harvest,  with  all  allowances^  cost  one  shilling  and 
three-pence  to  one  shilliog  and  four-pence  per 
day  to  men,  and  ten-pence  to  eleven-pence  for 
women. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  3. 


f^rmoyj  pondon-s,  fltid  Clongihhoris. 


Particular  Acfount. 


THE  interior  parts  of  this  county  are  not  yet  in 
possession  of  circumstances  favourable  to  the  pros- 
perity of  towns.  Wealth  is  there  distributed,  not 
only  in  very  unequal  proportions,  but  in  a  manner 
by  no  means  propitious  to  commercial  industry. 
Those  who  own  the  land,  and  those  who  till  it,  con- 
stitute almost  die  whole  of  the  population.  Men  of 
landed  property  generally  support  a  stile  of  living 
proportioned  to  their  incomes,  and  the  few,  who  do 
save  money,  are  not  from  their  habits  of  life  dis- 
poned to  employ  it  in  trade.  Farmers  find  abun- 
dant employment  in  the  operations  of  agricultare. 
Yew  of  those,  who  compose  the  third  class,  consist- 
ing of  monied  persons  willing  to  embark  a  capital 

ia 
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in  trade,  are  mhabitants  of  the  country.     They  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  raaritime  towns,  as 
places  best  calculated  to  afford  encouragement  to 
commercial  *  speculation.   Want  of  navigable  com- 
municationL  is  an  additional  impediment  to  esublish- 
mentsofthis  nature.  The  course  of  the  large  rivers  is 
too  rapid  to  admit  any  natural  advantages  of  inter- 
course, and  the  qonstraction  of  canals  ki  a  country  of 
such  inequalities  seems  to  be  a  work  of  too  heavy  ex- 
penditure for  present  means.  An  obstruction  of  even 
greater  moment  presents  itself  in  the  want  of  fuel, 
an  article  of  iudispensible  necessity  to  the  establish- 
ment of  most  manufactures.     These  are  disadvan- 
tages, to  surmount  which  will  require  a  great  en- 
largement of  industry  and  opulence.     Ingenaity 
aiMi  entejrprize  are,  however,  sometimes  found  to 
possess  resources  capable  of  overeomiBg  every  dif- 
ficulty, and  £m'  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  minds. 
A  singular  and  extraordinary  instance  appears  in 
the  new  town  of  Fermoy,  advanced  under  the  aa« 
spices  of  one  man  to  a  static  of  sudden  splendour, 
more  resembling  the  effecU  of  magical  process  than 
the  tardy  operations  of  human  xndnatry.     It  conM 

indeed 

*  The  cmnmerclst  speculations  of  the  connlry  mre  bolttng  .mins, 
breweries,  and  bttnks.  Id  these  underfakings  tpwit  1ms  been  soiDe- 
timet  more  diicemiblc  than  pmdence.  Alt  ciicnmstances  bowner 
consklereri,  both  pnblic  and  private  advantage  has  been  materiaJhr  - 
psomoted. 
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indeed  excite  no  violent  surprize  to  behold  a  city 
rapidly  uprising  from  the  powerful  fiat  of  a  mighty 
sovereign,  despotic  master  of  the  wealth  and  labour 
of  millions.  The  immediate  conversion  of  a  wretch- 
ed village  to  a  flourishing  town,  by  tlie  active  exer- 
tions of  a  single  citi^n,  and  less  imputable  to  su- 
periority of  wealthy  than  superiority  of  enterprize, 
is  an  occurrence  equally  demanding  our  admiration 
and  our  appjause.      The  numerous  useful  works 
established  on  the  most  complete  plans;  the  address, 
witli  which  so  many  various  circumstances  have  been 
made  to  conspire  towards  producing  the  general 
effect ;  the  judgment  shewed  in  selecting  the  fittest 
means  for  attaining  the  several  ends,  and  the  har- 
monious arrangement  and  co-operation  of  the  whol^ 
present  a  spectacle  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting. 
My  readers,  I  am  sure,  will  not  only  approve,  but 
reqcMre  a  particular  account  of  this  remarkable  es- 
tablishment, and  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  William 
Adair,  master  of  the  classical  school  of  Fermoy,  and 
rector  of  the  parish,  has  enabled  me  to  afford  them 
asaple  gratification.   As  the  prosperous  state  of  Fer- 
moy  has  not,  like  that  of  otlier  flourishing  towns,  owed 
its  rise  to  the  gradual  operation  of  many  favouring 
causes,  and  is  it  seems  to  depend  so  much  on  the  vi- 
gilant superintendance  and  protection  of  its  founder, 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  a  .prosperity  so  instan- 
3  P  tan  ecus 
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taneous  is  likely  to  be  lasting.  It  is  apprehcndfid 
that,  when  the  hand,  which  directed  so  many  streams 
of  wealth  to  flow  into  one  cliannel,  shall  no  longer 
regulate  their  course,  they  will  again  be  disunited  ; 
that  a  piece  of  mechanism  consisting  of  so  many 
parts,  and  conducted  with  such  consummate  skilly 
will  require,  what  it  is  impossible  it  should  always 
retain,  an  equal  degree  of  address  to  maintain  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  works.  These  fean  are 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  imaginary.  Tliat  an  un** 
dertaking  so  happily  executed  will  enjoy  a  perma- 
nence  equal  to  the  success  of  its  commencement,  is 
a  reflection  less  calculated  to  gratify  the  judgment, 
than  to  amuse  the  fancy.  Some  of  its  estabiisfa* 
ments  appear  to  be  sufficiently  secure,  and,  while 
the  proprietor  lives,  every  succeeding  year  adds 
something  to  the  stability  of  the  rest  A  good  deal, 
however,^  with  respect  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
town,  depends  upon  temporary  and  precarious  causes, 
and  the  worst  of  a  situation  so  artificially  formed 
ts  that,  when  any  branch  of  business  suf&rs  from 
neglect  or  decay,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  re» 
establish  it.  At  present  the  machine  performs  its 
various  functions  without  Jet  or  interruption,  because 
all  its  parts  are  kept  in  perfect  order  by  the  skill  of 
the  conductor.  Every  department  is  Appropriately 
filled,  and  every  irregularity  checked  and  amended 

upon 
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apon  its  first  appearance.  It  is  beyoad  the  most 
sanguine  hope  to  expe<^t,  that  the  successors  of  those^ 
who  conduct  the  several  branchesofits  present  bust* 
ness^  will  be  equally  competent  to  the  performance 
of  their  respective  parts.  Some  will  fail  from  acci- 
dent or  misfortune,  others  from  neglect  or  inca« 
pacity.  Without  an  equal  superintending  power 
to  support  the  declining,  and  remove  the  incompe* 
tent,  disorder  must,  in  some  degree,  find  admission,' 
and,  when  once  introduced,  who  can  calculate,  the 
amount  of  its  extent  ?  Fermoy  possesses,  no  doubt, 
some  important  advantages  of  situation.  The  sur- 
jnonnding  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  fertile, 
and  among  its  numerous  inhabitants  are  found  many 
opulent  families.  Under  the  present  excellent  re^ 
gulatioo  for  the  town,  all  find  a  very  convenient  as 
^ell  as  adequate  supply  in  the  sliops  of  Fermoy. 
Cork,  however,  is  at  no  great  distance,  and,  unless 
those  shops  continue  to  be  equally  well  kept,  their 
business  will  decline ;  and,  if  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
the  greater  town  should  once  more  take  place,  the 
restoration  of  their  business  would  experience  many 
difficulties.  Among  its  chief  supports  is  the  bar* 
rack*  already  very  large,  and  likely  to  become 
3  p  2  much 

•  Tbe  bamck  mt  Fermoy  it  m  great  tupport  to  the  liquor  tnuie^ 
mhkh  coosUttttes  rathet  too  large  a  portkmof  the  towo'i  buiincsf. 
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much  larger.  Even  this,  however,  cannot  be  conW"* 
dered  as  a  Support  of  perfect  stability.  A  long  du- 
ration of  peace,  which,  however  unlikely  at  present, 
may,  and  perhaps  must  at  some  future  period  take 
place,  will  divert  a  main  source  of  wealth  from  its 
channel.  The  mills,  the  bank,  the  brewery,  the 
inns,  and  the  portion  of  shop  business,  which  will 
always  be  required  for  the  supply  of  a  great  and  in-! 
creasing  population,  are,  however,  establishments 
calculated,  not  only  to  prevent  its  ntum  to  a  state 
of  pristine  insignificance,  but  even  to  maintain  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  prosperity  under  any  cir<« 
cumstances,  that  may  happen.  It  is  thought  by  some, 
that  a  canal  would  conduce  materially  to  tu  weK 
fare,  and  they  seem  surprized,  that  such  a  work  did 
not  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  a  person  so  ca* 
pable  of  great  undertakings.  That  it  did  not  escape 
his  penetration  is  much  less  probable,  than  that  it 
was  rejected  by  bis  judgment,  at  least,  under  the 
present  situatioa  of  affairs.  The  only  practicable 
line  of  sea  communication  appears  to  be  through  * 
Youghal,  and  from  this  Fermoy  would,  I  believe, 
desire  no  advantage  at  all  commensurable  with  the 

expence. 

Last  winter  there  were  no  les«  than  seventy-two  licensed  publicans, 
though  the  barrack  was  then  very  bare  of  troops.  The  prcTalence  of 
such  a  trade,  although  the  obaerrance  of  a  strict  police  keeps  down 
the  disorders  of  drpokenness  and  riot,  is  not  among  the  fiatterine 
symptoms  of  a  town's  prosperity. 
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€xpeiice.     In  the  way  of  export  it  would  be  of 
little  uae,  as  the  market  for  Fermoy's  commodities 
is  at  home.     In  the  way  of  import,  it  is  superseded 
by  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  road  to  CoA,  at  a 
distance  so  convenient  as  to  render  the  slow  and 
circuitous  conveyance  of  commodities,  by  water, 
neither  necessary  nor  eligible.     Navigable  commu- 
nication with  Mallow  and  Limerick  would,  indeed,  be 
attended  with  important  and  extensive  benefits ;  but 
a  canal,  reaching  only  from  Youghal  to  Fermoy, 
seems  aa  object  of  no  great  moment  to  the  latter. 
Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  man, 
who  has  already  done  so  much,  will,  while  he  lives, 
continue  not  only  to  maintain,  but  also  to  advance 
its  prosperous  state,  and  that  he  will  leave  behind 
him-  an  establishment  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
be  supported  in  a  stile  of  equal  perfection,  but  fur- 
nished by  his  care  with  the  means  of  retaining  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 


Some  account  of  Fermoy y  as  it  stood  in  May,  1809, 
by  Mr.  Adair. 

^^  Fermoy  is  a  regular,  neat,  and  recently  built 
manor  town,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  spot, 
wh<ere  the  great  road  from  Cork  to  Dublin  crosses 


\ 
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ibe  Blackwater.  It  owes  its  rise,  progress,  and  pre- 
sent  prosperity  entirely  to  the  accident  of  the  es- 
tate having  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  its  present  wor- 
thy proprietor,  John  Anderson,  Esq.  This  eveot 
happened  in  1791,  at  which  time  it  was  one  of  the 

'  meanest  villages  of  the*  county ;  as,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  house  of  two  stories,  which  serred 
tlie  purposes  of  a  carman*s  inn,  it  consisted  of  only 
wretched  mud-wall  huts,  long  since  levelled,  the  in- 
habitants  of  which  were  proverbially. idle  mnd  disso- 
lote,  and  consequently  dirty  and  poor.  The  estate 
too  seemed  to  partake  of  the  general  poverty  of  the 
village,  being  scarcely  worth  more  on  an  average 
thto  from  a  guinea  to  thirty  shillings  an  acre,  which 
now  lets  at  five  pounds.  Except,  in  short,  the  beau- 
ty of  its  situation,  of  which  nature  had  been  pecu* 
liarly  lavish,  the  place  did  not  offer  a  single  circum- 
stance to  arrest  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  who  drove 
through  it  without  observation,  and  scarcely  remem- 
bered to  have  met  with  such  a  spot  on  the  road.^' 

'^  The  striking  change,  that  has  now  taken  place, 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  tlie  viU 
lage  having  been  converted  into  a  military  station 
for  the  last  twelve  years  \  for  no  longer  is  it  ago, 

*  since  the  town  began  to  be  built.  To  this  govern- 
ment were  induced,  from  its  central  situation  amidst 
^  rich  apd  plentiful  country  \  from  its  proximity  to 

Cork 
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Cork  and  the  eastern  coast  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
moderate'  distance  from  Limerick  and  the  western 
shores  on  the  other ;  from  its  commanding  the  prin« 
cipal  and  roost  important  pass  on  the  river  Black* 
water;  and  frpm  the  confidence  they  placed  in  the 
proprietor,  that  he  would  afford  them  the  accommo- 
dations they  wanted  at  die  shortest  notice,  and  the 
cheapest  rate.    The  necessary  expences  of  even  a 
•mall  portion  of  the  army,  when  constantly  resident 
on  the  same  spot,  the  variety  dt  followers  they  at- 
tract, and,  the  increased  circulation  they  occasion, 
are  not,  however,  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  this  town,  rqiid,  indeed,  beyond  ail 
example  in  almost  any  part  of  this  country.     Much 
lias  been  done  by  the  proprietor  himself  to  further 
iliis  idea,  without  whose  enlightened  speculations, 
unremitting  exertions,  and  constant  superintendance, 
the  place  could- never  have  attained  its  present  ma« 
turity.     Foreseeing  that  aettlers  and  capital  would 
come,  and  manufactures  start  up,  if  suitable  accom- 
tnodations  were  previously  provided,  lie  embarked 
a  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  necessary  buildings, 
though  the  frequent  instances  of  ill  success  in  at- 
tempts of  thb  nature  would  have  deterred  an  ordi- 
nary man  from  the  undertakings     In  addition  to  the 
temporary  barracks  he  had  covenanted  to  erect  for 
government,  he  formed  the  plan  of  the  present 

town. 
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town,  and  for  every  shilling  of  the  public,  money 
generally  laid  out  another  of  his  own.  It  would  be 
tedious;^  perhaps,  to  particularize  all  his  exertions  in 
this  way ;  but  to  those,  who  have  not  seen  Fennoy, 
perhaps  a  little  minuteness  may  be  desirable.'* 

'<  Immediately  facing  the  ancient  bridge  over  tlie 
the  Blackwater,  the  only  building  that  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  thrown  down,-  (though,  being  too  narrow, 
it  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  double  it,)  a 
market'house  was  erected  in  a  neat,  though  simple 
and  modest  stile  of  architecture,  expensive  elegance 
being  quite  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  under-  * 
taking.  On  one  side  of  the  bridge  an  inn,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  an  hotel  was  next  built,  and 
behind  it  a  square  of  livery-stables,  both  of  them, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  on  a  very  respectable 
scale;  so  much  so;  indeed,  that  the  superior  accom- 
modations afforded  by  these  two  establishments  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  former  resort  of  travellers  and 
post  horses  either  to  Rathcormack  or  Kilwortli. 
This,  too,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  many  persons 
pretend  to  complain  of  die  increased  expence  of 
both  these  establishments ;  but  3uch  people  do 
not  seem  to  reflect,  tliat  superior  accommodations 
demand  a  superior  price  ;  and  the  eveot  has 
proved,  that  the  public  are,  in  general,  willing  to  pay 
for  them.  To  curb  this  species  of  monopoly,  how* 
ever,  and  to  prevent  passengers  from  being  fleeced^ 

bv 
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by  creating  a  brisk  competition,  a  second  inn  has 
lately  been  established  at  the  same  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  also  an  inferior  one,  at  the  north  end  of 
it,  to  accommodate  the  lowy  ranks.  The  two  for- 
mer hare  both  full  emplojrment,  and  the  posting 
trade  is  so  brisk  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  employ- 
ment of  ten  or  a  dozen  post  cliaises,  every  day  in  - 
the  year.  The  cliaises  are  good  and  comfortable, 
and  the  horses,  from  the  great  care  taken  in 
feeding  and  currying  tliem,  are  generally  stout 
and  plump,  and  equal  to  dieir  duty  ;  nor  is,  the  eye 
of  tlie  passenger  gall^dy  as  is  frequently  the  case 
elsewhere,  with  the  incisions  of  the  liarness  on  their  * 
shoulders." 

"  Tlie  principal  street  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  which  contains  the  chief  part  of  the  tempo- 
rary barracks,  was  commenced  at  the  same  time  with 
the  inn  and  market-house ;  and  some  time  afterwards 
another  range  of  buildings,  in  front  of  the  inn,  was 
completed,  so  as  with  the  two  former  and  bridge  to 
form  a  pretty  extensive  square.  ♦  The  principal 
street  has  been  since  intersected,  at  right  angles,  by 
fi%'e  or  six  cross  streets,  and  extended  considerably 
at  both  extremities ;  so  that  it  now  reaches  above 
a  quarter  of  an  Irish  mile  in  length,  and  is  termi- 
nated, at  the  east  end,  by  the  very  neat  front  of  the 
3  Q  new 

*  Called  Qneen't-sqaate. 
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new  sessio7iS'house  lately  huilt.  The  large  brewery 
is  towards  the  east  end  of  the  principal  street;  while 
the  flour-mill^  paper-mill^  and  school-house^  usually 
called  the  college  hy  the  common  people,  are  build- 
ings distinct  from  the  tpwn  ;  but  the  whole  of  what 
ha^  been-  already  mentioned,  except  the  school, 
stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  thut  river.  Though  the  houses  are,  in 
general,  on  a  small  scale,  and  though  the  inside 
docs  not  always  correspond  to  their  external  ap- 
pearance, yet  their  uniform  neatness  and  regula- 
rity, joined  to  the  cleanness  and  width  of  the  streets, 
and  the  convenience  of  well-swept  foot-paths;  their 
being  constantly  lighted  in  the  dark  nights  ;  and  the 
care,  that  is  taken  of  white-washing  the  fronts,  from 
time  to  time,  impress  a  stranger  highly  in  favour  of  the 
place,  whether  he  enters  it  by  night  or  by  day,  and 
agreeably  relieve  his  mind  from  the  dull  monotony 
he  had  felt  in  reaching  it. 

In  two  streets,  that  face  the  river,  but  at  different 
sides  of  the  bridge,  arc  the  artillery  barrack  znd  com- 
missariat.  The  former  is  a  large  quadrangle^  one  side 
of  which,  forming  part  of  the  street,  affords  lodg- 
ings to  the  officers  and  men,  and  the  other  three, 
stabling  for  their  horses,  and  sheds  and  magazines 
for  sik  or  eight  cannon  with  their  due  proportioa 
of  ammunition.     The  buildings  for  the  coniaiis^a 

riu* 
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riat  are  not  so  uniform,  but  equally  convenient,  and 
particularly  contain  a  large  magazine  for  oats  and 
other  articles  wanted  for  that  kind  of  service.  ' 

•*  On  the  north  of  the  river,  arc  the  large  perwia- 
neni  barracks^  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dublin  roail, 
(on  the  west  side*of  which  the  foundations  of  ano- 
ther barrack  of  equal  dimensions  are  now  laying,) 
the  new  churchy  and  a  long  street  of  houses  between 
these  two  buildings,  the  interstices    of  which  are 
not  yet    quite  filled  up.     It  is  on  this  side   par- 
ticularly, that  the  future  extension  of  the  town  may 
naturally  be  expected.     Indeed  it  is  extending  at 
this  very  moment  in  that  quarter,  notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  timber,  the  walls  of  about  a  dozen 
small  houses  being  nearly  finished,  since  the  present 
spring  commenced.     The  demand  for  houses,  how- 
ever, still  continues  very  brisk ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
Dublin  architect  has  it  in  contemplation  to  supply 
that  demand,  by  building  two  rows  of  houses  be-^ 
tween  the  church  and  th^  bridge,  the  one  small  and 
calculated  for  shops^  or  small  families,  and  the  other 
larger  and  more  elegant  for  tenants  of  a  more  re- 
spectable class,  but  both  neat  and  uniform,  so  as  to 
form  between  them  a  very  handsome  street.     But, 
whether  this  plan  shall  be  realized  or  not,  ^here 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  town's  extending  consi- 
derably in  this  direction,  in  due  course  of  time, 
3  Q  2  should 
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should  the  present  proprietor*  continue  long  to 
direct  the  enterprizes,  and  encourage  the  industry 
of  future  settlers." 

**  Toivards  this  extension  the  erection  of  a 
second  large  barrack  will  materially  contribute.— 
The  one  already  built  forms  three  sides  of  a  rect- 
angle of  eight  hundred  feet  by  seven  hundred,  hav- 
ing the  cavalry  barracks,  and  the  two  infirmaries,  in 
the  rere,  and  the  different  offices  behind  the  wings. 
The  whole,  occupying  nearly  thirteen  acres  of 
ground,  is  ^unrounded  with  a  high  wall,  with  a 
draw-bridge  in  front,  behind  which,  on  the  espla- 
nade^ is  the  main  guard.  It  was  built  in  three 
years,  at  tlie  expence  of  about  «£50,000,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  three  regiments  of  infantry 
|md  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  Until  the  other  bar- 
rack }s  built,  it  will  continue,  as  at  present,  to, form 
the  most  prominent  object  about  Fermoy,  if  it  ma^ 
not  more  properly  be  said  to  compose  a  mass  of 
objects,  which  from  different  points  of  view  e^diibit 
very  various,  but  all  extre^iely  beautilu)  appear- 
ances. The  church,  which  stands  a  little  below  it, 
on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  fronting  the  i  bridge  and 
market-house,  is  likewise  a  very  neat  and  ckasie 
building,  Mr.  Hargrave,  the  archttect,  having  va- 
lued 

^  '  *  The  word  "  proprietor*'  standing  singly,  nnifonniy  Uoough  thit 
paper  means  Mr.  Anderson. 
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lued  himself  particularly  upon  iu  ladepeadeirtof  tbe 
tower  at  the  west  einl,  the  body  of  the  church  is  nine* 
ty  feet  by  forty  in  the  clear,  of  an  oral  form  in  the 
inside^  or  a  little  approaching  to  tliat  sliape,  by  the 
comeis  being  rounded  into  niches.  The  decoia- 
tions  of  tlie  great  east  window,  on  the  outside,  aie 
of  Portland  stone;  in  the  inside,  that  window  ii 
entirely  occupied  with  a  beautiful  transparency,  re- 

^  presenting  the  Ascension,  The  tower  and  rest  of 
the  chucch  is  decorated  with  cut  stone,  and  the 
former  is-  surmounted  by  four  large  urns.  'The 
church  is  built  in  the  most  durable  manner^  tkm 
foundations  having  been  dug  deep,  the  roof  ma»y^ 
reposing  on  veiy  thick  walls.  The  pulpit  and 
seats  are  of  solid  ooJt,  ^fid  even  the  railing  of  the 
chancel  is  of  cast  metal.  A  high  railing  of  the 
saoie  material  runs  round  the  front  and  east  end 
of  the  whole,  enclosing  a  few  young  tre;e8,  whose 
tops  are  not  high  enough  to  impede  the  light. 

^  It  is  not,  however,  pretended  by  the  foregoia|; 
detail,  that  the  buildings,  above  described^  possesa 
any  very  extraordinary  merit,  or  that  the  town,  in 

^is  respect,  is  superior  to  many  others,  that  mi^t 
be  named*  What  is  really  extraordinary  is,  that 
the  whole  should  have  been  summoned,  as  it  wer^ 
into  existence  by  a  single  individual,  in  the  conne 
of  a  very  few  yean^  and  that,  independent  of  th^ 
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military  of  every  description^  he  should  now  be 
surrounded  with  a  population  of  above  four  thou- 
sand sou}«,  collected  together  by  himself,  and  who 
owe  to  him  the  principal  means  of  their  subsistence. 
When, exclusive  of  the  army,  the  inhabitants  of  Fer- 
moy  are  stated  at  4000,  it  is,  perhaps,  considerably 
below  the  truth.  In  September,  1804,  upwards  of 
*  four  years  and  a  half  ago,  they  amounted  to  2534 
persons  precisely,  and  this,  by  an  actual  enumera- 
tion and  inquiry  made  by  the  seneschal  and  assis- 
tants going  from  house  to  house.  Since  that  time, 
the  entire  new  town  of  fehmoy  has  been  built, 
the  school  likewise,  together  with  a  great  many 
bouses  in  the  old  town,  and  on  Barrack-hill  near 
the  church.  The  houses  in  the  new  town  amount 
to  1 50  in  number,  and,  if  eight  persons  are  allow* 
ed  to  a  house,  this  forms  an  addition  of  1200  at  once 
to  the  foregoing  2534.  The  school,  lately  built, 
contains  90  persons ;  and,  if  500  be  allowed  for  the 
increase  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town,  the  whole 
will  amount  to  4324  inhabitants,  independent  of 
every  description  of  military,  i.  e.  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  the  commissariat  corps." 

"  Towards  the  maintenance  of  such  a  multitude 
of  people,  the  expenditure  of  the  army,  though  in 
some  years  it  might  have  amounted  to  near 
/1 00,000,  is  by  no   means  sufficient.     Two  other 

sources 
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sources  of  occupation  are  opened  to  their  industry, 
which  are  every  day   becoming    more   abundant. 
These   are  the  increasing   reciprocal  intercourse 
between  Fermoy  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  few  manufactures  of  prime 
necessity,  by  which  even   more  distant  parts  are 
made  to    contribute   to  its  support      Both  shop- 
keepers and  tradesmen  appear  to  find  their  account  * 
highly  in  settling  there,  of  which  the  high,  price  of 
houses,  and  the  consequent  rage  for  new  building^, 
are  undeniable  proofs.     In  the  infancy  of  the  set- 
tlement, indeed,  the  sale  of  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors,  and  of  oilier  necessaries  for  the  troops,  was 
the  principal  eai  ploy  men  t,  and  in  this  simple  man- 
ner many  small  sums  were  picked  up,  wliich  were 
usually  laid  out  by  their  owners  in  building  houses, 
as  the  most  profitable   mode  of  enoploying  them. 
And,  though  this  still  forms  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  tlie   circulation,   it  does  not,  by  any  means, 
exliaust  it.    A  superior  class  of  shopkeepers  are 
gradually  starting  up,  in  almost  every  line,  to  ^/rfxich 
they  are  invited  by  the  increasing  demand.    The 
woollen  and  linen  drapery,  the   grocery,  the  wine 
trade^  millinery,  hardware,  stationary,  watchmaking, 
the  glover  trade,  and  a  variety  of  inferior  branches 
ef  manufacture  and  retail  trade,  that  of  the  glazier 
and   oil-man,  of  the  tin-man  and  brazier,  of  the 

seeii 
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seed  and  nursery-man,  (besides  a  great  abundance 
<br  smiths,  taylArs,  butchers,  bakers,  chandlers,  and 
wfaa^  not,)  have  all  been  carried  on  for  years  past 
wkh  less  or  more  success;  and    those  in  tlie  tomi 
or  neighbourhood^  who  used  to  supply  themselves  in 
Cork,  or  elsewhere^  ^ith   the  foregoing  articles  of 
retail  or   manufacture,  now  procure   them  nearer 
bofiae,  and  allow  die  expence  of  csMrriage,  and  that 
of  tlieir  Own  personal  trouble  and  attendance  to 
go  in  profit  to  the   Fermoy  shopkeeper  or  trades- 
man.   A  bank,  an  excise-office,  a  post-office,  and 
a  stamp-office,  have  long*   been   established;    a 
newspaper  reading  room,  attended  with  a  billiard 
table,  has'  been  in    use  for  several  years.    A  cir- 
culating library  was  attempted,  but  this  not  being 
a  reading  country,  it  was  soon   dropped ;   and  tlie 
town  contains  a  resident  physician  and  two  apothe- 
caries, besides  two   watchmakers,  and  a  number  of 
very  respectable  retail  shops*     Of  tliese  last,  onet 
deserves  particular  mention,   as  containing  a  very 
uncommon  assortment  in  the  horse-harness, saddlery, 
and  horse-medicine  line,  together  with  a  long  list 
of  such  miscellaneous  aiticles  of  kitchen  furniture^ 
garden  and  farming  implements,  atnl  ironmongery 

as 

*  The  wonl  **  {ong/^  io  reUUou  to  Fermoy,  if  rcbttim  99fy  to  tfas 
time  it  bas  existed, 
f  Belongtni^  t9  Mr.  Ceorgc  JtihusoD. 
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as  are  in  general  demand,  the  whole  either  im- 
ported from  England,  or  made  on  the  spot.  This 
used  to  be  in  the  Stableyard*square,  but  is  now 
removed  to- the  square  called  Queen's  square,  and 
its  place  converted  into  a  very  extensive  magazine* 
of  china,  glass,  and  hardware,  imported  immediate- 
ly  from  England^  and  sold  on  very  easy  terms.'' 

'^  In  this  manner  is  Fermoy  perceptibly  creeping 
up  mto  a  considerable  market  town  for  the  adja- 
cent country,  as  well  for  the  disposal  of  what  it 
produces,  as  for  supplying  itself  with  what  it  wants. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  and  straw ;  fiat  cattle,  pigs, 
poultry;  milk,  butter,. cheese  ;  in  short,  the  whole 
produce  of  a  farm,  are  bartered  for  ready  money 
to  pay  rent,  for  common  necessaries,  and 'for  tliose 
few  luxuries,  that  the  peasant  either  chooses  or 
can  afford  to  indulge  in.  The  meat-markety  and 
that  for  fish  and  vegetables,  stands  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town,  and  was  built  by  the  proprietor  on  the 
presumption  of  the  market  dues  in  time  defraying 
the  expence.  The  sum  they  let  for  is,  even  now, 
considerable,  and  must  yearly  increase.  Each  butcher 
has  his  stall,  as  in  the  Cork  market,  and  pays  a 
weekly  rent  The  principal  market  day  is  Satur- 
day, tp  which  the  resort  is  frequently  veiy  great. — 
3  R  Fairs 

♦  Belonging  to  Mr.  ArchilmVI  Grubb. 
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FdtJls  tM,  trhith  hird  long  gone  into  dtsus^,  lAfc 
been  re^sti^Ushi^y  by  h  fbw  ivell^dged  encM- 
ligeAient^  ki  tfafe  beginning,  and  bdtb  cm  dieiMs 
tk^asi(m§^  tLtii\  en  tttitfcetdaj^^  die  place  is  crowdted 
in  snch,  a  Mimief  as  to  prove  to  a  demonsma- 
lb»,  h(m  Gasify  mlmttnd  are  bronghl  together  to 
a  git'tti  spo^  if  t]^ne  nndtrwiand  the  projier  me- 
Aod  of  doing  It.** 

*  But  the  necessafjr  supply  of  the  artny,  ^nd  that 
t)f  'rtie  snfnrouncKng  couhtiy,  tfne  noit  the  only 
lonreete,  tin  which  Fermoy  depends  for  its  support. 
In  addition  to  these^  aach  marmfactures  likewise, 
Its  wete  suited  both  to  its  infant  state  and  that  of 
Ae  nfOuth  of  Ireland,  haTe  been  attempted  with  suc- 
cess. A  very  extensive  beer  and  porter  hretctry 
was  early  built  by  Ae  proprietor,  and  afterwards 
disposed  of  to  a  company*,  who  bsrtre  long  ton- 
'i^ered  all  their  drfficuhies,  and  are  daily  meeting 
*wtth  su<rh  abnndant  encouragement  as  to  oblige 
fliem,  from  thne  tb  time,  cotTSiderably  to  -enlarge 
their  premises.  Their  success  li^s  been,  in  part, 
occasioned  by  ofre  of  the. firm,  a  getitleman  emi- 
nent in  the  bnrwing  line,  from  England,  having 
produced  a  neAv  species  of  strong  beer,  wfell  knomi 
in  this  part  of  Ireland  under  the  denomination  o£ 

*  A  aet  of  fftitlemev  ondcr  the  name  of  Henry  Walker  »dA 
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^*  Fermajf  dc^.  The  deouod  for  this  beverage, 
as  iniitating  the  fine  ales  of  Snglandy  was  at  fiist 
extretoely  rapid.  What  quantity  is  npw  made^ 
still  continues  to  find  its  way  to  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  and  middle  ranks ;  bat  the  gi'eat  mass  qf 
tlie  people,  the  chief  custoniers  of  eveiy  brewety, 
preferring  the  apparent  sUf^ngtb  and  substance  of 
porter  to  eveiy  kind  of  malt  iiquor,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal  to  their 
gratification.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  business  done  by  this  establishment  \  but 
from  the  number  of  hands  employed,  ^nd  the  ex- 
tent of  tbepremiseSf  to  which  the  proprietor  arp 
daily  adding,  it  must  be  very  great*"- 

^  The  next  manufacture,  wnich  was  thought  in? 
dispensibly  necessary  for  the  growing  wants  of  the 
place,  was  tliat  Qi  flour.  This  was  an  undertaking 
of  considerable  risk  and  difficulty,  by  reason  of  the 
great  rapidi^  of  the  floods  in  the  Blackwater,  which 
had  hitherto  prevented  the  erection  of  flour-mills 
any  where  on  its  banks.  A  broad  and  deep  mill- 
race  from  the  river,  immediately  below  the  bridget 
was  bowever  drawn,  notwithstanding  this'  danger, 
^nd  a  flour  mijl  built  by  the  proprietor,  qf  very 
3  R  2  large 

•  From  infortDBtion,  that  may  be  relied  upon,  thii  brewery  may 
be  prooouDced  to  be  the  tecond  ii|  the  lun|j^om,  that  of  Menrfc 
Beamish  and  Crawford  being  decidedly  thej?r«4. 
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large  dimensions,  and  on  the  most  improved  plan. 
After  having  been  proof  for  some  time  against  the 
most  violent  assaults  of  the  river,  it  was  disposed 
of  tQ  a  company,  and  bas,^  at  last,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman*,  who  carries  on  the  business 
with  equal  spirit  and  success.  An  entire  wing  of 
additional  stores  was  lately  added  to  the  original 
building,  to  give  a  greater  command  of  the  market; 
and  at  an  earlier  period  a  second,  or  outer  water- 
wheel  was  added  to  the  original  inner  one,  in  order 
to  increase  its  power,  and  this  too,  on  the  ^me 
axletree,  the  success  of  which  contrivance  was  not 
easily  apprehended  by  those  ignorant  of  practical 
mechanics.  With  these  improvements  the  Fermoy 
mill  annually  manufactures  from  twelve  to  jijtecn 
thousand  barrels  of  wheat,  which  is  probably  more 
than  any  single  mill  will  be  found  to  do  in  any  part 
of  this  country.  By  means  of  superior  machinery 
likewise,  the  flour  sells  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  any  mill  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  when 
properly  manufactuijed,  produces  that  fair,  fine, 
white  bread,  for  which  Fermoy  is  remarkable.  To 
secure  this  point,  an  English  baker  was  brought 
over,  and  an  extensive  bake-house  erected  for  him ; 
and  the  other  bakers  must  either  improve  in  their 

rt  , 
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art,  or  allow  him  to  run  away  with  much  of  their 
profits." 

*^  A  little  below  the  flour-mill,  but  on  tlie  same 
mill-stream  with  it,  an  extensive  paper-jniU  has  also 
been  erected,  which  has  been  in  full  emplo3m;ient 
for  some  time  past,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  turn 
out  adyantageously  for  the  proprietors,*" 

"  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  these  mills, 
a  iBoarse  woollen  manufactory  is  in  considerable 
forwardness ;  a  washing  mill,  and  a  large  range  of 
houses  necessary  for  the  purpose,  are  already  up  ; 
and  tlie  business  is  carried  on  in  some  degree,  even 
.  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  die  undertaking. 
As  both  the  primum  of  this  manufacture,  and  the 
market  for  its  sale,  exiist  in  the  country  itself,^  per- 
haps no  branch  of  industry  is  more  natural  and  cer- 
tain than  this.  But  still  more  to  insure  success,  the 
companyt  consists  of  gentlemen,  who  were,  some  elf 
them,  bred  to  the  business,  and  who  have  already 
shewn  by  previous  trials,  tliat  they  thoroughly  un- 
derstand it." 

^<  To  complete  the  catalogue  of  Fermoy  manu- 
factures, it  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  one 
gentlemanl  is  extensively  employed  in  the  soap  and 

candle 

*  Messrs.  White  and  Skelhorn^. 

f  Mesirtf.  HiggiDS,   Hutchinson,  and  Co. 

J  Henry  Mas^y,  Esq. 
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candle  trade,  in  which  he  has  had  g^eat  success, 
^nd  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  tovm  and 
neighbourhood  ^  and^  Iiad  it  not  been  for  tbe  le- 
Bewal  of  the  war,  after  the  short  duraUoo  of  Nr. 
Addington^s  peace^  a  pretty  tolerable  coarse  linen 
maoufoctory  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  added 
to  the  foregoing  little  list.  During  the  twelve 
months  interval  of  peace,  upwards  of  fifty  looms 
were  actually  procured  and  fully  employed  by  as 
many  weavers;  but  being  mostly  north. of  Ireland 
men  from  reduced  regiments,  they  slipped  off,  one 
by  one,  into  their  former  situations,  as  aoon  as  these 
were  re-opened  for  them.  The  idea  of  encourag* 
ing  this  branch  of  trade,  however,  is  not  relinquished 
by  the  proprietor,  as  it  is  evidently  one  of  those, 
to  which  the  rude  state  of  this  country  is  most  par- 
ticularly adapted." 

*^  In  the  foregoing  enumeration,  scarce  any  of  the 
sources  of  employment  for  the  inhabitants  of  Fer- 
moy  have  been  omitted,  except  two.  One  of 
these  is  the  building  trade^  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  species  of  manufacture,  the  returns  of 
which  are  made  by  posterity.  Ever  since  the  ori- 
gin of  the  place,  much  circulation  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  this  means,  and  a  great  many  hands 
employed.  To  have  6rected>  in  the  short  space  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  even  so  small  a  town  as  Fer- 

moy, 
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xnoy,  including  its  three  or  four  barracks,  one  irf 
vrhich  is,  itself,  equal  to  a  little  town,  nuist  have 
required  the  united  labour  of  a  great  number  of 
bands  m  the  different  capacities  of  quariy-men, 
^oae-outters,  lime-burners,  brick-malcers,  masons, 
carpenters,  Waters,  bricklayers,  piaisterers,  black- 
smiths, nailors,  painters,  gla2iers,  and  what  not, 
^ho  have  naturally  settled  in  the  place,  the  moment 
they  had  saved  money  enough  to  build,  xx  could 
otherwise  supply  themselves  with  houses.  A  good 
number  of  the  houses  in  the  new  /(Ww,  already  nwn- 
tioned,  are  inhabited  by  tenapts  of  this  tiescriptioii. 
With  some  few  exceptions,  the  houses  are  of  one 
story  only;  one  street  Is  composed  of  slated  houses^ 
and  tliree  others  of  thatched  ones ;  but  diey  are 
all  very  comfortable  dwellings,  with  large  garden, 
behind  thedn,  an  advantage,  which,  from  the  con- 
fined nature  of  their  situation,  the  houses  in  the 
itrseer  town  do  not  possess.  These  poor  people  pay 
only  two  guineas  a  year  ground  rent  to  the  proprie- 
tor, for  their  house  and  a  large  garden ;  whereas, 
in  the  lower  town,  building  ground  lets  so  high  as^ 
ten  shillings  a  foot  in  the  principal  streets.** 

^  It  was  to  continue  a  livelihood  to  such  a  num- 
ber of  tradesmen,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  perma- 
pency  of  his  town,  that  the  proprietor  has  obtained 
from  government  the  erection  of  a  second  large 

barrack, 
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barrack,  which  will  afford  them  employment  for 
several  years  to  come  j  nor  Is  the  motive,  that  indu- 
ces government  to  this  measure,  at  all  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Barracks  are  starting  up  every  where, 
both  in  this  and  the  adjacent  counties,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  strong  force  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  now  rendered  doubly  necessary  sinc.e  the 
French  have  evinced  an  intention  of  seizing  on  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  intentions  of  government  in  build- 
ing it,  this  second  barrack,  together  with  the  present 
one,  promise  to  be  of  most  essential  benefit  to  the 
town,  of  which  they  will  form  the  most  striking 
ornaments,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  country  round. 
By  securing  to  the  place  the  profits  arising  from 
the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
army  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  they  will  render 
permanent  the  advantages  derivable  from  that 
source;  they  will  afford  protection  to  settlers  in 
troublesome  times,  and  by  the  resort,  thoroughfare, 
and  intercourse  they  occasion  point  out  the  situation 
as  particularly  well  circumstanced  for  the  residence 
of  genteel  families  of  moderate  fortunes,  as  well 
as  for  future  colonists  of  various  inferior  descriptions. 
A  continued  residence  of  the  army,  at  any  one  spot, 
has  scarce  ever  failed  to  create  a  town,  though  sel- 
dom, perhaps,  with  so  rapid  a  space,  as  that  of  Fermoy. 

The 
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The  tramerotis  to?ni»  in  England,  which  have  their 
natnes  termioating  ih  ** eesUr,^  or  " Chester y'  were 
probably  nothing  ttiore  at  first  than  Roman  stations 
of  esltDps  fcastraj  by  which  means  the  **  legions" 
were  gradtrally  intettiiiiied  widi  the  rude  and  ifir« 
noriint  Britonsiy  vnbimi  they  iit  last  left  in  a  consi- 
derable  state  of  6itifKzation  a»d  refinement." 

^  Bdt  when  the  erection  df  the  present  new  bar- 
rack shall  be  completecf,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow,  that  the  building  tradte  will  cease  in  Fer- 
moy^or  tlie  tradesnieti  ^nit  the  place  for  want  of 
emplc^ymetit  Before  dmt  event  happens,  fresh 
objects  of  speculeltion  will  probably  present  them- 
selres,  tx}  affibrd  tbeih  occopalion.  Nor  n  it  easy, 
at  pre^nt,  to  det^mine  bow  far  the  spirit  of  build* 
ing  and  idrptotement  may  be  carried  in  the  place; 
because  on^  thing  in  this  world  gradually  leads  to 
another,  and  an  mpetuSf  givenf  in  a  certain  direction, 
may  often  continue  te  operate  long  after  the  gene- 
rating canse  has  ceased  to  exist." 

**  The  other  braneh  of  eaiployment  alluded  to 
above  is,  that  of  letting  post  carriages,  whicli,  with 
the  business  of  conveying  the  nail  coaches,  does 
not  employ,  on  an  average,  less  than  from  one  hun^ 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses,  every  day 
in  the  year,  together  with  a  proportionable  num- 
ber of  post  boys,  stable  boys,  and  servants  of  difier* 
3  s  ent 
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ent  descriptions.     The  flourishing  state  of  this  Utile 
branch  of  trade  has  not  arisen  merely  from  a  post- 
office  having  been  established  at  Fermoy,  but  that 
the  business  of  fumishiog  the  mail-coach  horses 
was  naturally  committed  to  people  resident  in  that 
town :   nor  can  it  be  supposed  improper  in  the  indi- 
vidual, who  was  the  chief  instrument  of  establishing 
these  useful  vehicles  in  Ireland,  to  niake  them  stop 
at  his  own  vills^e,  particularly  as  it  happened  to 
be  much  more  central  between  Cork  and  Clogheen, 
than   any  other  place  on  the  road..    The  public 
carriages,  that  pass  through  Fermoy,  every  twen^'- 
four  hours,  are  the  following.     I.  The  mail-coach 
from  Dublin  to  Cork;  2.  the  mail-coach  from  Corl^ 
to  Dublin. — ^These  two  pass  each  other  at  Fennoy 
during  the  night.     3.  The  mail-coach  from  Cork  to 
Limerick.    4.  The   mail-coach  from   Limerick  to 
Cork. — ^These  two  pass  through  at  Fermoy,  the  for- 
mer about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  latter  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  day.     5.  The  day-coaches  from 
Dublin  to  Cork,  and  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  pass,  at 
present,  only  every  second  day  upwards  and  down- 
wards ;   but,  as  soon  a&  the  other  day-coach  on  the 
Cashel  line  of  road  is  established,   tliey  will   pass 
each  other  every  day.    There  are  thus,  at  present, 
five,  and  there   soon*  will  be  six   public   stage- 
coaches 

*  The  prf panitions  are  completed  for  ibis  ccMcb»  wkich  will  start 
abtiut  the  middle  of  JuDC. 
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coaches  passing  daily  through  Termoy,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  posting  trade  employs  near  a  dozen 
post-chaises  besides.  The  situation  of  the  town, 
ID  the  centre  of  eight  roads  terminating  tliere,  may 
help  to  account  for  the  latter  circumstances,  while 
the  increasing  intercourse  between  Cork  and  tlie 
rest  of  Ireland  can  alone  account  for  the  former.'* 

^*  As  an  appendage  to  this  branch  of  employ- 
menty  may  now  be  mentioned  a  plan,  already  in  some 
forwardness,  of  having  the  mail-coaclies  built  and 
repaired  at  Fermoy,  A  large  square  of  offices  has 
been  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  containing  a  mail- 
coach  office,  with  stabling  for  the  horses,  and  suffi- 
cient accommodations  for  the  different  tradesnien 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages.  A 
person  of  experience,  from  Birmingham,  has  been 
brought  over  to  direct  and  superintend  the  whole." 

**  It  would  be  improper,  perhaps,  in  this  place 
io  omit  tlie  experiment,  that  wa^  lately  made  b^  the 
clergyman  of  Fermpy,  with  proper  assistants,  to  es- 
tablish a  respectable  boarding  school  there,  which, 
of  all  tlie  situations  in  this  county,  is  perhaps  the 
least  exceptionable  for  this  purpose.  The  attempt 
has  hitherto  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  concerned ;  so  much  so,  that 
suitable  accommodations  have  been  lately  provided 
by  the  proprietors  for  an   extensive  establishment 

3  S2  of 
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of  that  nature^  the  want  of  which  was  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  the  complete  success  of  the  schenie. ' 

"  Respecting  education,  there  is  ceruinly  a  very 
great  "desideratum"  in  tjiis  part  of  Ireland,  namely 
an  intermediate  kind  of  instruction  between  an 
university  course  of  institution,  and  the  meagre 
gleanings,  that  can  be  picked  up  at  an  English 
school,  or  from  casqal  private  tuition.  It  is  u^ual 
to  see  young  persons  enter  the  arpoy  or  navy,  or 
engage  in  trade  and  business,  without  any  tincture 
of  letters  whatsoever,  except  a  little  mechanical 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  together  with  the 
knowledge,  perhaps,  of  a  few  Latin  words,  which 
they  cannot  but  immediately  forget,  and  which, 
if  they  even  remembered,  could  seldom  be  of  the 
smallest  use  to  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  ge- 
nerally supposed,  that  taste  can  be  cultivated,  or 
any  proficiency  made  in  the  belles  lettres,  philoso- 
phy, or  the  mathematical  sciences,  without  a  long 
previous  noviciate  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
without  pursuing  such  studies  in  an  university. — 
While,  therefore,  the  present  seminary  at  F^rmoy 
is  dedicated  principally  to  the  improvement  of 
'  classical  learning,  with  a  view  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, it  is  certainly  a^  question  of  considerable 
importance  whether  an  academy  might  not  be  es- 
tablished there  for  the  instruction  of  such  young 

persons 
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persons  as  are  destined  for  the  various  departments 
of  ci?U  and  active  life,  and  where  the  officer,  die 
sailor,  the  merchant,  the  engineer,  the  gnager,  the 
land  surveyor,  &c.  might,  at  least,  be  taught  the 
ikeory  of  their  respective  professions,  and  acquire 
such  general  knowledge  on  other  subjects,  as  to 
prevent  their  being  disgraced  in  society.  Several 
of , die  pupils  at  the  present  establishment,  not  in- 
tended for  Cdlege,  are,  even  at  present,  educated 
in  this  manner ;  but  the  idea  would  bear  to  be  taken 
up  on  an  extended  scale,  as  it  is  evidently  among 
the  numerous  *^  desiderata^  of  which  this  compara^ 
iively  new  country  can  furnish  so  many  examples/* 

**  From  these  few  brief  notices  of  the  present 
state  of  Fermoy,  it  may  be  affirmed  in  general, 
that  the  foundations  of  a  good  country  town  are 
already  laid,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  industrious 
and  flourishing  cc^ony,  in  some  degree,  visible. — 
Though  its  central  position  give  it  the  command  of 
a  pretty  extensive  market  on  the  one  hand,  yet  its 
distance  from  water  carriage,  and  the  failure  of  the 
canal  formerly  projected  to  supply  that  defect,  sub* 
ject  it  to  some  inconveniencies  on  the  other.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  loss  to  Fermoy  merely,  but  to  the 
eatire  of  the  surfounding  country,  that  this  scheme . 
proved  abortive,  which  otherwise  would  have  reap- 
ed the  advantage  of  a  more  izentral  ^Mepot,''  and  a 

conseiquent 
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consequent  dimioution  of  land-carriage,  in  all  ex- 
ports and  imports.  Under  a  perfect  conviction 
of  these  troths,  Mr.  Anderson  exerted  bimself  so 
effectually  in  the  business  some  years  ago,  that 
«£20,000,  and  upwards,  was  subscribed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen contiguous  to  the  Blackwater,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  navigation  firom  Fermoy  to  Lismore  was 
ascertained  by  Major  Taylor,  the  engineer  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose,  not  to  exceed  that  sum ;  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  ask^ertained,  that  not  less  than 
Jour  times  that  amount  would  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  the  canal  from  Fermoy  to  Mallow.  The 
former  cut  was  abandoned,  from  the  refusal  of  some 
gentlemen  to  part  with  the  ground  necessary  for  it 
to  pass  through  \  but,  unless  the  canal  could  have 
been  carried  fartlier  up  the  country  tlian  Fermoy  at 
a  moderate  expence,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt, 
whether  so  short  a  cu/  as  twelve  miles  could  have 
been  of  any  great  public  benefit,  or  even  defrayed 
tlie  expence  of  construction.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  evident  that  Fermoy  must  forego  the  advantages 
of  water-carriage  for  the  present ;  and  the  only 
thing  remaining  was,  to  improve  the  road  from 
tlience  to  Tallow,  a  little  below  which  begins  the 
navigation  of  tlie  river  Bride,  which  flows  into  the 
Blackwatcr.  Tliis  has  been  done  by  discovering  a 
new  line  of  road,  which,  by  avoiding  the  hills,  en- 
ables 
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ables  a  horse  to  draw  nearly  twice  the  former  load, 
and  in  the  summer  season,  at  least,  to  go  and  return 
the  same  day.  By  this  means  Fermoy  is  brought  to 
within  about  eleven  miles  distance  of  water,  carriage^ 
and  by  taking  a  quantity  together,  coals  can  now 
be  laid  down  there,  from  Tallow,  at  the  easy  rate  of 
ten  shillings  the  Cork  barrel,  and  other  heavy  goods 
in  proportion.  This  being  all  that  probably  can  be 
done,  in  the  present  unimproved  state  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  the  public  must  rest  coritented  with  it,  until,  by 
the  gradual  progress  of  trade  and  improvement,  a 
canal  shall,  at  last,  force  its  way  through  all  the  ob- 
stacles, that  the  hand  of  nature,  or  the  mistaken  in- 
terests of  individuals,  may  have  laid  in  the  way  to 
j)revent  it" 

**  The  interdict,  mentioned  above  to  have  been 
laid  on  the  canal,  proceeded  (and  strange  it  is  to  say 
so)  from  two  landholders  in  the  vicinity  of  Fermoy. 
Now,  instead  of  raising  obstacles  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  town,  the  gentlemen  in  its  neighbourhood 
have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  co-operate  in 
every  measure  tending,  to  tliat  effect.  If  they  have 
not  public  spirit  enough  to  do  this,  at  least  their 
own  interest  ought  to  teach  them  a  different  line  of 
conduct  from  that,  which  they  sometimes  observe. 
By  the  exertions  of  a  single  individual,  a  market 
has  been  brought  to  their  very  doors,  which  is  rapid- 

ly 
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ly  increasing  every  day.  Their'  fat  cattle  and 
sheep,  their  hay,  their  com,  their  potatoes,  even  their 
fruit  and  garden  stuffs,  to  such  as  are  willing  to 
sdl  them,  have  considerably  advanced  in  price,  and 
tlie  demand  for  every  article  they  can  supply  is 
more  steady  and  permanent  than  formerly.  The 
value  of  land,  in  consequence,  is  considerably  en- 
hanced by  its  proximity  to  Fermoy,  which,  by  mxp- 
plying  large  quantities  of  manure,  and  paiticularfy 
Kme,  at  a  moderate  expence,  must,  of  course,  con- 
tribute much  to  improve  the  lands  in  its  vicinity, 
so  as  to  enable  them  the  better  to  afford  the  in- 
creasing quantities  of  produce,  now  required  for  its 
support.** 

*^  Having  thus  been  instrumental  in  collecting  to- 
gether such  a  number  of  people  at  Permoy,  and  af- 
fording them  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  pro- 
prietor thought  it  next  incumbent  on  him  to  provide 
for  their  religious  instruction.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  as,  however,  much  the  most  rigid  impar- 
tiality was  shewn  to  the  settlers  of  all  religious  sects, 
a  very  respectable  number  of  them  were  protestants, 
and  of  these  not  a  few  from  the  neighbouring  island, 
where  omissions  on  the  score  of  religious  duties  are 
not  so  easily  overlooked.  But  here  a  variety  of 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  presented  themselves 
for  some   time;  every  thing,  in  short,  was  to  be 

created. 
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created,  as  it  were,  without  any  pre-existing  mate- 
rials.   Fennoy   used   formerly    to  be    considered 
as   extra-parochialy  and  its  protestant  inhabitants, 
who  were  not  above  three  or  four  personsi  resorted  ^ 
of  coarse  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 
After  much  search  had  been  made  in  Dublin  into 
ancient  and  musty  records,  it  was  at  last  allowed  by 
the  best  civilians  in  Ireland,  that  Fermoy  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  parish  in  construction  of 
law;   but,  as  the  tithes  were  wholly  impropriate, 
there  was  neither  any  church,  nor  any  clergyman, 
nor  any  fund  to  build   the  former,  or  maintain  the 
latter.     The  first  step  taken  by  the  proprietor  was 
to  make  over  to  the  church,  by  way  of  free  gift,  a 
certain  small  annual  sum',  payable  for  ever  out  of 
the  impropriate  tithes  in  his  possession,  in  order  to 
erect  Fermoy  into  a  perpetual  curacy.     He  then 
nominated  a  clergyman  to  the  cure,  who  had  pre- 
viously begun  to  do  duty  in  such  private  apartments 
as  could  be  procured.     A  vacancy  was  next  brought 
abont  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Litter,  which 
having  been  united  by  act  of  council  to  Fermoy, 
the  same  clergyman  was  appointed  by  the  bishop 
of  Cloyne  to  the  union.   Provision  having  thus  been 
made  for  a  clergyman,  it  only  remained  to  provide 
a  church,  that  should  be  adequate  to  the  growing 
wants  of  the  place.     The  Board  of  first  fruits  con- 
3  T  tributed 
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tributed  five  hundred  pounds  as  usual ;  but  the  sum 
already  eitpended  does  not  fiiU  much  short  of  ten 
times  that  sum,  in  advancing  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  proprietor  of  Fennoy  was  ircry  liberally 
assisted  by  John  Hyde,  Esq.  the  principal  huid- 
holder  in  the  parish  of  Litter.    To  prevent  such 
large  disbursements  ultimately  falling  on  two  in- 
dividu^ls,  however,  the  Board  of  first  fruits  will  pro- 
bably come  forward  again,  and  lend  a  large  sum  to 
the  parish,  which  it  may  pay  back  by  instaUments 
of  six  per  cent  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  part, 
at  least,  of  these  accumulated  expences.     As  the 
number  of  protestant  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison,  is  not  less  dian  five  hundred,  on  a  mode- 
Jute  computation,  the  congpregations  are  very  re- 
spectable, and,  as  the  duty  is  very  severe,  a  second 
clergyman  has  lately  been  employed,  whose  income, 
as  the  parish  is  still  wretchedly  endowed,  arises  en- 
tirely from  voluntary  contribution,  in  which,  bow- 
ever^  the  rector  takes  the  lead,  as  far  as  his  slender 
means  will  permit.** 

«*  For  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
the  Lancastrian  plan  of  education  has  been  resorted 
to.  A  young  man*  was  first  employed,  who  kne^ 
something  of  the  scheme ;  and  when  his  school  was 

very 

t  Mr.  Uptoo,  now  master  of  Ibe  charter  schtiol  mt  Casllf'inartyr. 
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veiy  numerous,  it  Wa^  organised  by  a  *  person,  who 
perfectly  understood  it,  having  lived  several  years 
with  Mr.  Lancaster  himself.  The  numbers  have 
frequently  arisen  to  near  200,  all  taught  by  one 
master.  The  school«wages  are  so  low  as  one  ^hil- 
ling and  seven-pence  half-penny  a-quarter  for  those, 
who  read  and  spell  only,  and  a  little  higher  for  thos^ 
who  learn  writing  and  accounts,  t^* 

^  A  dispensary  and  house  of  recovery  for  the  poor 
have  likewise  existed  for  a  number  of  years  at  Fer- 
moy.  The  scheme  was  projected  in  1803,  and  a 
house  allotted  rent  free  by  the  proprietor,  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  hospital  for  interns.  It  was  put  un« 
der  the  care  of  a  physician  of  character,  who  had 
settled  in  the  place,  and  during  the  first  year  of  his 
attendance  not  less  than  three  hundred  cases  fell 
under  his  cognizance,  of  which  one  hundred  were 
surgical,  the  rest  exhibiting  all  the  various  kinds 
and  stages  of  disease.  Only  nine  out  of  the  whole 
were  known  to  have  died,  but  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-eight were  perfectly  cured.  The  promoteiaof 
this  humane  institution,  on  the  death  of  this  gentle- 
man, which  unhappily  soon  followed,  were  obliged 
3  T  2  to 

«  Mr.  Tweedalc,  at  (trttait  in  Yoogba], 
f  TlM  present  schoolmaster's  name   is  Brebaaon,  who  has  ooa 
hoadred  and  fifty  scboUrs,  whom  U  iostrncU  all  bimadf^  «oooidi«( 
lo  tiM  pllOk 
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to  be  contented  for  a  time  with  a  medical  gentle- 
man not  so  regularly  bred,  but  they  have  lately  got 
into  their  employment  a  physician  of  extraordinary 
merit,  who  is  now  exerting  himself  to  procure  sub- 
scriptions for  establishing  the  charity  on  a  more  en- 
larged and  respectable  footing,  and  of  extending  its 
benefits  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  great 
numbers  of  poor  patients,  that  resort  to  him  from 
the  wMe  neighbourhood,  have  suggested  this  idea, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  soon  be  realized.  la 
aid  of  die  subscriptions  for  this  cliarity,  recourse  is 
bad  to  the  produce  of  balls  and  charity  sermon^  to 
which  the  players  in  their  annual  visit  to  Fermoy 
usually  contribute,  by  acting  gratis  for  one  night.*** 
**  The  Roman  catholic  chapel  being  in  a  ruinous 
sbite,  the  proprietor  thought  it  but  equitable  that 
those^  who'formed  the  great  mass  of  the  inliabitants, 
should  have  a  decent  place  for  the  celebration  of 

their 


4>  Some  year!  ago,  a  charilahh  htm  was  set  on  foot,  by  which 
%mfS\  wm%  were  leni  to  foor  people,  to  be  repaid  by  mwA  naaNer 
weekly  payments.  Tlie  thiog  was  sufTeml  to  dwindle  away  from 
ivmissAesi  or  ill  jsilged  bumanity  id  the  peraoB,  who  bad  th^  cbar^ 
of  it,  who  did  not  insist  on  suf&ci('nt}y  prompt  payment  of  tbe  little 
iastallmeots.  Measures  are  now  taking  to  re-e»tablisb  tbis  chfritf  oo 
better,  bcoanse  more  rigid  principles,  which  alone  can  ipsnre  its 
duration  and  utility.  A  friendly  tocfehf  was  likewise  stlteaipCed ; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  persuade  the  labouring  poor  to  SMvi- 
fiee  a  little  preseiit  'gr*^i^^tton  fo^  tfacir  futort  conmMrt,  and  the 
scheme  was  oC  count  abandoned. 
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their  worship.  To  insure  this  pointy  be  offeredl 
only  to  give  them  the  grouodi  but  to  contribute  five 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  expence  of  the  build- 
ing, prooiicd  they  were  i^ble  to  raise  one  thousanil 
pounds,  and  actually  to  lodge  it  in  bank,  before  a 
single  stone'  was  laid.  This  precaution  is  justified 
by  examples  of  chapels  begun,  but  never  finished, 
by  too  great  a  dependence  on  promised  subscrip** 
tions.  The  one  thousand  pounds  has  been  raised ; 
the  building  is  adyaneing,  and  promises  to  ne  a  very 
solid  and  handsome  edifice  of  the  kind.  It  stands 
on  a  raised  platform,  entirety  walled  round,  and 
commanding  a  very  pretty  view  of  the  town  and 
adjacent^  country/* 

''  The  quarter  sessions  having  been  held  for  tome  * 
years  past  at  Fermoy,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of 
Council  obfe^loed  for  that  purpose;  by  the  proprie* 
tor,  the  sep^ions-house  already  onentioned  has  been 
lately  built  by  presentment,  the.  ipterfor  of  which 
is  e^ct^emely  w^il  adapted  to  the  me  it  is  intended 
for,  and  is  capable  at  the  saiyie  time  ofbeiog  coi^* 
verted  intp  a  y^  pretty  thestra    This  has  pcea* 
sionally  been  done  Sy  t}ie  cempasy^  who  act  at  OoA  *' 
towards  the  ^nd  of  Hutumn,  and  previous  tp  their  ' 
return  to  DubUe.;  eod  last  year  these  ^^9  wfre^ 
accooipaaied,  for  ^  first  time,  by  r4i€es^  wUch  e^r 
tipued  an  entire  week.    The  concoune  of  ^sitori 

was 
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▼^  great,  particularly  of  tbe  lower  ranks,  to 
vhom  the  loss  of  time  was  not  so  material,  as  their 
harvest  was  entirely  saved.  Several  horses  started 
fvom  the  Curragh  and  other  remote  places,  and  the 
race«course  seemed  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
connoisseurs.  Balls  and  assemblies  added  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  place  during  this  season  of  festivity. 
Id  a  place  entirely  given  up  to  industry  such 
amusements  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  tolerated;  but 
the  variety  they  afford  the  garrison,  and  the  en- 
creased  circulation  of  specie,  so  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  town,  may  not  without  reason  occa- 
slon  a  departure  from  this  principle.'* 

"  Wherever  six  or  seven  thousand  people  are 
cellected  together,  and  such  is  the  population  of 
Fermoy  when  the  garrison  is  full,  some  sort  of  local 
government  and  police  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  the  distribution  of  justice,  as  a  magistrate, 
in  deeiding  quavels  and  making  up  disputes,  the 
proprietor  is* unwearied;  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  very  much  depends  on  his  regular  and  un- 
ceasing exertions  in  this  way.  But  there  are  many 
fleets,  that  must  be  performed  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  expences  borne,  in  common ;  the  streets  must 
be  paved  and  cleansed^  they  must  be  lighted  at 
nighl,  nuisances  and  obstructions  must  be  removed 
from  them,  and  the  public  safety  insured  by  a  pro- 
per 
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per  |>olice.  To  attain  these,  and  a  great  variety  of 
minpr  objects,  respecting  the  order,  neatness,  and 
regularity  of  the  town,  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained last  summer,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are 
enabled  to  tax  themselves  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  these  regulations  into  ef- 
fect. This  act  has  already  been  carried  into  exe^ 
cution  to  a  certain  degree ;  but,  as  the  place  cannot 
yet  bear  much  local  taxation,  and  that  iaveterate 
bad  habits  will  only  admit  of  gradual  cprrection, 
the  advantages  of  tliis  legislative  prpvision  inust  be 
the  effect  of  time.  As  it  is  susceptible  of  a  gra- 
dual dilatation  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  tb« 
tovm,  it  will  come  more  fully  into  play  hereafter, 
and  serve  as  a  powerful  cement  to  connect^e  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  building,  which  was  run  up  with 
such  extraordinary  celerity,  and  which  will  require 
the  aid  of  such  a  principle  to  hold  them  fast  to- 
gether." 

The  barony  of  Fermoy  affords  another  town  of 

no  great  size,  but  of  ,no  mean  celebrity.  Mallow. 

This  too  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater  ina 

country  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  richly  adorned 

with  handsome  demesnes  and  well  planted  country 

jeats.     As  a  place  of  trade.  Mallow  labours  under 

the  usual  defect  of  our  inland  situations,  want  of 

fuel  »nd  navigable  communication,  but  it  possesses 

*    another. 
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another, .  and  no  inconsiderable  means  of  ad- 
vancement  in  the  long  established  fame  of  its  me- 
dicinal fountain.  The  Malloir  waters,  *  which  seem 
e:&actly  to  resemble  those  of  Bristol,  are  held  to  be 
yery  restorative  to  debilitated  constitutions,  and  pe- 
culiarly efficacious  in*  consumptive  complaints.  It 
Is  on  these  accounts  very  tnuch  resorted  to,  particu- 
larly  in  summer,  at  which  season  the  town  is  filled 
with  penK>ns  of  fortune  and  fashion,  frequently  from 
distant  parts.  Other  circumstances  concur  to  pro- 
duce an  vaSiXiX  of  company.  The  neighbourhck)d 
abounds  with  wealthy  families,  and,  as  the  rich  are 
ever  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  races  and  assemblies 
annually  display  their  attractive  charms.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mallow  wants  nothing  but  en« 
couragement  to  render  it  an  elegant,  and  even  an 
opulent  town.  Tlua  unfortunately  it  does  want,  and, 
while  other  places  are  striving  to  surmount  the  ob- 
structions of  nature  or  fortune,  and  to  emerge  from 
|be  obscurity  of  an  humble  condition,  Mallow  is 
neglecting  to  avail  herself  of  advantages  offered  to 
her  acceptance  by  a  Concurrence  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances. 

•  It »  a  loft  tapid  wmter  ittuiag  from  •  linw^stone  rock,  like  tkote 
af  Briftol  and  Matlock,  varmer,  I  think,  than  the  latter,  but  ratY^^r 
lest  warm  than  that  of  the  former.  The  difl^rence  of  heat  may  be 
«wiog  to  th6  Banner  of  treatment.  The  fbtmtain  at  Mallow  is  es- 
posed  to  the  air ;  the  water  at  Bristol  »  raised  from  a  considerable 
depth  by  a    pump. 
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cumstances.     As  this  island  furnishes  few  watering 
places  of  any X  repute,  and  none  of  similar  descrip- 
tion, Mallow  need  never  fear  the  overpowering  com* 
petition  of  a  rival.    The  singular  and  almost  un- 
equalled beau^  of  the  surrounding  country  is  an 
additional  source  of  powerful  attraction.      Other_ 
towns  must  seek  support  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  destitute  of  these  can  never  hope  to  rise  above  ' 
mediocrity.  Fashion  and  the  waters  afford  her  ample 
and  unfailing  sources  of  prosperity.     Even  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  with  lodgings  very  bad  and 
very  dear ;  with  an  awkward  old  ill-looking  house, 
serving  as  an  assembly-room ;  with  a  fountain  in* 
closed,  not  in  a  pump-room,  but  in  a  rude  stone 
covering  not  very  unlike  a.pigstye,  and  with  an  ap- 
proach to  it  neither  very  clean  nor  very  convenient| 
it  is  nevertheless  often  crowded  with  gepteel  com- 
pany.    Few  plaqes  can,  perhaps,  be  named,  in 
wkich  speculation  might  have  mor^  safely  eipbark^ 
ed  a  large  sum  in  building  a  pump-xoom,  an  assem- 
bly-room, inns,  and  lodgin^r-houses.    But,  though 
IDuck  has  been  left  undone,  the  hand  of  improve- 
ment has  not  been  altogether  idle.      Some  new 
bouaes  haw  b«eii  lately  built,  particularly  io  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  and  among  the  rest  a  hand- 
gome  banking-house,  in  which  that  business  is  ex- 
iensivety  earned  on  by  Robert  De  La  Conr,  and 
3  u  William 
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William  Gallway,  Esquires.  Mallow*  still  continues  a 
borough  town,  and  sends  one  member  to  the  impe- 
rial parliament.  It  is  not  improbable,  tliat  the  pos- 
session of  this  privilege  may  have  been  among  the 
causes  of  its  backwardness,  from  the  reasons  already 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  general  heads.  In  open 
boroughs,  of  which  Mallow  is  one,  the  power  of 
controuling  the  electors  was  more  easily  retained  by 
their  depression  than  their  advancement. 

But,  however  tardy  the  progress  of  improvement 
has  been  in  the  town  of  Mallow,  the  charge  of  ne- 
glect extends  no  further.  The  opportunities,  af- 
forded by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  surrounding 
country,  have  been  sedulously  embraced,  and  in 
addition  to  establbhments  of  ancient  standing,  some 
of  which  have  been  already  speciGed  in  the  ac- 
count of  DuKallow,  many  elegant  seats  have  lately 
raised  their  heads.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  Mr. 
Pe  la  Cour's  and  Mr.  Hare's,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blackwater,  of  so  placed  as  to  command  a 
view  of  it     Mr.  De  la  Cour's  t  is  a  most  complete 

and 


»  Mallow,  I  belte^  is  inferior  in  population  to  Ch«bnikiltf, 
thottffb,  in  coDsequence  of  lodging-houiet,  it  payt  a  laiier  windov 
tax,  the  criterioD  employed  for  determiniDg  the  choice  of  repmeota* 
tive  towttf  after  the  Uaion. 

f  It  was  built  in  the  years  1807  and  1808,  the  architect,  Biebarf 
Morrison,  Esq.  to  whose  taste  and  judgment  it  does  much  credit. 

TTia 
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and  elegant  house,  coated  with  a  cement  imitating 
hewn  stone,  which  it  rivals  in  beauty,  and  is  repifted 
almost  to  equal  in  durability.  Of  the  old,  the  prin- 
cipal are  Rockforest,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Cotter,  Bt 
and  Mallow-castle^  tliat  of  Den  ham  Jephson,  Esq, 
principal  proprietor  of  the  town.  The  former  stand- 
ing on  the  south  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  a  few 
miles  below  Mallow,  is  a  most  respectable  old  place, 
abundantly  adorned  with  wood,  as  most  of  the  seats 
on  that  fine  river  are.  The  latter  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  peculiarly  neat  and  admirable 
arrangement  of  the  grounds,  divided  into  large  and. 
regular  fields,  surrounded  by  a  double  fence  of 
quicks,  with  a  great  walk  between.  Every  field  is  al- 
so encompassed  by  hedgerow  trees  of  great  size,  ex- 
clusive of  many  others  more  irregularly  intermixed. 
As  a  ferme  orn6,  (so  it  has  been  appropriately  term- 
ed by  Mr.  Youngj)  it  is  not,  perhaps,  exceeded  by 
any  demesne  in  the  kingdom. 

Doneraile,  six  miles  N.E.  from  Mallow,  hardly 

considerable  enough  to  be  classed  among  towns^ 

takds  a  lead  in  that  of  villages,  being  particularly 

3  u  2  distinguished 


The  stile  is  Doric,  the  proportiooi  well  Irppt,  and  the  different  parts 
arranged  with  perfect  regard  to  lymmetry  and  coorenience.  Do  th^ 
top  is  a  cittern  supplied  from  a  ipring  abof  e  the  lend  of  tlie  liouie. 
By  means  of  this  water  is  communicated  t|irough  all. part*  for  lue* 
fnl  and  nccffsary  purpotes. 
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distinguished  by  its  neatness  and  regularity.  It  con- 
sists of  one  spacious  street,  containing  several  good 
houses,  and  many  respectable  inhabitants.  A  pret- 
ty churcbi  surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  adds  much  to 
the  general  effect,  but  the  great  ornament  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  is  Lord  Doneraile^s  park 
and  demesne,  comprising  an  extent  of  grounds  not 
inferior,  in  richness  and  beauty,  to  any  in  the  island* 
Many,  indeed,  possess  greater  variety  from  the  prox- 
imity of  rivers,  lakes,  sea,  or  mountain,  but  in  the 
verdure  of  its  lawns,  the  soft  swelling  of  its  hills, 
and  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  its  woodland  scenery, 
Doneraile  is  almost  without  a  rival.  It  is  nearly 
singular  in  another  respect,  that  it  owes  nothing  to 
the  vicinity ;  all  its  beauties  are  its  own,  unless  we 
except  some  degree  of  pleasing  contrast  occasion- 
ed by  a  distant  view  ofthe  great  Galtee  mountains.  It 
is  not,  however,  destitute  of  aqueous  advantages, 
though  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Blackwater.  Besides  some  artificial  water  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  the  Awbeg  pours  its  gently  wind- 
ing stream  through  the  park,  on  the  west  side  of 
which  the  house  stands  upon  an  elevation  com- 
'Imanding  a  view  of  the  river,  and  some  fine  grounds 
risinjg  gradually  to  a  considerable  height  on  the 
north-east,  and  beautifully  studded  with  trees.  The 
late  Lord  Doneraile  devoted  much  time  to  agricul- 
ture, 
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tare,  Which  he  practised  more  profitably  as  well  as 
more  skilfully  than  most  men  of  fortune.     Besides 
his  demesne  lands,  lie  held  a  large  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood,  reclaimed  and  cultivated  by  liiiii> 
^f  in  a  stile  of  superior  management,  liardly  if  at 
all  inferior  to  tbUb  best  modem  practice.     His  lord- 
shapes  care  and  assiduity  left  little  to  his  successor^ 
but  the  pleasing  task  of  following  tlie  course  of 
husbandry  so  judiciously  laid  down.     Nor  are  the 
present  noble  owners  of  this  truly  beautifully  resi- 
dence  less  indebted  to    liis  consort,  the  late  Lady 
Doneraile,  a  woman  of  most  superior  understand- 
ing, whose  taste  and  judgment  were  liappily  direct^ 
ed  to  the  embellishment  of  the  pleasure  grounds.   A 
place  so  recommended  by  the  conspiring  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art  engrosses,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
the  full  attention  of  its  noble  proprietors.  Lord  Done- 
raile has  been  particularly  attentive  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  sheep  flock,  au  object  of  solicitude  also 
to  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  first  improvers  of 
the  breed  in  this  quarter  by  introducing  some  of 
the  best  English  kinds.    Till  lately  the  Leicester 
was  the  general  favourite,  and  not  without  reason, 
SL8  they  are  equally  recommended  by  symmetry  of 
fonUy  and  health  and  thriftiness    of  constitution. 
Lord  Doneraile,  whose  grounds  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  discovers  superior  per- 
fection 
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fection  in  the  South  Down,  which  to  the  good  qiiali- 
lies  of  the  other  adds  the  important  superioritj  of 
better  meat,  and  finqr  wool.  As  tins  opinion  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground  very  fast,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  lordship,  who  has  tried  botli,  is  ia  tlie 
right. 

The  other  villages  of  the  district,  the  priu«pal 
of  which  are  Kildorrery,  Glanworth,  and  Castle- 
town-roclie,  afford  nothing  to  ^he  observer  but  the 
regret  of  seeing  such  poor  places  in  so  fine  a  coun- 
try. The  objects  worth  notice  at  Glanworth,  arc  a 
new  and  very  handsome  glebe-house,  with  appro- 
priate embellishments,  built  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood- 
vrard,  and  highly  honourable  to  his  taste  and  libe- 
rality, and  the  ruins  of  a  very  magnificent  castle. 
This  great  building,  proudly  stationed  upon  some 
bold  rocks,  the  steep  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the 
Funcheon,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Roches, 
once  possessed  of  great  power  aitd  influence  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  the  far  greater  number  of  castles, 
very  numerous  in  this  district,  attest  the  opulence 
of  their  founders,  and  prove  tliat  the  country,  how- 
ever unsettled  in  its  general  state,  must  have  enjoy- 
ed many  intervals  of  repose,  as  well  as  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  wealthy  population.  With  every  al- 
lowance fo^  the  facility  afforded  by  cheapness  of 

labour. 
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labour,  and  power  of  infiaence,  such  works  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  the  pos- 
session of  affluence.  Seasons  of  tranquillity  must 
adso  have  intenrened  for  the  erection  of  buildings  • 
so  spacious  and  .stately.  A  castle  like  Glanwortli 
seems  to  have  required  the  labour  of  years. 

The  banks  of  the  Blackwater  from  Mallow  to 
Fermoy  fumislv  as  has  b^n  observed,  a  richness  of 
scenery  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  any  inland  situa- 
tion. An  enumeration  of  all  the  particular  beauties, 
bowever  entertaining  to  reader  or  writer,  would  oc- 
cupy too  large  a  space  in  a  work  appropriated  to  pur- 
poses  of  more  public  importance.  A  general  view 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  no  inadequate  idea  o^ 
its  varied  ciuirms.  He  has  only  to  conceive  a  ma- 
jestic river,  flowing  sometimes  with  a  gentle,  and 
sometimes  with  a.  rapid  stream,  llirough  a  country 
peculiarly  fitted  to  lend  and  borrow  beauties  from 
iu  course.  On  the  south  side  is  a  range  of  lofty 
liilk,  varyii^g  their  form  and  outline  as  they  run. — 
Their  summits  arc  embrowned  with .  heath,  their 
sides  sometimes  covered  with  native  verdure,  and 
fraquently  adorned  with  wood.  The  north  side 
presents  a  fair,  and  fertile  country,  the  substratum 
of  which  is  limestone,  seldom  shewing  above  the 
surface,  except  near  the  river,  wbeiB  it  e^diibits  a 

grca*-. 
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great  variety  of  bold*  and  beautiful  forms.  On 
many  of  these,  appropriate  situations  for  strength 
and  security,  appear  the  ruins  of  castles,  which, 
imppily  no  longer  necessary  for  habitation,  serve 
only  to  adorn  the  prospect.  Situations  so  inviting 
have  naturally  induced  many  gentlemen  of  fortune 
to  reside  on  its.  banks,  from  whose  Hnprotveiuent 
the  native  beauties  of  the  country  have  derived 
material  addkion.  Among  these,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioQedl  The 
new  seats  are,  Clifford,  the  seat  Of  Richard  Martin, 
Esq.  and  Carrigacumei  that  of  Richard  Foot,  Eaq. 
the  fbimer  richly  planted,  the  situatiDn  of  the  laMer 
remarkably  iine.  Bridgtown,  the  leat  of  John 
Mansergb,  Eaq,  but  now  occupied  by  the  Rev» 
Thomas  Hoare,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Castletown- 
Roche.  Renny,  the  seat  of  the  Rev*  Christopher 
Wallis,  grandly  situated  on  one  of  the  rocks  orer- 
banging  the  Blackwater,  and  highly  planted  and 
improved  by  its  pres^ent  .owner.  Castle  Widenham, 
that  of  Charles  Wideoham,  Esq.  deiightfiilly  sita- 
ated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Awlbeg  and  Black- 

waM^ 

*One  of  the  most  flbgiif«r  is  RilhrrdhiB  Ttlaft,  netr  hsif  'wf 
botveen  M«llow  and  Fermqy.  It  b»ngt  over  t]Nt  Bl«^fr«tcr»  which 
has  underwoni  it  in  wich  a  manoer,  that  from  some  points  of  view 
il  tDeiB*  ahMlntely  pmMovt.  Umeftone  iwdn,  ynom  and  aaeqoil 
pi  the  solidity  of  their  texture,  deriTe  great  irregularitiea  of  form 
Irom  the  coditant  attrition  of  water»  This  ii  cwioasly  exoapB- 
Sed  in  numberlcat  ioitances  at  KiUanwy. 
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water,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  many  other 
handsome  seats.     Of  the  later   establishments,  far 
the  first  in  beauty  and  magnincence  is  Convamore, 
(formerly  Ballyhooly)  now  the  property  of  Richard 
Hare,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Lord   Ennismore.     This 
place  was  much  and  justly  admired  for  the  singular 
beauty  of  its  situation,  before  it  derived  any  adven- 
titious graces  from  the  hand  of  art.     The  addition 
of  a  superb  bouse,  and  grounds  highly  dressed  and 
judiciously  planted  fully  entitle  it  to  the  pre-emi- 
nence here  bestowed.     This  fine  n>ansion  is  not  less 
calculated  to  gratify   the    accomplished  spectator 
within  than  without.     Lord  Ennismore,  and  his  son, 
are  both  distinguished  for  their  skill  and  love  of 
painting,   and  have,    in     consequence,    profusely 
adorned  the  house  with  pictures*of  the  best  masters, 
selected  with  miich  taste  and  judgment,  and  pro-» 
cured  at  great  expence.     It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  first  collections  in  the  kingdom.     Lower  down 
on  the  river  is  Craig,  occupied  by  Colonel  Stewart, 
brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Hyde,  whose  estate  it  is,  a  re- 
markably beautiful  situation,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
CEief  of  the  old  establishments  is  Castlehyde,  the 
seat  of  John  Hyde,  Esq.  superior  to  all   in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  grounds   and   the  rich  abundance   of 
its  timber.     Much  of  this  is  native  wooJ,  consisting 
chiefly  of  oak,  great  part  of  it   full  grown.     Thi^ 
3  X  stands 
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stands  principally  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  occupies  so  great  a  tract,  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  some  difficuhy  to  estimate  its  value. — 
Planting  nevertheless,  among  other  agricultural  pur- 
suits, continues  to  engage  much  of  Mr.  Hyde's  at- 
tention, and  does  credit  to  his  judgment;  for  nothing 
can  exceed  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  young 
plantations.  The  situation  of  the  house,  enlarged 
and  modernized  at  great  expence,  is  low,  yet  com- 
mands a  pretty  vie\v>  the  river  running  close  in 
front,  and  the  grounds  gi-adually  rising  on  the  op- 
posite side.  A  natural  crescent  of  limestone  rock, 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  guards  it  on  the 
north  side,  and  such  is  the  protection  it  experiences 
in  every  direction,  either  from  land  or  trees,  that 
the  storm  may  rage  from  any  point,  not  unheard, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  unfelt.  The  farm-lantl  is 
principjally  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  com- 
prises a  considerable  extent  of  limestone  ground, 
excellent  in  quality  and  liighly  cultivated.  Mr. 
Ilyde^s  character  stands  very  high  in  the  class  of 
modern  and  improved  agriculturists.  He  has  taken 
pains  to  procure  and  try  every  kind  of  irtiplement, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  introduction  of  a 
better  style  of  farming  into  the  neighbourlsood. 
The  Devon  breed  of  cattle  have  been  found  very 
thrifty,  and  excellent  workers.     He  makes  use  of 

the 
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the  Scotch  swing  plough,  drawn,  for  the  most  part, 
by  two  hullocks,  or  two  horses,  the  latter  of  wliich 
are  always  drove  with  long  reins  by  the  plough-* 
man.  Hi^  farm-yard  is  very  large  and  commodious, 
and  he  practises  stall-feeding  chiefly  with  turnips. 
Indeed  there  is  luirdly  any  kind  of  management, 
wliich  he  has  not  tried,  laying  aside  such  as  proved 
too  troublesome  and  comphcated,  and  adhering  to 
modes  of  more  general  use  and  more  convenient 
facility.  Our  young  men  of  fortune,  who  turn  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  are  often  induced  to  des- 
pise, rather  rashly,  the  simplicity  of  antient  practice, 
and  to  introduce,  too  suddenly,  the  use  of  expensive 
and  complicated  machinery,  adapted,  perhaps,  to 
the  circumsunces  of  a  country,  where  labour  is 
very  dear  and  art  far  advanced,  but  practicable  in 
few  places  here,  and  hardly  applicable  to  any.  To 
these  innovations  they  are  led  by  the  perusal  of 
books  on  farnring,  replete  with  imposing  statements 
and  calculations  of  extraordinary  profit,  easily  made 
on  jpaper,  but  not,  I  fear,  always  to  be  depended 
on.  The  result  is  sometimes  injurious,  and  in  a 
double  way.  It  has  a  tendency  to  (iiscourage  the 
young  practitioner  by  the  jnortification  of  disap- 
pointment, and  to  confirm  the  peasant  in  the  pre« 
ference  of  his  old  system.  Perseverance,  however, 
combiueil  with  judgment  will  soon   distinguish  the 

useful 
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useful  from  the  incongruous,  and  rest  upon  the 
final  establishment  of  the  most  appropriate  mode& 
An  improvement  of  the  common  ,  implements  of 
husbandry,  particularly  the  plough  and  harrow;* 
tlie  introduction  and  use  of  clover,  turnips,  rape,  &c. 
and  a  better  rotation  of  crops,  seem  to  be  the  great 
desiderata  of  Irish  husbandly.  To  this  is  to  be 
added  a  suitable  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle, 
an  object,  to  which  the  general  attention  of  the 
higher  ranks  has  been, of  late,  most  laudably  direct- 
ed. Hitherto  the  common  farmer  had  generally 
appeared  careless  or  unaware  of  any  distinction. — 
His  cow  was  sent  to  the  nearest  bull,  without  any 
regard  to  sizef  or  kind,  his  mare  to  the  cheapest 

stallion. 

*  The  scoffler,  a  epecifs  of  b«imw,  now  well  known  to  all  ex- 
perienced agricuUurists,  bas  been  for  tome  time  in  use  among  se- 
veral gentlemen  in  this  barony.  It  is  an  excellent  and  powerful 
implement  in  deep  and  clear  soils,  uiiencumbei^  with  rock  or  stone, 
such  as  are  often  found  on  the  norihern  side  of  the  county.  To 
the  hr  greater  part  of  the  suathem  districts  it  is  altogether  inap- 
plicable. 

f  The  author  of  the  Survey  of  K'ldarc,  has  giroo  an  elaborate 
description  qf  the  rarions  breeds  of  hors*  s,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and  their  several  uses  and  qualities,  which  evinces  accurate  know- 
ledge and  acute  discemmetif.  tt  will  be  read  with  advantage  by 
all  breeders.  Among  the  distinguisbing  marks  of  a  well  shaped 
beast,  from  which  even  the  p«g  is  not  excepted,  he  specifies  a  plea- 
sant countenance,  wUko-tt  which  no  aniniiai  can  &e  thnf^efy,  A  cross 
or  sour  look,  sometimes  observable  in  hoi-s'Ms,  cows,  and  do|ra,  may 
fairly  enough  be  consid^^red  ssa  fiyin{ilom  of  ill  temper  orintracta- 
-  ble  disposition,  but  it  amounts  to  do  more.    Nature  seems  to  hsre 

establiriicd 
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stallion.     Tlie  breed  of  sheep  and  pigs  degenerated 
from  similar  neglect.     Among  the  improvements 
introduced   in   this   way  by  Mr.   Hyde,  one  of  the 
principal  "ts  the  importation  of  a  young  horse  and 
mare  of  the  celebrated  breed  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Suffolk  puncti.     They  are   above  the  middle 
size,  and  sorrel,  a  colour  not  generally  approved  of 
here,  and  most  admirably  formed  for  active  strength. 
The  value  of  tliis  description  of  horses,  used  almost 
exclusively  in  farm  work,  is  very  high,  but  tlieir  un- 
common powers   and   steadiness  of  draught  fully 
justify  it.  Though  bought  at  a  very  early  age,  these 
stand,  I  believe,  at  oi)e  hundred  guineas  each. — 
Among  Mr.   Hyde's  more  recent  works,   he  has 
drained  a  pretty  large  extent  of  deep  wet  argillace- 
ous soil,  situated  under  a  lofty  hill,  from  which  it  de- 
rived a  number  of  deep  and  copious  springs.     The 
drains  are,  in  general,  very  deep,  and  appear  toliave 
been  made  in  judicious   directions.     The  quantity 
of  water  discharged  is  very  considerable,  and  serves 
to  work  a  mill  grinding  for  the  use  of  tlie   house. 
It  may  also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  % 
species  of  improvement  our  limestone  soils  rarely 

admit 

«j;tab*i8hrd  no  necrB«iary  connexinn  between  placidity  of  ooante- 
aanct' ami  symmetry  of  r inn.  Kvcn  in  man,  peculiarly  dittinguithfld 
for  expr#>M'ion  of  feature,  an  iigly  face  it  often  joined  to  an  admi- 
rable 8!>ape.  It  ir«)u!d,  I  beliere,  puzzle  Lavater  bimtelf  to  diioo- 
ver  the  amiable  and  placid  graoes  df  a  pig's  counieiwiioe. 
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admit  of.  The  augre  was  made  use  of  occasionallj, 
and  it  wa^  thought  with  some  advantage,  though, 
from  the  nature  of  tlie  ground,  I  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  as  by  any  means  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  drains  are 
very  expensively  Lut  very  securely  executed,  con- 
sisting generally  of  two  parallel  walls  covered 
over  with  broad  ilags. 

The  towns  of  the  barony  of  Condon  and  Clan- 
gibbon^s,  which  joins  Fermoy  on  the  east  side,  are 
Mitchelstown  and  Kilwoith.  The  lat.  r  is  a  small 
and  poor  town,  formerly  a  resting  place  for  travel- 
lers between  Cork  and  Dublin,  but  now  hardly  re- 
sorted to  by  any  but  common  carriers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superior  accommodations  of  Fermoy. 
Adjoining  it  on  the  south  side,  is  a  large  house  and 
very  fine  demesne  of  Lord  MountcaslieVs,  watered 
by  die  Funcheou,  which  here  assumed  a  very  re 
spectable  size.  This  river,  like  the  Blackwater, 
:flows  in  many  parts  of  its  course  under  a  range  of 
limestone  rocks,  various  and  romantic  in  their  form, 
and,  where  wooded,  extremely  beautiful.  The  de- 
mesne under  consideration  possesses  great  advan- 
tages of  this  nature,  and  the  taste  of  its  noble  pos- 
sessors has  been  assiduously  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  so  happy  a  situation.  A  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  Funchcon  and  Blackwater,  and 

on 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  latter,  stands  Carey's- 
ville,  the  seat  of  Peter  Carey,  Esq.  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  commanding  situations  it  affords. 
Higher  up  on  the  Funcheon,  near  the  mills  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Aldworch  built  a  house,  called  Rock- 
mill  lodge.  In  this  the  dry  rot,  complained  of 
in  some  other  places,  has  made  its  appearance  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  raise  some  apprehension  of 
more  general  injury.  The  house  stands  upon  a 
linoestone  base,  a  situation  by  no  means  likely  to 
encourage  the  admission  of  so  pernicious  a  visitant 
The  whole  of  the  staircase,  and  the  floors  of  one  or 
two  rooms,  have  been  reduced  to  a  soft  spungy  sub- 
stance, and  what  seems  most  remarkable  is,  that  the 
part  adjoining  the  back  of  a  chimney  experienced 
the  mpst  rapid  decay.  This  is  an  alarming  cir- 
cumstance, and  deserves  to  be  made  as  pubUc 
as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
effectual  remedy.  It  has  been  said,  that  washing 
with  a  solution  of  hot  lime  will  prevent  it.  Mr. 
Aldwortli's  care  was  to  replace  the  damaged  timber. 
I  owe  this  communication  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Austen,  rector  of  Castletown-roche^  to  whom  I 
liave  to  acknowledge  much  obligation  for  the  pains 
lie  has  taken  to  procure  me  information  of  every 
kind   respecting  this  quarter,  and  among  the  rest 

the 
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the  following  interesting  account  of  the   present 
slate  of  Mitchelstovvn. 

Mitchelstoivn,  a  very  wretched  village  before  the 
time  of  the  late  Lord  Kingston,  by  whom  it  was 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  is  now  a  handsome 
and    populous   town.     Like  most  other  towns^  tl)e 
apparent   is  better  than  the  real  condition,  as  the 
suburbs  and  back  Unes  are  full  of  ^ery  indigent  iulia- 
bitants.     Every  thing  however  has  been  done  by  its 
present  possessor,     the  Dowager   Lady   Kingston, 
which  the  happy  wisdom  of  charity  and  affluence 
could  suggest,  to  enhghten  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Her  Ladyship's  liberal  and  munificent  expen* 
ditures  are;  as  follows.     An   Orphan  school,  where 
twelve  girls  are  lodged,  dieted,  and  taught  every  kind 
of  work,  together  with  reading,  writing,  and  aritli- 
metic.     They  make  their  own  doaths,  spin  flax  and 
wool,   knit  stockings,  work  muslin,  and  keep  the 
house  clean.   The  mistress,  who  resides  in  the  house, 
instructs   them   carefully  in  the  principles  of  the 
christian  religion.     They  also  sing  psalms  on  Sun- 
days in  place  of  the  parish   clerk   incapacitated   by 
age  from  performing  this  part  of  his  duty.     The 
church,  a  new,  elegant,  and   expensive  building, 
owes  every  thing  to  her  ladyship's  bounty,  except 
a  parish  rate  of  twenty  pounds,  and  a  sum  of  four 

hundred 
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hundred  pounds  sabscribcd  by  the  yeomanry,  the 
inhabitants,,  the  agent  of  the  Kingston  estate,  and 
the  rector.  To  tliis  Lady  Kingston  has  also  added 
a  superb  scr\*ice  of  plate^  (silver  double  gilt)  for 
the  communion  table.  A  loan  of  three  hundred 
pounds  interest  free,  in  sums  of  two  or  three  gui- 
neas, payable  at  six  pence  per  week  for  each  gui- 
nea. A  physician,  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  per 
annum,  to  visit  the  sick  poor,  and  commissioned  to 
order  all  necessary  medicines  from  the  apothecary, 
and  oatmeal  and  wine  from  her  ladyship's  house- 
keeper. A  village  library,  well  stocked  with  select 
books,  religious  and  entertaining,  terms  of  admis- 
sion one  shilling  per  quarter.  A  public  shop,  where 
sugar,  tea,  soap,  candles,  salt,  oatmeal,  corned  pork, 
&c.  are  retailed  at  first  wholesale  cost  for  ready 
inoney,  or  to  such  poor  as  produce  responsible 
tickets.  A  second  shop,  retailing,  blankets,  sheets, 
and  all  sorts  of  cloaths  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, at  the  wholesale  price  of  the  materials.  A 
weaving  school,  at.  which  twelve  or  fourteen  gjirls 
a,re  taught  to  weave  linen,  the  texture  of  which  is  as 
close  and  fine  as  that  of  men's  rpanufacture.  A 
^  blt;ach-green  is  connected,  with  this  establj^hment. 
A  spinning  school,  at  which  all  the  poor  girls  in  the 
town  were  taught  to  make  listing  shoes  and  spin 
flaic..  A  Sunday  school,  (extending  also  to  Wed- 
3  Y  nesdays 
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nesda^s  and  Fridays)  from  which  much  was  ex- 
pected, as  the  primary  attendants  amounted  to  200. 
Establishments  of  this  kind  evince  a  degree  of  dis- 
cernment as  well  as  liberality  above  all  praise. — 
They  are  happily  calculated  to  produce,  what  fa 
so  much  wanted  by  the  lower  orders  in  this  country, 
a  systematic  course  of  education  and  industry. — 
They  exhibit  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of 
the  great,  and  of  more  real  value  and  importance 
than  the  expenditure  of  thousands  iu  works  of  shew 
and  splendour. 

The  satisfaction  I  have  felt  in  recounting  these 
excellent  institutions  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  con- 
siderably allayed  by  the  unpleasant  task  imposed 
on  me,  of  recording  the  operations  of  a  spirit  very 
dissimilar  indeed  to  that,  which  gave  them  birth. — 
It  is  greatly,  to  be  regretted,  tliat  misguided  zeal,  or 
difference  of  religious  opinion,  should  have  thrown 
any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  plans  so  admirably 
directed  to  purposes  of  important  and  extensive  uti- 
lity. I  feel  it  particularly  painful  to  be  obliged  to 
say  any  thing,  that  may  convey  censure  on  a  pious, 
and,  I  trust,  well  meaning  person.  But  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  paramount  to  all  considerations  of 
professional  delicacy,  as  a  narrator  of  facts,  the 
duty  of  speaking  the  truth.  Of  motives  I  pretend 
not  to  judge^  and  shall  merely  relate,  without  any 

comment, 
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comment,  the  circumstaDces  communicated  by  the 
reverend  and  respectable  gentleman  abovemention- 
ed,  who  was  then  rector  of  the  parish  of  Mitchels- 
town.     The  only  observation   I  shaH  tnake  is,  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  obstructions  <  complained  of 
(the  more   surprising  at  a  time,  when  liberty  of 
principle  is  so  generally  and  loudly  professed,)  are 
rather  particular  than  systematijc,  more  imputable  to 
the  narrow-minded  jealousy  ofL  a  single   member, 
than  the  sentiments  of  the  body,  to  which  be  belongs. 
From  the  Sunday  school,  at  first  so  numerously  at- 
tended, and  where  no  particular  creed  was  taught, 
the  Catholic  children  were  withdrawn,  when  Lady 
Kingston  ordered  it  to  be  held  in  the  church. — 
Wails  have  been  said  to  have  eyes  and  ear^ ;   in 
this  instance  it  seems  to  have  been  feared,  that  they 
might  have  tongues  also.     The  offensive  objection, 
however,  was  removed,  and  the  children  were  sent 
back  to  the  market  house,  notwithstanding  which 
the  prohibition   was  continued     by  order  of  the 
priest.     On  the  weaving  and   spinning   school  a 
similar  inhibition   was  laid,  because  the  mistress,  a 
protestant,  read  prayers  toithe  children.  The  pray- 
ers were  admitted  to  be   unexceptionable,  and,  to 
remove  any  possible   shadow    of    objection.    Dr. 
Austen  proposed  to  join  the  reverend  gentleman  in 
composing  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  purpose.    This 

christian 
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christian  and  liberal  oflFer  was  however  rcjecteJ,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  these  useful  institutions 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  a  lamentable  bigotrj^  have  been  thrownback 
into  jdleness,Mgnorance,  and  indigence. 

Mitchelstown  has  been  singularly  distinguished  by 

the  liberality  of  charitable  donation.     Lord  Baron 

Kingston,   grandfather  to  the  present  lady,   left   a 

sum  of  money  secured  upon  £lie   Kingston  estate, 

the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  in  forming 

an  establishment  equally  honourable  to  his  humanity 

and  his  munificence.     It   is  called  the   College  of 

Mitchelstown,   and    provides   for    the   comfortable 

maintenance  of  twelve  decayed  .gentlemen,  and  as 

many  gentlewomen,  the  latter  of  which  have   been 

since    increased    to   sixteen,     fiach    person   has  a 

house  and  small  garden  free  of  rent  and  taxes>  and 

an   annual  salary  of  forty  pounds,  jiaid  quarterly, 

and  is  under  an  obligation  of  residing,  at  least,  ten 

months  in  the  year.     That   nothing   conducive   to 

the   support  of  declining  years,  or  the  consolation 

of  afflicted  minds,    should   be  wanting,    a   chaj^el 

constitutes  a  pari  of  the  establishment,  accompanied 

-iviih  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 

per  annum,  and  a  good  house,  oflices,  and  garden 

for  the  chaplain.     The  trustees  are,  the   archbisliop 

of  Cashel,  and   the  bishops  of  Cloyne,  Limerick, 

and 
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and  Waterford.  To  them  belongs  the  nomination 
to  every  vacancy,  and  the  entire  management  of  all 
its  affairs. 

Mr.  Crone  of  Doneraile  left  also  fifteen  pounds, 
per  annum,  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  appertains  to  the  rector. 

The  present  incumbent  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a 
pew  glebe-bouse,  offices,  and  garden,  suitably  in- 
closed. The  old  glebe  of  nine  acres,  plantation 
measure,  has  been  also  surrounded  with  a  deep 
screen  of  trees,  and  an  addition  of  twelve  acres 
given  by  Lady  Kingston,  the  foxms  of  obtaining 
possession  bekig  executed  by  the  late  minister,  Dr. 
Austen. 

There  is  also  a  handsome.  Roman  Catholic  cha* 
pel  in  the  town,  and  two  others  in  the  neigh* 
bouiliood,  the  ground  for  which  was  given,  and  the 
expisnce  in  a  great  measure  defrayed,  by  the  late 
Lbrd  Kingston. 

The  mansion  house  at  Mitchelstown  belonging  to 
Lady  Kingston  is  a  large  and  magnificent  building, 
worthy  of  its  noble  possessor.  The  pleasure  ground 
and  gardens  beautiful  and  extensive.  This  fine  and 
highly  improved  demesne  contains  no  less  than 
thirteen  hondred  acres,  English  measure,  enclosed 
f^ith  a  capital  wall  ten  feet  high. 

The 
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The  benefices  in  this   quarter,  and   indeed  for 
tlie   most  part  in     the  diocese    of    Cloyne,    are 

;  very   considerable,   in   consequence    of  the   great 

{  extent   of  the   parishes   or   unions,  and  the   late 

increase  of  itillage  and  population.  Glanworth, 
I  believe,  is  one  of  the  best,  and,  were  it  larger,  the 

\  liberal  spirit  of  the  present  incumbent  would  induce 

every  generous  mind  to  rejoice  in  so  appropriate  a 
promotion.  By  a  fine  of  £500  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  Dr.  Woodward  procured  a  lease  for  ever  of 
the  ground,  (about  twenty  seven  English  acres)  on 
which  his  glebe-house  stands.  This,  as  already  ob* 
served,  is  a  very  complete  and  elegant  building,  die 
expence,  as  certified  by  commissioners,  £3000. — 
The  decoration   of  the   grounds  by  planting   and 

^  dressing  is  every  day  receiving  important  additions 

from  a  taste,  which  spares  no  expence.  His  church, 
a  very  neat  one,  he  is  now  flooring  with  a  composi- 
tion* hard  as  stone,  and  no  less  recommended  by 
cheapness  than  durability;  it  will  not  cost  more 
than  about  six  pounds. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  founded  a  school,  under  pa- 
tronage of  the   Dublin   association  for  discounte- 
nancing 

*  Gypsum  or  plaister  of  Paris  probably  makes  a  principal  pari, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  near  Nottingham  particularly,  I  have 
seen  a  oumpotition  employed  for  upper  as  well  as  ground  floors.  It 
is  called  plaister  stone,  and,  I  believe,  dug  up  nearly  in  the  form,  in 
which  it  is  used.  In  appearance  it  is  very  like  common  lime  and 
gravel  cement ;  when  dry,  it  concretes  into  a  stony  hardness. 
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Dancing  vice,  for  which  he  granted  an  acre  of  the 
old  glebe.  For  building  the  house  he  gave  /lOO, 
they  £50.  The  master's  salary  is  £30  per  annum, 
half  given  by  the  association,  and  half  by  the  rector. 
In  this  school  more  dian  sixty  children  receive  in- 
struction. The  benefit  of  the  establishment  is  ge- 
neral, but  the  priest  of  the  parish,  for  reasons  he 
has  not  thought  proper  to  assign,  has  positively  for- 
bidden the  Roman  Catholic  children  to  read  the 
oew  testament.  This,  perhaps,  may  appear  thq 
more  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
is  only  curate,  the  parish  belonging  to  the  titular 
bishop  of  Cloyne. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


KINALEA  AND  KERRICURRIIir. 


SECTION  1. 


General  Account, 


Kinalea  and  Kerricurrlhy,  contiguous  in  situation 
and  similar  in  general  circumstances,  stand  on  tlie 
south  side  of  the  city  of  Cork.  The  river  Bandon, 
from  Inishannon  downwards,  separates  them  from 
Carbery  and  Courcey's,  Cork  harbour  forms  the 
eastern,  and  Muskerry  and  the  liberties  of  Cork  the 
northern  boundary.  On  the  south  quarter,  they 
comprehend  tlie  town  and  liberties  of  Kinsale,  and 
from  that  to  Cork-liead  are  bounded  by  the  ocean. 
Kinalmeaky  joins  them  on  the  west.  Kinalea,  which 
is  the  larger  of  the  two,  occupies  the  southern  part. 

The  situation  of  this  district  is  equally  favourable 
to  the  pursuits  of  humble  industry,  and  the  accom- 
modations of  superior  station.   Besides  many  smaller 

inlets, 
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inlets,  conducive  alike  to  pleasure  and  utility,  the 
admirable  harbours  of  Cork  and  Kinsale,  one  on 
the  east,  the  other  on  the  west  side,  confer  advan* 
tages  of  the  most  important  nature.  To  the  gentle- 
man is  presented  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and 
convenient  situations.  >  The  farmer  has  every  en- 
couragement to  the  exercise  of  his  art,  which  proxi- 
mity of  market  and  manure  can  bestow.  Limestone 
is  found  at  Carigaline,  on  the  east  quarter,  and  the 
sea  furnishes  in  many  places  abundance  of  calcare- 
ous sands.  The  natural  supply  of  fuel  is  in  some 
places  exhausted,  and  in  most  scarce,  but  the  con- 
venience of  so  many  harbours  secures  to  the  richei^ 
inhabitants  a  sufficiency  of  coal.  The  natural  form 
of  the  country  is  very  handsome,  agpreeably  diversi- 
fied with  high  and  low  land,  and,  but  for  the  gene- 
ral want  of  timber,  would  be  eminently  beautiful. 
This  want  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are 
numberless  gleos  and  hollows  too  steep  for  culture, 
but  excellently  adapted  to  plantation.  As  the  num- 
ber of  gentlemen's  seats  increase,  in  some  of  whom 
we  find  already  a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of 
such  situations,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  unsightly 
as  well  as  unprofitable  nakedness  will  be  gradually 
furnished  with  its  appropriate  covering. 

Tlie  ranges  of  high  and  low  land  fallow  the  cus- 
tomary direction  of  east  and  west,  and,  unlike  tho 
3  z  ^    more 
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more  western  parts  of  the  county,  the  far  greater 
part  of  all  the  hills  is  arable.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  even  in  contiguous  lands, 
which  frequently  differ  from  each  other  most  con- 
siderably in  value.  Generally  speaking,  the  elevat- 
ed lands  are  very  poor,  the  valleys  rich*  The  for- 
mer are.  usually  covered  with  a  very  light  coat  of 
arable  soil,  resting  on  a  base  of  rubly  argillite  or 
coarse  broken  shistus.  The  soil  of  the  low  grounds 
is  sufficiently  deep,  of  a  kind  and  mellow  testure, 
producing  good  hay  and  pasture,  and  excellent 
grain.  It  is  observable  that  the  north  sides  of  the 
hills  are  almost  invariably  superior  in  quali^  to  the 
south.  This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict under  consideration.  In  the  barony  of  west 
Carber}',  the  same  disparity  occurs  in  a  degree  more 
striking  and  extraordinai^%  There,  the  north  sides 
of  the  hills  present  an  inclined  plane,  the  south  a 
steep  and  fugged  face,  so  that  a  spectator  placed 
upon  an  eminence,  when  he  looks  to  the  south,  sees 
a  tolerably  fair  country,  when  he  turns  his  view  to 
the  north,  beholds  notliing  but  a  range  of  rocky 
cliffs. 

The  richest  soil  of  this  district  is  found  in  tlie 
vale,  which,  beginning  at  Cork  harbour,  ukesits 
course  to  the  \^estern  extremity  at  Brinny.   A  great 

part 
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part  «of  this  is  so  flat,  that  the  river,  which  runs 
through  it  (Awnbuy)  would,  were  it  large  enough, 
be  navigable  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course. 
Between  Balinhassig  and   Carigaline,  particularly 
near  Ballea-castle,  it  is  more  rapid.     But  for  this 
there  would  he  very  little  difficulty  in  constructing 
a  canal  communicating  with  Cork  harbour  on  the 
cast,  and  reaching  to  the  vicinity  of  Bandon  on  the 
west.     From  the  neighbourhood  of  Brinny  to  tliat 
of  Balinhassig,  a  distance  of  some  miles,  the  ground 
is  so  very  flat  as  to  require  the  concurrent  aid  of 
the  different  Jand-holders  occasionally  to  clear  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  enable  it  to  discharge  the 
stagnant  waters.     This,  however,  has  never  been 
done  with- sufficient  efficacy  to  drain  the  lands,  and 
prevent  an  excess  of  inundation.     A  great  extent 
of  valuable  land  remains  in  this  quarter  for  the  re- 
claiming hand  of  future  industry.     In  its  present 
state  it  produces  a  copious  supply  of  coarse  ha}^ 
and  summer  feeding,  but  is  capable  of  much  more 
abundant  as  well  as  more  valuable  produce.     Were 
the  river  confined  within  sufficient  banks,  and  the 
springs  cut  ofl*  by  proper  drains,  it  would  form  a 
tract  of  the  richest  meadow-land  in  the  county,  all  . 
of  which  might  be  irrigated  in  the  winter  season. 
'  The  east  end  of  this  vale  contains  a  small  tract 
3  z  2  of 
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of  limestone-Iandy  which  appears  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  that,  which  passes  through  the  south  side  of 
Imokilly.  It  terminates  near  Carigaline-bridge,  be- 
yond which,  neither  in  a  western  direcUon,  nor  to 
the  south  side  of  this  line,  is  any  limestone  found. 
It  seems  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  the  south* 
ern  pait  of  the  county  containing  so  many  deep 
rales,  the  situations,  in  which  limestone  commonly 
appears,  should  possess  no  portion  of  calcareous 
rock.  The  contiguity  of  an  ocean,  abounding  with 
fit  matter  for  its  production,  would  naturally  le^ 
one  to  expect  a  more  than  ordinary  share,  espe- 
cially  as  we  find  in  tiie  composition  of  the  interior 
limestone  so  large  a  contribution  from  its  stores. 
In  th^  neighbourhood  of  Doneraile,  marble  has 
been  found  almost  entirely  composed  of  cockles, 
a  fish  of  great  abundance  on  the  southern  coast,  and, 
I  believe,  every  calcareous  tract  exhibits  vestiges  of 
this  shell  more  or  less.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  a 
little  ei^traordinary,  that  so  great  an  e:Ktent  of  coast 
should  be  altogether  destitute  of  limestone.  I  have 
observed  another  singular  circumstance,  respecting 
the  limestone  of  this  county,  less  imputable,  how- 
ever, to  natural  than  accidental  causes.  It  is  found 
only  in  contiguity  with  redstone.  Where  the  grey- 
stone  district  begins,  the  lim^stope  disappears.  Tb^ 

range 
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range  of  redstone  hills,  south  of  Cork,  which  joint 
the  Carigaline  limestooe  on  its  north  side,  recedes 
in  its  western  course  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
yalley,  and,  after  it  leaves  it,  no  limestone  is  found* 
Though  the  part  containing  limestone  is,  like  the 
Test  of  our  calcareous  tracts,  of  very  good  quality, 
it  is  not  esteemed  die  best  ground  of  this  vale.  The 
soil  of  the  western  end,  claiming  an  equali^  in 
many  places,  possesses  in  one  a  character  of  decided 
superiority.  The  beautiful  farm  of  Anagh,  rising  in 
an  insulated  form  from  deep  surrounding  marshes, 
18  little  inferior  to  the  finest  lands  of  the  county. 
It  is  considered  as  too  rich  for  producing  wheat, 
though  the  experienced  farmer  will  be  disposed  to 
attribute  the  failure  of  this  crop  to  otlier  causes 
than  superabundant  fertility.  The  fault  of  excess 
site  richness  may  be  easily  counteracted.  More 
luxuriance,  if  this  he  the  sole  cause  of  complaint, 
can  be  very  effectually  reduced  by  successive  crops 
of  other  grain.  A  smaller  quantity  of  seed  should 
also  be  used,  a  circumstance  not  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to  by  Irish  farmers,  who  generally  sow  too  much. 
Tije  effect,  however,  may  be  imputable  to  other 
causes.  In  this  moist  climate  wheat  seldom  sue- 
ireeds  on  retentive  clays,  however  rich  in  other  pro- 
duce.    It  grows,  indeed,  luxuriantly,  but  generally 

produces 
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produces  a  poor  and  shrivelled  grain.  A  more  sldl- 
ful  management  by  laying  up  the  ground  in  high 
ridges,  as  practised  in  England  on  such  soils,  would 
probably  be  found  very  useful  in  all  lands  of  this 
description. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  2. 


Kindca  and  Kerricurrihy. 


Modes  of  Husbandry^  Xc. 


THE  tillage  of  this  district  is  daily  experiencing 
advancement  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  latter 
depending  much  upon  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  tenure.  Towards  the  termination  of  a  leasee 
it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  pursue  the  system 
of  exfaaastion,  which  is  most  effectually  accomplish- 
ed by  such  as  are  not  restrained  from  paring  and 
b\iming.  In  that  case  the  following  course  of  crops 
takes  place,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
nicious. 

1  Paring  and  burning,  with  a  slight 
dressing  of  sea  sand  for  -     Wheat. 

2  Followed  without  any  manure  by      -     Potatoes. 

3  And  4  do.  do.  -    Oats. 

After 
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After  the  last  crop,  which  it  may  be  supposed  i$ 
Kardly  worth  the  labour,  the  land  is  left  without 
grass  seeds  to  recruit  itself  for  a  similar  course  by 
die  gradual  operation  of  benignant  nature.  Useless 
weeds  are,  of  course^  its  only  production  for  sope 
years,, and  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  any  circum- 
stances can  be  considered  as  justifying  the  adoption 
of  so  unprofitable  a  process. 

Paring  and  burning  is  a  very  old,  and  still  a  very 
prevailing  mode  of  management  here,  particularly 
in  the  barony  of  Kinalea.  Experience  abundantly 
proves  that  this  system,  against  which  so  much  local 
prejudice  prevails,  is  only  itijurious  when  injudici- 
ously pursued.  Were  it  attended  by  the  eril  con- 
sequences so  frequently  deplored,  the  lands  of  Kin* 
alea  would  by  diis  time  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
fertility. The  contrary,  however,  is  the  facU  The 
general  effect  is  beneficial,  the  injury  confined 
to  that  kind  of  injudicious  management,  which, 
were  burning  out  of  the  question,  would  impoverish 
and  exhaust.  The  general  inducement  to  it  seems 
to  be  the  fertility  of  the  operation  in  a  light  dry 
soil,  pared  without"  difficulty,  and  soon  fitted  for 
burning.  Great  and  extensive  improvement  has  re- 
sulted from  this  species  of  culture.  Large  tracts 
of  land,  covered  with  heath  and  furze,  hare  been 
brought  into  tillage,  and  produce  good  crops  of 

hav. 
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hay,  besides  corn  and  potatoes.  In  the  burning 
process  grass-seeds  are  essentially  necessat^,  as  the 
operation  of  the  fire  destroys  the  natural  herbage. 
It  is  very  probable,  tliat  the  naked  appearance  of 
land,  let  out  without  grass-seeds  after  burning,  has 
been  a  principal  cause  of  the  objection  to  the  mode. 
But  this  barrenness  is  more  appafeiTt  than  real.  It 
is  asqribable  to  the  destruction  of  the  Yootl  and  seed 
of  the  grass,  not  to  any  actual  impoverishment  of  ' 
the  soil,  as  appears  from  the  ready  growth  of  the 
new  seed,  even  aftei;  an  exhausting  course  of  crops. 
l*be  following  succession  takes  place  in  the  better 
mode  of  management. 

1  Paring  and  burning,  with 
a  dressing   of  sea  sand 

for  -  -  Wheat. 

2  Dung  for  -  -  Potatoes. 

3  Sea  sand  for        -  -  Wheat  or  oats. 

4  Without  manure  -  Oats  and  grass-seeds. 

Or  this : 
I  Paring  and  burning  for     Potatoes. 
•    2  Sea  sand  for        -         -  Wheat. 

3  Without  manure  for      -   Oats. 

4  Dung  for  -         -   Potatoes. 

5  Sea  sand  for       -  -   Wheat  or  barley. 

6  *  Without  manure  for     -   Oats  and  grass-seeds. 

4  A  the 
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The  obvious  fault  of  these  modes  is  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  process.  Grass-seeds  ought  to 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  dung  manure,  and  the  last 
crop  of  corn  wholly  omitted.  In  that  case,  parti- 
cularly if  the  concluding  crop  was  barley,  the  course 
would  be  altogether  unexceptionable.  It  is,  how^ 
ever,  considered  to  answer  very  well.  Our  tillage 
farmers  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  great  advantage 
they  would  derive  from  laying  out  grounds  to  grass 
in  full  heart.  Their  great  defect  is  overcropping. 
They  look  upon  tliat  vigour  to  be  lost,  which  is  not 
employed  in  producing  potatoes  or  corn,  and,  as 
long  as  the  soil  retains  any  strength,  they  resign  it 
to  tillage. 

No  part  of  this  district,  except  i|\  the  occupation 
of  gentlemen,  is  employed  in  fattening*,  but  in  the 
low  and  rich  grounds  there  are  several  dairies.  The 
prices  paid  by  the  dairymen,  per  cow,  vary,  accord- 
ing to  situation  and  circumstances,  from  six  pounds 
to  ten  guineas.  At  these  dsuries  some  calves  are 
reared  to  keep  up  the  stock,  but  none  for  safe.  The 
cows  are  of  a  mixed  breed  and  middle  si^e,  seldom 
in  any  place  exceeding  four  hundred  weight,  and  in 
the  poorer  pastures  much  lighter.  Their  winter 
food  is  hay  in  addition  to  their  grass ^asti^re,  except 

where 

*  Occasionally  they  kH  a  fat  tbeep,  and  tometlmes  a  cow,  bat  <k> 
aot  make  it  a  |>ractice. 
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where  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  allows  them  the 
use  *  of  grains.  General  prices  of  new  milch  cows 
from  seven  to  ten  guineas,  according  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  milk  they  may  be  engaged  to  give,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  beauty.  Sometimes  the 
value  rises  higher.  Cows  of  this  description  are 
seldom  bought  in  any  part  of  the  county  without 
such  engagement.  The  seller  engages  that  his  cow 
shall  give,  on  fair  pasture,  a  certain  quantity  of 
milk,  and  so  many  days  are  allowed  for  trial.  If 
she  does  not  answer  the  engagement,  the  bargaia 
is  void,  or  by  mutual  consent  an  abatement,  pro«< 
portioned  to  the  deficiency,  is  made  in  the  price. 
The  usual  quantity  engaged  for  is  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  quarts  per  day.  Few  are  raced  lower  than 
the  former  quantity,  and  many  small  cows  give  more 
than  the  latter. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  among  the  com- 
mon farmers  are  still  for  the  most  part  very  bad, 
the  spade  and  shovel  excepted^  in  the  use  of  which 
all  are  sufficiently  expert.  Tlie  common  Irish  plough 
in  its  usual  imperfection,  and  a  bad  harrow  seldom 
furnished  with  iron  pins.  Among  such  gentlemen, 
however,  as  have  lately  directed  their  atteotioa  to 
agriculture,  improved  instruments  are  now  fottiid, 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  their  example 

«  Where  grains  are  used,  the  dairymao  pays  a  higher  price. 
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has  brought  some  imitat6r5.  Ploughing  is  an  ope- 
ration of  such  essential  utility,  that  it  cannot  be 
made  an  object  of  too  much  solicitude.  To  the 
laudable  exertiops  of  so  many  gentlemen  we. shall 
probably  owe  a  very  speedy  and  general  improve- 
ment of  this  ioiportant  art. 

The  working,  beast  of  this  district  universally  is 
the  horse,  lately  much  improved  in  size  and  strength, 
since  wheel  carriages  became  general.  Great  num- 
bers are  employed  during  summer  in  drawing  sea 
sand,  even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  district,  Ca- 
rigaline  being  the  only  place  where  limestone  is 
found.  Even  there  it  has  not  precluded  the  use 
of  this  manure,  which  ans\yers  nearly  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  is  procured  upon  easier  terms  than  lime. 
Sand  was  here  formerly,  as  it  still  is  in  many  other 
places,  carried  on  horses^  backs,  in  bags  containing 
about  two  hundred  weight  It  is  now  universally 
drawn  in  one  horse  carts,  that  carry  from  five  to  six 
hundred*  Twenty  of  th^se  carry  a  boat  load,  which 
is  bought  at  the  place  of  landing  for  half  a  guinea. 
In  remote  situations  one  boat-load  is  tlie  comple- 
ment of  mjinure  for  an  acre ;  when  the  carriage  is 
short,  they  often  give  two.  The  sand  chiefly  used 
is  taken  up  at  Oyster-haven,  from  deep  water,  with 
dredges,  and,  being  principally  composed  of  shell, 
CQntains  a  large  portion  of  the  calcareous  ingre- 
dient 
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diem.  It  is  used  for  potatoes  as  well  as  corn,  and 
is  found  to  be  peculiaiiy  efficacious,  when  laid  out 
between  the  first  and  second  earthing.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  this  manner,  as  an  additional 
dressing  to  a  slight  dunging  or  a  covering  of  mould 
dug  from  sides  of  roads  and  ditches.  The  latest 
and  best  practice,  however,  has  been  to  form  it  into 
a  compost  with  earth,  and  by  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment many  poor  and  barren  tracts  have  been 
brought  into  a  productive  state.  The  quantity  of 
earth  employed  in  these  manures  has  been  very  in* 
jurious  to  the  bank  fences,  which  are  cut  away  and 
spoiled  to  procure  it,  an  injury  very  generally  com- 
plained of  in  most  parts  of  the  county.  Turfy  mat^ 
ter  obtained  in  clearing  the  trenches  of  bogs,  and 
in  some  places  dry  for  this  purpose  on  die  surface, 
has  been  found  of  most  utility  in  forming  these 
composts.  Turf  is  composed  of  ligneous  and  ve- 
getable roots  and  fibres,  which,  when  reduced  to  r. 
proper  state  of  putrefaction^  must  necessarily  form 
a  rich  mould.  TUs  process  is  rapidly  promoted  by 
the  intermixture  of  the  sand,  partly  from  the  nature 
of  its  own  substance,  and  partly  from  a  free  admis- 
sion of  air  to  all  parts  of  the  heap. 

Besides  the  manures  above  mentioned,  sea  weed 
is   obtained  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the    ocean, 
and  employed  as  in  other  places.    The  most  abun- 
dant 
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dant  of  these  manures  is  sand.  Dung,  though  high* 
ly  valued,  is  far  from  being  abundant,  from  the  ge- 
neral want  of  proper  farm-yards  and  houses  for 
cattle.  Of  the  little  farmers,  few  have  even  a  stable, 
and  among  the  greater  there  is  hardly  any  such 
thing  as  a  cow-house.  Grass  and  hay  are  the  prin- 
cipal food,  clover  being  as  yet  little  cultivated  in 
any  parts^  and  to  some  entirely  unknown.  Furze 
tops  pounded  are  frequently,  as  in  other  places, 
given  to  horses,  and  esteemed,  as  they  really  are, 
excellent  food.  Potatoes  are  also  made  use  of  bodi 
for  horses  and  cows,  but  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
general. 

Farm-houses,  generally  built  with  mud  walls,  are 
for  the  most  very  indifferent,  and  what  are  called 
farm-yards,  seldom  deserve  tlie  name.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions,  and  a  very  perceptible 
improvement  has  lately  taken  place  in  both. 

For  labour  in  general  there  is  a  good  demand, 
from  which  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  labourer's 
condition  is  in  a  state  of  impmvement.  Out  la- 
bourers are  often  bard  to  be  got,  their  prices  from 
ten-pence  to  a  shilling  a-day,  with  victuals.  In  the 
potatoe  digging  season  many  recruits  are  obtained 
from  the  remoter  regions  of  the  west.  Resident  la- 
bourers attached  to  the  farm  have  a  house,  an  acre 

of 
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of  potatoes,  and  the  grazing  of  six  sheep  at  the  fol- 
lowing general  prices. 

House         per  annum       one  guinea. 

Acre  do.  from  four  to  five. 

Six  sheep         do.  at  six  shillings  a-piece. 

The  prices  are  paid  in  work  at  six-pence  per  day. 

Farms  are  of  very  unequal  size,  from  ten  acres 
to  two  hundred.  Increase  of  population  has  lat- 
terly tended  to  multiply  the  number  of  tenures,  and 
diminish  the  size  of  farms.  As  agriculture  advances, 
the  dairies  proportionally  decrease.  The  general 
lease  is  for  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years,  to  which 
a  life  is  often  added  concurrent  with  the  years  for 
the  purpose  of  making  freeholders.  Long  leases  ' 
are  now  very  rarely  given,  but  there  are  some 
of  an  aocieot  date,  under  which  the  immediate 
tenant  enjoys  a  much  better  property  than  the 
head  landlord.  The  principal  of  those,  which  are 
perpetual,  are  held  under  the  Earl  of  Shannon  and 
Sir  John  Miller,  The  rent  of  land  has  risen  very 
considerably.  It  varies  from  ten  shillings  to  three 
guineas  per  acre.  The  great  increase  appears  to 
have  been  within  tlie  lafit  seven  years. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  S. 

KiTialea  and  Kerricurrihy, 
Towns — Markets — Manufactories — Seats,  &V. 


THE  only  town  in  Kinaleai  for  Kinsale  forms  a 
district  in  itself,  is  Inisbannon,  standing  on*the 
river  Bandon,  navigable  for  small  vessels  from  Kin- 
sale,  and  more  remarkable  for  beauty  of  situation 
than  for  size  or  opulence.  It  owes  its  principal 
establishment  to  the  late  Thomas  Adderley,  Esq. 
vvfao  built  a  range  of  good  houses,  laid  out  a  hand- 
some bleach*green,  and  planted  the  linen  manu&c« 
ture  here,  deriving,  I  believe,  considerable  aid 
to  the  undertaking  from  the  bounty  of  govern- 
ment The  bleaching  business  is  still  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Orr,  who  has  also  a  considerable  manu£eic- 
tory  of  white  calico  and  dimity,  that  furnishes  em* 
ployment  to  many  hands.     It  is  a  post  and  market 

town, 
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town,  inhabited  by  several  respectable  fBtmilies,  and 
derives  mndh  respectability  from  many  beautiful 
seats  adjoining.  The  principal  of  these  belong  to 
Messrs.  Harrick,  Orpen,  Sealy,  Corker,  &c.  and 
being  well  dressed  and  planted,  and  enjoying  the 
double  advantage  of  diversified  grounds  and  so  fine 
a  river,  are  most  convenient  and  elegant  places  of 
residence.  One  of  the  most  ornamental  circom- 
stances  is  a  very  flourishing  wood,  vdiich  covers  die 
aide  of  a  large  hill,  south  of  the  river,  planted  by 
the  late  Mr.  Adderley,  among  whose  establishments 
is  also  to  be  reckoned  a  charter-schooi  for  forty 
boys,  I  believe  now  pretty  well  attended  to.  There 
are  also  two  fairs  for  cattle,  in  May  and  October. 
The  other  principal  ftiirs  of  the  district  are  those  of 
Carigaline  and  Balinhasaig. 

Of  Rittsale  as  annexed  to  the  district,  though  not 
included  in  it,  this  seems  to  be  the  properest  place 
to  speak.  The  town  and  liberties,  occupjnng  an 
extent  of  near  three  miles  square,  form  a  separate 
jurisdiction,  paying  a  certain  proportion  of  thecoun-* 
ty  rate,  but  no  baronial  tax.  The  charter,  to  which 
some  very  useful  amendments  have  been  added  by 
an  aict  passed  in  the  last  session,  confers,  important 
and  extensive  privileges.  A  court  of  record  for  re- 
covery of  debts  of  any  amount,  a  power  of  holding 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences, 
4  R  and 
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and  a  court  of  conscience,  in  which  small  debts 
,  (under  forty  shillings)  may  be  sued  for,  constitute 
its  jurisdictive  powers.  The  corporation  consists 
of  a  sovereign,  recorder,  burgesses,  and  freemen, 
the  number  of  the  last  unlimited.  It  returns  one 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament  Among  the 
advantages  conferred  by  the  act  above-mentioned 
is,  what  should  also  l)e  given  to  every  other  local  ju- 
risdiction, a  power  vested  in  the  corporation  of  em« 
ploying  all  fines,  inflicted  by  the  court,  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  town.  The  consequence  of  these 
regulations  is  an  improved  police,  and  a  strict  and 
due  administration  of  justice. 

The  to.wn  of  Kinsale  is  very  respectable  as  well 
firom  the  number  and  description  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  from  its  size  and  antiquity.  To  the  last,  how- 
ever, it  owes  much  inconvenience  in  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  a  circumstance  observable 
m  all  v^ry  ancient  establishments,  and  probably 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  times,  in  which  they 
were  formed.  Fortification  was  then  necessary  for 
security,  and  a  small  compass  was  mose  easily  ren- 
dered defensible.  The  infrequency  of  wheel  car- 
riages was  also  another  material  cause  of  contract- 
ing the  streets.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  on  which 
the  town  stands,  a  hill  of  steep  and  sudden  ascent 
from  the  wat^r^  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the 

formatioa 
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formation  of  streets.  The  true  way  of  laying  out 
such  ground  for  building  is  in  crescents  or  single 
ranges,  rising  one  above  the  other^  as  on  die  elevat« 
ed  situations  at  Bath.  In  this  way  Kinsiale  might 
be  rendered  a  very  beautiful  town,  but  the  present 
cinnimstances  are  such  as  to  afibrd  no  probable 
hope  of  an  alteration,  attended  with  great  trouble 
and  expence,  and  more  recommended,  perhaps,  by 
taste  than  real  utility. 

The  harbour  of  Kinsale,  though  much  less  capa- 
cious than  that  of  Cork,  is  one  ofthe  most  compact 
and  secure,  that  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  of  a 
round  form,  with  a  long  and  deep  entrance  from  the 
south,  and  perfectly  landlocked  by  high  land  sur- 
rounding it  in  every  direction.  It  has  a  strong  fort 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  formerly  the  principal 
naval  depot,  having  a  dock-yard  and  store-house. 
These  have  been  transferred  to  Cork  harbour,  since 
tliat  has  been  rendered  secure  by  so  many  new 
works.  Kinsale  derives  little  advantage  in  the  way 
of  trade  from  so  fine  a  harbour.  The  superior  si» 
tuation  of  Cork  engrosses  the  foreign  commerce, 
and  supplies  this  town  with  all  commodities  of  this 
nature.  Something  is  done  here  in  the  import  of 
coal,  and  in  the  coasting  trade,  but  tlie  great  marine 
establishment  of  Kinsale  is  its  fishery.  Three  or 
four  hundred  boats,  called  hookers,  generally  of 

about 
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aboat  twenty  tons  burthen,  are  constantly  employ- 
*ed  in  this  business,  and  afford  an  ample  supply  of 
fish  to  the  markets  of  Coii,  Kinsale,  and  Bandon. 
They  are  niost  admirable  sea  boats,  go  out  in  all 
weathers,  and  are  extremely  serviceable  to  ships 
in  the  way  of  pilotage.  '  Four  men  make  the  usual 
complement  of  each  crew,  and  their  services  as 
fishermen  and  pilots  are  justly  deemed  of  such  im- 
portant utility,  as  to  procure  them  an  exemption 
from  impress.  These  men  seem  io  be  only  happy 
on  die  water;  they  live  almost  entirely  in  their 
boats,  the  domestic  business,  and  the  curing  of  such 
firii,  as  are  not  sold  fresh,  being  consigned  to  the 
management  of  the  females. 

Kinsale,  however,  has  other  resources  to  compen^* 
sate  the  want  of  trade.  It  has  long  been  a  place 
of  fashionable  summer  resort,  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety there,  without  being  expensive,  is  gay  and 
chearful.  This  renders  it  a  favourite  residence  for 
people  of  moderate  incomes,  who  prefer  pleasure 
to  business.  Many  comfortable  and  commodious 
houses  have  been  lately  built,  in  addition  to  which, 
the  establishment  of  hot  and  cold  salt-water-baths 
has  contributed  much  to  increase  the  influx  of  cooh 
pany.  A  large  new  barrack,  generally  filU^d  with 
military,  brings  no  small  accession  to  the  gaieties  of 
Kinsale. 

The 
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The  adjoining  lands  differ  very  much  in  qaali^, 
those  on  the  sea  coast  being  very  poor.  In  the 
other  parts  the  ground  is  good,  and  extremely  weU 
cultivated,  bringing  high  rents,  somedmes  amount- 
ing to  five  guineas  per  acre.  The  price  of  town 
6elds  is  still  higher.  The  quantity  of  rich  manure^ 
afibrded  by  toivns,  enhances  greatly  the  value  of  the 
Ddghbouring  lands,  exclusive  of  the  other  advaiH 
tages  resulting  from  proximity. 

Porter  has  lately  become  a  business  of  very  ge- 
neral as  well  as  successful  pursuit  Kinsale  has  now 
two  porter  breweries,  apparently  in  a  pn>q>efous 
state.  The  principal  proprietors  in  the  town  an4 
liberties,  are  Lord  De  Clifford,  James  Kearney,  Esq. 
and  the  corporation  of  Kinsale.  In  enumerating  the 
useful  establishments  of  this  town,  it  wonld  be  very 
improper  to  omit  a  classical  scluiol,  ^  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  De  Clifford  and  the  corporation* 
Their  judicious  selection  of  the  Rev.  John  Stewart^ 
a  gentleman  perfectly  qualified  to  undertake  so  im- 
portant a  charge,  justifies  the  general  hope  of  its 
attaining  success  and  celebrity. 

The  country  in  general  being  very  dry,  the  roads 

^re  tolerably  good,  subject  only  to  the  usual  com- 

I  plaint 

♦  This  is  not  a  oew  but  a  renewed  «:*ho(»l.  Th^  endowmeiit  U  of 
Ions  ttandinf ,  ImTinf  tw^n  eitablishH  by  the  anref  tore  of  1/ird  Da 
Cliflbnl,  and  oftea  w«U  kept  The  corpora: ion  hat  lately  added  to 
the  emolunMnts. 
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plaint  of  too  much  up  and  down.  Thb  is  particu- 
larly observable  of  tliose,  that  cross  the  ranges  of 
the  hills  from  north  to  south.  The  intercojarse 
between  Cork  and  Kinsale  is  at  present  much  em- 
barrassedyfrom  this  injudiciousness  of  direction,  but 
the  inconvenience  is  likely  to  be  of  short  duration 
in  consequence  of  a  new  line  of  mail  coach,  lately 
laid  out,  and  now  almost  ready  to  be  proceeded 
on« 

The  waste  grounds  of  this  district,  considering 
its  extent,  are  very  inconsiderable,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  deep  glens,  and  rugged  sides  of  hills, 
wholly  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  capable  of  much 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental  produce  (as  has  been 
already  observed)  by  planting. 

In  the  barony  of  Kinalea,  which  contains  ten 
parishes  inclusively,  with  a  considerable  part  of 
some  otliers,  there  are  but  four  established  parochial 
schools,  viz.  Inishannon,  Dunderrow,  Bailymartle, 
and  Nohaval.  There  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
Catholic  school  in  each  parish,  which,  however, 
have  hitherto  contributed  little  to  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,  as  appears  from  the  stat^  of 
the  English  language,  rather  stationary  than  pro- 
gressive among  the  lower  orders,  tlie  greater  num- 
ber  of  whom  speak  Irish  only.  In  the  barony  of 
Kerricurrihy,  approaching  so  much  nearer  the  city 

of 
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of  Cork,  though  in  other  respects  there  is  a  perfect 
amilarity  of  maDners  aDd  management,  the  EngTish 
language  has  made  a  more  rapid  progress  among 
the  people. 

In  the  rich  and  extensive  parish  of  Carigaline, 
of  which,  by  the  favour  of  its  noble  patron  the  Earl 
of  Shannon,  the  writer  of  this  account  has  the  honour 
to  be  incumbent,  there  is  one  parochial  school  of 
recent  endowment  and  well  attended.  There  are  six 
Catholic  schools,  in  whict  a  considerable,  but  fluc- 
tuating number  of  children  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  parish  contains  two 
churches,  one  of  which,  a  chapel  of  ease,  was  erect* 
ed  about  twenty  years  since,  at  Douglas,  on  the 
northern  quarter,  to  accommodate  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  that  Vicinity. 

As  this  parish,  from  its  contiguity  to  Cork,  and 
the  number  as  well  as  respectability  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, may  be  deemed  a  proper  representative  of  the 
barony,  in  which  it  stands,  a  more  particular  account 
of  it  seems  not  undeserving  the  notice  of  the 
reader. 

With  respect  to  the  common  farmer,  agriculture, 
labouring  under  the  usual  imperfections,  has  not  ad-t 
tranced  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  it  possesses. 
These  are,  convenience  of.  manure;  proximity  of  the 
best  market,  and  examples  of  superior  practice. — 

There 
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There  is,  however,  much  iodustry,  and  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  consequent  amelioration.  To  many  gen- 
tiemen,  some  of  whom  are  found  among  the  first 
ranks  of  recpectability,  great  praise  is  due  for 
^ir  practical  attention  to  this  art,  and  their  sdici- 
Inde  to  promote  it.  Among  these,  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial grasses,  drill  husbandry,  and  well  constructed 
ploughs,  hare  been  generally  and  successfully  intro- 
cbced.  The  example  has  not  been  without  imita- 
tors. A  man  of  the  name  of  John  Dawly,  wlio 
found  an  excellent  instructor  in  Mr.  Hartie,  has 
distinguished  himself  at  a  very  late  ploughing 
match,  and  been  adjudged  several  premiums.  This 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  step  to  an  agrioultu- 
yal  revolution.  The  common  people  look  upon  a 
gentleman  as  acting  upon  principles  of  %  nature  too 
exalted,  and  have  as  little  idea  of  imitating  his  style 
of  farming  as  of  building.  The  great  difficulty  is 
overcome,  when  one  of  their  own  order  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  adopt  the  desired  innovation.  As 
Ais  means  and  objects  are  perfectly  similar  to  their 
own,  his  example  will  find  approvers,  and  his  prac- 
tice imitation.  Clover  is  daily  coming  more  into 
use  among  the  common  farmers. 

There  are  eighteen  dairies  in  tliis  parish,  contain- 
ing from  twelve  to  seventy-five  cows  each.  Tlie 
largest  is  at  Rapheen,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Driuane. 

It 
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It  consists  of  seventy-five  well  chosen  cows,  for  each 
of  which  the  dairy  man  pays  £.13^  10s.  per  an- 
num. They  are  fed  occasionally  with  grains  from 
the  Cork  breweries,  a  food  remarkable  for  increas- 
ing tbe  qaautity,  but  impairing  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  of  course  only  eligible  for  those,  who  sell  it 
fresh  from  the  pail.  Charles  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Wilton, 
who  has  some  of  the  most  beautiful  cows  I  have 
any  where  seen,  and  who  has  paid  particular  atten-« 
tion  to  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  computes  the 
return  of  a  good  cow,  thus  fed,  at  <£l6,  IDs.  a  yean 
The  gross  produce  of  a  cow  in  Suffolk,  where  they 
are  deemejd  very  good  milkers,  is,  according  to  Mr« 
Young,  SSf  10s.  On  the  best  dairies  the  cows  arc 
of  good  size  and  a  mixed  breed.  The  newest  im- 
portation  is  that  of  tbe  Devon  kirld,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Newenham  of  Coolmore,  with  whom  they 
answer  the  general  character  of  great  thriftiness« 
This  breed,  first  brought  into  the  country  by  Mr. 
Hyde,  has  spread  considerably,  and  is  here  thought 
to  have  increased  in  size.  If  this  is  really  the  case, 
it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  circumstance  of  being 
possessed  only  by  gentlemen,  and  consequently  welt 
fed.  In  tlie  hands  of  common  farmers  it  would 
probably  diminish,  certainly  not  increase.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  two  kinds  of  this  cow  have  been  im- 
ported, one  of  a  larger  size  and  more  yellow  colour. 
4  c  The 
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The  smaller,  as  the  author  of  the  Survey  of  Kildaie 
remarks,  in  form  and  qualities  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  our  own  native  breed. 

The  largest  demesnes  in  this  parish  are  those  of 
Coolmore,  containing  540  acres,  Maryborough  370, 
and  Oldcourt350  acres.     They  belong  respectively 
to  William  Worth  Newenharo,  Esq.  Richard  Devon- 
sher  Newenham,   Esq.  and   Sir  Francis  Goold.-^ 
Oldcourt,  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Norris,  owes 
all  its  beauty  to  the  present  possessor,  who  built  a 
handsome  house,  and  adorned  the  grounds  with  a 
variety  of  rich  plantation.     Maryborough,  command- 
ing a  very  extensive  view  of  the  Cork  river  and  the 
adjacent  lands  on  the  north  ride,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.    It  con- 
tains abundance  of  well  grown  timber,  and  has 
been  much  enlarged  and  improved  within  the  last 
twenty  years.     In  this  neighbourhood   there  are  a 
great  number  of  new  seats,  all  finely  situated  widi 
respect  to  prospect,  but  seldom  possessing  much  ex- 
tent of  ground.     This  will  not  be  deemed  extra- 
ordinary, when  it  is  considered,  that  any  thing  of 
good    demesne  land  in   this  quarter  brings  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  per  acre.     A  price,  so  far  ex- 
ceeding the  actual  value  of  farm  land,  arises  from 
the  great  demand  for  villas  among  the  opulent  in- 
habitants of  Cork.     The  hills  on  each  side  of  the 

river 
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river  afford  so  many  inviting  situations,  that  they  are 
now  generally  stadded  with  country  houses,  encom- 
passed with  ten  or  twenty  acres  each.  In  many 
places  the  rent  is  even  higher  than  what  has  been 
specified.  Coolmore,  on  which  the  present  owner 
has  baih  a  capital  mansion,  stands  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  cfty  on  the  north  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, diat  runs  from  Cork  harbour  to  Carigaline.  It 
is  a  beautiful  well  planted  demesne,  kept  in  high  . 
order,  and  every  way  worthy  of  its  excellent  and 
respectable  possessor.  Besides  the  above,  this 
parish  contains  many  handsome  and  well  cultivated 
seats.  The  size  of  farms  admits  of  the  usual  variety 
from  so  small  a  quantity  as  two  or  three  acres  to 
upwards  of  300, 

On  the  east  side  of  Carigaline,  Ballybrichen,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Conner,  commanding  a  noble  view 
of  Cork  harbour,  is  particularly  distinguished  for 
beauty  of  situation.  Near  this  stands  Bamahely, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Warren,  Esq.  a  gentleman, 
whose  style  of  farming  is  conducted  on  the  best 
principles  of  modern  art,  and  managed  with  much 
more  judgment  and  attention  than  gentlemen  of 
fortune  usually  bestow.  Among  the  other  more 
distinguished  agriculturists  of  this  quarter  are,  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  Mr.  Hartie,  Mr.  Westropp,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Bustred*    From  these  and  some  other  patterns  of 

skilful 
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•kilful  management  the  fanning  of  diis  neigh- 
bourhood c;innot  fail  to  derive  the  most  beneficial 
resultSf 

The  only  threshing  macliine  in  this  parish  is  at 
Cooimore.  It  is  worked  by  two  horses,  and  performs 
(he  double  operation  of  thre^ing  and  grinding,— 
Two  men  and  two  boys  are  suffictent  to  attend  it. 
It  will  thresh  twenty,  and  grind  two  barrels  of 
^heat  in  the  day.  Tlie  whole  expence  of  erecting 
it  amounted  to  no  more  than  £91 ,  16s.  Several 
well  constructed  ploi!igbs  and  harrows  have  been 
)ately  introduced*  Mr.  Newenham's  attention  has 
been  particularly  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
ploughing.  Some  of  his  boys  have  evinced  a  de- 
gree of  skill,  that  would  do  credit  to  the  best  plough- 
^rs  of  any  country.  Sheep  and  pigs  throughout  the 
district  are,  in  general,  of  the  common  breed.  Mr 
Netvenham  has  a  flqck  of  the  Leicester  sheep,  some 
of  wKich  appear  occasionally  in  many  parts  of  the 
pountry.  He  h^s  alsq  some  good  pigs  of  the  Berk- 
shire breed. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes,  that  has  lately 
^ken  |>li^ce  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  may  be 
date4  from  the  bold  and  successful  attempt  of 
Messrs.  Beamish  and  Crawford  to  ^tablish  the 
porter  business  in  Cork.  In  the  g^reat  profit  tbey 
have  derived  from  an  undertaking  so  beneficial  to 

the 
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kbe  country  at  large,  and  conducted  on  a  scale  of 
such  superior  magnitude,  every  liberal  mind  will  re* 
joice.  The  increasing  use  of  this  wholesome  be- 
verage was  very  apparent  before  the  suppression 
of  the  distilleries 'and  has  experienced  so  rapid  an 
augmentation  since,  that  the  apprehended  injury  to 
agriculture,  by.  the  reduced  price  of  barley,  seems 
to  have  been  done  away.  There  are,  however, 
other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account.  An 
exchange  of  sobriety  for  drunkenness,  and  an  im^ 
provement  in  (he  health  and  morals  of  the  people^ 
are  worth  purchasing,  even  at  a  greater  price  than 
a  little  fell  on  barley  and  oats.  The  injury  sua- 
tained  by  some  respectable  individuals,  who  had  em- 
barked a  large  capital  in  distilleries,  is  certiiinly  to 
be  regretted,  but  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  every 
friend  to  the  general  welfare  will  be  disposed  to 
wish,  that  spirituous  liquors  may  never  be  cheaper 
than  at  present  From  a  comparative  view  of  th^ 
quantities  of  pointer  and  spirit^  sold  last  year  in 
this  parish,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
present  st^te  of  their  consumption,  M^hich,  when  we 
consider  t!ie  ei^tcnsive  circulation  of  th^  Cork  por* 
|er,  and  the  number  of  breweries  throughput  the 
cotinty,  may  be  deemed  pretty  nearly  the  same  in 
gll  places,     The  uuipber  of  public  houses  ^mounted 

to 
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to  twenty-four.    The   quantity  of  porter  sold  to 
1,940  tierces,  of  spirits  only  268  gallons. 

The  general  salubrity  of  the  climate  hay  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  Were  the  advantages  of  nature 
duly  seconded  by  those  of  art,  in  the  articles  of 
cleanliness,  temperance,  and  better  food,  few  coun- 
tries would  probably  have  more  to  boast  of  on  the 
score  of  health  apd  longevity.  As  it  is,  many  live  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  those,  who  do,  generally  retain 
their  powers  of  labour  to  a  late  period.  In  the 
church-yard  of  Carigaline  there  are  about  ninety- 
four  legible  inscriptions  upon  tombs.  By  these  it 
appears  that 

10  persons  died,  aged  from  80  to  96  yean. 
23  from  70  to  ditto, 

41  from  60  to  ditto, 

55  from  51  to  ditto. 

Some  instances  of  greater  longevity  have  lately 
occurred. 

Iron  excepted,  die  district  under  consideration 
has  hitherto  afforded  very  few  symptoms  of  mineral. 
Pieces  of  lead  ore  were  some  years  ago  taken  up  in 
a  limestone  quarry  at  Coolmore,  but  the  nature  of 
the  vein  was  never  examined,  and  the  quarry  has 
been  since  filled  up.  It  was  supposed  to  be  rich. 
Our  limestone  is  seldom  combined  with  mineral. — 
Indications  of  lead  are  not  unfrequent ;  its  usual 

concomitant 
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poncomitant  is  quartz  in  argillaceous  strata.  Much 
of  the  limestone  of  Carigaline  takes  the  quality 
of  marble,  may  be  raised  in  large  blocks,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  a  high  polish.  Grey  and  dove  are  the 
prevailing  colours,  which  shew  its  affinity  to  the 
Cork  marble.  It  is  observable  in  most  of  tlie  lime- 
stone tracts,  that  the  stone  of  the  western  extreme- 
lies  differs  greatly  from  the  rest  both  in  colour  and 
characler,  being  much  more  hard,  compact,  and 
dark. 

In  tlie  parish  of  Monkstown,  which  is  an  impro* 
priate  rectory,  the  property  of  Lords  De  Vesci,  and 
Longford,  stands  the  little  town  of  Passage,  aboiit 
four  miles  distant  from  Cork.  As  a  centre  of  com^ 
munication  between  the  harbour  and  tlie  city^  it  is 
a  place  of  much  resort,  particularly  in  time  of  war. 
Vessels  of  loo  heavy  a  burthen  to  navigate  the  up- 
jper  part  of  the  river  are  here  unloaded,  and  occa- 
sionally repaired.  The  channel,  which  divides  this 
parish  from  the  great  island,  is  here  extremely  con-^ 
tracted,  and  very  deep,  probably  in  consequence  of 
discharging  so  great  a  body  of  water  through  so 
oarrow  an  inlet  A  ferry,  tlie  only  regular  one 
from  Cork  downwards,  opens  a  communication  with 
Cuve  and  the  great  island,  and  finds,  of  course,  con- 
tinual employment.  It  is  chiefly  for  passengers, 
market  goods  being  most  usually  conveyed  to  and 

from. 
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from  the  city  in  boats.  Below  Passage  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Monkstown,  occasionally  resorted  to  in  sum- 
mer for  the  benefit  of  sea  bathing. 

In  the  village  of  Douglas,  situate  at  the  north- 
east end  of  Carigaline  parishy  wbJ^rh,  however,  be* 
longs  rather  to  the  liberties  of  Cork  than  the  dis- 
trict under  consideration,  is  an  extensive  manufac- 
tory of  sail-cloth,  providing  employment  for  about 
three  hundred  people.  This  business,  of  long  esta- 
blishment^ and  very  high  character  for  the  goodness 
and  durabili^  of  the  cloth,  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Besnard  in  a  stile  of  correct  and  regular  man^- 
ment,  which  does  him  great  credit  The  other 
works  of  industrious  enterprise,  not  before  specified, 
are  bolting  mills,  of  which  this  district  has  now  no 
inconsiderable  number,  and  mostly  of  recent  erec** 
tion. 

Of  natural  curiosities  there  is  little  to  be  related. 
Many  of  the  clifts  possess  that  boldness  of  form, 
which  characterizes'  the  southern  coast  The  most 
remarkable  object,  and  one  which  rarely  occurs  in 
this  paH  of  the  world,  is  a  landslip,  near  Kinure 
point,  called  the  Doong,  by  which  two  or  three  acres 
have  been  detached  from  their  original  situation. 
Between  them  and  the  main  land  is  a  chasm  of 
frightful  depth,  but  not  continuous.  Near  the  cen- 
tral 
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tral  part  of  the  gulph,  a  passage  of  about  fireYeet 
wide  preserves  a  communication  between  the  main 
land  and  the  dissevered  portion.  The  sides  of  this 
perilous  passage  are  perpendicularly  steep  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  an  hundred  feet.  It  has  been  doubt-^ 
ed,  whether  this  means  of  approach  be  ascribable  id 
nature  or  art.  Whoever  considers  the  extreme  dif- 
6culty  of  the  work,  and  the  trivial  nature  of  the  ac- 
quisition, will  probably  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing 
it  to  the  former. 

In  a  district  of  such  extent  and  situation,  it  would 
be  as  difficult  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  different  possessors  of  seats  and  pro- 
prietors of  land.*  Besides  tiiose  already  mentioned, 
are  Sir  Thomas  Roberts,  Mr.  Adderley",  and  the  Hod- 
der,  Meade,  and  Daunt  families.  Among  these  are 
found  several  spacious,  new,  and  handsome  houses, 
adorned  with  demesnes,  planted,  dressed,  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  best  modes  of  modern  art  The  im- 
provements, which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  this  respect,  afford  a  pleasing 
4  D  picture 

*  W*itb  tbe  diitrict  tbove  detcribed  I  bare  bad  a  loog  and  pretty 
Nithoate  acquaiutance,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  connexion  with 
flome  rr<pectable  f^&iliei,  and  partly  frooi  tbe  acctdental  circum- 
stance  of  haTiog  been  curate  of  Carigalina  about  tventy^lre  yean 
since.  I  hxft,  however,  Iwen  enabled  to  draw  from  better  storet 
than  my  own,  and  am  to  acknowledge  my  obligatiou  to  Tbomas 
Nrwegbam,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  Ricbard  Meade,  for  much  of  the  fore- 
going  information. 
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picture  of  extended  opulence  and  advancing  man- 
ners. Plant^ition  has  become  a  favourite  object,  but 
it  is  chiefly  confined  to  demesnes.  Could  it  be 
made  to  flourish  among  the  lower  ranks  of  agricul- 
turists, a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  equally 
conducive  to  use  and  beauty»  would  thereby  be  hap- 
pily attained^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


BARRYMORE  AND  KILNATALOON. 


SECTION  1. 


General  Account. 


BARRYMORE,  an  extensive  and  compact  ba* 
rony,  is  one  of  the  few,  which  are  not  in  some  part 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  or  an  adjoining  county.  Its 
southern  extremity,  however,  embracing  the  Great 
island,  reaches  to  Cork  harbour;  in  the  other  points 
it  IS  surrounded  successively  by  Imokilly,  Kilnata- 
loon,  Condons  and  Clangibbons,  Fermoy,  Barretts, 
and  the  liberties  of  Cork.  Barrymore  contains,  on 
the  southside,  a  small  portion  of  the  limestone  vale 
extending  from  Cork  to  Imokilly,  and  on  the  north 
another  tract  of  similar  description  at  Castle-Lyons;  ^ 
the  remainder  is  brown  or  red  stone,  of  which  a  great 
part  is  high,  coarse,  moory,  and  mountainous.  The 
4  D  2  southern 
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southern  part,  convenient  to  manure  and  market,  is 
populous,  producliye,  and  in  many  instances  well 
cultivated.  The  neighbourhood  of  Rathcormuck 
and  Castle-Lyons  exhibits  a  similar  description  of 
country,  exceeding  the  other,  perhaps,  in  quality, 
but  inferior  in  cultivation.  The  other  paru,  not  ex- 
cepting those  which  approach  the  city  on  the  north- 
side,  have  been  until  lately  much  neglected,  and 
still  contain  large  tracts  of  ground  very  little  in- 
debted to  the  hand  of  cnhure.  Of  this,  the  greater 
part  seems  (o  have  been  for. many  years  under  the 
slovenly  mode  of  old  daiiy  management,  where  a 
large  extent  of  uncultivated  land  served  only  to 
support  two  or  three  lazy  herdsmen  and  a  small 
stock  of  ill-fed  cotfs.  Some  of  it  still  continues  in 
a  similar  state,  but  the  progress  of /industrious  im* 
provement  is  daily  becoming  more  visible. 

The  central  parts  of  Barry  more,  betweeu  Cork  and 
Ratheormuck,  are  very  elevated, and, notwithstanding 
their  vicinity  to  the  city,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
an  object  of  early  settlement.  Till  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  this  great  tract  was  probably 
a  mere  waste,  without  inhabitants,  and  without  culti- 
vation. In  all  the  lower  tracts,  and  even  in  some 
places  of  no  superior  promise^  and  of  more  remote 
wildness,  we  still  can  trace  the  numerous  ruins  of 
ancient  habitation.    Afler  leaving  Glanmire  on  my 

^  way 
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«vay  to  Fermoy,  I  could  only  mark  the  remains  of 
one  poor  castellated  building  or  this  ezteosive  and 
lofty  range.  The  country,  however,  though  high, 
is  very  capable  <rf  JuiproveinenL  Th6  soil  is  gene- 
rally deep,  little  encumbered  with  stone,  often  of 
good  ni^tural  quality,  frequently  wet,  though  seldom 
boggy,  and  easily  reclaimabie  by  draining.  Many 
good  farm-houses,  and  well-inclosed  comfortable 
farms  bave  lately  made  their  appearance  on  tlie 
quarter  near  Cork,  most  of  which,  I  understand,  owe 
their  advancement  to  the  family  of  tlie  Martius,  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  for  their  skilful  and  persever- 
ing industry  in  the  practice  of  agriculture.  It  is  T>ut 
a  just  tribute  to  their  uncommon  exertions  to  say, 
that  tfaey  stand  among  the  very  foremost  in  this 
county,  as  patterns  of  untfonn  good  conduct,  and 
successful  unremitting  assiduity. 

Irishmen  often  begin  with  spirit,  but  frequently 
£ul  in  perseverance.     To  grow  rich  is  often  to  turn 

'  fine  gentlemen,  and  become  idle ;  or,  if  the  diligence 
of  the  fatlier  should  happen  to  be  permanent,  it  is 
counteracted  by  the  dissipation  of  the  sons.  In  this 
truly  meritorious  family  industry  suffers  no  abate- 
flient,  and  increase  of  opulence  brings  with  it  in- 
crease of  exertion. 

One  bouse  of  superior  description  has  lately  been 
•rected  on  this  rude  tract  by  Mr.  Brazier.     How- 
ever 
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ever  uninviting  the  situation  may  appear  to  a  com- 
mon observer,  it  seems  a  much  more  prudent  and 
laudable  plan  to  build  upon,  and  improve  an  uncuU 
tivated  estate,  than,  as  is  sometimes  practised,  to 
leave  a  remote  and  uncivilized  tenantry  to  their  own 
barbarism,  and  become  the  idle  occupier  of  a  pretty 
villa  in  a  fashionable  neighbourhood,  without  con- 
sequence to  himself  or  utility  to  others.  One  of  the 
greatest  wants  of  our  rude  and  igporant  peasantry  is 
the  want  of  active,  industrious,  resident  gentlemen, 
to  repress  their  turbulence,  relieve  their  wants,  en- 
courage tlieir  industry,  and  humanize  their  manners. 
In  the  article  of  pleasure  something,  no  doubt,  must 
be  lost  by  this  sacrifice  to  utility,  but  it  will  be  amply 
compensated  by  oilier  gratifications.  The  liberal 
mind  will  receive  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction 
from  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  and  it  be- 
hoves gentlemen  to  consider,  tliat  their  country  has 
ft  claim  to  their  services,  and  that  they  are  not  bom 
for  themselves  alone. 

The  little  village  of  Watergrass-hill,  eight  miles 
from  Cork,  stands  upon  the  highest  cultivated 
ground,  perhaps,  in  the  kingdom.  The  ascent  from 
Cork  is  so  gradual,  that  the  traveller  is  not  aware  of 
the  great  elevation  he  has  attained,  until  the  vales 
of  Castle-Lyons  and  Fermoy  suddenly  open  to  his 
view.     He  then  sees  with  some  surprize,  th^t  be  is 

placed 
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placed  upon  an  eminence  considerably  higher  than 
some  of  the  northern  mountains.  One  of  those 
called  Coran  Tierna,  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
to  a  pointed  top,  from  a  deep  swamp  on  the  <iorth 
side  of  Fermoy,  is  a  very  striking  object.  When 
passing  under,  it  appears  a  lofty  mountain,  incapable 
of  useful  produce  on  a  summit  so  exalted,  which  is 
probably  the  real  case.  Yet  it  is  greatly  exceeded 
in  height  by  the  lands  about  Watergrass-hill,  which, 
in  fact,  possess  a  soil  of  no  bad  quality,  and  capable 
of  producing  every  grain  but  wheat  These,  how* 
ever,  are  part  of  a  very  extended  range,  on  which 
the  cold  has  much  less  injurious  effect  than  on  the 
more  exposed  nakedness  of  pointed  hills.  The  view 
from  tliese  high  lands  is  very  grand,  comprehending 
a  great  reach  of  low  and  fertile  country  inclosed  by 
moiintains  of  irregular  form,  and  unequal  altitude. 
A  singular  visual, deception  attends  this  prospect 
To  tlie  traveller,  who  has  so  lately  quitted  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  Cork,  and  imperceptibly  gained  an 
unsuspected  elevation,  tUe  fiats  about  Fermoy  appear 
vastly  lower  tlian  those  he  h^  just  left  behind.  He 
finds  it  diiiicult  to  conceive  even  an  equality  of  ho- 
rizontal level,  and  feels  prepared  to  pronounce  a 
decided  opinion  upon  the  much  greater  depression 
of  the  northern  vale.  A  little  reflection,  however, 
convinces  him,  that  the  contrary  is  the  true  fact, 

ahd 
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and  that  he  has  been  deceived  by  the  graduality  of 
ascent  on  one  side,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  iail 
on  the  other.  Fermoy  stands  high  abore  the  level 
of  Cork,  and  from  Mitchelstown,  sitaate  nearly  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  former,  there  is  a  regular 
descent  to  the  city  of  Waterford,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island. 

The  small  barony  of  Kilnataloon  joins  Barry- 
more,  on  the  easty  and  possesses  nothing  of  pecu- 
liar feature  or  remarkable  interest.  On  the  nortli 
side,  near  Castle-Lyons,  it  contains  a  limestone 
tract  of'  very  good  quality.  The  greater  part  is 
coarse  high,  moorland. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  2. 
Barrymore  and  KUnatdloon. 
Modes  of  Culture— Dairiei— Cattle^  K^. 


FROM  the  general  description  of  this  district  it 
will  immediately  appear  to  be  one  of  those,  in  which 
much  variety  of  sokl  and  temperature,  and  striking 
contrasts  of  agricultural  management  will  necessa* 
rily  be  found.  The  common  course  of  culture  dif- 
fers little  from  that  of  other  places,  and,  considering 
its  proximity  to  Cork,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  remoter  districts,  and  below  what 
such  a  situation  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This  is 
probably  ascribable  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
dairy  system,,  which  under  the  old  management  was 
unskilful,  injudicious,  and  unproductive.  Herds  of 
cattle,  hardly  well  fed  even  in  summer,  and  hal'f^ 
starved  in  winter  and  spiing,.  formed  the  stock  of 
4  E  those 
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tho3e  ill-conducted  dairies.  Deriving  little  adran* 
tage  from  his  cows  in  tlie  way  of  manure,  for  want 
of  proper  fodder  and  proper  houses,  the  farmer's 
proportion  of  tillage  was  scanty  and  ill  managed. 
Successions  of  corn,  generally  oats,  followed  the 
potatoe  crop,  as  long  as  che  ground  was  capable  of 
produce,  after  which  it  was  left  to  nature  to  recruit. 
Of  this  process  something  still  remains,  but  it  is  in 
most  places  giving  way  to  a  better  practice.  In  the 
,  southern  part  of  the  district,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Glanmire  to  tlie  Great  island,  the  style  of  farming  is 
in  many  instances  conducted  with  skill  and  reward- 
ed with  very  profitable  return.  Dairies  still  con- 
tinue to  engage  much  of  the  farmer's  attention,  and 
by  contributing  so  largely  to  his  manure  enable 
him  to  cultivate  his  land  to  great  advantage. 

The  number  of  dairies  in  this  district  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  city  of  Cork  affording  so  convenient 
a  market  for  the  produce.  In  general  the  cows  are 
let  out  to  dairymen  at  a  certain  price  for  each,  by 
the  year,  which  varies  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  town,  the  goodness  of  the  land,  and  the 
quality  of  the  cattle.  There  are,  however,  niany 
instances  of  rich  and  industrious  farmers,  who  con- 
duct the  business  of  tlie  dairy  themselves,  in  which 
case,  though  the  trouble  is  greater,  the  emoluments 
are  proportionate,  and  the  general  management  of 

the 
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the  farm  very  superior.     In  thisr  class  the  fitmily  of 
the  Martins,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  are 
particularly  dbtinguisbed.    The  number  of  cows  in 
each  dairy  is  various;  few  have  more  than  sixty,  and 
the  average  may  be  rated  at  from  thirty  to  forty. 
Where  the  farm  is  duly  divided  between  tillage  and 
pasture,  the  right  management  of  a  dairy  enables 
the  husbandman  to  cultivate  his  land  to  great  ad* 
vantage.     In  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious,  a 
farm,  which  keeps  forty  cows,  ought  to  have  forty 
acres  of  tillage,  and  so  in  proportion  with  the  rest. 
In  tlie  general  rateage,  three  acres  of  middle  qua- 
lity are  considered  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
each  cow,  but  under  a  skilful  process,  where  gpreea 
crops,  as  rape,  vetches,  clover,  are  raised,  two  are 
found  to  suffice.     Cow-houses,  though  of  a  recent 
date,  are  now  in  general  use  on  all  well  established 
dairy  lands.    The  same  may  be  said  of  green  crops, 
concerning  the  merits  of  which  diere  are  different 
opinions,  but  all  are  good.     Many  have  both  clover 
and  vetches,  the  latter  of  which  are  in  some  places 
gaining  ground.  These  should  be  succeeded,  as  food, 
by  turnips  (or  potatoes)  and  rape,  a  very  meliorating 
crop,  which  every  cattle  farmer  should  diligently 
cultivate. 

The  favourite  breed  for  milk  is  the  half-bred 
Holdernesse,  though  it  is  observed  that  the  common 

Irish 
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Irish  eow  frequently  equals  her  in  quantity.  The 
best  of  tbese  gire  from  ten  to  twelve  pottles*  per 
day.  The  Devon  cow*s  milk  is  the  richest,  and 
produces  most  cream,  bi:it  she  falls  short  in  quan- 
tity, never  giving  more  than  six  potties,  or  twelve 
quarts. 

The  milk  is  sold  in  Cork,  after  the.  cream  has 
beeh  taken  from  it,  under  ilie  name  of  thick,  or 
sour  milk,  for  three  half-pence  or  two-pence  per 
quart,  the  price  varying  occasionally  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  state  of  the  market 
A  considerable  reduction  is  sometimes  produced  by 
a  supply  of  fish,  particularly  sprats,  which  are  often 
taken  in  the  river  in  great  abundance. 
The  Cork  butter,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  the  pro- 
duce of  these  dairies,  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
its  peculiar  sweetness.  Of  this  merit  the  kind  na* 
ture  of  the  pasturage  may  claim  some  share,  but  it 
is  chiefly  ascribable  to  care  and  cleanliness.  In  all 
seasons  it  is  recommended  to  use  the  cream,  while  it 
is  fresh,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  become  stale  or  sour. 
In  summer  the  butter  should  be  churned  every  se» 
cond  day,  early  in  the  morning.    The  hand  shoald 

be 

«  Some  of  tbe  larger  kinds  will  o^en  p^  considerably  more.  The 
great  eitcetlence  of  a  oow  is  holding  her  milk  for  a  long  tione.  Bfany 
of  those,  vho  give  a  great  deal  immediately  after  calviog,  fall  off  very 
rapidly,  while  others,  which  gire  hut  a  moderate  quantity  at  the  be- 
ginning, retain  it  loqg. 
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be  applied  as  little  as  possible,  and  the.vessels  always 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  The  price  of  fresh 
batter  in  Cork  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  peiic^ 
per  pound.  , 

The  value  of  a  good  milch  cow,  size  from  four  to 
five  hundred  weight,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  guineasip 
These  prices,  considerably  exceeding  those  of  former 
years,  have  rather  encouraged  the  rearing  of  calves, 
of  which  most  dairies  breed  some,  diough  the  num« 
ber  is  not  very  considerable  in  any;  in  the  largest 
dairies  seldom  more  than  from  sii  to  ten  bred  from 
cows  of  the  best  quality.  They  are  fed  with  new 
milk  for  the  first  fortnight,  afterwards  with  hay  wa- 
ter ^  and  skimmed  milk.  Fatting  of  veal  is  not 
practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork.  In  places 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant,  but  chiefly 
in  Imokilly,  calves  are  fed  for  the  butcher.  They 
^et  plenty  of  new  milk,  are  kept  very  clean,  and' 
frequently  blooded  to  make  the  flesh  white.  Where 
great  care  and  attention  are  used,  a  calf  of  ten 
weeks, old  will  sell  for  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

As  none  of  the  dairies  breed  cows  sufficient  for 
cbeir  stock,  recourse  is  had  to  the  neighbouring  fairs, 
in  all  of  which  milch  cows  form  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  traffic.     This  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  alt 

part* 

*  The  ftay  is  ctiher  kdHitd  or  stefptd  for  tom^  time  in  boUiDg 
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parts  of  the  county.  I  dont  know  whether  it  is  a 
common  practice,  but  I  have  known  some  persons, 
under  the  name  of  cow  jobbers,  who  made  a  liyeh- 
hood  by  purchasing  cows  in  the  coun^  of  Limerick, 
and  selling  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork. 
Their  mode  was  to  keep  a  small  farm  in  some  cheap 
part  of  the  country,  as  a  resting  place  for  the  cattle. 
Th^y  bought  up  handsome  young  cows  a  little  be- 
fore the  time  of  calving,  and  kept  them  on  their 
own  land  until  some  convenient  opportunity  offered 
of  disposal  at  one  of  the  neighbouring  fairs.  When 
managed  tvith  judgment,  it 'often  proved  a  profitable 
traffic. 

Though  the  old  plough  is  mostly  in  use,  and  still 
considered  as  the  best  for  coarse,  stony,  and  furzy 
ground,  the  Scotch  plough  has  been  introduced  into 
several  places,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  gain 
ground.  Bullocks  are  also  used  occasionally,  and 
esteemed  very  justly  to  be  excellent  ploughers. 
Manures  are  Cork  dung,  which  is  in  great  demand, 
sea  sand,  in  some  few  places  sea  weed,  lime,  and 
compost  formed  of  earth  taken  from  ditches,  &c. 
In  the  better  course  of  farming,  one  hundred  single 
horse-carts  of  dung  are  applied  to  an  acre  for  po- 
tatoes; wheat  follows  potatoes;  fifty  barrels  of  lime, 
or  half  a  lighter  of  sand  (probably  about  ten  or 
twelve  ton)  are  laid  on  for  fi  succeeding  crop  of 

barley 
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barley,  with  which  grass-seeds  are  sowed*  A  crop 
of  rape  transplanted  on  the  wheat  stubble  gives  a 
quantity  of  valuable  spring  food,  and  improves  the 
ground  for  the  barley.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
become  a  favourite  practice. 

The  rents  of  this  district  differ,  as  may  be  expect*  , 
ed,  according  to  the  variation  of  soil  and  situation. 
The  general  prices  may  be  rated  at  twenty  sbiUiags 
per  acre  for  poor  land,  thirty  shillings  for  land  of 
middle  quality,  and  forty  shillings  for  good.  In 
the.  richer  tracts,  however,  and  where  limestone  is 
fouqd,  it  stands  higher.  •  Land  of  good  description, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cork,  lets  from  four  to  five  pounds 
per  acre.  In  general,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  intelligent  persons,  the  rents  are  too  bigb,  and 
the  mode  of  letting  lands  very  exceptionable.  Many 
landed  proprietors  advertise  to  let  to  the  highest 
bidder,  without  any  consideration  for  the  claims  of 
the  occupying  tenant.  To  these  circumstances  are 
imputed  the  frequent  failure  of  tenants,  and  the  ge« 
nerally  unimproved  state  of  the  country.  The  far« 
jner,  who  sees  his  lease  drawing  near  its  close,  and 
feels  no  animating  hope  of  a  renewal  upon  reason* 
able  terms,  yielding  to  the  emotions  of  despair, 
racks  and  impoverishes  the  farm  he  has  so  little 
chance  of  retaining.  The  justice  of  these  observa- 
tions 
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tions  will  not^  I  believe,  be  questioned  by  any  maa 
of  reflection  and  humanity. 

The  size  of  farms  varies  in  different  parte  of  the 
district  They  may  be  generally  considered  as  run- 
ing  from  forty  to  one  hundred  acres.  There  are 
some  good  ones  of  from  two  to  three  hundred. 
Tiventy-one,  and  thirty-one  years,  and  three  Vitcs  are 
the  usual  leasea  Some  occupiers  hare  none,  de- 
pending upon  promise,  or  the  will  of  the  landlord 

Upon  the  whole,  though  much  of  prejudice  re- 
mains to  be  remoTed,  and  old  practices  to  be  re- 
formed, many  instances  of  skilful  cultivation  are  to 
be  found,  and  a  degree  of  general  improvement  is 
very  visible.  Among  the  gentlemen,  whose  ex- 
ample is  of  such  moment,  appears  a* laudable  and 
increasing  regard  for  the  interests  of  agriculture. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  3. 


Burrymore  and  Kilnaiahon, 


Tcwns — Principal  improvements,  tic. 


THE  proximitj  of  a  great  town,  which  engrosses 
all  the  commercial  population  of  its  neighbourhood, 
obstructs  the  advancement  of  little  ones.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  any  place  deserving  that 
name  has  appeared  in  Barrymore.  Even  thevil- 
lagesy  of  which  there  are  very  few,  are  poor  and»in* 
significant.  Cove,  situate  in  the  Great  island,  and 
on  the  harbour  of  Cork,  owes  its  rapid  increase  in 
wealth  and  population  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  with  singular  fortune  has  derived 
prosperity  from  that,  which  is  so  generally  regarded 
as  a  source  of  disaster  and  distress,  a  long  and  san- 
goinary  war.  This  town,  the  only  one  in  the  di»- 
4  p  trici, 
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trict,  was,  till  within  a  late  period,  a  poor  village,  ♦ 
affording  some  little  accommodation  to  such  sliips  as 
remained  in  the  harbour,  but  principally  inhabited 
by  fishermen.  The  lime  of  war  was  always  its  time 
of  harvest,  in  consequence  of  fleets  assembling  there 
for  convoy,  and  king's  ships  occasionally  visiting  the 
harbour.  Il  has  now  become  the  fixed  station  of  a 
port  admiral,  and  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  arsenal  from  Kinsale,  and  the  erection  of  many 
strong  fortifications,  enjoys  a  permanence  of  profit- 
able establisliment,  which  peace  will  certainly  im- 
pair, but  not,  as  formerly,  destroy.  The  principal 
proprietors  are  Lord  Middleton,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  late  Hugh  Smith  Barry,  Esq.  both 
possessing  very  large  estates  in  this  county.  New 
and  spacious  streets  have  been  lately  built,  chiefly 
on  Lord  Middleton*s  part;  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Barry 
a  beautiful  and  extensive  quay,  of  very  difficult  con- 
struction from  the  steep  and  rocky  nature  of  the 
shote.  It  is  supposed  to  have  cost  near  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Cove  has  also  a  new  church  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  contains  a  great  number 
of  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  are  very  wealthy,  and 
is  upon  the  whole  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  advance- 
ment 

*  In  the  charter  of  Miildleton,  granted  by  Charles  the  seconds •»^ 
enuinentiog  all  Lord  Middleton's  estates  in  this  quarter,  no  nentioD 
it  made  of  a  town  at  Cote. 
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ment  The  island,  on  which  it  stands,  forms  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour  of  Cork,  and  is  of  great 
extent,  and  for  the  most  part  fertile.  On  tlie  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  island  the  communication  is 
by  ferries,  on  the  north  side  by  a  bridge,  the  insu- 
lating channel  being  there  inconsiderable.  The 
harbour  of  Cove,  long  celebrated  as  a  station  of 
great  extent  and  complete  security  from  storms, 
has  now  the  additional  advantage  of  strong  protec- 
tion from  assault!  It  is  approached  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  entrance  from  the  south,  on  either  side  of 
wiiich  the  hills  rise  with  steep  and  sudden  ascent. 
On  these  stand  the  foits  of  C^tmden  and  Carlisle, 
provided  with  formidable  batteries.  Within  the 
harbour  are  the  islands  of  Spike  and  Hawlbowlin, 
on  which  very  strong  works  have  been  lately  erect- 
ed. In  the  latter,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two, 
are  the  dock-yard  and  naval  stores. 

The  Great  island,  as  may  be  supposed  from  its 
situation,  is  very  populous«  It  possesses  peculiar 
advantages  of  navigable  communication  for  the  dis- 
posal of  its  produce  and  the  supply  of  its  wants*  It 
contains  some  fine  seats,  one  of  which,  belonging  to 
Richard  Frankland,  Esq.  is  new,  the  house  built  in  the 
best  modern  style,  the  grounds  highly  improved,  and 
the  plantations  judiciously  arranged.  The  principal 
old  seats  are  those  of  Belgrove,  Marino,  and  Fo?ty, 

respectively 
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respectively  belonging  to  John  Bagwell^  Esq.  Tho< 
mas  French,  Esq.  and  the  representatives  of  Hugh 
Smith  Barry,  Esq.  To  the  usual  ornaments  of  fine 
demesnes  tlie  two  former  add  great  boaQty  of  situa- 
tion. Belgrove  stands  .on  the  east  channel,  which 
separates  this  part  of  Barrymore  from  Imokilly ;  Ma- 
rino  enjoys  a  commanding  view  of  the  Cork  river 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 

The  village  ojF  Glanmire,  four  miles  from  Cork, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  inlet  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river^  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  unccMamon 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  watered 
by  a  pretty  river,  that  winds  through  several  ro- 
mantic glens,  the  hills  on  each  side  of  which  are 
adorned  widi  an  uncommon  profusion  of  beautiful 
woods.  The  advantages  of  such  a  situation  have 
not  been  overlooked,  this  neighbouiiiood  exhibiting 
a  rich  variety  of  seats,  many  of  which  are  modem, 
and  every  day  receiving  some  accession  to  their 
^umbers.  Among  many  that  deserve  mention,  ii 
will  suffice  to  specify  some  of  the  most  remarkable. 
](^ota,^  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  inlet,  and 

commanding 

•  The  architect,  who  wai  a  foreigner,  hnilt  another  hovieonUie 
lame  plan  for  Mr.  Deronthetr,  of  Kihbannick,  near  Ratbcorouiek. 
It  it  abaodiomeplace,  the  demesne  of  considerable  extent,  and  weU 
wooded.  The  circumstance  of  a  long  minority,  (Uie  Jate  proprietor 
having  died  While  hts  ton  vae  an  ivhmt)  hac  not  been  mylaTOtraUt 
to  the  preaerration  of  the  timber. 
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commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Cork  river,  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  the  correct  architectural  style 
of  the  house,  and  the  still  more  beautiful  richness 
and  variety  of  the  grounds.  For  this  it  was  ind,ebt* 
ed  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  tlie  late  Robert 
Rogers,  Esq.  It  has  since  passed  through  different 
hands,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Robert  Courtney, 
Esq.  Much  of  the  old  demesne  has  been  let  off, . 
and  several  pretty  seats  built  on  the  dissevered  lots. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  inlet  is  Dunkettle,  the 
most  beautiful  situation,  perhaps,  in  the  kingdom. 
This  fine  place  is  the  property  of  Abraham  Morris, 
Esq.  by  whom  the  present  very  handsome  house 
was  built  a  few  years  since.  The  form  of  the  ground, 
gently  sloping  to  the  south  and  west,  affords  a  most 
commanding  view  of  the  river  without  the  inconve* 
nience  of  an  over-elevated  situation.  The  city  of 
Colk  terminates  the  western  prospect,  while  the 
Iront  d  the  house  takes  in  the  broad  extent  of  the 
civer  as  far  as  the  town  of  Passage,  with  the  rich 
scenery  of  die  Little  island  at  one  side,  and  of  tlie 
Blackrock  toast  on  the  other.  Alt  the  situations  on 
^is  river  are  fine,  but  none  of  them  enjoy  so  exten- 
sive a  combmation  of  beauties  as  Dunkettle.  With- 
out stuiding  high  it  sees  more  and  in -a  better  point 
of  view,  and  it  possesses  one  advantage,  which  all  the 
olhem  want,  a  considerable  extent  q[  well  shaped 

and 
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and  well  planted  lawn  In  front.  On  the  Little  island, 
which  sUnds  between  Dunkettle  and  the  Great  island, 

there  are  two  handsome  seats  of Bury,  Esq. 

and  Charles  Silver  Oliver,  Esq..  with  many  others 
in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

On  the  north  side  of  Glanmire  is  Glyntowo, 
a  very  handsome  seat,  built  by  the  late  Samuel 
M^Call,  Esq.*  wliose  deaUi  deprived  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  most  valuable  inhabitant.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  beautiful  vicinage  is  Riverstown, 
the  seat  of  Jemmet  Browne,  Esq.  very  inferior  in 
point  of  prospect  from  its  more  retired  situation, 
but,  as  a  demesne,  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  that 
have  been  named,  for  the  regularity  of  the  inclo- 
sures,  and  the  size  and  quantity  of  its  timber.  It 
was  for  a  great  number  of  years  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop  of  that  name,  to  whom  its  pre- 
sent form  and  beauty  are  entirely  due. 

Among  the  distinguished  improvements  of  indi- 
viduals in  this  district,  those  of  Edmond  Roche,  Esq. 
of  Kildinin,  deserve  particular  mention,  as  well  for 
tlie  size  of  the  scale,  on  which  they  have  been  exe- 
cuted, as  for  the  judgment  and  perseverance,  that' 
brought  them  to  a  successful  termination.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  undertaking  displays  a 
most  encouraging  example  to  enterprizing  agricul- 
turists, and  shews  how  much  may  be  performed  by 

industrious 
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industrious  assiduity.  Wild  and  unpromising  as  the 
situation  must  have  been,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours,  Kildinin  is  now  a  very  fine 
place  richly  furnished  with  plantation,  and  in  ail 
respects  a  suitable  residence  for  a  gentlenian  of  for- 
tune. It  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  his  son 
Edward  Roche,  Esq.  by  whom  the  improvements, 
particularly  in  the  article  of  plantation,  are  care- 
fully supported.  For  the  following  account  of  that 
undertaking  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Miloer  Barry,  to  whom,  besides  his  professional  ser- 
vices, the  public  owe  much  useful  information  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  * 


rh\  Barry  5  Account  of  Mr.  Rochets  Improvements. 

Mr.  Rochets  success  in  the  improvement  of  a  tract 
of  waste  land,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county, 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  the  greatest  attempt  of 
this  nature  in  this  dbunty,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  kingdom. 

The  following  account  of  this  improvement  I 
shall  draw  up  from  memorandums  taken  from  Mr. 
Boche^s  own  lips,  and  hope  .you  will  deem  it  aot 

unworthy 

*  Dr.  Barry  sivfs  lectures  on  agriculture  at  the  Cork  Institution. 
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unworthy  of  insertion  in  the  statistical  accoiiDtof 
the  county,  which  you  are  preparing^ 

I  shall  commence  witli  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ground,  previous  to  the  acra  of  Mr. 
Rochets  iflaprorements. 

The  extent  of  mountain  reclaimed  at  Kildinin  is 
840  acres,  and  at  Glauneagoul  about  900  acres.* 

Mr.  Roche  held  Kildinin  under  his  brother,  Ed- 
ward Roche,  Esq.  of  Trabulgar,  for  a  long  lease. 
Glauneagoul,  the  adjoining  mountain,  is  his  own 
estate.  The  aspect  of  the  ground  was  favourable,  be- 
ing north  of  the  river  Bride,  with  a  gradual  ascent, 
which  for  a  considerable  way  gave  it  a  southern 
aspect. 

There  was  already  a  portion  of  cultivated  land  in 
Kildinin,  and  as  Mr.  Roche's  great  object  was  the 
improvement  of  the  mountain,  he  placed  his  house 
and  offices  near  the  boundary,  which  separated  the 
improved  land  from  that,  which  was  still  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  position  were  not  over- 
looked by  a  person  of  Mr.  Roche's  sagaci^.  As  the 
house  was  placed  so  near  tlie  heath,  he  would  be, 
in  a  manner,  compelled  to  the  immediate  improve- 
ment of  some  acres  about  it,  and  the  manure,  pro- 
duced by  the  improved  land,  would  be  conveniently 

stationed 

*  Five  hundred  acres  bare  been  reclaimed  in  like  manner  on 
•tber  parts  of  ibese  estates. 
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atationed  for  layirg  out  on  the  veaste  land  by  this 
situation  of  the  home-stead.  The  vegetation  was 
scanty  on  the  unrectaimed  land,  composed  of  heath 
ani  coarse  grass,  on  a  stratum  of  turf,  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  depth ;  under  which  the  soil  consisted 
chte6y  of  a  tolerably  stiff  clay,  intermixed  with  par- 
ticles of  quartz. 

There  is  a  limestone-quarry  on  the  lands  of  Kil« 
dinin,  and  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  unre- 
chiimed  land,  which,  as  the  turf  \iras  abundant  in 
the  premises,  promised  to  increase  the  facility  of 
improving  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  property,  when  Mr. 
Roche  became  possessed  of  it  in   1771  ;  and,  not 
having  yet  determined  in  what  manner  he  was  to 
dispose  of  it,  be  advertised  the  grass  of  the  entire, 
tlie  first  year,  and  set  it  for  twenty  pounds,  with 
which  the  tenant  decamped  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
In  this  unpromising  situation  of  affairs,  Mr.  Roche 
determined  upon  residing  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  pursuing  a  regular  system  for  the  reclaiming  of 
it.    With  this  view  he  fitted  up  a  house  and  offices, 
laid  out  a  kitchen  garden,  with  a  nursery  for  young 
trees,  adjoining  the  house,  and   vigorously  com* 
menced  the  work  of  improvement.     As  so  large  a 
tract  would  require  too  long  a  period  to  bring  in  by 
his  own  unassisted  exertions,  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  esublishing  settlers  on  the  more  remote  parts  of 
4  o  the 
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the  mouniain,  while  he  cultivated  the  ground  ad- 
ioiniug  the  house  himself. 

As  the  population  of  the  country  was  then  by  no 
means  so  great  as  at  present,  this  part  of  the  plan 
seemed  rather  unpromising.  The  reclaiming  of 
waste  land  was  a  prac^tice  almost  unknown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  incite  people  to  live  ou 
grounds,  which  had  been  long,  in  the  general  opi- 
nion, consigned  to  insuperable  barrenness,  required 
inducements  of  a  powerful  nature.. 

Mr.  Roche  began  by  laying  the  ground,  which 
he  first  wished  to  people,  into  allotments  of  forty 
acres,  upon  each  of  which  he  built  a  house.  He 
offered  terms  so  encouraging,  that  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  setting  the  first  few  lots  to  persons,  in- 
deed without  property,  but  possessed  of  strength 
and  activity.  He  gave  them  leases  of  thirty-one 
years,  at  two  shillings  and  eight-pence  half-penny 
per  acre;  the  whole  rent  to  be  allowed  to  the 
tenant  for  ditching,  the  first  seven  years. 

He  constructed  lime-kilns  in  convenient  situa- 
tions, and  allowed  the  settlers  lime-ston^,  ready 
raised  at  the  quariy,  which  they  burned  with  turf 
found  on  the  premises.  When  a  field  was  inclosed, 
Mr.  Roche  ploughed  and  cross-ploughed  the  ground 
with  bullocks,  and  the  tenant  dried  and  collected 
the  upper  sod  for  burning  the  lime.     Besides  such 

encouragement 
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encouragement,  which  most  landlords  would  deem  ^ 
sufficiently  great,  the  tenants  made  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  pounds  each  house,  by  saving  turf  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  on  a  neighbouring  turf- 
bog,  belonging  tp  Mr.  Roche,  which  was  the  general 
resort  of  the  country  for  fuel. 

When  the  first  seven  years  were  expired,  the 
tenants  were  allowed  to  work  as  labourers  on  the 
demesne  of  Kildinin,  and  paid  their  rent  in  this, 
manner  for  the  next  seven  years,  which  Mr.  Roche 
permitted,  from  the  great  demand  for  labourers  to 
carry  on  his  own  improvements,  and  from  conceiving 
that  the  settlers,  having  now  finished  the  inclosing 
of  their  own  little  farms,  might  have  leisure  to  at« 
tend  to  his. 

From  the  end  of  the  first  fourteen  years  to  the 
termination  of  the  lease,  they  paid  their  rent  in 
money.  They  were  allowed  as  much  turf  for  their 
private  use  as  they  chose  to  burn,  k  most  useful  ar- 
ticle in  a  situation  so  bleak.  They  were  also  per- 
mitted to  pasture  the  neighbouring  mountain  with 
their  sheep  and  cattle.  With  such  encouragement, 
it  was  interesting  to  observe  with  what  alacrity  these 
settlers  laboured,  each  in  his  little  farm,  from  a 
certainty  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  from 
the  security  of  a  good  lease,  a  light  rent,  and,  in  a 
word,  from  that  love  of  property  and  independence, 
4  G  2  which 
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frhich  h  the  grand  incentive  to  industry,  and  which 
operates  no  less  upon  the  rude  aod  uoLetiered  Irish 
peasant,  than  upon  the  hcliest  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer. 

To  those,  who  can  turn  their  thoughts  from  present 
erents  and  present  feelings  to  remote  antiquity, 
these  settlers  may  serve  to  recall  the  period,  when 
mankind  began  first  to  change  from  the  wandering 
life  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  to  tlie  more  fixed, 
more  secure,  and  more  happy  life  of  cultvators  of 
the  soil.  Such  a  state  of  society  may  be  derided  by 
the  sons  of  luxury  and  pride;,  but  the  pliilosopher 
and  philanthropist  will  consider  it  with  respect  as 
the  first  and,  perhaps,  most  important  step  in  the 
progress  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  Irom  bm:- 
barism  and  anarchy  to  civilization  and  law. 

While  the  settlers  were  imprbving  their  small  de- 
mesnes, the  proprietor  advanced  more  rapidly  io 
reclaiming  the  portion  of  waste  land  in  hb  owq 
neighbourhood.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
situation  of  the  house  and  offices,  placed  exactly 
on  the  boundary  between  the  cultivated  and  tlie 
waste  land.  Thus,  on  one  side  of  the  house  you 
might  behold  fields  smiling  with  verdure,  or  waving 
with  corn,  wliile  the  other  exhibited,  as  far  as  tlie 
eye  could  reach,  a  dreary  waste,  which  could  scarcely 
sustain  a  few  wretched  cattle,  whicb  roamed,  with- 
out 
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out  the  coatroul  of  inclosurea  or  gates,  over  the 
bftrren  surfece. 

After  inclosing  a  part  for  a  garden  and  nnraety^ 
the  proprietor  formed  a  large  plantation  of  fin^  to 
shut  out  the  heath,  and  shelter  the  house  from  the 
northern  blast.  The  heath  extended  chiefly  towards 
the  north  and  west,  and  in  these  directions  were  the 
proprietor's  first  improvements  undertaken* 

As  tlie  mode  of  culture  he  pursued  did  not  differ 
materially,  except  iu  extent,  from  that  pufBued  by 
the  seulers,  I  shall  content  myself  with  detailing  it' 
I  sh^ll  begin  with  the  mode  of  inclosing  the  ground^ 
which  is  deserving  of  particular  attention* 

The  inclosures  were  first  so  extensive  as  to  em- 
brace »n  area  of  forty  acifes,  which  were  afterwards 
divided  into  fields  of  ten  acres.  .  As  a  preparatioa 
for  the  ditch,  a  breadth  of  sod  was  marked  out  eqpal 
to  two  perches ;  of  this  tea  feet  were  calculated  ibr 
the  foundation  of  the  fence,  and  six  fe^t  for  each 
of  the  dykes. 

The  banks  were  raised  from  four  and  a  half  t^ 
six  feet,  previous  to  breaking  up  the  grouud,aad9  la 
ploughing  the  ground  tlie  first  time,  the  remainder 
of  the  two  perches  was  left  untouched  uotil  th^ 
second  course  of  tillage.  Previous  to  returning 
again  to  die  ground,  the  banks  were  found  to  have 
jiuiifc  considerably,  and  were  raised  again  to  the 

proper 
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proper  height, .  by  means  of  the  sods  on  the  un- 
ploughed  ground  left  for  that  purpose.  The  fences 
formed  in  this  manner  were  excellent,  and  stood 
Wfeli  Though  very  large,  they  were  finislied  for 
a  shilling  the  perch.  The  obvious  fault  in  them 
was  their  immense  bulk,  which  occupied  too  much 
gpround.  Mr.  Roche,  in  his  subsequent  operations, 
found  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  size  of  them. 
-  When  the  ground  was  inclosed,  it  was  first 
ploughed  with  a  strong  mountain  plough,  invented 
by  Mr.  Roche  for  the  purpose,  and  having  a  broad 
plougbv-sfaare  with  a  wing  to  cut  the  sod.  With 
this  implement  a  sod  was  taken  off,  from  twelve  to 
^sixteen  inches  in  breadth,  while  the  ploughman  was 
directed  to  go  as  shallow  as  the  uneven  nature  of 
tiie  gr6und  would  permit. 

*  Thfe  ground  was,  next,  cross-ploughed'  with  a 
plough  having  a  sharp-  coulter,  which  left  the  sur- 
face of  the  -field  covered  with  loose  sods,  about  two 
feet  square ;  these  were  generally  dried  and  car- 
Wed  to  the  lime-ktln.  After  their  removal,  the 
^oand  was  next  ploughed  in  the  same  manner,  but 
deeper,  so  as  topehetrate  into  the  clay,  and  after  a 
%r6ss*-plt!>ughihg,  when  the  sods  were  sufficiently 
d^^they  were  formed  into  large  heaps :  each  heap 
occupied  the  centre  of  every  perch,  which  allowed 

eight 
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eight  feet  every  way  for  casting  the  sods  with  the 
shovel. 

When  the  sods  were  formed  into  heaps  all  over 
the  fieldy  a  fire  of  turf  was  kindled  in  a  central 
situation,  from  which  a  live  coal  was  carried  to  set 
fire  to  each  heap ;  to  prevent  the  sods  from  burn* 
ing  too  rapidly,  men  constantly  attended  to  smother 
the  flamdy  whenever  it  appeared  externally,  as  it 
was  found  that  a  slow  degree  of  combustion  pro* 
xnoted  tlie  formation  of  ashes  much  more  thao  a 
brisk  one. 

There  was,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  heaps, 
now  a  heap  of  ashes  in  every  perch,  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty  heaps  on  each  acre. 

Lime  was  next  brought  from  die  kiln,  and  distri*- 
buted  to  each  heap.  As  there  are  eight  bushels  in 
a  barrel  of  liaie,»  one  bushel  of  lime  to  each  heap 
would  amount  to  twenty  barrels  to  each  acre,  two 
bushels  to  forty  barrels,  and  so  on. 

In  this  manner  the  quantity  of  calcareous  earth 
was  easily  determined,  on  a  given  quantity  of  land. 
The  lime  was  covered  up  with  the  ashes,  and  loose 
turf  and  clay,  and  made  into  heaps,  in  which  nu- 
merous cracks  took  place  in  two  or  three  days, 
which  were  carefully  filled  up  as  they  occurred. 

The  different  processes  of  ploughing,  burning. 
Sic.  which  I  have  just  described,  were  executed  in 

the 
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the  sammer,  and  the  heaps  of  asbes  and  Hmc  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  this  state  till  the  following  spring. 
The  aslies  and  liaie,  which  latter  was  now  slaked 
into  a  fine  powder,  were  spread  equably  over  the 
turface  with  shovels,  and  the  ground  ploughed  into 
ridges  for  potatoes,  and  let  to  labourers  for  three 
guineas  an  acre,  tithe  free. 

But,  as  all  crops  are  very  uncertain  upon  grounds 
of  this  kind,  on  first  breaking  it  up  from  a  state  of 
nature,  an  abatement  was  made  when  the  crop 
fitiled. 

The  potatoes  were  cultivated  in  the  ordinary 
mode  practised  throughout  the  country,  and,  where 
the  land  was  moist,  this  mode  answered  well,  by 
allowing  the  moisture  to  discharge  itself  through  the 
potatoe  trenches. 

The  second  crop  was  either  rye  or  oats,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  tlie  turf,  as  the  rye  succeeded 
best  where  the  turf  is  red,  white  oats  was  superior 
on  the  black  turf.  Mr.  Roche  once  sowed  barley, 
and  the  crop  was  excellent  as  to  product ;  but  the 
straw  and  grain  .had  a  singular  appearance,  being 
both  undervalued  in  the  market.     But  *  as  pale  ale 

has 

^  This,  I  bcliere,  is  a  mktake.  Tbe  ptlenm  of  colour  senns  to  in- 
dicate  a  defect  of  qu.iltiy  Id  the  gfrain.  The  big)i  colour  f^vcn  to  b<*er 
does  not  arite  from  that  of  thegrain,  bat  from  tte  pfoces6  made  use  of        ' 

*la  drying  the  malt.    All  goqd  and  nellMTtd  barlej  bat  a  bright  goU        > 

d  n        I 
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has  since  become  fasIiionable>  this  objection  woold^ 
no  longer  hold,  and  this  quality,  as  conducive  to 
lightness  of  colour,  would  rather  enhance  the  price 
of  the  crop. 

With  the  oats,  or  rye,  grass-seeds  were  sown,  and 
the  ground  properly  laid  down  to  grass,  in  which 
state  it  continued  for  three  or  four  years,  being 
mowed  the  first  year,  and  fed  for  two  or  three  years 
after. 

After  remaining  three  or  I«ur  years  under  grass, 
tlie  land  was  subjected  to  another  course  of  crop-> 
ping,  in  wiiich  it  was  first  well  dunged  for  potatoes, 
and  again,  witli  a  crop  of  oats,  laid  down  to  grass  as 
before.  The  grass>seeds  sown  were  the  indigenous 
ones  of  the  country,  in  which  the  holcus  lanatus,  or 
Yorkshire  white,  prevails  in  a  great  degree.  The 
quantity  of  grass-seeds  used  by  Mr.  Roche  was  four 
bushels  to  die  acre. 

I  have  now  detailed  with  sufficient  minuteness 
the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Roche  in  bringing  in 
waste  land,  from  which  that  adopted  by  his  tenants 
did  not  differ  materially. 

I  may  observe,  that  one  merit  of  Mn  Rochets  sys- 
4  H  tern 


deacolM fame aiirell «t in Basl«od.  Fmm Ui'm»  dsit««oloiiM4  pdr^ 
ter,  and  fine  ptie  ale  are  alike  produced,  the  colour  of  the  Ikinor  bciiy 
#holIf  derired  from  the  mode  of  treating  the  malt  oo  the  kilo. 
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tern  wasy  his  carefully  avoiding  the  common  faoU 
of  Irisli  agriculture  in  not  overcropping. 

It  may  be  said^  that  he  may  have  let  out  the  ground 
sufficiently  in  heart  by  keeping  it  in  tillage  three 
or  four  year^  longer,  and  pureuing  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops.  But  whoever  has  a  large  tract  of 
waste  land  to  improve,  will  find  it  his  interest  to  lay 
it  down  to  grass  as  quickly  as  possible;  as  by  this 
means  the  strength  of  the  cattle  and  farm  labourers 
will  be  ready  for  breaking  up  and  cultivating  a  ft^i 
portion  of  the  w^te  part,  instead  of  being  still  em- 
ployed on  the  land  already  cultivated. 

On  returning  a  second  time,  however,  to  the 
ground,  after  it  has  been  depastured  for  some  years, 
it  will  then  be  adviseable  to  pursue  a  regular  and 
long  continued  rotation  of  crops.*' 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I  agree  perfectly  with  Dr.  Barry,  tliat  tand  of  this 
kind  should  be  laid  down  to  grass  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  soon  as  possible,  and  from  my  own  expe- 
rience should  not  advise  the  cultivation  either  of 
potatoes  or  oats,  previous  to  that  crop.  Potatoes  re- 
quire agpneat  deal  of  expensive  labour,  and,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  are  generally  on  such  grounds  a 
very  poor  crop.  Oats  commonly  produce  more  straw 

than 
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than  grain.  After  the  land  is  well  worked,  limed,  and 
burned,  (always  supposing  it  to  be  sufficiently 
drained)  an  operation  which  will  require  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  it  will  then  be  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  grass  seeds,  which,  as  far  as  I  liave  tried, 
succeeded  admirably  in  autumnal  sowing.  Rape  on 
such  grounds  might  be  a  valuable  crop,  and  in  some 
of  the  best  parts  it  is  probable  that  hemp  would 
succeeds  Of  grass  seeds  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
and  what  is  more  valuable  than  a  rich  crop  of  grass  ? 
After  some  years  pasturage,  and  when  it  begins  to 
»hew  a  disposition  to  revert  to  sometliing  like  its 
original  state,  it  should  be  again  broken  up,  in  which 
case  potatoes  and  corn  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
success. 


4  11  2  CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BARONY  OF  IMOKILLY. 

*  B 

SECTION   1. 

General  Account. 

THE  barony  of  Iraokilly  forms  the  southeast  ex- 
tremity of  Ireland,  and,  except  on  the  north  side, 
where  it  meets  the  baronies  of  Barrymore  and  Kil- 
nataloon,  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  or  some  of  its 
estuaries.  It  is  pretty  compact  in  form,  and  consists 
of  two  limestone  vales,  separated  by  a  range  of 
brownstone  hill,  a  corresponding  range  being  placed 
between  the  southern  valley  and  the  ocean^.  The 
direction  both  of  high  and  low  land  is  from  East  to 

West. 


*  It  takes  maliopvtof  the  noithem  niig«  of  hill  exlMdiQf  fsfmt 
Cork  to  Yoagfaall,  oa  which  side  it  is  boumlod  \gf  the  bofonies  of  Barrj- 
more  and  Kiloatalooa. 
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West.  This  barony,  which  for  the  most  part  is 
extremely  fertile,  seems  to  liave  been  an.  early  seat 
of  culture  and  population.  From  the  good  quality 
of  the  soil,  and  tlic  convenient  circumstance  of  its 
situation     between    two    considerable    port-toWn^, 

'  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  well 
peopled  before  the  arri\*al  of  the  Ertglish  adven- 
turers under  Strongbovv.  The  annals  of  their 
history,  as  well  as  the  numerous  remains  of  their 
establishments,  sufficiently   evince  the  ardour  and 

^avidity  employed  by  them  to  secure  so  desirable  a 
possession.  Most  of  the  other  baronies  attest,  at 
least,  an  equal  degree  of  industiy  on  the  part  of  the 
niitive  chiefs  in  the  erection  of  castles  and  other 
buildings;  in  Imokilly  all  of  this  discription  appear 
to  have  been  the  work  of  those  enterprizing  invaders 
and  their  descendants.  This  preference,  however, 
did  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  fertility  of  th^ 
land ;  it  arose  also^rom  its  situation,  conrvenient  to 
approach  from  the  British  shores,  more  easily  de- 
fended in  consequence  of  that  proximity,  and  neces* 
sary  as  a  strong  hold  for  facilitating  future  projects 
of  more  extensive  acquisition. 

Imokilly  stilt  reuins  the  celebrity  of  its  ancient 
character.  The  quality  of  its  grain  ranks  among 
the  best  productions  of  tlie  southern  coast,  and  is 
not,  I  believe,  exceeded  by  any  part  of  thecoun^. 

It 
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It  conuins  a  great  number  of  gentlemen^s  seats^ 
among  which  are  reckoned  some  of  the  most  disUn- 
goished  for  beauty  and  elegant  order.  There  are 
some  small  estates,  but  in  general  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  men  of  large  fortune.  To  the  bapp; 
circumsunce  of  so  nmny  among  them  being  resident 
may  be  attributed  die  tranquil  and  orderly  state  of 
the  country^  the  comfortable  condition  of  the 
tenantry^  and  tlie  progressive  advancement  of  the 
people  in  industry  and  manners. 

The  longitudinal  extent  from  Carlisle  fort  to  die 
neighbourhood  of  Youghall  is  about  20  miles,  the 
greatest  breadth  about  1 2.  In  the  northern  valley  are 
placed  Middleton,  Castlemartyr,  some  villages  and 
many  seats ;  the  southern,  comprehends  Rostellan, 
Castlemary,  Cl^yne,  Ballymaloe,  and  the  rich  lands 
of  Sbanagarry. 

Except  some  .occasional  strata  of  gravel,  the 
Talleys  are  all  limestone,  so«ietimes  resting  on 
rocky  eminences,  but  generally  covered  with  a  fair 
depth  of  fertile  soil.  The  ranges  of  hill  contain 
brown  or  red  stone,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  a 
coarse  shistus,  approaching  the  surfac8>  but  seldom 
aj^earing  above  it,  as  in  the  more  western  districts. 
The  soil  of  tliese  hills,  tho'  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  \om 

grounds^ 
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grounds,  is  generally  good,  sometimes  deep,  and, 
when  well  cultivated,  produces  very  fair  crops. 

The  natural  quality  of  the  best  soils  of  this 
barony  is  considered  by  one  of  its  resident  and 
most  judicious  agricuiturists,  as  inferior  to  the  repu- 
tation it  has  acquired.  Horses,  black  catde,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  he  observes,  degenerate  therein,  and 
cannot  be  maintained  without  frequent  crosses  and 
careful  management.  Something  of  this  degeiie* 
racy  may,  I  believe,  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  rather  than  to  the  debility  of  the  soil. 
Where  culture  and  populatior^  abound,  where 
j^tore  is  impoverished  by  exhausting  crops  and 
where  the  quantum  even  of  that  pasture  is  too 
sparingly  bestowed,  overstocking  being  a  commoa 
£m]U  of  Irish  farmers,  the  difRculty  of  maintaioljig 
breeds  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  would 
happen  in  the  richest  soils  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, I  am,  however,  convinced  from  observation 
as  well  as  inquiry,  that  the  native  vigour  of  the 
southern  tracts  is  much  exceeded  by  tliat ,  of  the 
aordiern,  which  in  their  turn  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  counties  of  Limerick  and  I'ipperary.  The 
middle-sized  beast  is  certainly  the  best  adapted  to 
this  county  in  general,  and  may,  I  believe,  if  fairly 
treated,  be  kept  up  without  the  necessity  of  crosshig, 
tho*  not  without  advanti^e  from  it.    To  j  udge  fairly 
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of  the  questipn,  we  should  have  recourse  to  those 
extensive  and  well  kept  demesnes,  where  cattle  liave 
a  sufficiency  of  range  as  well  as  of  food.  With  the 
coaimon  farmer  they  tnust  necessarily  degenerate ; 
in  the  other  cases,  I  should  suppose  from  my  owd 
experience  of  soils  still  inferior^  that  they  would 
not. 

The  great  inconvenience,  under  wluch  tliis  district 
labours  in  common  now  with  so  many  others,  is  tlie 
scarcity  of  fuel.  Turf,  always  most  abundant  in 
argillaceous  tracts^  is  seldom  found  in  any  great 
quantity  with  limestone.  The  bogs  of  this  district, 
so  long  a  seat  of  dense  population,  are  now  a  gooi) 
deal  exhausted.  There  are  however  some  remain- 
ing,  very  capable  of  fertilization,  but  probably  more 
productive  to  the  owners  in  their  present  state. 
The  great  demand  for  turf  fuel,  and  the  consequent 
value  of  it  may  be  collected  from  Col.  FltzgeraUrs 
bog  at  Lisquinlan  containing  sixty  acres,  which  lets 
to  one  band  for  the  enormous  sum  of  800I.*  per 
annum.  The  advantage  of  a  maritime  situation, 
however^  enables  the  rich  to  ohtain  a  supply  of  coals 

more 

*  It  itf  computed,  that  thit  profit  will  last  for  about  twenty  je^n, 
alter  which  the  residuum  may  be  convert^  into  Hue  meadow.  IT  it 
RseaUei  the  bogf  I  am  best  acquainted  with,  this  cosTertiea  will  not 
be  found  to  easy  a  task.  The  substratum  of  an  exhausted  bo;  is  the 
Bwst  ungrateftil  solgect  for  such  improvement,  with  which  I  am  te- 
<{iiainted ;  eighteen  inches  depth  of  turf,  at  least,  should  be  left,  and  erea 
that  will  require  long  time  and  moch  expense  to  effect  its  ferti/itatioii. 
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more  or  less  reasonable  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  purchaser,  but  not  very  remote  from  any.     It 
iAay  seem  extraordinaryi  that  in  a  district,  so  many 
parts  of  which  are  washed  by  tlie  sea  or  some  of  its 
sestuaries,  the  farmers  should  not  turn  their  attention 
^sometimes,  at  least,  from  turf  to  coal  certainly  the 
cheaper  fuel  of  the  two.     Custom  ia  the  prevailing 
director  of  Irish  manners,  and,  as  long  as  they  can 
procure  Mrf  at  any  price  to  turn  upon  the  naked 
hearth,  they  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  erect  aC 
liciie  grata  for  using  coal.     If  canaU  should  eter 
become  a  popular  work,  this  part  of  the  county  may 
derive  much  benefit  from  them  in  the  introduction 
of  an  article  so  much  wanted.     Each  of  the  rates 
aboTe*mentioned  seems  to  possess  great  faciKty  of 
canal  navigation.     The  western  ends  of  both  have 
from  nature  the  advantage  of  water  carriage,  from 
which  canals  might  easily  be  carried  through  the 
district  in  an  eastern  direction. 


4 1  SECTION 
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SECTION   2. 


TiUagt — Modes  and  Implements  of  Husbatulrj/ — 
Working  catile-^-Mariures — Farms  arid  /ami- 
houses — Labour,  iCc. 


The  quantity  of  land  under  tillage  in  this  dis-> 

trict  is,    as  may  be  supposed,  very  considenble, 

composing  the   far  greater  part  of  its  contents. 

Population,   which  in  most  places  is  very  dense^ 

having  no  other  species  of  labour  to  resort  to  for 

subsistence,    necessarily  reduces   the  quantum  of 

pasture,    and  obliges  the    inhabitants  to  become 

tillers  of  the  soil.    The  nature  of  its  situation,  which 

affords  a  ready  market  for  all  commodities,  offers 

additional    encouragement  to  the  labours  of  the 

husbandman.    The  western  side  opens  many  points 

of  iiavigable  communication  with  the  city  of  Cork^ 

besides  which  there  are  corn  stores  and  bolting  mills 

nUvays  open  for  the  purchase  of  grain.      On  the 

east 
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east  side,  the  town  of  Youghall,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  a  large  windmill  has  been  lately 
erected,  affords  similar  facility  of  disposal.     Manure 
is  not  less  convenient  than  market,  the  ocean  sup- 
plying sand   and    weeds,  and  the  interior    parts 
abundance   of  limestone.      The  use '  of  lime,  for 
which    culm  is  easily  procured,  has  lately  very 
much  increased,  and  dung  and  earthy  collections 
are  empMyed,  as  in  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  fertilisation.    The  common  husbandry  however,  for 
the  greater  part,  follows  the  old  and  injudicious  mode 
of  exhausting  successions.      Lands  worn   out  by 
tillage,  which  is  chiefly  the  case  of  the  limestone 
tracts,  are  occasionally  recruited  by  a  dunged  crop  of 
potatoes,  which  enables  them  to  maintain  for  a  few 
years  another  course  of  corn  crops.  -    Wheat  and 
barley  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  best  soils,  the 
latter  being  predominant.     The  average  produce  of 
such  cultivation  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  five 
barrels  of  wheat,  ten  kilderkins  of  barley  (12  stone 
each)    nine  of  oate  (1 1  stone  each)  and  thirty-five 
barrels  of  potatoes,  (18  stone  each)  per  acre. 

The  working  cattle  of  the  district,  when  speaking 
of  the  common  farmer,  are  universally  horses.  The 
general  fault  is  keeping  too  many,  and  not  feeding 
them  well.  This  arises  from  that  injudicious 
course  of  cropping,  which,  instead  of  dividing  their 
4  i  2  labour 
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labour,  throws  the  chief  weight  of  it  on  one  partictt- 
lar  season.     While  many  otlier  parts  of  the  year  are 
idle,  all  is  hurry  in  the  spring,  and  the  beasts,  not 
being  regularly  fed,  are  then  worked  down.    The 
farmer  thinks    he    c^n  compensate   the  want  of 
strength  by  numbers,  and  employs  four  poor  horses 
to  accomplish  what  would  be  much  better  done  by 
two  good  ones,  if  the  course  of  labour  vf^  judici-* 
ously  subdivided.     This  indeed   ia  an  ^icpr  very 
generally  qbserTahle,  and  by  no  me^ns  confi^ied  to  - 
Imokilly.     The  trvie  method  of  feeding  and  manag- 
ing horses  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known,  even  to 
the  better  order  of  agriculturists.      Most  people 
have- too  many,  never  feed  them  well  except  whet) 
actually  at  work,  and,  instead  of  housing,  keep  then; 
flways  at  grass.     Economy  is  the  excuse  for  this 
practice,  which  ultimately  leads  (o  profusion.  Horses 
fire  the  worst  stock  for  land,  but  the  best  for  the 
stable,  and   it  is  much  less  costly  to  feed  two  well 
than   four  badly.     They  should  always   be  fed  in 
house,  which  with  a  proper  provision  of  green  food 
in  summer  will  stand  at  less  expence  than  generally 
imagined.     The  advantages  are  a  great  produce  of 
dung,  and  a  degree  qf  vigour  in  the  beast,  whicb 
enables  him.  to  endure  fatigue  ^nd  labour  at  alt  limes. 
A  great  saving  of  grass  for  oilier  cattle  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  \:i  no  q[ican  acquisition, 

as 
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as  the  yearly  consumption  of  such  pasture  by  a  horse 
IS  very  considerable.  Tlie  use  of  green  food  is 
indeed  making  its  way.  Even,  the  petty  farmers 
now  raise  a  small  quantity  of  clover  or  vetches  for 
this  purpose,  and  a  practice  so  beneficial  will  ne- 
cessarily in  time  Extend  itself.  The  great  want  in  a 
district  so  tilled  is  hay,  and  they  have  not  yet  found 
the  method  of  employing  either  of  those  plants  for 
this  purpAse,  Along  .  the  coast,  where  sea  weed 
enables  the  people  to  raise  vast  quantities  of  pota-> 
toes,  the  want  of  it  is  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  this  valuable  root,  which  affords  subsistence  ^ 
jbeast  as  well  as  man. 

The  common  Irish  plough  with  all  its  defects, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  babit,  still  maiu« 
tains  its  place  in  1 5  out  of  1 6  parts  of  the  district. 
The  aera  of  improvement  is  however  advancing.  A 
few  English  wheel  ploughs  and  a  good  man/  Scotch 
swing  plouglis  have  been  lately  introduced.  The  num«f 
ber  of  enlightened  agriculturists  in  this  district  is 
now  considerable,  and  it  may  re^^tsonably  be  expected, 
that  so  many  good  examples  will  not  long  be  exhi- 
bited in  vain.  The  great  inferiority  of  the  Irish 
plough  is  too  obvious  to  be  long  overlooked  by  any 
persons,  who  have  frequent  opportunity  of'inaking 
^he  comparison. 

The  neighbourhood  of  towns,    where   there  is 

alvrays 
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always  a  great  demand  for  milky  supports  large 
stocks  of  cows.  There  are,  besides,  in  the  open 
country  more  than  20  considerable  dairies  averaging 
forty  cows  each.  I  dont  know  that  the  profits  of 
the  dairyman  in  this  district  are  more  considerable 
than  in  others  of  equal  distance  from  the  county 
town,  but  they  have  an  additional  source  of  emolu- 
ment in  the  fattening  of  calves  for  its  madcet.  This 
practice  seems  to  be  entirely  confin^  to  the 
eastern  quarter,  and  is  very  well  understood,  Coik 
being  abundantly  supplied  with  veal  of  very  fine 
quality  from  Imokilly  and  part  of  Barrymore.  Ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  this  article,  some  of 
whirh  goes  to  Youghall,  the  dairyman  regulates  the 
management  of  'his  milk.  When  fat  calves  are  in 
less  demand,  which  is  probably  when  beef  and 
mutton  are  cheapest,  butter  is  made  iti  the  usual 
wayl  The  average  produce  of  these  dairies  is 
estimated  at  from  8  to  1 0  pounds  per  cow.  The 
great  demesnes  exhibit  a  variety  of  the  finest  kinds; 
and  among  the  common  farmers  the  breed  of  cattle 
has  evidently  experienced  great  improvement. 
Sheep  and  pigs  are  still  of  the  ordinary  sort ;  tlie 
fofrmer,  the  small  mountain  breed  requiring  the 
bondage  of  perpetual  fetters,  the  latter,  long-legged, 
flat-sided,  and  untlirifty. 

A  few 
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A  few  instances  excepted,  the  usual  defects  are 
observable  in  the  fanner's  domestic  establisluneni. 
Mud  walls,  thatched  roofs,  and  ill  planned  uncom- 
fortable houses  are  mostly  seen.    The  advantage  of 
a  proper  farm-yard   and   offices   is  equally  rare. 
Though,  from  the  number  of  gentlemen's  demesnes 
and  handsome  seats,  a  good  deal  of  local  planta>- 
tion  appears,  all  tracts  of  common  farm  land  exhibit 
the  usu^l  display  of  bare  unsheltered  nakedness. 
•»  Nattite,  however,  affords  to  most  parts  of  the  district 
every  encouragement  the  planter  can  desire.    The 
summits  of  hills,  particularly   those  adjoining  the 
ocean  on  the  south  side,  seem  to  be  the  onl^*  situa^ 
lions  of  a  forbidding  nature.     Farther  in,  and  more 
^especially  on  the  low  limestone  tracts,  trees  of  all 
kinds  abundantly  flourish.     Proper  encouragement 
alone  is  wanting,  and  attended  with  less  difficulty 
here  than  in  many  otlier  parts  of  the  county,  as,  be* 
sides  the  numerous  nurseries  at  Cork,  there  is  a  very 
^ood  one  at  Castlemartyr.    The  demand  for  young 
trees  is  at  present  very  considerable  in  all,  but  tiie 
chief  purchasers  are  gentlemen.     Many  parts  are 
well  situated  for  orchards  of  which  there  are  seve^ 
ral,  particularly  in  the  parish  of  Killeagb  where  very 
good  cider  is  made. 

.  The  state  of  the  common  labourer  differs  little 
from  that,  whi(;b  has  been  so  often  described.     In 

general 
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general  tliere  is  a  good  demand  for  labour,  in  eonse-' 
quence  of  such  extensive  tillage.  Digging  being 
the  usual  mode  of  getting  out  potatoes,  ^  greater 
number  of  hands  than  ordinary  are  then  required, 
which  is  supplied  by  an  annual  influx  of  the  western 
peasantry.  A  great  deal  of  tliis  supernumerary  la- 
bour might  be  saved  by  employing  the  plough  in- 
stead of  the  spade. 

There  are  as  usual  many  country  schools,  and  in 
consequence  of  these,  the  numbers  of  resident  no-' 
blemen  and  gentlemen,  and  the   intercourse  with 
Cork,  the  English  language  may  now  be  said  to  be 
pretty  well  established  in  tiiis  district. 

•  In  the  foregtring  sketph  of  the  husbandry  of  Jmo- 
killy,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  defects  and  im-* 
perfection  of  its  state  refer  only  to  the  lower  classes. 
The  reporter  has  great  pleasure  in  observing  that, 
exclusive  of  the  great  demesnes,  vehich  are  inclosed 
and  cultivated  in  a  very  superior  style,  ^ere  are 
many  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  the  middle  classy 
(the  true  description  of  a  yeomanry)  whose  farms 
are  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  whose  style  of  aorri- 
culture,  every  day  receiving  additional  improve* 
Hient,  is  highly  crediteWe  to  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  size  of  farms  admits  of  the  accustomed  va-, 
riety.    The  usual  leases  until  lately  were  for  three 

lives 
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lives,  ortbirty-ooe  yemrs.  The  great  landed  pro* 
prieton  Qow  for  die  most  part  subdinde  the  large 
farms  into  conyenient  Iota,  and  let  to  the  occupiem 
for  one  life,  or  2  i  years,  which  ever  lasti  longcssi. 
A  very  intelligent  gentleman^,  to  whom  I  am  lA^ 
debted  for  much  information  respecting  this  di«p 
trice,  considiprB  tliis  term  as  insufficient  for  the  cii- 
cttmstances  of  an  Irish  fturm.  In  England,  ht  ob* 
serves,  die  durauon  of  a  lease  is  a  matter  of  less  saCM* 
ment-<rhe  fiurmer,  provided  iritb  stock  and  imple- 
ments, enters  upon  a  form  already  in  a  high  state  of 
order,  and  requiring  no  preparatory  expenditure  to 
render  it  subservient  to  his  views.  Houses,  officei^ 
and  inolosures  are  ready  for  his  reception,  and,  like 
a  tradesman  entering  on  a  ready  fornisbed  shopv 
every  thing  is  prepared  for  the  due  eaercise  of  his 
art.  In  Ireland  the  case  is  altogether  different,  in- 
asmuch as  a  husbandman,  commencing  on  a  new 
fiurm,  has  commonly  every  thing  to  provide,  and 
must  expend  much  money  and  labour,  before  the 
season  of  emolument  arrives.  This  is  certainly  a 
£air  parallel,  and,  when  applied  to  the  higher  order 
of  agriculturists,  must  be  admitted  as  a  just  position, 
Where  houses  are  to  be  built,  new.inclosures  to  be 
made,  and  lands  to  be  reclaimed,  the  term  is  cer- 
tainly inadequate.  On  all  such  occasions,  there- 
4  K  fore, 

^  •  Mt^  Lewis  Gibioa. 
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fdre,  a  longer  lease  should  be  given,  or  a  proportion 
of  the  expences  defrayed  by  the  landlord.    Bat 
vrith  respect  to  the  lower  order  of  agricultuHsts,  for 
ikbqse  purposes  a  very  inferior  degree  of  prepara- 
tion soffices,  the  term  under  consideration  is  &r  less 
tkxceptionable.    Where  new  houses  are  wanring, 
tuid  where  any  peculiar  diiEculty  is  to  be  overcome, 
a  little  aid  from  the  landlord  will  amply  compensate 
the  shortness  of  duration.     In  many  cases  none  will 
-be  required,  and  experience  shews,  that  thd  shorter 
term  produces  equal  efficacy  in  exciting  to  indus* 
trious  exertion.    This  will  be  further  promoted  by 
the  encouraging  idea,  which  should  always  accom- 
pany it,  that  honesty  and  industry  will  secure  to  the 
occupier  a  continuance  in  his  farm,  on  an  advance 
of  rent  proportioned  to  the  increasing*  value. 

^  TIm  retder  will  find  this  ral^ect  farther  diicussed  io  the  aceoQiA 
of  another  tlistrlct. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  5, 


Itnokilly^ 


Towns — Manufactures — Roads — Seats^  ifc. 


IMOKILLY  has  four  towns,  two  of  whieh* 
Youghall^  and  Cloyne,  are  of  considerable  antU 
quity,  Castlemart3rr  and  Middleton  of  more  recent 
origin.  Youghall,  by  much  the  largest,  is  conveni- 
ently situated  on  a  harbour  of  good  size,  sufficiently 
deep  within,  but  incommoded  at  the  entrance  by  a 
bar  denying  admission  to  large  ships.  This  liar- 
bour  is  tlie  outlet,  by  which  die  Blackwater  emptier* 
itself  into  the  ocean,  a  favourable  circumstance  to 
its  navigation,  as  the  discharge  of  so  great  a  body 
of  water  must  necessarily  exert  sufficient  force  to 
preserve  the  mouth  from  any  overwhelming  excess 
of  sandy  accumulation.  Beyond  the  harbour  is  the 
bay,  along  the  shore  of  which  an  extensive  strand 
4  K  2      ,  affords 

•  YoDgl»ll  if  ao  Irish  word,  fonnd  with  some  Tmrieties  of  feound 
In  oUier  parts  of  the  conoty.    It  is  said  to  signify  a  wooded  place. 
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aflfbrds  a  pleasant  place  in  fine  weather  for  exercise 
and  recreation.  The  great  superiority  of  Cork,  en- 
grossing all  the  foreign  iraJe,  rednees  that  of 
Youghall  to  little  more  than  the  coasting  business. 
The  natural  form  of  the  ground  is  not  advantageous 
to  the  site  of  a  large  town.  Youghall,  like  Kinsale, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and  steep  hill,  which 
leaves  but  a  narrow  space  of  ground  for  the  erection 
of  houses.  Besides  grain,  of. which  largo  quantities 
are  here  shipped,  it  supplies  Cork  with  brick  of 
much  better  quality  than  its  own,  and  also  with  some 
coarse  earthen  ware.  Youghall  stands  near  tbe 
cfastern  extremity  of  the  district  at  the  noith  side  of 
the  range  of  redstone  hill,  which  runs  in  a  western 
direction  to  Cork.  The  approach  over  this  hill, 
particularly  on  the  Youghall  side,  is  veiy  steep,  and 
requires  to  be  altered  or  amended.  The  rest  of  the 
road  to  Cork,  34  miles  distant,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  level  in  *  the  county.  Indeed  the  Imokilly 
roads  are  generally  very  good.  The  country  abounds 
with  tbe  best  materials,  stone  and  gravel,  and  the 
gentlemen  pay  a  proper  regard  to  their  repairs. 

Youghall  is  also  recommended  as  a  place  of  scMiie 
pleasure  and  lashton.  It  has  many  good  houses  and 
Tespecuble  inhabitants,  a  well  establbhed  bank,  and 
a  handsome  assembly  room.  The  conveoience  of 
its  situatioii  for  sea-bathing  is  a  great  inducement  to 

^Momer 
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smrnner  visiiants,  and  the  circumstance  of  a  mail 
coach  to  Tork  adds  much  to  the  facility  of  inter- 
course. The  town  was  incorporated  at  aa  earlj 
date  by  Edward  die  fourth,  through  the  interest  of 
tl)e  great  earl  of  Desmond,  so  called  from  those 
vast  possessions,  of  which  the  family  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  their  tuibulence.  It  received 
charters  also  from  succeeding  sovereigns,  the  last  of 
whicli  is  from  James  the  first,  who  confirmed  some 
and  added  other  privileges.  The  corporation  has 
since  consisted  of  mayor,  burgesses,  and  commoa- 
alty.  It  sends  one  member  to  the  United  ParHa- 
ment.  Middleton  and  Castlemartyr  were  also  bo- 
roughs befojre  the  Union.  Among  occurrences  ap- 
parently trivial,  but^  rendered  memorable  by  suc- 
ceeding utility,  is  the  honour  it  claims  of  baving 
produced  tlie  first  potatoes  grown  in  Ireland.  They* 
were  brought  over  from  Virginia  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  who  passed  some  time  in  this 
neigiibourhood,  and  expcrteoced  from  the  earl  of 
Corkv  such  a  measure  of  generous  assistance  and 
hospitable  reception  as  called  forth  bis  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.  The  person  who  first  plant- 
ed the  potatoes,  taking  the  seed  or  apple  for  the  es- 
culent pact,  was  much  disappointed,  it  is  said,  al  ibe 
result  of  Ilia  experiment    The  raiots,  however,  be- 

a  SeeSnck'tUiitoryvf  CMr. 
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ing  afterwards  found  in  digging  the  soil,  made 
ample  amends  for  the  mistake.  On  what  slender 
occurrences  depend  the  most  important  events  ?  If 
that  little  spot  had  happened  to  remain  untouched, 
the  knowledge  of  this  valuable  root  might  have  been 
deferred  for  half  an  age,  and  perhaps  be  now  but  in 
its  infancy. 

Yougliall,  as  well  as  many  otlier  places  in  this 
county,  was  much  indebted  to  the  illustrious  family 
of  Boyle,  who  had  great  possesions  in  this  quarter, 
and  displayed  their  usual  munificence  in  Mrorks  of 
ctiarity  and  utility.  Tiie  duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
possesses  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Burlington  estate, 
the  earl  of  Shannon,  and  Lord  Ponsonby  are  now  tlie 
prijicipal  proprietors  in  this  quarter^ 

Cloyne  lays  claim  to  considerable  antiquity,  if  the 
town  be  coeval  with  the  cathedral,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sjt.  Colman  in  the  sixth 
century.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  ever 
advanced  be}'ond  the  rank  of  a  populous  village, 
having  no  peculiar  advantages  of  situation,  except 
the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  grounds.  It  stands  in 
the  southern  vale  of  Imokilly,  about  two  miles  west 
of  Cork  harbour,  and  seems  to  derive  its  principal 
consequence  and  support  from  the  establishments 
of  a  cathedral,  and  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  The 
lands  of  this  vale  are  remarkably  good,  and  the 

bisliop*s 
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bishop's  meadows  reckoned  the  best  in  the  ba- 
rony. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Cloyne  is  Castleraary,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Longueville,  a  fine  tind  extensive 
demesne,  inclosing  much  variety  of  ground^  and 
large  plantations.  Beyond  this  on  the  harbour  of 
Cork  stands  Rostellan,  in  point  of  situation  the  most 
beautifui  place  in  Imokilly,  as  with  the  advantage  of 
rich,  eK«ensive,  and  well  planted  grounds,  it  com* 
mands  a  noble  view  of  the  harbour  of  Cork,  which 
forms  its  western  boundary.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
marquis  of  Thomond,  and  now  enjoys  the  happiness 
of  a  resident  proprietor.  In  this  respect  Imokilly 
is  comparatively  fortunate,  as  well  as  in  the  regard 
paid  by  its  great  landed  proprietors  to  tlie  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture,  as  well  by  their  counte-- 
nance  and  support  of  the  art  in  others,  as  by  tlieir 
own  practice  and  example. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Rostellan,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  is  Corkb6g,  the  seat  of  Ro- 
bert Uniacke  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  a  gentleman  long  and 
eminently  distinguished  among  the  agriculturists  of 
this  county  for  superior  knowledge^  and  judicious  as 
well  as  successful  practice.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  adopts 
what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Norfolk 
husbandry,  and  which,  with  some  occasional  changes 
in  tlie  rotation,  appears  to  be  the  mode  most  conso- 
nant 
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mmt  ta  the  practice  of  all  skilfal  and  intelligent 
agriculturists.  It  is  well  observed  by  the  gendemafli 
from  whotn  I  derive  oinoh  information  respecting 
this  barony,  that  to  the  general  question,  of  which  is 
the  best  mode  of  managing  a  farm,  no  fixed  or  defi- 
nite answer  can  well  be  given.  The  condition  and 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  particular  objects  he  has  in 
view,  and  all  the  various  circumstances  resulting 
from  peculiarly  of  situation,  must  govern  and  regu- 
late the  course  of  his  operations.  Some  general 
principles  are  always  to  be  adhered  to;  but  the  prac- 
tice must  vary,  as  the  varying  nature  of  die  case 
may  require.  Mr.  Fitzgerald^s  process,  for  the  ge- 
neral circumstances  of  a  good  arable  farm,  veems  to 
be  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  tried^  aod^  as  it  is 
the  result  of  long  practice  and  sound  judgment, 
may  be  considered  as  systematically  established. 
.^His  course  is  as  follows : — 

1,  Oats,  on  the  lea,  harrowed  in. 

3.  Drilled  potatoes,  .the  ground  being  manured^ 
and  fiaUowed  well  by  winter  ploughing. 

3.  Barley,  with  clover  seeds. 

4.  Clover  used  for  soiling,  and  manured,  or  top- 
dressed,  after  cutting. 

5.  Wheat  on  clover  lea. 

6.  Drilled  potatoes,  on  credit  of  manured  wheat 
.  7.  Oats,  and  land  laid  out  with  grass  seeds. 

It 
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It  di£Fen  frocn  the  Norfolk  practice  in  substitatiogi 
for  turnips,  potatoes,  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  thinks 
preferable.  He  has  fattened  within  a  short  tinie 
bullocks  of  large  size  without  any  other  food  thaa 
oaten  straw  and  potatoes.  They  had  previously 
been  employed  in  work,  after  which  they  quickly 
got  into  high  condition.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  situation 
gives  him  great  advantages  of  manure.  The  land 
supplies  limestone,  the  sea  the  means  of  using  it,  as 
well  as  those  marine  substances  employed  for  ma* 
sure.  He  may  occasionally  also  procure  street 
dung  from  Cork  and  Dublin. 

Middleton,  situated  midway  between  Cork  and 
Youghall,  the  property  of  tbe  noble  lord  to  whom  it 
gives  title,  is  a  pretty  and  well  built  town.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  water  carriage,  by  means  of  a 
branch  of  the  estuary  surrounding  the  Great  island, 
and  stands  in  a  very  fair  and  fertile  country.  These 
circumsunces,  but  for  the  unfavourable  proximity 
of  Cork,  would  soon  render  it  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. It  is,  however,  advancing  under  the  aus- 
pices of  its  noble  proprietor,  who  has  a  large  estate 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  an  indulgent  and  li- 
beral landlord.  Near  Middleton  are  many  pleasant 
scats,  one  of  them  belonging  to  his  lordship,  an  old 
family  residence,  and  now  in  the  occupancy  of  his 
agent  Thomas  Poole,  Esq.  Near  this  is  a  farm  of 
4  L  consider- 
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•Considerable  size  on  the  same  estate,  cultivated  by 
Wr,  Welland  in  a  very  superior  style  of  husbandry. 
The  house  and.  faroi-yard,  which  is  not  yet  com- 
l^Ieatly  finished,  are  extremely  well  planned,  and  the 
general' disposition  and  management  of  the  land  al- 
together uifexceptionable.    Mr.  Wetland  is  an  Eng- 
Kshman,  and  the  example  of  such  an  improver  can- 
iiot  fail  of  being  as  useful  to  his  neighbours,  as  it  is 
to  be .  hoped  it  may  be  profitable  to  himself.    Mr. 
Welland  stancb  high  in  that  class  of  respectable 
yeomanry  so  much  wanted  in  diis  coantry,  and  the 
occasional  introduction  of  which  is  a  consideration 
worthy  of  the  great  landed  proprietors. 
'  •  A'  very  spirited  attempt  was  made  some  ycart 
kince  by  a  Cork  merchant  of  respectable  character, 
Marcus  Lynch,  Esq.  to  establiUi  the  woollen  manu- 
ikcture  here  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.    For 
,  this  purpose  a  very  large  building  was  erected  close 
to  the  to^n,  commodious  in  arrangement,  and  com- 
pleat  in   all   its  apparatus  and  appendages.    Mr. 
Lyiich  at  the  same  time  bbilt  a  very  neat  lodge  on 
a  small  farm  adjoining,  which  he  planted  and  dress- 
ed in  the  neatest  manner.     Whether,  however,  tlie 
scale  was  too  great  for  a  first  effort,  and  that  it  was 
lound  impracticable  to  procure  a  sufficient  number 
ef  expert  and  well  conducted  workmen,  or  other  uo« 
foreseen  difficulties  presented  tliemselves,  the  ua- 
'  '  '  ^  '  dertaking 
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dei:taking  wa«  bj  no  meaDs  equal  to  expectation%^ 
The  result  woul4  prob&bly  «bave  been  of  very  se- 
jnous.  consequence,  if  it  ha4  not  suited  tbe  views  o( 
g^overoment  to  convert  it  into  a  xni^jtary  station^ 
Mr.  Lynch  by  these  meanswas  fortunate  enough  tQ 
(lis^gage  himself  from  a  very  heavy  incumbrance 
tihe  expenditure  on  wluch  was  not  probably  lea# 
than  ^CsOjOOO. 

At  Middl^on  is  a  scbooL  of  classical  literatures 
endowed  in  1696  by  .Elizabeth  countess  of  Ork«' 
My.  The  management  is  vested  in  eight  trustee^  ' 
of  whom  six  are  elective,  tlie  bishop  of  Cork,  and  tb^ 
sovereign  of  Middleton  for  the  time  beings  consti^ 
tatiiig  the  two  others.  The  income  is  about  2Q0L 
per  anoup,  of  whifh^'  tlie  master  has  iOOl. — th^ 
usher  20L — writing-master  20L-— *50l.  in  exhib^* 
tioas.to  scholars  to  support  them  at  the  univeraty; 
^^  remainder  forms  a  fund  for  keeping  the  house 
in  reppir.  The  repHtatTon  of  this  school  has  been 
sometimes  very  high;  like  other  institutions  it  |b 
fluctuating,  and  at  present  not  in  a  very  flourishing 
aute. 

Casdemartyr,  four  miles  east  of  Middleton,  a  veqr 

'  neat  and  well  built  town,  is  more  rettiaHuble  for  tbfi 

respectability  than  the  number  of  i|jf..inhabilamt^ 

It  was  erected  into  a  cqrporatioto  19  *t663,  throng^ 

4  L2  the 
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the  interest  of  the  first  earl  of  Orrery^,  io  whom 
and  his  heirs  was  vested  the  power  of  nominadog 
to  the  principal  offices.     A   pretty  stream  flows 
dirough  the  town,  and  the  general  circumstances  of 
hs  situation  in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  coontfy 
render  it  a  convenient  and  agreeable  residence. 
But  its  principal  recommendation  is  the  proximity 
of  the  earl  of  Shannon^s  beautiful  demesne,  which 
IS  close  to  the  town,  though  screened  from  its  view 
by  a  rich  belt  of  plantation.     The  various  channi 
t>f  this  truly  noble  seat  are  greatly  heiglitened  by 
the  superior  style  of  its  keeping,  and  the  order  and 
degance  which  reign  through  every  department 
It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  calcareous  tract-, 
'that  runs  from  Cork  to  the  bay  of  YoughalL     The 
grounds,  though  comparatively  low,  are  diversified 
Vith  gentle  swellings,  in  which  lawn  and  woodVand 
are  judiciously  intermingled.     It  contains  a  prdfii- 
'sion  of  timber  of  every  variety,  in  age,  size,  and 
kind.     A  canal  of  great  extent,  spreading  in  some 
places  to  the  size  of  a  lake,  and  formed  with  so 
much  judgment,  as  to  appear  more  the  work  of  na- 
ture than  of  art,  encompasses  ^  considerable  part  of 
^llie  demesne.    The  approach  from  the  town  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful.    The  first  object,  that  presents  it- 
self, is  the  old  castle,  with  part  of  its  venerable  ap- 

pendages^ 

•,  Set  Smith*!  Hiftory  of  Coriu 
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pendages,  'covered  to  the  summit  with  ivy,  and  aar« 
rounded  by  lofty  trees.  This  appears  to  hav«  been 
a  large  building,  and  was  formerly  a  seat  oF  thit 
Fit2gerakis  seneschals  of  Imokilly.  Under  tlie 
castle,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  flows  a  btanch 
of  the  <»nal  from  a  very  neat  bridge,  whidi  sepa- 
rates the  lower  from  the  upper  canal.  Along  itf 
banks  is  a  gravel  walk  and  shrubbery,  dressed  in 
Ae  neatest  order.  On  tiie  right  is  a  high  sloping 
bank,  richly  covered  with  evergreens,  and  backed 
with  wood.  A  little  above  is  what  may  be  called 
the  upper  lake,  and  beyond  it  a  fine  view  of  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  demesne.  The  house  lies 
a  little  beyond  this  bridge,  upon  the  west  side  of 
the  castle,  an  irregular  buBding,  added  to  at  differ* 
ent  times,  and  constructed  more  with  a  view  to  ac- 
commodation than  ornament  If,  Iiowcver,  it  lias 
little  of  beauty  to  recommend  it  from  without,  few 
^dwellings  possess  more  of  comfort  and  convenience 
vithin.  The  dimng-room  is  vefy  spacious  and  ele- 
gant, and  the  drawing-room  altogether  superb.  It 
is  a  double  cube,  50  feet  long,  25  wide,  and  25 
high,  and,  from  the  drcumstance  of  having  two  firer 
•places  in  one  of  the  side  walk,  as  comfortable  as  it 
k  spacious.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  eluefly  along 
the  banks  of  the  lower  canal;  but  such  is  the  bappi- 
sess  of  arrangement  through  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
tensive 
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tcnaiTC  demesne,  that  it  may  be  all  coiisidereN]  a» 
^omkig  within  that  descrtptioa.  Aq  abundant  coo* 
^efiieiice  of  grarel  has  enabled  the  noble  proprie* 
tors  to  lay  out  a  great  variety  of  walks  and  ridei 
equally  conducive  to  health  aiid  entertainment.*  In 
addition  to  the  demesne,  his  lordship  has  a  noble 
park  at  some  distance  from  the  town  on  the  north 
^de,  consisting  of  i^bout  400  acres.  This  contains 
a  greater  \^ety  of  ground,  some  of  which  is  very 
))eautifaL  The  most  remarkable  part  is  a  di^p 
glen,  the  bottom  and  steep  sides  of  wbich  are  thickly 
vroodedy  and  adorned  with  some  of  the  largest  trees 
^n  the  kingdom. 

'^  The  whole  of  the  ground  in  bis  lordship's  haqds 
jamounts  to  1200  acres,  a  demesne  o{  immense  va«- 
lue,  when  it  is  considered,  that  a  very  laige  propior* 
tion  of  it  is  rich  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture,  and 
|hat  all,  which  is  not,  bears  a  crop  of  almost  iacalcu- 
Jable  worth  iu  this  country  ai  present,  timber. 
Qf  the  demesne,  properly  so  called^  and  con»sting 
of  800  acres,  60  to  80  are  generally  under  tillage^ 
80  to.  100  under  meadow,  200  in  wood,  water,  and 
pleasure  grounds,  and  the  remainder  in  pasture. 

His  lordship's  common  rotation  of  crops  beginf 
with  oats  on  the  lea,  followed  by  turnips,  or  pota- 
toes— third  crop,  wheat,  or  ba^ley-^-foufth^  oats, 
jivitb  grass-seeds^. after  wluch.  it  is.  suffered  to.re- 

oaain 
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fnifn  ff>r  some  years  in  meadow,  or  pftsture,  the 
extent  of  the  demesne  rendering  it  unneoessar5r  m 
continue  tillage  on  the  same  part  The  manures 
are,  dung,  lime,  and  composts  formed  with  one  or 
both  of  them.  Of  all  these  large  conections^  «p* 
afintially  made,  and  employed  in  the  process  of 
cropping  to  the  best  advantage.  The  continuance 
of  this  system  for  a  great  number  of  year*  lias 
greatly  increased  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soik 
Crops  of  all  kinds  are  in  consequence  very  abun^ 
idant,  subject  to  no  risque,  except  from  bad  sea^- 
sons,  or  an  occasional  excess  of  luxuriance. 

The  working  beasts  are  hordes  ^nd  bullocks^  the 
latter  employed  in  field  work,  ploughing,  and  cart-^ 
ing.  Tliey  are  harnessed  after  the  French  manner^ 
to  draw  by  the  head,  which  seems  to  be  a  mode  not 
ill  suited  to  the  peculiar  powei'5  of  the  aninml, 
diough  the  general  opinion  now  is  :!i  favour  of  the 
collar.  The  force  exerted  in  draught  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  those  muscles,  which 
enable  him  to  move  forward,  and  upon  ilje  weight 
of  his  body.  The  strength  of  his  head  rind  necfc 
may  be  useful  in  defence,  or  may  enable  him  to 
raise  a  heavy  weight,  but  does  not  seem  to-  be  the 
«eflt  of  that  vigour,  which  enables  him  to  drag  any 
thing  after  him.  In  this  case  the  shoulder  seernf 
to  be  the  mbSt  proper  and  Aatural  fulcrum  (or  st»- 
"   •'*  '  Uiaing 
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labing  the  pressure  of  the  draught,  and  overcoisiDg 
its  fesistance  with  most  ease  to  the  animal.  I  have 
seen  them  do  their  work  well  both  ways ;  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  creature  appeared  to  more  more 
freely  under  the  collar.  The  old  manner  of  yok- 
ing is  obviously  most  awkward  and  distressing. 
The  French  mode. of  working  bullocks  was  intro* 
duced  by  the  late  lord  Sliannon>  of  whose  agricul* 
tural  management  a  very  interesting  and  ample  ac- 
count ia  given  in  Young's  Tour. 

The  parky  besides  red  and  fallow  deer,  affords 
pasture  to  some  sheep,  young  cattle,  dry  stock,  and 
brood  mares.  It  is  also  an  asylum  of  ease  and 
plenty,  with  which  his  lordship's  humanity  repays 
the  past  labour  and  services  of  that  most  useful, 
most  valuable,  and  too  generally  most  oppressed 
servant  of  men,  the  horse.  Part  of  the  park  is  oc- 
casionally cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
and  improving  the  pasture. 

Lord  Shannpn  keeps  a  great  number  of  milch 
cows,  part  of  whose  produce  is  employed  in  rearing 
calvesw  The  Leicester  and  the  North  Devon,  tiie 
former  being  reckoned  the  best  milkers,  are  the  fa- 
vourite breeds*  I  anx  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
Devon  is  likely  to  become  more' productive  of  milk 
by  their  transplantation  to  Irish  pastcgre.  Lord 
Carbery,  who  breeds,  a  great  many  of  the  smaller 

kind. 
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kind)  finds  tliem  improving.     He  has  one  now,  that 
gives  eight  pottles  per  day,  and  several,  that  exceed  ' 
six.     There  is  also  at   Castlemartyr  a  large  and 
liaodsome  breed  of  polled  cows,   procured  some 
years  ago  from  the  late  marquis  of  Townshend. 

The  South  Down  sheep  have  been  lately  intro- 
duced a|  Castlemartyr,  and  appear  to  deserve  that 
high  character,  which  their  admirers  bestow  on 
them..  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  very  superior, 
and  was  last  year  successfully  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  fine  broad-cloth.  The  pasture  agrees 
well  with  them,  and  they  increase  as  rapidly  as  can 
bewiflhed. 

The  lariety  of  occupations  at'  snch  a  place,  as 
Castlemartyr,  necessarily  engages  a  great  number  of 
laboaners,  gardeners,  and  artificers.  This  is  one  of 
the  important  advantages  resulting  from  the  resi- 
dence of  a  great  proprietor,  and  no  where  more 
opeiative  than  with  the  earl  of  Shannon,  under 
whose  liberal  and  regular  system  of  management 
eveiy  subordinate  actor  enjoys  the  utmost  degree 
of  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Besides  the  common 
business  of  the  fiann,  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  give  constant  employment  to  great  num- 
bera  of  people,  as  well  as  a  very  high  degree  of 
healthful  entertainment  to  the  noble  proprietors  and 
tbeir  guests.  Ornamental  gardening  is  faere  culti- 
4  M  vated 
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vated  with  ardour  and  with  skill,  not  merely  as  aa 
appendage  to  greatness,  but  as  a  source  of  real  and 
rational  enjoyment.  Both  the  late  and  the  present 
noble  mistress  of  Oastlemartyr  are  highly  distiu- 
guished  for  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  cuUureof 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  and' flowers,  and  their 
green-houses  and  gardens  display  the  happiest  spe- 
cimens of  their  skill. 

And  here  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  a  short  digres- 
sion on  horticulture,  or  gardening,  one  of  the  first 
practical  arts  of  cukivatedsociety,  a  perpetual  source 
of  innocent  gratification,  and  the  most  refined  and 
elegant  of  all  rural  occupations.     Of  this  there  are 
three  branches,  one  principally  directed  to  use  in  the 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  others  orna- 
mental, and  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  plea* 
sure-grounds,  or  the  culture  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plants.  The  progress  of  tliis  delightful  art  advances 
with  the  improving  state  of  polished  society,  and  in 
general  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  test  of  the  de- 
grees of  its  advancement'  To  tlie  incipient  efforts  of 
the  rude  cultivator  of  the  soil  it  is  altogether  un- 
known ;  by  the  half-informed  squire  it  is  neglected 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  chace.  As  the  former  begins 
to  improve  in  condition,  the  neater  occupations  of  a 
little  garden  come  t6  engage  his  attention,  and,  as 
the  manners  of  the  latter  refine,  the  more  bois- 
terous 
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terotts  pleasures*  of  the  field  gradually  abate  their 
relish.  His  farm  and  bis  garden  afford  gratifications 
less  ardent  in  degree,  but  more  satisfactory  in  sub- 
stance. They  are  accompanied  by  no  agitation, 
and  succeeded  by  no  lassitude.  They  are,  at  least, 
equally  conducive  to  health,  and-  it  is  no  mean  part 
of  their  superiority,  that  they  leave  to  their  pursuer 
the  pleasing  refiection  of  having  been  usefully  em- 
ployed. But  society  must  have  made  considerable 
approach  to  refinement,  before  these  more  rational 
pursuits  are  able  to  supersede  the  ardour  of  less 
placid  recreations.  In  the  state,  from  which  this 
country  is  now  emerging,  the  days  of  youth  were 
consigned  to  rural  sports^  those  of  age  to  the  hospi- 
table board.  Culture  of  every  kind  was  a  subordi- 
nate ponsideration,  not  altogether  neglected,  because 
necessary  to  the  comforts  of  life,  but  seldom  consi- 
dered as  a  source  of  real  enjoyment.  Among  the 
gentry,  however,  of  former  days  the  business  of  the 
productive  'garden  was  frequently  well  managed. 
The  situations  in  general  were  very  appropriate,  and, 
as  the  proximity  of  such  gardens  was  considered 
rather  as  a  beauty  than  a  blemish,  the  shade  and 
4  M  2  shelter 


4>  The  tportt  of  Um  field  are  to  congvniml  lo  man,  one  of  whose 
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shelter^  which  protected  the  house,  lent  its  friendly 
aid  to  the  plants  and  fruits.  Looking  more  to 
comfort  than  shew,  they  considered  that  site  to  he 
the  best,  which  was  the  least  exposed,  and  made  it 
still  warmer  by  a  close  belt  of  surrounding  planta- 
tion. It  is  to  this*  circumstance;  I  tiplieve,  we  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  ascribe  the  superior  productive- 
ness of  the  old  fiuit  garden,  though  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt,  that  the  seasons  for  the  last  twen^  or  thirty 
years  have  been  peculiarly  unfavourable.  The 
great  improvements  by  means  of  glass,  as  well  as 
the  culture  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants  in  green 
houses,  are  in  this  ciountry  of  riecent  date.  In  most 
of  the  great  demesnes  this  art  is  now  brought  to 
high  perfection,  an^y  instead  of  being  left  to  amuse 
and  employ  the  gardener,  contributes  in  no  immate- 
rial degree  to  the  entertainment  of  the  possessors. 
Thus  human  industry  supplies  the  deficiencies  of 
$ituation,  teaches  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  solar 
regions  to  thrive  in  climates  not  their  own,  and 
derives  a  proud  delight  from  that  happy  ingenuity, 
which  so  successfully  inverts  the  order  of  nature 
without  violating  it    Even  in  less  elevated  aiti»a<- 

tions 

*  I  kttowy  at  katt,  ontfiMUuwe  of  tn  old*ftabioiied  gmriao  reUiohi^ 
HsfBittlitf.  At  RidilMitoiro  Mtr  OogbnikUty,  Uift seat  of  Jaipar 
iMomt  Eiq«  peaoheaaitt  itiM  abuadaiiioii  the  opMi  wall.  ThiaaitQati«i 
if  precifdy, at  abort dncribed.  ''I  bava  k^wever  knowB  then  to  Mi 
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tions  these  pleasing  pursaits  ai:e  often  found  to 
engage  attention,  and  it  affords  a  very  gratifying 
picture  of  improving  manners.  Among  the  advan- 
tages, arising  from  the  prevalence  of  such  a  taste, 
we  liave  great  pleasure  in  numbering  a  very  im- 
portant accession  to  the  enjoyments  of  that  sex,  on 
whom  the  happiness  of  man  so  much  depends,  am) 
to  whose  more  limited  range  of  external  recreation 
be  should  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
contributing.  Besides  its  tendency  to  preserre  the 
health  of  constitutions  naturally  delicate,  and" 
frequently  impaired  by  domestic  confinement^ 
pursuits  of  this  nature  seem  adapted  to  their  talents, 
and  congenial  to  their  miods.  The  flotver  garden 
bas  long  been  considered  as  falling  more  peculiariy 
within  the  province  of  the  fiur,  who  not  only  take 
great  delif^t  in  the  management,  but  seem  qualified 
to  attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  art. 
In  the  nice  arrangement  of  plants  and  flowers 
their  taste  has  full  opportunity  of  displaying  its 
elegancy  and  the  nurture  of  the  more  delicate 
kinds  seems  well  suited  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
maternal  bosom.  Among  the  many  situations,  in 
fnhich  the  female  character  appears  engaging  and 
amiable,  though  there  are  many  of  more  import- 
ance, there  are  few,  which  afford  better  opportuni- 
tiea  of  giving  and  receiving  a  tranquil  and  rational 
pleasure. 
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In  the  most  refined  as  well  as  the  happiest  days 
of  Rome,  which  appear  to  have  beeD  under  tl)e 
reigns  of  ^ome  of  the  early  emperors,  ornamental 
gardening  constituted  one  of  the  priocipal  amuse- 
ments of  the  rich  and  the  great.  Their  villas  arc 
represented  as  in  the  highest*  state  of  elegant 
improvement,  and  the  pleasures  derived  from  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  elegance  of  the  va- 
rious ornaments  of  sculpture  and  edifice,  are  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  several  of  their  more  fii- 
miliar  compositions.  In  the  article  of  climate  they 
possessed  great  advantages  over  our  northern  lati- 
tude, which  forbids  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
many  of  their  more  beautiful  trees  and  plants,  and 
testricts  the  enjoyment  of  nature^s  bounties  to  a 
much  smaller  portion  of  the  year.  England,  bow- 
ever,  bos  made  great  advances  in  this  delightful  art, 
and  is  considered  to  have  carried  it  to  the  highest 
degree  of  modem  perfection.  It  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  much  ingenious  composition,  and  has 
afforded  a  very  agreeable*  theme  for  one  of  the 
most  elegant '  among  our  later  poets.  Though 
the  highest  degree  of  gratification  be  attainable 
only  by  persons  of  large  fortune,  an  inferior  and 
not  inconsiderable  portion  is  within  the  reach  of 

moderate 

*  The  English  GrnxdcDy  by  Mtson. 
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moderate  ability.  Without  any  inordinate  mea* 
sure  of  cost,  much  of  the  useful  and  some  of  the 
ornatnental  may  be  attained. 

In  the  pursuit  of  most  pleasures  expenc^is  too 
little  regarded ;  here  it  s)sems  to  be  overrated. 
The  cheapest  purchase  too  is  that,  whose  power  of 
pleasing  is  most  permanent,  and  which  brings  with 
it  the  fewest  collateral  expences.  A  gentleman, 
who  thinks  little  of  giving  «f  100  for  a  hunter,  will 
staitle  at  the  idea  of  expending  such  a  sum  on  a 
grapery  or  green-house.  Yet,  one  can  last  but 
a  short  time,  and  jnay  become  worthless  in  tlie 
course  of  a  few  months ;  the  other,  vvitli  a  moderate 
degree  of  care,  will  continue  to  amuse  him  during 
his  life.  If,  therefore,  the  desire  of  obtaining  the 
latter  were  equally  ardent,  there  seems  no  reason- 
able cause  for  being  deterred  by  the  expence. 

Houses  for  the  production  of  fruit  may  be  ren- 
dered very  unexpensive  by  a  liule  change  in  tha 
usual  plan.  They  should  have  no  glass  but  in  tlie 
roofs ;  upright  sashes  are  altogether  unnecessary.  A 
house  of  this  construction  will  produce  plenty  of 
grapes  and  peaches  without  any  aid  from  fire.  One 
of  forty  feet  long,  ten  wide,  the  front  wall  four  or 
five  feet  high,  the  back  wall  nine  or  ten,  will  suffice 

for 
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for  the  supply  of  a  large  fiamily.  It  should  have 
two  peacb  trees  on  the  back  wall,  with  opes  at  bot- 
tom for  tbe  roots  to  pass  through  into  a  bank  of  rich 
mould  behind  the  bouse.  Taking  off  the  glasses 
in  the  winter  will  improve  both  kinds  of  fruit 
Where  pine  apples  are  raised  and  succession  houses 
required,  more  buildings  and  flues  will  be  necessary. 
Samuel  Townsend  Esq.  of  Whitehall,  is  a  great 
proficient  in  this  style  of  gardening.  When  hounds 
became  a  subject  of  heavy  taxation,  he  wisely  ex« 
changed  the  pleasures  of  the  chace  for  those  of  the 
garden.  .This  he  superintends  himself  with  care 
as  well  as  con  amore^  and  for,  I  believe^  a  smaller 
expense  than  thi&t  of  dogs,  hunters,  and  their  ap« 
pendages,  finds  a  constant  source  of  very  substan* 
tial  gratification.  His  grapes  in  particular  exceed 
any  I  have  seen  both  in  size  and  flavour.  Houses 
on  a  like  simple  and  unexpensive  plan  will  an- 
swer for  green  houses  to  those,  who  find  it  necessary 
to  consult  economy  in  their  pleasures.  I  have  often 
wondered,  that  the  gardeners  have  never  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the.  improvement  and  increase  of  fruits 
by  glass.  The  demand  of  the  market,  where  the 
nicer  kinds  sell  very  high,  is  sufficiently  encou- 
raging, and  a  house,  like  that  I  have  mentioned, 
might  be  built  for  40  or  50  guineas.     I  think  it 

would 
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would  make  a  return  of  1 5  or  20  pounds  per  annum 
clear  profit 

The  district  under  consideration  affords  little  in 
the  way  of  natural  curiosiues,  besides  subterraneous 
streams,  and  calcareous  '^dttoes.  All  limestone 
tracts  afford  these  more  or  less,  and  Imokilly  has 
many  of  both,  the  former  being  more  than  com- 
monly numerous. 


^ir  .  GBArPTfiH 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MC7SKERRY  AND   EARR^TTS. 


SECTION  I. 


General  rlccminf. 


THESE  baronies,  jomed  by  a  very  imgolar  bono- 
daxy,  are  so  much  intermixed,  as  well  as  so  similar 
in  general  circmnstances,  that  it  will  be  most  sui- 
table U>  the  present  purpose,  notii(itbstanding  tlieir 
extent,  to  consider  them  as  forming  one  district 
Both  of  them  contain,  with  some  good  land,  a  small 
part  of  which  is  limestone,  a  large  portion  of  coarse 
moorland  and  mountain.  They  have  many  small 
and  rapid  rivers,  one  only  of  considerable  size,  the 
Lee^  which  passes  tbrougli  -Iboth.    From  north  to 

south 
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south  their  extent  i$  nearly  the  same ;  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  east  and  west,  Muskerry  is  greatly  superior. 
This  barony,  the  largest  except  Carbery,  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  known  by  die  names  of  East  and 
West  Muskerry,  for  the  convenience  of  civil  regu*- 
lation.  It  joins  Carbery  and  Kinalmeaky  on  the 
south,  the  county  of  Kerry  on  the  west,  and  Du- 
faallow  on  the  north.  Barretts,  combining  with  it 
on  the  east^  ^reaches  to  Fermoy  on  the  north,  its 
other  boundaries  being  Barrymore,  Cork  Liberties, 
and  Kinalea.  In  this  district,  as  in  many  others, 
nature,  more  kind  to  the  eastern  side,  has  encum-  • 
bered  the  western  parts  with  rock,  bog,  and  moun- 
tain. This  is  particularly  observable  along  the  con- 
fines of  Kerry,  where  the  lands  are  rude,  rugged,  and 
stony  in  the  extreme,  with  a  very  scanty  intermix- 
ture of  any  thing  fair  or  fertile  to  relieve  th^  eye 
amidst  such  a  dreary  waste.  The  mountains,  though 
sometimes  high,  generally  want  grandeur,  and  the 

intermediate    hollows    are    seldom    marked    with 

*  _ 

striking  or  romantic  scenery.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Macromp  the  banks  of  the  Lee  and  the  Suilane, 
which  unite  their  streams  a  little  below  the  town, 
aBbrd  some  picturesque  views,  that  derive  occasionad 

strength  of  effect  from  the  occurrence  of  ruined 

castles  and  scattered  woods ;  and  a  little  higher  up, 

4N  2  the 
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the  lakes  of  Goagane  Barra,  and  Inchigeelah,  still 
present  many  objects  of  attraction  to  the  admirers  of 
nature^s  wilder  woils.  The  former  of  these  takes 
its  name  from  St  Finbar,  founder  of  the  cathedral 
of  Cork,  a  saint  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Romish 
calendar.  It  is  a  very  small  lake  inclosing  a  little 
island  or  peninsula,  on  which  the  ruins  of  St.  Fin- 
bar's  religious  establishments  still  i;eDiain.  Solitary 
devotion  could  not  possibly  have  selec^jdd  a  more 
appropriate  abode.*  Fromthe  base  of  a  very  steep 
and  rocky  mountain  suddenly  bursts  forth  a  most  co- 
pious springy  the  waters  of  which,  tlirown.  hack  by  a 
ru^ed  eminence  at  a  little  distance  finooi'  their 
source,  form  the  lake.  This  celebrated  fooniain  is  the 
head  of  the  river  Lee*  A  little  further  to  the  c^Kt,  it 
flows  into  the  large  lake  of  Inchigeelah,  of  wliich, 
but  for  this  interruption,  it  mig^t  properly  be  said 
to  constitute  a  part  The  valley,  in  which  it  standi 
is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  mountaifla  of 
rude  gmndeur  and  considerable  altitude,  the  steq^ 
and  locky.  sides  of  whioh  exhibit-  many  varieties  of 

cataract 

*  Smilh,  In  hit  History  of  Cork,  hat  given  m.  kmg  detcription  of 
GMione  Barm,  taktn,  as  he  says,  froin  aenud  vfev,  bnt-as  wtoiMMu 
as  to  imluee  a  belief^  that  h«  bad  nevar  aeea  iu  He  maluw  the  lalsa 
consist  of  SOO  acres,  an  error,  wl&ich  mi^t  be  ascribed  tu  the  prin- 
tai's  additMHi  of  the  two^  cy^ers^  if  it  bad  sot  been  Moompavsd 
with  other  mtofeprcieotations.  Inchigeelah  may  coDtaiu  this  nam- 
ber ;  but  Oougane  Barra  is  altogether  diminutive.  The  error  is  cor< 
raflbed  by  his  ovq  map,  where  it  is  i|di  even  m^ed  as  a  iakt . 


/  ■ 
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cataract  and  water&U.     lachigeeluh  lake  from  the 
great  disproportion   of   its  breadth  to   its   length, 
which  extends  near  three  miles,  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  broad  river,    sometimes  narrowing 
and  sometimes  expanding  its  channel.     The  na- 
tive beauty  of  these  lakes  has  been  much  impaired 
by  the  loss  of  their  timber,  which  even  the  solitary 
remoteness  of  their  situation  has  not  been  able  to 
pveserve  from  the  .liand  of  the  destroyer.     Thirty 
years  ago   they  might  have  almost  vied,  upon  a.^ 
smaller  scale,   with  the  rich   scenery  of  Killarney 
itself.   '  Besides  the  woodlands,   which  skirted  the 
)ak^,  the  little  islands,  of  which  Inchigeelah  has 
several^  were  tiien  adorped  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Of  all  this  variety   of  sylvan  decoration   scarce  a 
vestige  is  now  remaining.      Notwithstanding  the 
rade  and  sequestered  nature  of  the  situation,  there 
are  ^any  inhabkants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gou- 
game  Barra,  one  cause  of  which  may  be  the  great 
concourse  of  people  annually  assembling  to  batlie 
in  die  sacred  waters,  and  oflfer  up  their  vows  to  the 
titular  saints    'The  very  wildness  of  the  scene,  fa- 
vourable  to   impressions   of   religious   veneration, 
poobaUy  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  tliese  holy  rites.    To  this  may  be  added 
the  remoteness  of  the  place,  rendering  a  pilgrimage 
to  such  scenes  an  act  in  itself  of  no  ordinary  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  nterit.  Qn  the  days  of  visitation,  which 
are  in  sammer,  partly  from  devotion  and  partly 
from  curiosity  and  ot')er  motrveB^  tlie  mukititde  of 
booths,  tents,  and  people,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  great  fair.  Meetings  of  this  kind  are  rather  dis- 
coantena\iced  at  present  by  the  Catholic  clergy, 
but  the  superior  sanctity  of  St:  Finbar  still  main- 
tains its  high  reputation. 

The  places,  which  nature  seems  to  have  pecoii- 
arly  choseA  for  the  growth  of  trees,  as  £sr  as  can 
be  collected  from  present  vestigesy  were  the  sides 
of  hills,  glens,  and  dells  of  every  kind,  and  those 
low  flats  subsequently  converted  Into  turf-bogs. 
The  more  elevated  tracts  of  mountain  and  inoor- 
land  appear  to  have  had  little  oCher  covering  thao 
heath.  Whether  the  rich  extent  of  our  calcareoua 
tracts  was  primarily  covered  with  sylvan  vesture,  is 
matter  of  more  uncertainty.  That  they  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  it  admits  no  doubt;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  competency  is  by  no  means  suf*- 
Acient  to  establish  the  fact.  Partial  as  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  all  countries  to  the  production 
of  timber,  instances  are  every  where  found  of  her 
leaving  many  fertile  and  spacious  tracts  unencam- 
bered  with  wood.  America,  whose  natural  state 
has  been  latest  known,  abundantly  exemplifies  the 
observation^  and  there  is  reason  to  believe^  that 

Ireland 
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Ireland  was  not  dissimilar.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  of  our  fertile  and  extensive 
talleys,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  tiiat  ail  otiier 
places  of  favourable  situation  were  once  cro\^iied 
with  trees.  Detached  portions,  of  these  nati^ 
woods  still  remain  in  thn,  as  in  other  districts,  aixi 
a  litde  attention  would  easily  have  preserved 
much  more,.  To  its  pristine  abundance  we  ikre 
jottified  perhaps  in  ascribing  its  present  scarcity. 
They,  who  had  more  than  enough  for  themsdvie^ 
never  contemplated  the  wants  of  their  posterity. 
But,  though  native  timber  is  in  most  places  dimi- 
nishing,  the  present  race  of  gentlemen  must  be 
allowed  the  merit  of  planting  much  more  largely 
than  their  predecessors.  All  demesnes  exiiibtt 
some,  those  of  the  more  wealthy  a  considerable 
eictent  of  flourishing  plantation. 

A  singular  and  uncommon  circumstance^  not  un- 
deserving   the   notice    of  the    curious  naturalist, 
occurs  in  this  district.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
Lee,  in  the  parish  of  Magoumy,  are  several  small 
circular  hollows,  in  shape  resembling  a  bowl^sh, 
and  as  regularly  formed.    The  depth  at  the  centre 
may  be  about  ten   or  twelve  feet,  the  diameter  of 
the  ope  about  twenty.     In   winter,  and  after  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  water  sometimes  lodges  in  them,  but 
in  general  they  are  diy.    The  regularity  of  their 

form 
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.  Ibrm  bespeaks  the  hand  of  art,  but  they  are  in 
reality  the  work.of  naturei  though  in  what  manner 
produced  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Their  sttaatioT) 
is  rather  on  low  than  high  ground,  nor  as  there  any 

.appearance  of  burnt  matter  about  them  to  support 
theix  claim  to  volcanic  origin.     Besides,  ^e  €^ee- 

.tjou  of  a  crater  wodd  necessarily  eause  an^lers- 
tion  round  the  mouthy  and  the  margin  of  these  is 
on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  field.    Tbey  seem 

^to  be  rather  the  result  of  depression,  occasioned  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  supporting  base.  Such  ap- 
pearances  in  limestone.  land  would  create  less  sur- 
prise from  tlie  frequency  of  cavities  in  calcareous 
rock..  These  are  situated  in  a  coarse  aiig-iJIaceous 
soil,  which  is  always  observed  to  rest  upon  a  firm 
and  solid  basis.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nver 
Bandon,  near  Moragb,  I  have  noticed  hollows  of 
similar  form  but  much  greater  extent,  which  are 
always  filled  with  water,  though  in  a  deep  gtavelly 
soil.  Many  of  the  smaller  lakes  in  this  coun^ 
are  of  the  same  shape,  and  have  probably  originated 
from  the  same  natural  cause. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  2. 


Muskerry  and  Barretts. 


Modes  of  THkige,  «€. 


FOR  the  foliowing  account  of  the  soil  and  hus- 
bandry of  Muskerry  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rer. 
Edward  Kenney,  for  many  years  the  resident  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish  of  Moviddy,  a  gentlemaa 
singularly  distinguished  by  an  exemplary  display 
of  all  the  virtues,  tliat  adorn  the  clerical  character. 
I  am  aware  that,  in  speaking  thus,  I  may  hurt  that 
delicacy,  which  rather  shuns  than  seek^  applauie. 
To  all,  that  know  him,  my  silence  would  appear 
much  more  inexcusable. 

*•  The  eastern  part  of  the  barony  of  Muskerry 
consists  of  long  ranges  of  high  and  broad  hills, 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,   be- 
tween which  lie  two  vales  in   the  same  direction. 
A  o  Through 
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Through  the  northern  of  these  runs  the  river  Lee, 
eastward  towards  Cork ;  through  the  southern  the 
river  Bride  takes  its  course,  falling  into  the  Leo 
five  miles  above  that  city.  The  hills  are  all  arable, 
but  the  soil  is  in  general  shallow,  and  in  oaost 
places  intermixed  with  small  stones.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  southern  vale  there  is  a  range  of  lime- 
stone, which  reaches  to  Castlemore,  eleven  miles 
west  of  Cork.  There  it  sinks,*  and  at  a  distance  of 
six  miles  to  the  westward  rises  again  in  a  large  and 
deep  turf-bog,  where  it  fornis  a  sort  of  island  of  about 
five  hundred  acres.  Two  miles  beyond  this  in  the 
same  direction  it  re-appears,  biit  in  a  much  smaller 
body,  ^fter  which  it  is  not  found  in  a  western 
course  nearer  tlian  Glanerogh,  on  the  river  Ken- 
mare,  the  position  of  which  seems  to  accord  with 
the  line  of  this.  In  the  western  part  of  Muskerr^- 
the  hills  do  not  run  so  regularly  parallel  as  in  the 
eastern. 

This 


•  Hioiigh  tb€  K-«ppc«raDce  of  limeitone  id  the  same  line  of  vesteni 
direction  may  induce  a  belief,  that  the  vein  is  coDtiouous,  I  am  of 
opinion  (hat  they  are  distinct  and  separate  strata.  What  the  lime- 
stone of  this  county  rests  upon,  is  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  probably 
on  some  primary  ropks  of  granite,  shislus,  or  grit  i  but  1  know  ao  tn> 
stance  of  the  latter  being  incumbent  on  limestone.  -  The  limntoae 
«r  Blarney  bas  no  corresponding  re-appearanoe  either  to  the  east  or 
IvciL  lliat  of  Carigaline,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  soathem 
Imokilly  rein,  sinks  near  Carigaline  bridge,  and  never  re-appears  to 
the  westwaxd,  though  thera  is  a  vciy  long  line  of  Talley  in  that  di- 

fCCttOB. 
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This  barony  has  been  greatly  improved  within 
the  last  forty  years.     At  the  comtnencement  of 
that  period  there  was  scarcely  a  road  in  this  barony^ 
on  which  a  wheel  carriage  could  pass  with  safety. 
The  farmers,  in  general,  had  no  other  carriage  than 
a  sliding  car.     More  frequently  they  carried  lime- 
stone, hay,  &c.  on  horses  backs,  packed  upon  side 
frames  of  forked  sticks.     There  being  now  good 
roads  in  all  directions,  wheel  carriages  are  univer- 
sally used.     Lime  is  an  approved  manure  for  all 
the  lands  of  Muskerry:     The  drawing  of  limestone 
to  their  farms  is  therefore  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant occupations.     They  pay  for  the   stone  raised. 
at  the  quarries  from  3d.   to  4d.  per  barrel  (half  the 
wheat  quarter)  and  bum  it  in  standing  kilns  with 
turf  or  furze.     Such  lime  generally  sells  at  the 
kiln  from  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  8d.  per  barrel.     Forty  bar- 
rels are  esteemed  a  good  manuring  for  an  acre,* 
Lime  is  also  burned  at  the  quarries  in  running 
kilns ;  but,  as  in  this  case  the  stones  are  broken  small, 
and  mixed  with  coal  ashes,  the  produce  of  slaked 
lime  is  one-third  less  than  from  the  standing  kUn. 
Sixty  barrels  of  this  lime  are  therefore  the  propor- 
tion for  manuring  an  acre.     Farming  for  profit  on 
the  plan  of  a  rot^ion  of  crops  is  not  practised  in 

4  0  2  this 

•  K.  B.  Tin  EngUih  acre  is  always  meant,  where  the  contrary  it 
Mifpecifted. 
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this  iuurony.  TfaougU  the  commoa'  s^teos  of 
Irish  husbajidry  is  geoarally  followedi  soDie  alte- 
rations iu  tb6  execution  have  lately  taken  place. 
Spring  .as  well  as  winter  crops  are  usually  sown 
lender  the  plough,  but  with  a  much  lighter  cover- 
ing of  earUi  than  was  formerly  gittn.  The  farmers 
execute  af  1  their  works  earlier  in  the  year.'  The 
beds,  ia  which  they  set  potatoes,  are  narrower, 
and  the  trenches  wider  th^n  in  the  old  practice. 
Grounds  are  laid  down  by  the  more  opulent  far- 
mers with  hay-seed9,  and  Sallows  discontinued.  The 
course  of  husbandry  most  generally  approved  is  to 
Uy  out  lime  in  the  aqtumn  upon  the  ground  to 
be  broken  up,  commonly  that,  which  has  been 
longest  out  of  cultivation,  and  is  most  coarse  and 
mossy ;  to  plough  it  as  early  in  the  winter  as  conve- 
nience will  admit;  to  manure  it  with  dung  or  earth, 
and  set  potatoes  in  it  in  beds;  to  follow  the  potatoe 
crop  with  wheal  or  here,  and  thia  with  baiiey,  or 
oats  and  grass  seeds.  More  frequently,  however, 
earth  is  substituted  for  lime  ott  the  old  lea,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  lime  applied  to  one  of  the  cotd 
crops. 

Hemp,  rape,  and  rye,  are  not  cultivated  in  this 
district,  and  I  may  almost  add  flax,  of  which  do 
more  than  a  small  patch  is  any  where  seen.  Clover 
is  little  cultivated}  tamips  not  at  alL    &>gs  make 

apart 
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apart  of  even  the  poorest  inan^s  wealth,  and  poiri«- 
'try  are  reared  in  most  lK>use8  for  the  snpply  of  the 
country  and  the  Cork  market. 

The  population  of  the  country  experiences  a 
rapid  increase.  Marriages  are  contracted  very 
early  in  life,  at  no  man  distrusts  his  ability  to  sup* 
port  a  fiimily  by  his  labour.  Potatoes  constitute. 
the  staple  of  their  subsistence  tliroughout  the  year. 
The  sort  most  cultivated  is  not  only  productive,  but 
contiDues  fit  for  use  till  those  of  the  succeeding 
year  come  to  perfection. 

An  average  of  the  price  of  labour  in  a  districit 
so  extensive  is  difficult  to  be  formed.  Labour  has 
always  borne  different  prices  in  different  parts  of 
the  barony.  It  has,  hov^ever,  increased  consider- 
bly  in  value  witlun  the  last  thirty  years,  probably 
sA>out  one-third.  The  st^e  of  lands  so  various  in 
quality  and  situation,  renders  it  equally  difficult  to 
form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  their  avemge  va- 
lue. 

The  people  are  comfortably  clotlied,  partly  in 
woollens  of  their  own  manufacture.  Great  numbers 
of  them  are  still  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

There  is  no  manufacture  established  in  this  dis- 
trict Worsted  is  spun  in  some  of  it  for  the  clo- 
sers of  Coik  and  Bandon. 

Women 


\ 
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Women  assist  in  some  parts  of  field  labour,  as 
haymaking,  binding  corn,  picking  stones,  helping 
to  plant  potatoes  for  their  own  families,  and  dig- 
ging what  are  wanting  of  them  for  the  day's  use. 

One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  in  the  manage- 
merft  of  gentlemen  farmers  is  the  stall-feeding  of 
beasts,  a  practice  as  yet  untried  by,  and  indeed' 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  husbandn^an. 
"Horned  cattle  have  been  fattened  b}'  one  with 
boiled  potatoes  ;*  others  give  them  raw,  washed 
clean,  and  cut.  The  cattle  are  kept  constantly  in 
bouse,  well  rubbed,  and  provided  with  clean 
beds.  A  little  ha}-  is  given,  but  they  are  allowed 
uo  water.  I  understand  that  this  practice  succeeded 
well  last  winter,  giving  a  good  profit  to  \he  feeder. 

I  have  for  many  years  fattened  sheep  on  raw  po- 
tatoes, which  I  neither  wash  nor  cut,  perceiidng 
that  the  sheep  scoop  them,  rejecting  the  skin.  Tbej 
acre  turned  out  every  day  for  some  hours,  though  on 
a  bare  field,  and  are  kept  in  house  every  night, 
having  hay  in  a  rack  boarded  at  bottom,  and  po- 
tatoes under  it." 

This  13  an  admirable  mode  of  managing  sheep. 
I  have  followed  it  for  some  years  with  great  success. 

Besides 


*  I  have  known  other  insUnces  of  the  use  of  boiled  poUtoes.  But, 
though  prepared  by  steam  and  with  little  waste  of  fuel,  the  practice 
has  been  attended  with  too  much  trouble  to  be  very  lasting. 
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Beside^  adding  considerably  to  the  dunghill,  it  will 
remove  that  common  cause  of  complaint  on  several 
demesnes,  that  they  cannot  supply  good  mutton  in 
spring.  The  quality  of  some  grounds  is  so  excel- 
lent, that  sheep  will  thrive  on  them  in  all  seasons,  ex- 
cept  the  weather  be  peculiarly  severe-  But  with 
many  others  thd  case  is  far  different.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  sets  weatlier  and  soil  at  defiance, 
and  either  makes  or  keeps  them  fat  at  all  seasons. 
Rape  and  turnips  maj'  be  substituted  for  potatoes 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  feeder  * 
Mr.  Kenncy's  process  in  bringing  old  lea  into 
tillage  is,  as  follows : 

*'  With  a  turn-wrist  plough  1  have  my  oldest 
^rass  iield  ploughed  ;  on  it  I  make  my  compost  of 
dung  and  earth.  In  February,  after  a  thaw  or  rain, 
I  cross-plough  or  turn  it  It  is  then  well  broken 
with  a  heavy  harrow,  at  which  time  all  the  grassy 
sods  are  converted  into  manure.  At  the  time  of 
^tting  potatoes,  the  compost  manure  is  spread  on 
the  surface  of  that  p^rt  of  the  field,  where  the  beds 

are 


♦  Stall-feeding  of  sheep  is,  I  believe,  a  very  uncommou  practice. 
They  will  Ibrive  no  doulit  on  food  of  the  above  kind  witin)Ut  housing. 
Vol  probably  in  a  much  inferior  degree,  particularly  in  very  wet  sea- 
•OM,  which  render  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in  prime  condition  under 
any  advauuge  of  mere  feeding.  It  is  easy  to  conceiverwbat  difference  i 
a  poor  animal  must  feel  between  a  nightly  exposure  to  the  winters', 
wted  and  i«sn,  and  the  comfort  of  a  dry  lodging. 
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are  marked  out.  These  are  four  feet  wide;  the 
irenches,  in  which  the  earth  is  raised  with  the  plough, 
two.  The  potatoes  used  for  seed  are  of  a  size  fit 
for  market,  cut  with  the  knife  into  proper  sets. 
These  are  either  laid  on  the  bed,  or  dropped  into 
cipenings  made  with  the  spade.  The  remainder  of 
the  process  goes  on  according  to  the  common  mode 
until  the  time  of  getting  out  the  potatoes,  which 
is  performed  with  the  plough.  The  ends  of  the 
beds^  inconveniently  situated  for  ploughing  out,  are 
previously  dug  with  spades,  and  the  stalks  cleared 
away  from  the  beds.  Twelve  labourers  with  spades 
are  provided,  each  attended  by  an  active  picker. 
The  bed  to  be  cleared  is  measured  into  six  equal 
portions,  one  of  which  is  allotted  to  each  pair  of 
labourers.  A  common  plough^  so  set  as  to  pene- 
trate to  the  deepest  potatoe,  makes  a  cut  along 
one  side  of  the  bed.  The  pickers  of  the  first  pair 
of  labourers  follow  the  plough  quickly,  and,  hav- 
ing collected  such  potatoes  as  appeared,  return  to 
the  labourers,  who  are  by  this  time  at  work  back  to 
back,  each  beginning  at  an  extremity  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  bed  allotted  to  them.  As  the  plough 
proceeds,  thp  other  labourers  and  pickers  go  to 
work  in  the  same  manner.  The  plough  returoiog 
cuts  off  a  slice  at  the  opposite  sid^,  which  under- 
goes a  similar  course   of  treatment.     The    only 

danger 
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danger  of  burying  any  of  the   potatoes  is  in  the 
cutting  of  the  first  slice  at  the  sides  of  the  beds, 
which  are  there  often   overgrown  with  weeds.     It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  spademen  par- 
ticularly attentive    to.  that    part  of   the    process. 
When  one  bed  is  ploughed  out,  or,  rather  indeed, 
before    for  the  purpose   of  giving  room  to  the 
workmen,  the  plough  proceeds  to  a  neighbouring 
bed,  to  which  the  labourers  and  pickers  pass  over 
still  preserving  the  same  intervals.      When  the  last 
cut,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  bed,  is  made,  the 
pair  of  labourers  work  side  by  side,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  earth  on  the  middle  of  the  bed.     During 
the  entire  of  the  operation  they  must  be  careful  to 
throw  the  earth  before  them,  not  at  either  side, 
as  by  titts  means  the  whole  manured  earth  is  equally 
distributed  over  all  tlie  field.  A  plough  thus  attended 
fvill  accomplish  an  acre  and  quarter  in  a  day,  evea 
where  the  crop  is  abundant.     After  this  t\\e  field  is 
pkNiglied  with  a  turnwrist  plough  attended  by  pickers 
to  coUeot  what  might  have  been  left  behind.     It  is 
then    harrowed  with  an  iron-ptnM   banrow  iQcice 
across  the  beds,  af^  wbich  the  fi^ld  is  sowed  wish 
wheat  steeped  for  forty^eight  hours  ki  pickle  sttong 
enough  to  float  an  egg.    The  iron  harrow  with  ks 
pins  ahoftened  is  then  drawn  aoross  the  plooghing, 
and  this  operation  is  succeeded  by  Wooden  har- 

4  p  rows 
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rows  drawn  over  it  in  different  directions.  A  boy 
IS  emplbyed  to  keep  off  birds,  from  tbe  day  of  sow- 
ing till  tbe  crop  is  so  advanced  as  to  be  out  of  dan- 
ger. The  wheat  stubble  being  ploughed  early  is 
limed  at  the  rate  of  25  barrels  to  die  acre  from  tbe 
standing  kiln,  and  in  spring,  after  another  ploughing, 
is  sowed  with  a  crop  of  spring  corn  accotnpanied 
by  clover  or  grass*seeds. 

In  a  course  of  more  than  fifty  years  experience 
and  observation,   I  never  knew  an  instance  of  a 
crop  of  suQUlted  wheat  from  seed  so  prepared.'* 
•  Thi3  seems  to  be  the  best  systeiiv  of  manage* 
nient  bearing  any  conformity  with  the  old  plan. 
The  quality  of  the  crops  is  very  good  ;  tliat  of  tbe 
potatoes  I  should  suppose  particularly  so.     I  should 
think  it  an  advantage  to  liave  the  lime  brought 
more  in    contact  with   the    wheat,    a  grain  that 
seems  particularly  to  rejoice  in  the  calcareous  in- 
gredient.    The  method  of  getting  out  the  potatoes 
IS  extremely  well  managed,  and  appears  to  bean 
improvement   on    that  used    for  drills,    which  is 
similar  in  all   respects,  except  that  of  employing 
the  labourers  in  pairs.    The  opinion  of  the  efficacy 
of  pickle  in  preventing  smut  is  not  confined  to  Mr. 
Kenne}%  though  his  is  the  strongest  testimony  in 
its  favour  I  have  yet  seen.    That  it  has  sometimes 
flailed  is  ascribed  by  its  advocates  to  an  insufficient 

use 
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use  of  it,  either  from  its  wanting  strength,  or  from 
not  suflering  the  wheat  to   continue  long  enough 
in  steep.     Authority  so  respectable  would  lead  us 
to  conclude,  that  the  true  measure  of  both  has  be.en 
successfully  attained  at  Moviddy.     A  gentleman  of 
this  county   has  gone   much   farther    in    the  ar- 
ticle of  time,  having  allowed  the  wheat  to  remain 
in  pickle  at  least  a  week.     The  result  was  similar 
to  Mr.  Kenney's.     He   never  bad  a  smutty  ear  in. 
his  field,   even  in  the  seasons  most  complained  of 
by  his  neighbours.     These  are  facts  deserving  the 
most  serious  consideration ;  and,  though  a  few  in-* 
stances  do  not  justify  a  general  conclusion,  there 
seems  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  preparation 
will  be  attended  with  success.  Many  are  afraid,  that 
the  seed  will  be  injured  by  continuing  so  long  in 
such  strong  pickle.     This  I  know  to  be  a  ground-^ 
less  apprehension,  of  which  any  person  may  safely 
convince  himself  by  an  experiment  made  on  a  small 
quantity. 

The  gentlemen,  in  general,  of  this  district,  as 
indeed  of  all  others,  are  much  improved  in  the 
practice  of  husbandry,  as  well*  as  in  the  style  of 
draining  and  adorning  their  demesnes.  Trees 
crowded  round  the  house,  mostly  ash,  and  a  planted 
avenue  in  front,  formerly  composed  the  whole  of 
the  embellishment,  exclusive  of  kitchen  and  fruit 

4  p  2  garden, 
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garden^  io  which  was  also  coDt^ned  the  pleasure 
ground.*     The  farm  land,  however,  was  often  well 
divided  widi  very  substantial   and  strong   hedges. 
Shrubberies,  graveUed  walks,  and  greater  variety 
of  plantation  are   now  considered  as  necessary  ap- 
pendages   to    every  house  of  better  description. 
Many  new  seats  have  lately  made  their  appearance, 
particularly  on  approatiiing   towards  Cork,  wliere 
they  are  too  numerous  for  particular  descriptbo. 
The  principal  of  the  more  removed  seats  are  those 
belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Warren   and   family,  Ri- 
chard T.  Rye,   Esq.  and  further  on  towards   Ma* 
cromp,  those  of  Robert  Hedges  Eyre,  Esq.  the  Massy 
femily,  and  others.     Many  of  these  are  handsome 
and    well-planted    demesnes.       Near    Mili-«treet 
the  principal   seat  is  Westwood,  the  property  of 
John  Wallis,  Esq.  an  extensive  demesnei  aitnated 
on  the  Blackwater,  and  richly  adorned  with  timber. 
It  enjoys  the  convenience  of  limestone,  the  staple 
manure  of  this  part  of  the    country,    and  from 
which  several  parts  of  it  are  very  remote.     The 
neighbourhood  of  Mill-street,  surrounded  for  the 

most 


«  Hence,  in  Ireland  tbe  word  gtrd«»  ooovsyt  Hit  idtnnrkircbM 
QT  fruit  fnrden ;  in  England  it  umpljr  meant  ple«tQi9  grcNHiiU,  ocm- 
ttonly  known  here  by  the  name  of  improTementa.  GraTcUed  walla 
and  cUppad  hedges,  the  only  ipeciei  cf  pleMote  gnaa 
known  here,  were  confined  ta  their  fruit  and  Idteheo  gaidcat. 
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|n06t  part  by  lofty  mountains,  contains  hevertbeleM 
a  good  deal  of  arable  land,  which  lets  luach  higher 
than  might  b^  expected  from  its  remote  situation. 
There  are  instances  of  farm  land  bringing  408^  per 
acre,  and  near  the  town  still  greater^  rents.     Turf 
fuel  is  here   in   the  utmost  abundance,  affording 
most  convenient  means,    from    the  proximity  of 
limestone,  for  reclaiming  the  extensive  ranges  of 
moorland,    with  which    this  part  of  the  country 
abounds.     Of  these  there  are  some  very  fine  tracts 
adjoining  the  Blackwater,  and  not  much  elevated 
above  tlie  bed  of  the  rivet.     I  know  no  part  of  the 
county,  that  presents,  to  appearance,  a  finer  subject 
for  the -hand  of  judicious  improvement.     The  ex- 
pence  of  draining,  which  is  the  grand  requisite, 
might  perhaps  be  very  considerable,  dut  the  return 
of  profit  would  amply  repay  any  expenditure.   The 
circumstances  of  the  country  are  not  yet  ripe  for 
such  undertakings.     Draining  is  an  agricultural  art 
less  understood  tlian  any  other  by  common  fanners, 
whose  means,    were  their  knowledge  greater,  are 
unequal  to  any  workis  of  difficulty.    Of  the  better 
order  of  agriculturists  there  are  as  yet  too  few  in 
this  part  of  tlie  country  to  encourage  mudi  expee- 
lotion  of  extensive  improvement.     The  traveller 
will  be  surprised  to  see  fine  flats  neglected,  while 
cukivatioti  is  creeping  up  the  sides  of  hills  and 

mountains. 
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mountains.  This  seems  to  ari^  partly  from  tlie  ^ 
drier  nature  of  sloping  grounds,  and  partly  from 
the  gieater- facility  of  draining  them  when  wet, 
which  may  generally  he  accorapKshed  by  the  ditch 
of  the  inclosures«  Flat  grounds,  though  much  more 
productive  after  the  operation,  can  seldom  be 
drained  effectually  without  a  far  greater  portion 
both  of  art  and  expence.  Some  farms  near  Mill- 
street  are  not  ill  managed,  and  I  have  seen  several 
good  implements  of  husbandry.  On  the  Kerry 
side  the  cultivation  is  chiefly  performed  by  the 
spade  after  the  usual  fashion  of  that  county,  which 
for  the  most  part  knows  no  other  implements  than 
the  spade  and  shovel.  The  cultivated  soil  is  a  shal- 
low turf,  resting  on  a  wet  clayey  bottom  too  soft 
indeed  to  bear  a  horse,  but,  for  the  most  part,  easily 
capable  of  being  rendered  otherwise  by  dnuning,  an 
operation  never  once  thought  of.  When  potatoes 
are  to  be  planted,  the  beds  are  laid  out  in  right 
lines,  and,  the  trenches  being  dry,  the  sods  are  laid, 
with  the  grassy  side  under,  upon  the  beds.  This 
iS' done  early  in  the  season,  that  the  sods  may  be 
rotted  before  the  ensuing  spring.  Sometimes  the 
ground  is  previously  limed,  but  I  believe  it  is  the 
more  general  custom  to  lime  for  the  corn  crop. 
On  these  beds,  dung  being  first  laid,  the  seed  is 
placed,  and  covered  again  from  the  trenches.  After 

the 
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ibe  potatoes  are  dug  out,  which  are  always  some  of 
the  coarse  kinds  and  v^ry  indifferent  food  for  xneDy 
the  ground  lies  over  till  spring,  when,  unless  a  se- 
cond crop  of  potatoes  be  taken,  as  is  often  done, 
oats  are  scattered  on  tlie  bed,  and  covered  by  a 
light  earthing  from   the  spade.     Successive  crops 
of  the  same  grain^if  the  ground  will  bear  it,  follow, 
after  which  the  land  is  suffered  frequently  to  re- 
jgain  its  pristine  state.     Such   is  the  treatment  of 
soil  apparently   capable  in  many  places  of  being 
converted  into  fine  meadows.      A  surveyor  of  the 
county  of  Kerry  would  have  little  else  to  record, 
on  the  subject  of  common  agriculture,  of  a  very 
large*  portion  of  its  contents.      Fortunately  the 
great  ranges  of  coarse   pasture  supply  a  plenty  of 
milk,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  sub^ 
sist  under  such  a  style   of  cultivation.     The  pro- 
duce of  the  potatoe  crop  varies,  according  to  the 
goodness  of  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  x>f  the  dung, 
from  five  to  eight  ton.     In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Mill-street   those,  who  have  no  land  of  their 
own,  pay,   for  liberty  of  planting  an  acre  dunged 
by     themselves,     the    extravagant  price   of  four 
guineas. 

Fkrms 


*  I  luitre  lately  Ken  the  sanw  mode  practised  on  the  rich  limestone 
trad  in  Uit  imincdiaie  Ticinity  of  Tralec. 
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Farms  in  tliis  neigbboarhood  are  often  talcett 
by  lump,  estimated  according  to  the  quantity  of 
cattle  they  are  considered  capable  of  maintaining. 
Sometimes  tbey  rise  so  high  as  four  or  five  guineas 
for  a  collop,  which  signifies  a  cow,  a  horse,  or  four 
riieep.  I  presume,  however,  tliat  a  certain  qnantity 
for  tillage  to  supply  the  hooae  is  thrown  into  the 
bargain.  Cows  let  to  dairymen  pa}'  per  liead  one 
hundred  of  butter,  and  one  guinea.  Farms  are  in 
general  pretty  large,  ^n^  die  usual  leases,  three 
lives. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  s. 


Muskerry  and  Barretfs- 


Towns — Manufactures — Seats,  &c. 


M USKERRlr  hs»  three  towns^^  MacroiAp^  MHf* 

street,  and  Blarney.    The  ftrst,  it hkh  is  the  ioost 

considerable,  bad  d  good  weekly  iBiaAefi  sef^eriAl 

good  dweUktg   boQges^  Md  being'  18  mifes  front 

Colic,  a^  no  towft  of  arty  note^  wilhit^  a  nearer 

difitaMe,  isi  welt  ^tualed  fdr  the  ilui^ply  of  a  large 

tteigfibotirliood,    Oile  of   the^  County  sessions  i^ 

beM  liere,  a-  oit cumstance  of  nome  advantage' t^  the 

pku^e^arid  of  great  eonveoiofrce  to  thii  part  of  die 

coAiMJ^.    Macromp  standi  upon  the  Sullane,  on^ 

of  the  dppev  branches  of  the  Lee,  and  fnttn  ilM 

proxif&iiy  of  hog  And  monntain  is  well  snippliecl 

with  turf.     I  don't  find  tliat  any  manufacture^  \4 

4  Q  carried 
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carried  on  here,  tho^  the  convenience  of  fuel  ami 
water  seem  to  recommend  it  as  well  adapted  to  par- 
poses  of  this  nature.  The  linen  business  might  be 
easily  introduced  by  encouraging  the  culture  of 
flax,  a  plant  peculiarly  fitted  for  spade  manage- 
ment, and  which  thrives  well  in  moory  soils.  The 
drcumstances  of  the  town  are  at  present  unfavour- 
able to  its  improvement.  It  is  the  joint  and  undi- 
vided property  of  Lord  Bandon  and  Mr.  Eyre.  To 
the  east  of  the  town  are  some  pretty  tracts  of  til- 
lage land  on  a  gravelly  bottom ;  of  the  rest  a  large 
proportion  is  rock,  bog,  and  mountain. 

Millstreet  is  a  very  small  town,  deriving  its  chief 
support  from  the  establishment  of  a  small  barrack 
for  infantry,  and  tlie  accommodation  of  travdiers 
between  Cork  and  Kerry,  to  which  it  is  Ibe  prin- 
cipal passage.  The  shortest  road  to  tlie  city  of 
Cork,  and  till  lately  the  most  travelled  is  that,  which 
crosses  the  north  side  of  Muskerry  mountain,  a 
distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  through  a  very  rugged 
and  uninteresting  country,  with  the  additional  dis* 
comfort  of  a  tedious  journey.  A  new  line  of  mail- 
coach  road  now  in  contemplation,  and  partly  exe- 
cuted through  Macromp,.will  greatly  facilitate  the 
communication  between  the  counties  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both.  The  western  coast  of  Kerry, 
though  not  destitute  of  harbours^  is  inconveniently 

circumstanced 
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circumstanced  for  navigation.  The  bays  are  wild, 
open,  and  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds,  and  the 
ports  situated  near  the  mouth  of  those  bays  at  a  great 
distance  from  all  the  large  towns^  except  Dingle. 
Tralee  and  Killarney  depend  entirely  upon  land  car* 
riage  from  Cork,  which  the  present  state  of  the 
roads  renders  barely  practicable. 

The  mention  of  Millstreet  brings  to  my  recol- 
lection  a  remarkable  personage  once  well  known  in 
its   vicinity,  a  short  account  of  whom  may  not  be 
unacceptable.     As  the  head  of  a  respectable  old 
Irish  family  he  was  known  only  by  the  name  of 
^O'Leary,  and  was  one  of  the  last  of  that  descrip- 
tion, who  affected  the  antient  style  of  hospitable 
living.     This  too  he  was  enabled  to  accompli^  on 
a  moderate  fortune,  as  his  hospitality  was  unen- 
cumbered with  equipage  or  parade.     He  lived  in  a 
small  bouse,  the  lower  part  consisting  of   little 
more  than  a  parlour  and  kitchen,  the  former  of 
which,  properly  supplied  with  every  article  of  good 
cheer,  was  open  to  every  guest,  and  at  eveiy  season ; 
4  Q  2  and 


^  AoMOf  Ui9oldIrUhfiunUiesO>  isAtHleof  h6iKMrablediftiiietioD. 
Mr.  is  applied  oaly  to  the  youo^r  br»ncl«es.  The  bead  of  the  bouse  ic 
never  called  bttt  by  the  tttmame  with  the  O  prefixed,  a«  O'Dooonm, 
O^Dria^,  Iec  FMmerly  1  bdieve  the  O  wai  never  awiiiied  by  any 
other  of  the  fiimily ;  they  were  simply  Mr.  Dooofan,  Mr.  DripooU,  3(c. 
Mow  bovevar  the  O  is  become  more  oomiBQa. 
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WA9  wW  ivill  p^ore   $urpris9,  thif  profo»ion  va5 
ftepompaAied  wHh  perfect  cle^plines$  aqd  decorum. 
ijii9  c^lUr,  well  9|ooked  with  good  liquors,  never 
J^aew  th^  protection  of  a  lock  and  key ;  for,  as  lie  said 
kiot^elf,  nolM^y  \^  Qcc^ion  to  steal  what  any  one 
might  hjLve  for  ^skipg.     It  derived   security  how- 
ever from  other  causes,  from  deference  to  hU  sway, 
and  respect  for  bis  parspn,    both  of  which  were 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged  within  the  circle 
of  bis  ioflu^nqe.     Pe  w^  s^lso  a  justice  of  peace 
for  the  county.     The  appearance  of  OXeary  was 
always  suffipientto  maintain  order  in  fairs  and  meet- 
ipg%   -^1^4   ^o  supprtiis  any   spirit  of   disturbance 
without  the  aid  of  soldier  or  constable.     He  pos- 
sessed,  indeedi    some  admirable  requisites  for   a 
jpaintainer  of  the  peac^  ;  for  he  was  a  very  a^i^etic 
pijin,  apd  ^vvays  carried  ^  long  pole,  of  which  the 
unruly  kn^iw  him   to  be  no  churl.    To  these  qua- 
lities Q'i^eary  added  j^n  inexhaustibly  fundofori- 
.ginal  (mmour  %n4   goodnatured  cheerfulness,  and, 
being  very  fond  of  th^  bottle  himself,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  long  in  his  company  sad  or  sober.     Of 
this  I  recollect  one  remarkable  instance.     A  good 
Boany  years  ago,  some  friends  of  mine  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  Mijlstreet,  and,  being  fatigued  from 
a  long  journey,    wished  to  retire  to   early   weat. 
O'Leary,  who  was  in  the  town,  happ^nipg  to  be  a 

little 
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little  acquainted  with  one  of  tlve  party>  after  many 
intreatics  prevailed  on  them  to  take  supper  at  liU 
house^  Tiiither  they  proceeded  accordingly  with 
rather  ungraqious  reluctance,  and  a  fixed  determw 
nation  neither  to  drink,  nor  to  remain  longer  than 
was  barely  necessary.  But  such  was  OXeary's 
power  of  pleasingi  that  they  willingly  prolonged 
their  stay  till  near  mpniing,  ^nd  were  impercepti«i 
bly  led  from  bottle  to  bottle,  till  it  became  a  task 
of  some  diiEculty  to  regain  their  lodging. 

In  this  way  O'Leary  lived  many  years,  impair- 
ing, though  he  did  not  exhaust,  his  property.  He 
left  one ,  daughter,  since  married  to  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, who  has  built  a  very  neat  and  fashionable 
house  near  the  site  of  the  old  mansion. 

Blarney,  though  a.  town  of  small  size,  is  intl- 
tled  to  particular  consideration,  from  the  various 
branches  of  manufacture  undertaken  tliere  within 
the  la^t  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  the  spirited  and 
unremitting  exertions  of  its  successive  possessors 
to  maintain  and  extend  them.  The  estate,  on  which 
it  stands,  was  formerly  the  demesne  and  favourite 
resisleoce  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  a  nableman 
of  largQ  possessions,  ^ad  liead  of  the  very  old  and 
reipecstable  bo^se  of    McCarthy.*      It  cotnhio^a 

with 

^  tijbmPt  M*Ciclhy,    V^  t\m  ^wmmt  vopi«<9Milatl^   it  »T«rf 
r^pc'Ctable  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  ba«  a  tiandsome  s^tt  at 
*       CarignaTar  in  tbt  part  of  tbe  county. 
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with  many  conveniencies  of  ialand  situation   an 
uncdmniOQ  degree  of  beauty.    About  tliree  miles 
northwest    of   Cork,    in    the  centre    of  a   deep 
valley,    rises  *^  narrow   ridge  of  licnestone  rock, 
running  for  about  an  £ngli:»h  mile  in  tlie  direction 
of  east  and  west.    The  castle  of  Blarney,  already 
meationed,    stands,  at  tlie  nonliern  side  of  this 
ridge,  on  a  bold  and  romantic  rock,    the  foot  of 
which  is  washed  by  a  pretty  river.     The  demesne 
is  remarkably   rich  in    plantation,  some  of  it  old ; 
mnch^lanted  by  the  late,  and  a  great  deal  by  the 
present  possessor.     Tbe  natural  advantages  of  a 
situation,   possessing  among  other  things  a  great 
command  of  water,    induced  the  late  proprietor, 
James  St.  John   Jeffries,  Esq.  to  undertake  'the 
establishment  of  a  town,  supported  by  such  branches 
of  manufacture,  as  seemed  1>est  suited  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  place.     Of  his  works  a  particular  ac- 
count  is  given  in  Mr.  Young's  Tour,  which  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to   repeat      They  evince 
not  only  a  laudable,  but  a  munificent  spirit,  on  the 
part  of   Mr.  Jeffries,  whose  patriotic  views  were 
Aided  by  some  grants  of  public  money,  but  who 
expended  very  large  sums  himself.     In   the  plan 
and  disposition  of  the  town   Mr.  Jeffries,  who  liad 
travelled  in  his  younger  days,  and  profited  more 
by  his  tour  than  gentlemen  sometimes  do,  displayed 

a  coQ^ 
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a  considerable  share  of  taste.  He  formed  a  hand- 
some square,  enclosed  within  a  sunk  fence,  and 
adorned  with  a  statue  placed  in  the  centre.  The 
bouses  surrounding  it,  adapted  in  size  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place,  were  very  regular,  and 
neatly  built.  Several  little  appropriate  ornaments 
¥feTe  added  to  the  different  buildings.  The  church, 
standing  on  an  elevated  situation  at  the  north  side. 
of  the  town,  in  erecting  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  Board  of  first  fruits,  is  in  a  style  of  connect 
and  elegant  architecture.  The  plan,  however, 
was  much  better  than  the  execution ;  common  ma- 
terials as  well  as  common  workmen  being  employed 
on  it.  If  it  had  been  faced  with  cut  stone,  covered 
with  Welch  slate,  and  leaded  at  the  angles,  it  would 
remain  a  durable  as  well  as  elegant  monument  of 
bis  taste.  The  imperfection  of  the  work  offends 
the  eye,  and  occasions  a  necessity  of  constant  re- . 
pairs.  But  Mr.  Jeffries'  ideas  did  not  altogether 
accord  with  the  circumstances  of  the  place.  A 
taste,  which  might  have  done  credit  to  a  suitable 
situation,  was  rather  too  refined  for  a  little  manu- 
iau:turing  town  in  Ireland.  In  his  ornaments  the 
vulgar  saw  nothing  to  admire,  and  even  by  the 
better  sort  they  were  considered  rather  as  the  re- 
sult of  whim  than  of  judgment  They  have  accord^ 
ingly  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  premature  attempts 

to 
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to  iMrdc}ii€e^le2;8tice  and  refii^ment.     One  part 
»f  his  pten  renmins  unfi<>ished.    The  Uymi  sumi^, 
a  linle  to  the  norttHvard  of  the  tssde,  on  tb«  i9est 
side  ef  the  men      To  the  east  is   a  Itfge  ftnd 
level  plain.    Throufgh   thid   he  had  inteiftded   to 
draw  the  coarse  of  iSbe'  rirer,  chiefly  perhaps  ^ih 
a  view  to  improve  the  prospect  from  the  castle.    A 
handsome  stone  bridge  was  accordingly  h^b  ;  bol 
the  cutting^  of  a  newcbannef,  protracted  from  time 
to  titne  during  the  life  of  the  undertaker,  still  re- 
mans to  be'  done.     Some  years  ago  die  place  pre- 
'  seated  a  curions  spectacle  of  a  river  without  a 
bridge,  and  a  bridge  without  a  river:    The  forttier 
of  these  incongruittes  has  been  done  away  by  the 
re-bdildlng  of  the  old  bridge;  the  latter  femains,  to 
the  present  day,  a  whimsical  sjfiecimen  of  the  levity 
of  our  naitional  temper,  which  is  more  remarkable 
for  ardour  in  commencement;  than  perstevetance' 
in  execution. 

In  Mr.  Young^'s  Tour  wiH  be  found  a  detailed' 
account  of  the  public  spirited  undertakings  of  Mr. 
Jeffries,  in  conse(|uence  of  which  large  sums  were 
embarked  in  useful  works,  employment  aflbrded  to* 
numbers,  a  town,  consisting  of  90  welf  tuiilt  houses, 
erected  in  the  room  of  a  few  mud-walled  cabins, 
and  an  animating  exampfe  held  out  to  other  men 
of  property.  The  original  estabKsfaments  bare 
experienced,  from  time  to  time,    some  of  these 

crosses 
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crosses  and  revolutions,  to  wliicfa  all  such  institu- 
tions are  liable,  partly  from  the  fluctuating  demands 
for  their  produce,  and  partly  from  the  incapacity 
or  ill  fortune  of  the  undertakers.      Mr.  Jeffries 
wisely  declined  any  personal  concern  in  these  es- 
tablishments,  from  a  conviction   that  gentlemen, 
however  they   may  promote  their  interest  by  en- 
couraging, will  never  find  their  account  in  engag- 
ing in  commercial  pursuits.     He  conceived,  that 
both  pubUc  and  private  advantage  would  be  con- 
sulted by  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  industry,  that 
the    poor  would  get  employment,    the  capitalist 
profit,  and    the  landed  proprietor  an  increase  of 
rent.    In  these  objects  he  was  not  unsucoettful. 
During  the  minority  i:»f  the  present 'possessor,  ^hteh 
was  a  long  one,  the  prosperity  of  the  new  town 
was  maintained  and  promoted  by  his  motiier,  a 
lady,  whose  strong  and  well  cuhivoited  uridersiaaii* 
ing  rendered  her  perfectly  competent  to  the  cate 
of  those  works,  6{  which  she  had  prdbably  eoiiui- 
buted  to  lay  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Young  with  hk  usual  judgment  observes,  that, 
improvements  merely  agricultural,  attended  too  with 
less  risque,  as  well  as  less  ejlcpenditure,  would  he^e 
made  a  much  greater  return  to  Mr.  Jelfides,  whose 
profit  on  Uie  money  he  laid  out  amounted  to^bout 
seven  per  cent.    In   sill  private  undertakings  of  this 

kind, 
4^ 
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kind,  bis  own  emolument  is  undoubtedly  tbe  go- 
verning principle  of  the  projector.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  gain  is  often  most  powerfully  excited,  where 
tbe  result  is  wrapped  in  greatest  obscurity.  The 
uncertainty  of  events,  which  may  produce  great  pro- 
fit or  great  loss,  operates  more  powerfully  on  an  ar- 
dent mind  than  those,  which  otfcr  a  sure  but  a  mo- 
derate return.  When  a  great  prize  is  in  view^  the 
adventurous  spirit  does  not  wait  to  calculate  the 
chances  against  its  success.  VVIien  die  present 
leases,  however,  expire,  the  profit  on  new  letting, 
provided  the  establishments  continue  to  be  prospe- 
rous, will  no  doubt  be  very  considerable. 

Charles  St.  John  Jeifries,  Esq.  the  present  pos* 
sessor  seems  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  chiefly  to  the 
line  of  improvement  recommei^ded  by  Mr.  Young. 
Besides  planting,  which  he  has  practised  on  a  most 
enlarged  scale,  his  agricultural  operations  have 
been  spirited  and  judicious.  He  has  also  done 
great  service  to  the  country  by  the  introduction  of 
an  English  farmer,  (Mr.  Webb)  whose  skill  and 
judgment  have  been  variously  displayed,  and  who 
cultivates  a  large  farm  at  Blarney  in  the  best  style 
of  modern  husbandry.  The  art  of  agriculture  is 
now  «o  generally  understood  by  all  reading  farmers, 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details 
,  of  every  experienced  agriculturist's  practice.  Re- 
specting 
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specting  this  gentleman,  I  shall  only  add  that  he  is 
pfeculiarly  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  draining, 
a  character,  for  which  he  will  the  more  easily  get 
credit,  when  it  is  known  that  he  is  nephew  of  the 
celehrated  Elkington.  Mr.  Webb*s  performances 
are  well  worthy  of  being  visited  and  examined. 

The  present  state  of  Blarney's  establishments, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Jumes  B.  O^Sullivan,  one  of  the  principal  manufac^ 
turers,  is  as  follows  : 

Among  the  works  of  Mr.  Jeffries  was  a  painting 
calico  manufactory,  which  subsisted  for  a  long  time, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  glut  from  the  Dublin 
market  declined  very  much  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  A  change  has  now  taken  place  in  the 
proprietorship,  which  encourages  a  hope  of  suc- 
cessful re-establishmcnt. 

A  cotton  mill  of  some  extent,  erected  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Dcaves,  had  experienced  a  failure  very  in- 
jurious to  the  undertaker  and  his  associates.  This 
has  been  changed  into  a  flax  and  hemp  spinning 
mill,  linen  manufactory,  &c.  There  are  now  at 
full  work  in  the  concern  1 500  spindles  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  children  of  the  vicinity.  In  the 
Scotch  and  English  mills  the  yarn  is  sent  off  to  ma- 
nufacturers ;  here  the  whole  process  is  combined 
ivlthin  a  small  rangc«  Sheeting  of  supesk)r  quality, 
4  R  2  camp 
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.  camp  equipage^  sail  cloth,  bagging^.  &c.   are  nm- 
nufactured  in  the  neighbourbood  from  the  ywm 
spun  in  the  works.    The  proprietor,  Mr.  James  B. 
O'SuUivan,  was  fortunate  euou^  to  have  laid  in 
such  a  stock  of  flax  as  was  suflScient  to  meet  the 
late  scarcity  of  that  article.     He  was  thereby  ena-^ 
bled  to  keep  the  neighbouring  weavers  at  work,  and 
even  to  give  employment  to  n;anj  distressed  trades* 
men  in  Cork.     A  Utile  to  the  i^est  of  the  town, 
where  another  river^  descending  from   tiie  Boggra 
mountains,  fiows;  into  the  vate,  are  two  manufacto- 
ries of  paper ;  one  worked  after  the  old  method, 
the  other  on  a  new  and  moiit  ipgeoious  construction, 
precluding  entirely  the  use  of  the  haad^  and  per- 
forming all  the  process  of  paper-makivg  bj^  ma- 
chinery.    This,   the    invention   of  a    Frencho^au 
named   Didot,    was  subsequently   brought  to  its 
present    perfection    by  Messrs.    Fourdiniers,    of 
London,  who  expended  no  less  than  «;f  .60,000  in 
the  improvement  of  the  art.    Much  of  the  paper 
manufactured  here  has  been  $e0t  to  England,  and 
from  the  reduction  of  labour,  and  the  increased  fa- 
cility of  working,  it  ^ema  likely  to  supplant  the 
old  and  tedious  method  altogether.    The  same  pro- 
prietor has  a  sinular  manufactory  at  Dtripaey,  some. 
miles  farther  to  the  westward,  a  circomstaAce  of 
great  advantage  to  a  part  of  the  district,  wheje  no 
manufacture  had  been  ever  before  undertaken. 

About 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  aoutb-west  of  Blarney,  at 
B:eecbaiount,  there  ure  also  exteosive  and  useful 
works,  comprising  a  slitting  mill,  rocking  mill,  and 
siiQvel  mill,  a  foundery,  aac!  two  paper  mill?.  One 
of  ibese  con^ins  ibe  new  macbineiy,  and  is  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Bartb.  O'Sullivati,  father  of  the  gentle^ 
man  above  mentioned. 

It  is  mueb  to  be  wished,  that  all  these  praise^ 
worthy  and  useful  works  may  continue  to  reward 
the  ingenuity  and  enterprize  of  the  undertakers. 
It  seems  indeed  probable,  from  the  d^ree  of  ac^ 
tivLty  which  Im  prevailed  here  so  long,  that,  tho^ 
changes  may  occaaionally  take  place,  and  inctividu-* 
alfl  suffer  loss  and  disappointment,  some  persons  of 
wealth  and  spirit  will  never  be  wandng  to  succeed  ^ 
to  the  vacancies,  that  may  occur,  and  keep  up  the 
character^  which  Blarney  lias  obtained.     The  great 
command  of  water,  in   consequence  of  two  nfizr 
rirers,  a  populous  neighbourhooJ,  and  the  vicinity 
of  a  great  market,  weie  circumstances  undoubted- 
ly suificient  to  recommend  the  site  as  well  ad^ted 
to  many  kinds  of  manufacture.     Time,  the  ultimate 
decider  of  speculating  questions,  appears  to  have 
sanctioned  the  judiciousness  of  the  choice.     In  a 
country  like  tliis,  where  many  are  poor,  mauy  idle, 
and  few  rich,  mercantile  enterprises    experience 
more  obstruction  than  those,  which  arise  from  situa- 
tions 
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tions  ill  chosen.  The  general  habits  of  the  people 
are  unfavourable  to  works  requiring  unremitting 
care,  vigilant  super! nteadance,  and  frugal  manners. 
Undertakers  have  seldom  sufficient  capital  or  suf- 
ficient imtienee.  If  a  fortune  is  ndt  made  at  once, 
they  often  grow  negligent,  lay  the  blame  not  on 
themselves,  but  on  the  business,  and  look  out  for 
some  more  promising  speculation.  The  most  uitre- 
Iaxii>g  attention  is  also  required,  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  to  preserve  subordituition  among  the 
persoos  employed.  That  Bkmey  should  Imve 
done  so  much  under  such  circumstances  affords  a 
reasonable  hope,  that  it  will  increase  in  prosperity 
uikler  tlie  influence  of  increasing  industry  and  im* 
proving  manners. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Blarney  aie  the  remains  of 
an  undertaking,  equally  spirited  and  much  more 
expensive  to  the  proprietor,  but  much  less  fortunate 
in  its  result  than  that  of  Mr.  Jeffries.  The  late 
Robert  *Gor<\on,  Esq.  coinmissaiy  and  surveyor* 
general  of  Munster,  more  than  thirty  years  ago> 
look  a  very  large  tract  of  moorland,  with  aq  intcn* 

tion, 

*  Mr.  GopdtMi  was  a  Scotchman,  possibly  from  the  Hr^br«iKf<:,irhenc« 
he  might  have  dertvt-d  a  predtlectiou  for  such  a  sit  nation.  The-entf-r- 
priate  €i  hjs  countrymen,  to  tome  of  whom  this  cpuoty  stands 
highly  indebted,  is  seldom  chargeable  ttiih  want  of  prudrace  or 
judgment.  Mr.  Gordon^s  situation  as  commissary,  during  the  ' 
American  war,  accounts  for  the  facility  of  his  great  expenditore& 
Su):h  a  place  was,  in  thote  dtiyt,  extremely  lucratiro. 
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tion,  more  laudable  tlian  judicioua,  of  shewing  what 
the  gentry  of  the  country  aiiglit  accomplish  by  the 
exertions    of  a    bold  and   skilful  industry..   The 
situation  of  his  clM3ice   was,  no  doubt,  capable  of 
rewarding  an    expert  agriculturist's   labour,  as    a 
mere  farm,  but  one  of  the  most  ineligible  spots  fur 
elegant  improvement,  tliac  can  well  be  conceived. 
High,  bleak,  bare,  wet,  and  barren,   it  possessed 
every  thing  tlmt  could  furbid,  nothing  that  could 
invite  either  the  possessor  of  taste  or  the  pursuer 
•  «if  profit.     A  person,  ardently  bent  on  the  exercise 
of  talents  like  Mr.  Gordon's,  might  bo  pardoned 
for  fixing  on  such  a  place,  if  ap  other  could  be  had« 
Circumstanced  as  this  country  was,  the  attainment 
•f  a  happier   situatian   could  have  presented    no 
great  difficulty.     But  some  minds  seem  to  derive 
peculiar    pleasure  from    encountering  difficulties, 
and,  if  such  was  his  passion,  no  man  enjoyed   a 
higher  measure  of  gratification.     It  is,  however,  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Gordon,  who  >vas  really  a  man 
of  strong  mind,  and  much  general  information,  did 
'Bot  directhis  activity  to  objects  of  more  rational  en- 
tcrprize.     Uo  shewed,  it  is  true,  that  labour,  per- 
severance,  and  moficy    could    accomplish    mucii, 
but  be  also  shewed    tliat,   unless    combined   with 
40uud  judgment,   the   profuse    application   of  all 
three    may  eventually   produce   a  crop  of  disap- 
pointment. 
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pointtnent.     On  this,  unpromising  situation,  which 
by  anticipation  he   denominated  New-grove,  Mr. 
Gordon  built  an  excellent  dwelling  house,  with  ex- 
tensive offices  of  every  kind,   besides  houses  for 
tradesmen  and  labourers,  all  on  a  large  and  expen- 
sive scale.     With  a  view  to  establish  the  linen  ma* 
nufacture,  he  constructed  a  bleach-mill  and  factory, 
widi  appropriate  houses,  at  a  great  expence,  which 
he  luid  the  mortification  to  see  fail  from  the  mis- 
conduct of  tlie  manager.     It  is  indeed  probable, 
that  there  were  many  conspiring  causes ;  for  the 
people  of  that  country  were,  and  still  are,  unac- 
quainted with  the  culture  of  flax.     He  built  also  a 
large  inn,   at  which  no  travellers  stopped,  Cork 
being  too  near  at  one  side,  and  Mallow  at  the  others 
In  Mr.  Young's  Tour  may  be  seen  a  full  account  of 
his  agricultural  operations.     They  are  representted 
by  the  partiality  of  an  ardent    mind,  inillexibljr 
bent  on  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  scheme,  as  easj 
in  execution,  and  prodigal  of  compensation  for 
the  cost  bestowed  upon  them.    There  ib,  hofvwer, 
abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  the  pleasore.tf 
his  woiics   was  the^  chief  payment,  and  that  the 
cmolttpfient  was  tfxtremely  dispmpdttioned  %otte 
expence.    A  very  judicious  and  dear  *  fri<^d  <if 

mlttfe 

«  The  late  T^amuel  Townsend  of  FSnnouiit,  &q.  a  gentleoiBO  of  the 
toundett  judgneDl,  the  iweelest  dtspotitioo*  and  the  most  oikkTiatins 

rectitude 
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nioe,  who  lived  near  the  place,  and  often  lament- 
ed the  misapplication  of  liis  money  and  talents,  was 
assured  by  Mr.  Gordon's  cKief  snperintendant, 
tliat  DO  less  a  sun  than  £60fiOO.  had  passed  through 
his  hands,  in  the  various  expences  of  what  were 
called  the  itKq)rovemeius  of  New^gtove.  Of  all 
these  great  works,  litde  now  remains  but  ruiny. 
Whatever  there  is  of  profitable  return,  arises  from 
the  reclaimed  grouads,  wluch,  after  all,  make  but  an 
iodifiiereiit  &rm. 

This  neighbourhood  is  also  remarkable  for  ano* 
tber  instance  of  great  and  fruitless  expenditure,  on 
piinciplesy  hpwever,  di&rent  from  those  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  whose  conduct,  tho'  indiscreet,  was  public- 
spirited.  At  Dromore,  the  old  seat  of  the  Deaae 
&mi1y,  Lord  Muskerry  erected  a  most  superb  house, 
which  was  never  entirely  fini^ied,  and  of  which  not 
4  s  a  stone 

nctitadft.  He  enjoyed  tbe  singular  felicity  of  pusing  thro'  life, 
etrtaiaiy  wicboot  giving,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  for  none 
koew  him  longer  or  better,  without  receiving  offence*  His  memory 
«fll  ever  lie  embalmed  in  the  tender  recoUttrtion  of  hfs  friends,  but  to 
the  oomaion  pe(»ple  of  his  oeighbtmrbood  h\»  km  is  irrepamble.  He 
was  their  friend  in  distreta,  their  adviser  in  *d  (Bcuity,  and,  by  a  sort  of 
general  acqaieicence  in  his  justice,  their  umpire  in  rrery  ditpute.-^ 
^^gricHltiire  WW  tmong  his  ftvoortte  porsuits,  and,  as  few  andentood 
it  bettnr,  I  may  perhaps  have  additicnai  cause  of  regret  in  the  loss 
of  that  friendly  assistance  so  often  heretofore  experienced.  To  the 
decrees  of  Provideivse  w^  are  bonnd  to  submit  with  bumble  icsifua^ 
tion.  No  longer  permitted  to  enjoy,  I  must  content  myself  with  tbv 
icmembranoe  of  his  virtues. 

iiisf«l|ra  aocumulem  donis,  atqaefiingar  inaai  mtinere. 
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a  stone  now  remains  !  It  is  said  to  have  cost  bis 
.  lordship  «£20,000. 

.  In  anotiier  part  of  the  district  under  consideration 
occurred  also  an  instance  of  the  unfortunate  result  of 
.  injudicious. euterprize*  Cornelius  Townsend,  Esq. 
of  Bridgmount,  (a  seat  situated  in  a  wild  and  rug- 
ged country  between  Macromp  and  Millstreet) 
several  years  since,  induced  two  Sussex  fanners 
.  (Cramp  and  Johnson)  to  leave  tlieir  native  country, 
and  settle  upon  a  part  of  his  estate  in  that  unculti- 
vated and  hardly  cultivable  region.  Mr.  Townsend 
had  visited  England  at  an  early  age,  and^  struck 
with  the.  superior  excellence  of  its  agriculture,  felt 
a  laudable  desire  of  introducing  a  similar  style  into 
bis  own  country.  But  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances was  too  striking  to  escape  any  person  of  cool 
reflection.  Youth  and  inexperience  may  excuse^ 
but  cannot  justify  a  transplantation  so  preposterous 
as  that  from  the  fields  of  Sussex  to  the  wilds  of 
Muskerry.  Attempts,  however,  were  made  to  as** 
similate  the  situations.  Houses  and  barns,  wholly 
unfit  for  tlie  place,  were  erected  at  great  expence. 
The  formidable  obstructions  of  rock  and  bog  weic 

.  endeavoured  to  be  removed  at  an  expence  exceed- 
ing the  fee  simple  of  the  ground,  which,  after  all, 

was  a    miserable  subject  for  farming  operation. 

Market,  as  well  as  manure,  was  remote  and  incon-- 

venient. 
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Tenient,  and  the  roads  of  the  country  wholly  unfit 
for  the  heavy  draught  of  carts  and  waggons.  The 
•result  was  what  might  have  been  expected — ^ruin  to 
the  farmers,  and  very  serious  injury  to  the  landlord. 
The  exertions  they  did  make  shewed  what  they 
were  capable  of  accomplishing,  had  it  been  their 
good  fortune  to  have  settled  under  similar  encou* 
ragement  in  a  favourable  situation.  Besides  the 
private  injury  arising  from  an  enterprize  so  inju- 
dicious, it  might  have  had  the  further  ill  consequence 
of  discouraging  future  attemps  to  profit  by  English 
example. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Blarney  are  several 
handsome  seats.  That  of  Mr.  Carlton's  at  Wood« 
side  is  one  of  the  first  for  beauty  of  situation  and 
style  of  keeping.  Ardrum,  the  principal  seiit  of 
the  Colthurst  family,  has  handsome  grounds,  and  a 
great  deal  of  flourishing  plantation.  A  long  mi- 
nority deprived  it  for  many  years  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  proprietor's  residence.  The 
late  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst  added  much  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  and,  had  be  lived,  would  have 
done  a  great  deal  more.  The  loss  of  such  a  man 
was  severely  felt  in  that  neighbourhood.  Drip« 
aey  Castle,  the  seat  of  John  Colthurst,  Esq.  a  few 
miles  to  the  west,  is  boldly  situated  on  the  river 
Pripsey.  Mr.  Colthurst  is  a  judicious  farmer,  and 
4  s  3  particularly 
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particiilarly  disiiaguished  ibr  kit  sUH  in  irrigttm, 
now  beginning  to  be  practifiad  iA  many  pam  oC 
Muakeny.  Not  far  from  Ardmro,  Mr.  Btereifofdi 
rector  of  loiscarra,  reiidefl  on  the  (^be  of  thai 
parish^  charmingly  situated,  between  tMro  romaatie 
billsy  on  the  river  Lee»  a  Uitle  abwe  ifea  jnnctioa 
with  the  Bride.  The  natural  beaiHies  of  the  place 
bave  been  much  heightened  ^aiod  impp:<Mredby  the 
residence  of  so  respec^ble  an  iucun^bent* 

Among  the  seats  of  this  oeighbojorbood  Daira- 
towii,  about  two  miles  nortb^weslt  of  Blam^y^i^  jusMy 
entitled  to  particular  npdce  for  the  si^e  and  beauty 
of  some  of  its  timber-^  This  {Ja^  the  esta^  of 
Mr.  Putland,   who^  hs^  a  large    propevtj  ia,  the 
county,  has  been  for  a  great  ouiiber  of  y^aia  ii^ 
the  occupancy  of  the  Dayis  family.    Gteorge  QaTiat 
Esq.  the  present  possessor,  is.  a  gentlenjvui  long 
distingubhed  for  bis  attachmei^t  to  agricaUura^  par- 
suits,  in  which  he  engaged  at  an,  early  age,  an4 
has  continued  with  uaabating  sojiciuida.     The  si- 
tuation of  Dawstown  ^  h^gh,  the  soil  acgillaceoitt, 
deep,  and  iaclinjing  to.  moist.    The  aspect  declines 
gently  to  the  east.    The  lauer  c^umstanees  are 
peculiarly  favomable  to  the  growth  of  most  feiest 
trees  in  this  climate ;  and  I  haye  6))serTed  that, 
where  sbeltercan  be  obtained,  as  is  the  case  here  in 

consefpaence 
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coDsequeiic«  of  a'  good  deal  of  platftatioo,  an  riie?a&- 
6dutuatioDi»b^fiOm^n»  unfriendly.  A  little  beknv 
the  hou8e  are  some  borse^hesnuti  of  uticonmiaa 
size,  and  which  in  another  place  would  be  greatly 
admired.     Here,  however,  they  are  regarded  with 
▼ery  inferior  interest,  from  comparison  with  a  neigh- 
bouring  tree,  which  for  beauty  and  magnitude  has 
few  rivals  in  aqy  country.  It  is  a  species  pf  lime,  and 
the  age,  from  some  particular  circumstances,    is 
pretty  exactly  ascertained.       About  a    hundred 
years  ago.    Dean  Davis,   one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  possessor,  brought  it  from  Riverstown. 
It  had  be^n  imported  with  many  other  young  trees, 
and  was  to  poor  and  puny  in  appearance,  as  to  be 
thought  hardly  worth  planting.    He  placed  it  nearly 
in  front  of  the  hquse,  ^t  the  distance  of  sixt}'  or 
eighty  yards,  and,  it  may  be  presqmed,  ^ok  parti« 
cular   car«  of  its  infant  growth.      The  «hape  is 
nearly  tliat  of  a  sugar-loaf,  but  more  flattened  at  the 
^^p,  and  the  size  so  great,  that  at  a  little  distance 
it  looks  like  a  l^rge  clump.     Though  the  stem  i$ 
of  considerable  height,  the  branchesi  hang  in  such 
a  manlier,  that  the  tops  of  the  lowest  tier  touth 
the  ground  on  all  sides.      Not  having  seen  it  for 
some  years,  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  measure 
pf  its  girth,  or  the  amount  of  ground  covered  by 

the 
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ibe  branches.  When  I  saw  it  last^  it  was  in  fuH 
heahh  and  vigour,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  tree  I  have  eter  seen. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


CITY  AND   UBERTIES  OF  COXK. 


SOME  account  of  thk  commercial  and  populous 
city,  and  its  environs,  will  necessarily  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  this  work,  though,  as  forming  a 
It  district  and  separate  county,  it  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  the  present  undertaking.. The  importance 
0f  the  subject  would,  indeed,  warrant  a  larger  ex* 
peaditure  of  time  and  labour,  and  a  diligent  ob« 
server  might  find  materials  suiKcient,  in  the  rise^ 
progress,  and  circumstances  of  this  city,  to  fill  a 
moderate  sized  volume.  For  the  present  purpose 
«  short  delineation  of  the  principal  features  will  be 
sufficient,  presenting,  instead  of  a  compleat  pic* 
ture,  a  sort  of  general  outline. 

^  Cork,  though  it  dates  from  a  period  of  some 

antiquity 

*  lU  Irish  name  Coi^acb,  (dow  pronoiiiiced  Curkif )  ic  said  to  sig. 
«tfir  a  nanhy  placf ,  such  being  the  original  sute  of  the  ground,  on 
wfascb  it  9u  built. 
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antiquity,  has  not  possessed  its  prescDt  dum  to 
distinctioQ  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
Something  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  it 
was  inferior  to  Limerick  and  Waterford,  and  ranked 
only  as  the  fourth  city  of  Ire^d.  It  is  now  next 
to  Dublin,  and  may  justly  be  considered  as  occu* 
pying  no  mean  station  among  the.  third  class  of 
cities  in  the  Unked  kingdom.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  but  probably 
owes  its  principal  establishment  to  the  Ostmen  or 
Danes,  under  whom  it  received  a  regular  cooibr- 
xnatioD,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls,  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth.  The  old  city  stood  upon  an  island  formed 
by  the  River  Lee,  which  diodes  into  two  bianciies 
above  the  town,  and  unites  again  a  little  beiow  it, 
embracing  a  considerable  extent  of  low  ground} 
subject  to  frequent  inundation  from  high  tides  and 
floods.  It  was  apppoacbed  by  two  opposite  bridges, 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  chasoel, 
between  which  ran  the  principal  street  of  At  city, 
still  retaining  the  name  of  the  Maia-stieet.  A  few 
smaller  streets  oommunicated  with  this  on  the^ast 
and  west  sides,  and  probably  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  the  Ostmeo,  as  it 
Was  the  most  easily  defensible  by  means  of  the 
bridges  and  surrounding  wall.    It  is  however  likely^ 

that 
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that  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  social  establish* 
ment  were  placed  without  the  situation  here  de- 
scribed, ia  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  which  stands 
upon  an  eminence  above  the  south  branch  of  the 
river.  The  difficulty  of  constructing  houses  upon 
such  a  site  as  the  marsh  was  probably  too  great 
for  the  incipient  efforts  of  the  earlier  builders. 
The  low  town,  however,  was  the  principal  part  of 
the  city  on  the  arrival  of  the  English.  Besides  the 
two  main  channels,  there  were  several  small 
branches  of  the  river,  intersecting  various  parts  of 
the  marsh,  and  flowing  through  many  of  the  streets. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  liad  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Dutch  towns,  and  was  considered 
to  possess  great  commercial  conveniences  from  such 
a  number  of  canals.  At  a  later  period,  when 
health,  as  well  as  beauty,  became  an  object  of 
consideration,  these  supposed  advantages  were 
found  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
evils.  On  the  retiring  of  the  tide,  the  beds  of  these 
canals  exhibited  a  disgusting  and  unwholesome  col- 
lection of  putrid  mud,  and  their  number  was  macl^ 
greater  than  could  be  required  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. To  the  general  business  of  retailing-shops 
they  were  altogether  useless,  and  the  main  branches 
of  the  river  presented  sufficient  room  for  warehQUses, 
ao4  the  accgmi^od^tioa  of  impprting  merchants. 

4T  The 
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Tlfe'tlfitjpbrtitidTi  Uks  iherefore  with  great  prppriely 
hHi^'iifT'^ottieye^Tt  ettiployed  in  arcliing  over  them, 
irr  ittf^fOVeWiefit^  tbtrhich  the  old  town  is  nowindebt- 

'  ed'foJ^everal'Af  ittifnosl  spacious  and  elegant  streets. 
Attitihg^^^ftfe^Iato^mprtneaients  is  a  very  handsome 
bftdj^  ^-Her'.^  iWrth'branch  of  the  river,  near  a 
qwirte¥-^f  ^a Httile  l^vir  than  the  old  one.  It  was 
Btiilt'by  Mr;  MichateV  Sfeanahan,  of  Cork,  and  does 
g!»^t-br<edKto  hUtastieand  skill  There  are  also 
tWd'^iddrtionstl  btrdges  over  the  south  branch  (Uie 
i  scatter ^f* the  two)" oAe  of  which  has  been  lately 
rebiiilt;  aha  consists  of  one  handsome  arch  of 
heivjBt  stone.  ^  Of  ttie  public  buildings,  the  Ex- 
'dhaiv^  is  tl)e  most  remarkable  for  architectural 
beauty,  being  a  neat  and  elegant  structure,  orna* 
nietited  with  dolttmns  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders, 

.  bttt -sb  incortveinentiy  placed  amqng  surrounding 
Ubfufs^s,  as  to  ibse  ibuch  of  its  proper  effect  It 
W^^'^bkiilt  by' anr  Italian  architect,  as  was  also 
the  Coii^-mifVet;  a  well  executed  building  of  the 
Ttistan  tn-deir/  whrbli'litbours  under  similar  incon- 
ven56h<i6f,'  the  streei'^  front  being  so  narrow  as 
haitdly  to  adoiit  tw<y  carriages  to  pass  ea^^  other. 
Tfife  bt6er'pubKc^'but!<fings  are  churches,  chapels, 
riiiei^titTg-4idt!ses/'4*o*^itaas,  &c.  several  of  which 
are  spacibtiS 'ttiiddohvenient  within,  but  generally 
de^uteioY  kay  iStaag  ihteresung  or  attractiTe  fn>m 
^*^^  *  without 
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without.     The  cathedrdl  is  w^V'^iiti^tf^rAiiidrkQpl 
in  excellent  order,  as  indeed  iafe-jsdi  idneioInnM^si 
It  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end;L  aufipqr^ais^iasdprto 
of  considerable   height  but  veity:  inel^ganbrijEorrail 
The  rest  of  the  churches*  arc^  withouli  anjioorha) 
ment  of  this  kind,  except  that  oFimpperpSbahdltsii^ 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  ther^ljeepki^fif  wlndi 
consists  of  sieveral  stories,  grad^aUyj^ininiihitlgdto 
the  top.     It  stands  on  high  groupdy^ahij^ias  »l)dkv 
tant  object,  has  a  good  effect^  :faut!iia^';BOtihii^ 
peculiarly  pleasing  or  elegant  in  tbfe^striictiinb  jolikt 
the  inner  ends  of  the  old  bridges cstoo^lithsljc^imty 
and  city  goals,  under  which  weqeibe  gtesj  ttbiih 
led  to  the  town.     These  are  to  be^initcsreA^tBaA  a^ 
of  them  (the  county  goal)  has  he^fi  .tddrteudyjiim]^ 
at  a  little  distance  above  the  tQi(Qp,nQD;.i[hesBtail)k 
side.     A  new  city  goal  is  also  'm  ooiHti^nopWfen, 
on  the  completion  of  which ijW^:i>UuMd:  imaon^ 
venient  structures  are  to  bettaltim  dowo*    v  re  /  on 
There  are  many  public  institOiionia^iof.aocIiakital- 
ble  nature,   mostly  depen^wt  -am:  vqjuiit^iyr:cf»i> 
tribution,  and  therefore  mote'disti^iguidieKfeii^'tHe 
utility  than  the  beauty  of  the  odtAces.e    .Ptiblis 
amusements,  such  as   plays,    balla^raofl  ^roneerts^ 
4T2  .tJJr-ro   -I     drt 

^  Christ-church  had  a  tower  of  hewn  stoae,  thbToundatiou  of  which 
gave  way  at  otoe  side,  and  occanooed  a  leaning  of  )t^ry  iUkr^^ji^ 
pearance.  It  has  been  lately  taken  down,  and  will,  1  presume,  be 
aeon  replaced  upon  a  more  secure  basis. 
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are  occasionally  employed  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  these  establishments,  an  exceHeot  mode 
of  deriving  profit  from  pleasure,  and  which  might 
be  rendered  more  productive,  if  more  favoured  by 
fashion.  But  the  prevailing  taste  of  present  man- 
ners leads  much  less  to  public  than  to  private  par- 
ties. The  support,  however,  of  so  many  useful 
institutions  reflects  great  credit  on  the  benevolence 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  by  whom  also,  independent  of 
these  regular  establishments,  relief  is  frequently 
afforded  to  reduced  housekeepers,  and  paupers  of 
every  description.  To  the  exertions  of  the  clei^j 
of  all  kinds,  eloquently  and  effectoaHy  pleading 
the  cause  of  die  fatherless  and  the  widow,  great 
praise  is  due,  as  well  as  for  their  minuter  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  necessitous. 

For  military  purposes,  now  unfortuifately  coasti- 
luting  a  moat  important  object  of  public  solicitude, 
'two  very  great  and  expensive  works  have  been 
lately  erected.  A  large  barrack,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating four  regiments  of  infantry  and  a 
ihensand  horse,  stands  upon  a  very  comoMuiding 
eminence  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city.  The 
areas  are  spacious,  imd  the  buildings  well  construct- 
ed. Its  greatest  inconvenience  seems  to  be  in  the 
article  of  water,  which  is  drawn  from  wells  q{  great 
depth,  and  no  very  abundant  supply.    Abont  three 

miles 
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miles  up  the  river  are  tne  powder*milIs,  forming  a 
most  extensive  range  of  buildings,  which  appear 
at  a  distance  like  a  large  town.  These  are  now  ia 
tlie  hands  of  government. 

The  principal  market  place,  nearly  in  the  ceni:^ 
of  the  to%vny  is  large,  convenient,  and  well  planned. 
It  is  extremely  well  supplied  ivitlu  meat,  dsiX^ 
poultry,  and  vegetables.  The  price*  of  bi-.-her's 
meat  has  of  late  years  risen  oonsiderab'y,  and  tiie 
prhBe  kinds  vary  less  in  their  prices  throughout  the 
year  than  formerly.  From  seven  pence  to  eight 
pence  {>er  pound  for  beef  and  mutton  may  be  reck* 
coed  the  general  rate  of  selling.  Fish  fluctuates 
ouicb  in  price  from  the  uncertain  nature  of  the 
siqpply,  depending  upon  weather,  but  is  generally 
very  reasonable.  Poultry  and  vegetables  are  cheap. 
Salmon, '  the  quality  of  w^ich  is  remarkably  good, 
has  advanced  greatly  in  value,  partly  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  in  Dublin,  to  which  it 
is  sent  by  the  mail  coaches. 

The  rapid  advaocement  of  Cork  in  buildings,  po- 
pulation, and  epalence,  tho'  promoted  by  many  cOn* 
q[>mng  causes,  is  principally  imputable  to  the 
coavenience  o£  its  navigable  river,  and  the  supreme 
exceUeace  of  its  port^  too  well  known  to  require 

a  par- 

^  la  ope  part  of  the  tbamUrsa  very  isferior  kind  is  soM  at  lo^ 
prices  to  tbs  poorer  bousekfepers. 
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a  particular  description.  To  this  primary  advan- 
tage is  added  the  happy  circumstance  of  a  surround- 
ing countiy,  extensive,  cultivated,  and  populous. 
Kinsale  was  formerly  considered  to  possess  greater 
port  advantages  than  Cork,  from  being  placed  im- 
niediately  on  the  Iwirbour.  What  was  primarily 
deemed  disadvantageous,  has,  however,  ultimately 
proved  beneficial.  Cork  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  its  harbour,  by  means  of  a  deep  and  naviga- 
ble river,  combined  with  those,  which  arise  from 
circumstances  of  internal  situation,  and  more  con- 
venient means  of  supplying  the  general  wants  of 
the  county.  It  has,  in  consequence,  engrossed 
almost  the  whole  of  its  trade,  and  is  tlie  mart  for 
most  articles  of  traffic,  not  only  to  this,  but  some 
of  the  neighbouring  counties,  particularly  Kerry. 
Its  principal  exports  are  in  the  provision  line,  beef, 
pork,  and  butter,  together  with  some  articles  con- 
nected widi  them,  as  liides,  tallow,  &c.  This 
trade  is  of  long  standing,  and,  as  far  as  respects 
beef,  rather  on  the  decline;  the  export  of  pork 
and  bacon  I  should  conceive  to  be  increasing. 
Of  late  years  porter  and  whiskey,  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  great  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, have  added  considerably  to  its  exports. 
The  principal  intercourse  is  with  Bristol,  Liver- 
pool, and  London.  Its  chief  manufalctures,  be- 
sides 
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sides  tliose  already  mentioned,  are  saiUclodi, 
sheetingi  paper,  leather,  glue,  glass,  coarse  woollen 
cloth,   &c. 

The  corporation,  under  a  charter  of  Charles 
die  1st,  consists  of  a  mayor,  two  sheriffs,  a  re« 
corder,  several  aldermen,^  and  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  freemen.  The  sheriffs  are  chosen  by  tlie 
freemen  at  large,  and  after  having  served  become 
burgesses,  out  of  whom  the  mayor  is  elected, 
five  names  being  drawn  by  lot  out  of  tlie  whole 
number.  Of  these  five  the  freemen  are  to  chttse 
one.  ^  This  is  the  constitutional  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, though  tiot  at  present  the  actual.  The 
form  is  preserved  in  appearance,  but  the  real 
power  of  appointing  both  slieriifs  and  mayor  is 
vested  in  a  olub,  composed  of  a  number  of  lead- 
ing members  of  the  corporation.  The  duty  of 
mayor  in  a^city  of  such  extent  is  attended  ^th 
a  good  deal  of  trouble.  He  has  a  large  and  com- 
modious house  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  a 
handsome  salary  to  support  tlie  dignity  of  his  office, 
which,  from  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  generality  of 
magistrates,  seldom  does  more  than  pay  his  ex- 
pences.  The  corporation  returns  two  members  to 
the  imperial  parliament. 

The  appearance  of  Cork  is  greatly  amended  of 

late, 

•  Tbote,  vbio  hare  serfed  Uie  office  of  mayor,  become  aldennea. 
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late,  partly  in  consequence  of  filling  up  the  old 
docks,  and  partly  from  the  number  of  new  and 
handsome  houses.  As,  however,  every  one  builds 
according  to  his  fancy,  without  regard  to  methodical 
arrangement,  the  city  wants  that  uniformity  of 
structure,  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  other  great  towns.  With  respect  to  modes  of 
living,  the  fault  impotable  to  many  cities  is  too 
observable  in  this;  luxury  and  want  exhibit  a 
melancholy  and  mortifying  contrast.  The  middle 
classes  are  frugal  enough,  the  lowest  very  indigent, 
the  highest  often  profuse.  In  a  town  of  gay  and 
fashionable  resort,  parade  and  profusion  form  an 
expected,  if  not  a  commendable  part  of  its  cha* 
lacter.  To  a  commercial  city,  like  Cork,  tbej  are' 
altogether  inappropriate,  and  have  been  considered, 
I  believe  with  great  justice,  as  injurious  to  its 
mercantile  interests,  and  the  firequent  causes  of 
bankruptcy  and  distress. 

Among  the  institutions  of  later  date,  and  wliich 
comes  more  peculiarly  within  the  scope  of  the  pre- 
sent  undertaking,  is  that,  which  has  lately  been 
incorporated  by  charter,  under  the  name  of  the 
Cork  Institution.  Its  proposed  object  is  the  mp^ 
plication  of  science  to  purposes  of  important  utility 
to  social  life,  and  under  the  auspices  of  its  present 
conductors,  and  the  patronage  of  a  liberal  govern- 
ment. 
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meuty  there  is  eVery  reason  to  hope,  that  it  will 
be  productive  of  permanent  and  extensive  benefit. 
Public  lectures  are  delivered  on  chymistry,  botany, 
and  agriculture ;  and  the  interests  of  the  last,  which 
forms  a  leading  object  of  consideration,  have 
already  been  promoted  by  the  operation  of  bounties 
judiciously  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  skill, 
industry,  and  good  conduct  among  tlicf  lower  classes. 
As  many  of.i^  objects  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Farming  society,  a  co-opefation  of  measures, 
by  uniting  their  funds,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  judicious  pet*sona,  increase  the.  efficacy  of 
both.  The  regular  and  systematic  establishment 
of  the  Institution  supplies  some  material  lidvaixtages, 
not  easily  attainable  under  the  less  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  other.  By  a  concentration  of  their 
forces  mucl\  trouble  might  be  saved  to  the  one, 
and  a  con«derable  augmentation  of  strength  accrue 
to  the  consolidated  society.  Considering  its  short 
date  and  present  means,  the  Insutation  has  already 
made  good  progress.  They  have  a  botanical  grar- 
den  in  great  forwardness,  but  are  as  yet  in  want 
of  a  house  and  accommodations  suitable  to  their 
purpose.  This  very  necessary  provision,  they  were 
lately  encouraged  to  believe,  would  be  afforded 
by  the  boutity  of  government,  and  though  tus- 
peoded  for  the  present,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
4  V  design 
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deftiga  is  not  laid  aside.  From  what  the  infancy  of 
this  establishment  promises,  there  is  abondant 
reason  to  expect  that,  if  duly  fostered,  its  maturity 
will  be  productive  of  very  important  benefit  to  the 
interests  of  this  county. 

The  approaches  to  Cork,  in  tlie  dd  directions, 
are  very  narrow  and  inconvenient,  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  giving  so  little  breadth  to  the  streets. 
This  no  doubt,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed, 
originated  in  the  limitation  of  space  imposed  upon 
die  inhabitants  by  the  necessity  of  fortifying  them- 
selves within  walls.     The  lanes  of  the  old  town  are 
often  so  narrow,  that    two  persons  cannot  walk 
abreast.    One  of  them,  which  has  barely  room  for 
a  single  cart,  is  distinguished  by  the  appelJation 
of  Broad-lane.     Yet  these  con&ned  and  miserable 
alleys,  the  receptacles  of  every  kind  of  filth,  and 
never  washed  but  by  the   waters  of  heaven,   are 
crowded  with  poor  inhabitants.      Such  a  situation 
must  and  does  engender  many  a  disease,  and  would, 
in  a  less  healthy  climate,  be  sufficient  to  induce  a 
plague.     Custom,  which  reconciles  so  many  strange 
things,  makes  even  the  better  orders  of  the  people 
insensible  to  evils  and  inconvenieocies,  that  feel- 
ingly call  for  amendment  and  alteration.      The 
health  of  the  poor,  and  the  general  accommodation 
of  those  who  inhabit  the  west  part  of  the  city, 

absolutely 
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absolutely  require  the  opening  of  some  new  streets, 

and  the  new  modelling  of  many  places  in  this  quarter. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  situations  in  the  city  is 

now  almost  lost,  from  th^  difficult  and  disagreeable 

means  of  access.     A  communication  with  the  other 

parts  of  the  town,  by  new  and  spacious  streets,  would 

render  the  west  side  a  most  eligible  residence;   it 

enjoys  a  purer  atmosphere  in  consequence  of  its 

situation,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  fine  walk, 

considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 

fields,  planted  at  each  side  witli  shady  elms,  and  about 

an  English  mile  in  extent :  this  is  called  the  Mardyke  . 

walk,  and  was  formed  many  years  ago  for  the  recre-' 

ation  of  the  inhabitants,  to  four-fifths  of  whom  it  is 

altogether  useless  from  wanting  sufficient  facility  of 

approach. 

The  enlargement  of  Patrick-street,  and  the  new 

bridge  at  the  end  of  it,  afford  one,  and  at  present  the 

only  good  and  handsome  entrance  to  the  city*    The 

erection  of  this  bridge  has  encouraged  the  building 

of  many  excellent  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the 

river,  which  has  lately  become  one  of  the  mostfashi- 

oDable  places  of  residence.    The  abolition  of  the 

tolls,  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  cost  of  building  it 

is  defrayed,  an  event  which  is  shortly  expected,  will 

contribute  still  more  to  the  improvement  of  this 

quarter.    The  rapidity  of  iu  advancemeut  may  be 

4  U  2  com* 
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computed  from  the  great  increase  of  the  yearly  rent 
arising  from  the  tolls.  For  some  years  the  income 
hardly  amounted  to  «£500 ;  it  is  now,  I  believe,  consi- 
dered to  be  worth  <£2000.  This  circumstance  clearly 
shows  the  expediency  of  improving  and  increasing 
the  approaches  to  the  city.  I  understand  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  erect  a  third  bridge  over  the  north 
branch  of  the  river,  above  the  old  one,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Cork,  who  has  a  large  estate  io 
that  neighbourhood. 

The  population  of  this  city  is  computed  to  amount 
to  80,000  souls, 

The  Liberties,  or  the  county  of  the  city,  are  very 
considerable,  extending  from  three  to  four  miles  in 
most  directions.  The  number  of  acres  are,  according 
to  Smith,  23713 — ^plantation  measure.     In  all  parts 
of  this  circuit  population   and  improvement  have 
made  rapid  advances,  more  particularly  along  the 
sides  of  the  rivert  afibrding  so  many  inviting  situ- 
ations to  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  taste.     Many 
of  these  are  now  adorned  with  very  neat  well  built 
bouses,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  twenty  years.    The  great 
value  of  ground  necessarily  reduces  their  demesnes 
to  a  small  compass,  so  that,  though  there  are  many 
pretty,  there  are  hardly  any  fine  places.  The  general 
effect,  from  such  a  number  of  villas,  is  lively  and 

pleasing 
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^  pleasingi  but  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  if  there  were  more  of  hedge  and  less  of  wall. 
The  roads  leading  to  Glanmire  on  the  north,  and  to 
Blackrock  on  the  south  side,  are  now  almost  con- 
verted into  streets,  from  the  number  of  summer 
lodging  houses;  so  natural  is  the  desire  for  enjoying 
the  country  air,  and  admiring  the  verdure  of  the 
fields.  The  townsman,  however,  does  not  like  to 
rusticate  too  much.  With  his  relish  for  the  country 
be  mixes  his  love  of  the  town,  an  J  plants  himself  on 
the  side  of  a  dusty  road  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  folks  pass.  The  vulgarity  of  his  taste  is  the  ridi- 
cule of  hit)  more  refined  neighbours,  though,  in  the 
scale  of  actual  enjoyment,  the  balance  perhaps 
generally  inclines  to  him,  who  in  possessing  less 
delicacy  finds  fewer  causes  of  o (fence,  and  whose 
humbler  desires  experience  such  numerous  and  easy 
means  of  gratification. 

The  number  of  villas  has  also  added  toth^  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  in  the  article  of  plantation.  Every 
demesne,  however  small,  is  planted  more  or  less 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  which  generally  thrive  well; 
and,  though  many  of  them  are  of  very  recent  forma* 
tion,  the  effect  is  already  perceptible,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  extremely  improved. 
Farming  is  not  much  to  be  expected  in  such  a  vici- 
nity.    Gentlemen  are  more  generally  engaged  in 

dressing 
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dressing  their  grounds  and  laying  them  out  for  mea- 
dow and  pasture,  than  in  the  operations  of  tillage, 
for  wliich  the  demesnes  are  commonly  too  small. 
Common  farmers  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  dairies,   from  the  great  demand  for 
milk  and  butter  in  the  Cork  market,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  their  situation  for  obtaining  the  grain  and 
wash  of  breweries  and  distilleries  to  feed  their  cows. 
By  means  of  street  dung,  the  pastures   near  the 
town,  many  of  which  are  also  naturally,  good,  are 
become  very  rich,  and,  as  far  as  this  can  be  conveni- 
ently carried,  tlie  price  of  land  is  extremely  high, 
from  four  to  five  guineas  per  acre  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles,  arid  much  higher  within  it.     In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  some  of  the  land  is 
laid  out  for  kitchen  garden  and  brings  a  very  good 
profit;  but  less  fruit  is  raised  than  might  be  expected 
in  such  a  place,  though  there  are  numberless  excel- 
lent situations  for  producing  it:  common  vegetables 
are  lu  consequence  abundant  and  reasonable,  the 
more  valuable  kinds  of  fruit  very  dear.     There  are 
many  nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  at 
all  of  which  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  trees  and  shrubs,  asufficient  proof  of  the  general 
spirit  of  improvement   prevailing  throughout   the 
country.     Good  nurseries  are  now  to  be  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  on  the 

northern 
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northern  side/  Those  of  Mallow  are  very  extensive. 
And  have  the  further  recommendation  of  very  rea- 
sonable prices. 


CONCLUSION. 


Though  a  statement  of  existing  circumstances 
might  alone  be  sufficient  to  enable  intelligent  minds 
to  form  a  competent  judgment  of  defects  and  their  re- 
medies, of  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  modes  to  be 
abandoned,  yet  it  will  not  be  considered  impertinent  in 
the  collector  of  tlie  foregoing  iaformation  to  offer  an 
opinion  upon  subjects  of  so  much  importance.  With- 
out some  concluding  commentary,  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture would  be  incompleat.  The  sentiment  of  one^ 
whose  thoughts  as  well  as  time  liave  been  occupfed  in 
the  investigation,  may  ^uggestsome  ideas  of  improve- 
ment, and  cannot  obstruct  the  production  of  better 
plans.  To  develope  the  nature  of  those  impediment, 
which  prevent  or  retard  the  progress  of  national  ad- 
vancement 
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vancement,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  The  accom- 
plishment of  tins  opens  the  way  to  tlie  next  and  most 
important  object — their  removal.    In  a  dis(russion  of 
this  kind  it  would  be  unpardonable  injustice  to  pass 
unnoticed  the  very  valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Young, 
whose  agricultural  view  of  Ireland  in  the  four  years, 
preceding  1780,  contains  a* fund  of  .information,  to 
which  little  can  be  added,  and  whose  reflections  on 
the  subject  do  honour  to  the  intelligence  and  libera- 
lity of  his  mind,    The  political  state  of  this  country 
lias  been  much  amended  since  he  wrote,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  many  of  those  improve- 
ments were  accelerated,  if  not  suggested  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  his  work.     Had  his  plan  been  equally  com- 
prehensive with  the   present   surveys,   succeeding* 
diligence  would  have  little  more  to  record  than  the 
changes,  w^ich  have  taken  place  since  his  time. 
There  are,  however,  some  important  subjects,  which 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  design,  as  well 
as  many  parts  of  the  country,  that  he  left  un  noticed « 
These  will  be  found  to  supply  abundant  materials 
for  new  and  important  consideration. 

It  may  seem  a  matter  of  just  surprize,  that  a 
country,  fertile  and  well  situated,  as  this  island, 
and  which  became  a  pan  of  the  British  enapire  at  a 
very  early  period,  should  still  betray  so  many  symp- 
toms of  poverty,  rudeness,  and  ignorance.  A  course 

of 
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of  improvement,  however  gradual,  from  the  reign 
qf  Henry  the  second  ought,  one  would  suppose, 
to  have  placed  her  very  near,  if  not  lipouan  equality 
with  her  neighbours.  A  short  review  of  tlie  peculiar 
circumstances  of  her  situation  will  enable  us  to  ac- 
count for  it.  Speoser,  in  bis  valuable  Essay  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  at  once  laments  and  explains  the 
cause.  The  atchievements  of  the  English,  as  he. 
truly  states,  deserved  rather  tlie  name  of  a  partial 
colonization,  than  a  conquest,  the  great  object  of 
their  policy  being  to  obtain  settlements  for  them- 
selves and  their  followers.  Instead  of  reclaiming 
the  natives,  they  expelled  them ;  instead  of  fellow 
sttlgects,  they  set  themselves  up  for  masters ;  and, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  civilize,  they  only 
thought  of  subduing.  Driven  to  their  woods  and 
mountans,  the  Irish^  as  circumstances  directed^ 
aometimes  professed  subjection,  and  sometimes  turn- 
ed upon  their  eonquerors.  This  situation  of  things, 
v^Kchkaled  for  a  long  time,  precluded  both  parties 
from  reaping  those  advantages,  which  under  better- 
autpioes  the  country^  was  so  well  calculated  to  be* 
stow.  The  untutored  minds  of  the  natives  increas- 
ed ID  rudeness  and  fecocity ;  many  of  the  English 
aasiroilal^d  wldi  their  manners,  while  the  con- 
stant diasensioDS^.  tliat  prevailed,  discouraged  and 
rstardttd  the  pr<^ueiis^  of  national  trnpovementL- 
4  X  The 
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The  depressed  and  distressful  conditioii  of  ihe 
people  superinduced  additional  bad  habits.  They, 
who  wpre  only  ignorant  and  unculUTated  before, 
became  vagabonds  and  plunderers  from  the  neces* 
sity  of  their  situation.  Wealthy  individuals  were 
constrained  to  seek  safety,  in  castles,  and  the  in- 
habitanu  of  towns  provided  for  their  securi^,  bj 
fortifying  them  with  walls, 

This  subjugation  of  the  island  at  so  early  a  period 
was  therefore,  as  matters  turned  out,  unfavourable  to 
both  countries.  To  the  one  it  imparted  no  strength, 
tp  the  other  no  improvement  Had  it  taken  place 
at  a  later  time,  when  the  arts  of  government  were 
better  understood^  and  the  circumstaances  of  the 
English  monarchy  more  favourable  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  plans,  a  very  different  result  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  The  reducuon  of  Ire- 
land under  British  dominion  was  an  event  not  more 
tleyoutly  to  be  wished  by  the  latter  than  by  the  for- 
mer. Distracted  by  the  conflicts  of  contending 
chiefs,  harassed  by  the  inroads  of  northern  inva- 
ders, and  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sloth,  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  to  the  inhabitant^  of  this 
island,  than  an  identification  of  interests  with  a 
superior  and  more  civilized  people.  The  power 
pf  England  would  have  found  little  difficulty  in 
subjugating  a  divided  people,  the  amelioration  of 

^hose 
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whose  conditioiii  had  that  power  beeti  wisely  ex- 
erted, would  not  only  have  reconciled  theui  to 
the  change,  but  have  made  thein  bless  tlieir  deli- 
verers.^ The  policy,  tliat  was  employed  with  so  much 
•ucce$s  in  England,  might  have  been  equally 
successful  here — ^reducing  the  powier  of  the  chiefs, 
diffusing  knowledge  and  industry  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  establishing  just  and  equal  laws.  Instead 
of  tliis,  a  new  set  of  chiefs  was  added  in  the  £ng« 
lish  adventurers,  many  of  whom  became  in  the 
end  more  lurbulent  and  dangerous  tlian  the  na- 
tives. Even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  Spenser 
wrote,  the  general  state  of  the  people  was  truly  de- 
plorable. Some  degree  of  local  improvement, 
it  is  true,  had  taken  place;  towns  had  been 
built,  and  occupations  of  industry  pursued^  but 
to  the  almost  general  exclusion  of  the  natives, 
few  of  whom  were  admitted  within  the  English 
pale.  The  necessity  of  this  exclusion,  if  such  ne  - 
cessity  did  really  exist,  shewed  that  the  system  act- 
ed upon  "was  wrong.  It  resembled  the  planting 
a  colony  on  a  savage  coast,  not  the  annexation  of 
a  smaller  kingdom  to  a  greater.  It'  was  attended 
with  other  ill  effects.  The  perpetual  dissensions 
hence  arising,  and  the  continual  representations 
made  of  the  stubbornness  and  ferocity  of  tlie  Irish, 
by  Impressing  the  English  government  witli  uh- 
4x2  favourable 
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bvourable  i/deas  of  tbeir  new  subjects^  prewat' 
ed  or  retarded  the  adoption  of  wise  and  ct>nctUato- 

•  ly  measures. 

On  one  side,  appeared  severity,  contempt,  and 
dislike;  on  the  other,  jealous}^  enmity,  and  dis- 
trust. It  is  from  the  reign  of  the  first  James,  who 
tock  a  just  pride  in  his  legiskitive  exertions  for 
this  country,  that  we  are  to  date  -  the  commence* 
'  ment  of  a  regular  and  equitable  administration  of 
Irish  af&irs.  Notwithstanding,  thei^fore,  tlie  nominal 
annexatibn  of  the  crown  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England 
at  so  early  a  period,  the  real  advantages  of  the 
connexion,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of 
the  lesser  country,  are  of  much  later  date.  Hence 
the  true  cause  of  so  much  inferiority  in  this  inland, 
which  has  but  lately  begun  to  enjoy  the  benefits  ef 
-an  intimate  connexion.  The  object  of  Ihis  short 
•view  is  to  show,  that  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  both  depend  upon  an  identiQr  ef  interests^  a 
truth  indeed  generalLy  admitted,  bnt  a  truth  of 
«BO  much  importance,  that  nothing,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it,  can  be  deem- 
ed unseasonable. 
The  author  above  quoted  has  drawn  a  striking 

.  lEihd  ju^t  picture  of  the  inhabita.nts  of  this  country. 

'  To  its  soldiers  he  ascribes  the  character  they  have 
always  maintained  of  liardiness  and  vttbur.    Of 

<-'-'•  the 
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the  leading  men  and  gentry,  in  general,  be  speaks 
unfttvourafajy,  as  idle,  dissolute,  and  turbulent, 
and,  what  we  may  easily  believe  of  those  times, 
standing  much  in  need  of  culture  and  Teformation. 
To  their  bad  example  and  influence  he  attributes 
in  a  great  measure  the  frequent  ill  conduct  of  the 
lower  orders,  bound  as  they  were  to  follow  die  for- 
tunes, and  submit  to  the  will  of  their  superiors. 
He  observes  that  insurrection  and  rebellion  neter 
originated  from  the  people,  most  of  whom  he  re- 
presents as  disposed  to  follow  the  peaceful  pur*- 
suits  of  industry,  for  which  tliey  appeared  suf*- 
ficiently  qualified  by  tlieir  diligence  and  skill. 
The  cultivation,  that  took  place  in  his  time,  the 
merit  of  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  was  not  in- 
considerable. In  this  county  a  great  deal  of  corn 
fvas  then  raised.  Modern  observers  will  acknow- 
ledge with  pleasure  the  continuance  of  this  disposi- 
tion in  the  people,  as  well  as  the  general  inclination 
of  their  superiors  to  enconrage  it.  There  are  not^i 
perhaps,  in  any  district  to  be  found  a  greater  num- 
ber of  haird  working  people  than  this  county  produ- 
ces. Industiy,  indeed,  is  in  many  places  exerted 
with  more  skill,  and  rewarded  with  more  profit^ 
iMit  I  doubt  whether  an  equal  degree  ef  laborious 
peraeveiance  is  any  where  to  be  found  under  en** 
camstai^ces  of  equal  difficulty.  A  country,  furnished 

with 
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with  such  inhabitants  possesses  the  great  fundamen- 
tal requisite  for  future  prosperity.  AH  they  want 
is  instruction  and  encouragement;  the  rest  will 
follow  of  coui'se. 

It  is  not  altogether  foreign  from  our  subject  to 
consider  the  difference  of  character^  that  appears 
to  subsist  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  some 
neighbouring  counties.  In  the  former  are  found 
occasional  instances  of  riot  and  disorder,  generally 
happening  at  fairs,  and  often  the  result  of  in- 
toxication. The  latter  are  almost  dally  disgraced 
by  the  outrages  of  banditti,  breaking  open  houses 
in  search  of  arms,  flogging  and  sometimes  mur- 
dering the  owners.  To  ascribe  this  intemp^ste 
spirit  to  nothing  more  than  a  remnant  of  rebellious 
principle,  is  an  easy  but  not  very  satisbctory  way 
of  accounting  for  it.  We  behold  in  this  county 
a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  many  of  wliom 
find  it  hiird  enough  to  procure  a  scanty  subsistence, 
employed  in  the  work  of  their  little  farms,  peacea- 
ble in  their  demeanour,  and  apparently  not  dis- 
satisfied with  tlieir  condition.  In  the  Other  counties^ 
possessing  land  of  superior  fertility,  we  find  the 
lower  orders  in  a  state  of  discontent,  and  disorder, 
rising  in  nightly  parties,  and  committing  acts  of 
violence  and  depredation.  Were  rebellious  prin^ 
ciple    the    only    cause,    it    should    surely    have 

some 
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some    operation    here,    where    the    numbers    are 
greater,  where  the  means  of  restraint  are  not  more 
cogent,   and  where   the  same  opinions,  religious 
and  political,  are  known  to  prevail.    Here,  however, 
is  tranquillity,  there  disturbance.     This  dissimila- 
rity of  conduct  cannot  be  imputed  to  a  difference 
of  sentiment ;  it  must  arise  from  some  difference  in 
their  situation.     They  either  want  sufficient  em- 
ployment to  engage  their  attention,  or  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
theirindus,try.     The  man,  who  labours  all  day,  and 
more  especially  when  he  labours  for  himself,  will 
have  no  great  relish  for  noctnrnal  adventures.  Such 
exploits,  incompatible  with  the  quiet  pursuits  of 
industry,  belong  only  to  the  idle,  the  desperate,  or 
the  oppressed.     The  consignment  of  large  tracts 
to  grazing,  and  tlie  consequent  discountenance  of 
industrious    cultivation,     ba^s   probably   no    small 
share  in  producing  discontent.     Activity  is  essen- 
tial to  man :   but,  unless  directed  to  useful,   it  will 
tarn  its  course  to  pernicious  pursuits.      I  am  far 
from  supposing  the  gentlemen  of  those  counties 
igQoraat  of,  or  inattentive  to   the  welfare  of  the 
people.      I  know  too   the   difficulty   of    altering 
established    modes,    and  reclaiming  evil    habits. 
But  something  more  than  mere  coercion  is  neces- 
Msy  for  calming  the  praient  agitation,  and  laying 

a  basis 
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a  basU  for  future  trauqiiiUity.  The  empple  of 
this  county,  in  which  the  tenantry  are  daily  im- 
proving, from  the  care  and  Uberality  of  their 
landlords^  shews  incontrovertibly,  that  industry  19  die 
great  ine^ns  of  estabiisbing  both  the  peace  and 
the  prosperily  of  the  people*  Sufficient  farms, 
fair  reojtSy  and  permanent  teaures,  can  alone  e:(- 
cite  and  nmintain  a  general  spirit  of  industrious 
eniulation.  Provided  with  employment^  and  secure 
of  enjoying  its  fruits^  discontent  and  disorder  will 
gradually  subside,  and  the  people  will  ext^ba^ge 
the  character  of  turbulent  idleness  for  that  of  use-^ 
ful  occupation.  In  the  political,  as  well  as  the 
natural  body,  occasional  disorders  will  arise;  but 
a  continued  series  of  coihplaints  argues  a  defect 
in  the  constitution  itself.  One  subject  of  popular 
grievance  is  the  little  regard  paid  to  long  occu- 
pancy, the  too  frequent  custom  of  dismis^ng  with 
little  notice,  and  less  .  coouniseration,  the  old 
possessors  of  a  farm  at  the  ei|>iratton  of  their  '^ 
lease.  This  is  sometimes  done  very  capricieualy, 
uridb  no  apparent  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  uul' 
sometiimes  dtrough  the  influenee  o£  a  fee.  Though 
it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  landlord  baa  a 
right  to  choose  his  tenant,  yet  bocMwr,  humaoitj^,* 
and  common  justice  enjoin  a&  attentioa  to  the 
interests  of  the  old  occupii^*     Affei^oiuitely  au 

tached 
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tached  to  the  place  of  bis  blrtli,  as  the  Irish  usually 
are,  an  ejectment  of  this  kind  pours  doable  bitter- 
ness into  the  cup  of  bis  affliction.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case,  when  the  preference  of  the  new 
possessor  is  not  founded  upon  any  superiority  of 
merit.  Indignation  often  mixes  with  regret,  and» 
where  such  instances  are  frequent,  excites  agenend 
dissatisfaction,  which  at  length,  promoted  by  other 
ci^ttsesy  breaks  out  into  outrage.  Alteration  of 
tenures  and  change  of  .tenants  are  often  expedient 
1%e  idle  and  ill-conducted  are  properly  exchanged 
for  persons  of  different  character,  and,  when  a  small 
farm  is  too  crowded,  some  of  the  tenants  must  be 
removed.  But  these  are  cases,  that  excite  no 
general  dissati^ctioo.  Their  pi^opriety  is  obYious 
to  common  sense,  encouragement  being  thereby 
sifforded  to  the  deserving,  and  no  just  causer  oi 
complaint  given  to  any.  Of  the  situation  of  other 
counties,  in  this  reject,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge; 
but  I  have  great  satisfaction  io  stating,  that  most  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  in  this,  evince  a  regard  to 
the  comfort  and  welfiure  of  their  tenantr3%  which 
4oe8  equal  honour  to  their  liberality  and  good  sease. ' 
In  the  consequences  tliey  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
find  their  best  reward.  To  predict  a  certain  con** 
tinuance  of  tranquillity  in  the  present  unexampled 
■tate  of  public  aifairs  would  be  a  vain  presumption. 

4Y  But 
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But,  if  any  tiling  ^an  maintun  peace  and  good  order 
iQ  a  country,  it  is  the  establishment  of  a  good  sys- 
tem and  thie  persey^rance  rh  it. 

la  promoting  our  national  advancement,  a  pria- 
cipal  obstruction  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  era- 
dicating prejudices,  and  removing  bad  habits.    A 
country,  that  wants  iobabitants,  but  wants  nothing 
else,  may  be  brought  v^ry  suddenly  to  a  high  state 
of  improvement   by   the    introduction   of  people 
skilled   in  the  art   of  culture.      But  a  coantry, 
however  favoured  by  nature,    if  it  happens  to  be 
hi  the  occupancy  of  the  rude  and  unskilful,  can- 
not  advance  with  equal  rapidity.    The  inhabitants 
of  this  have  a  great  deal  to  unlearn,  as  well  as 
to  learn,  and,  until  the  former  be  accompiisbed, 
the  teacher  will  labour  in  vain.    The  soil,  submis* 
sive  to  the  direction  of  its  lord,  varies  its  products 
and  appeai:ance  at  his  pleasure.     In  the  course  of 
a  single  season  it  assumes  a  new  face,  producing 
corn  instead  of  grass,    or  substituting  pasture  for 
tillage.     Mind  is  a  subject  far  less  tractable.    Tb« 
seeds  of  instruction,  however  carefully  sown,  re- 
quire continual  nurture,  and  take  many  seasons  to 
mature  their  harvest     Thq  power  of  a  despot  may 
change  a  governnvent  in  a  day,  but  an  immediate 
change  of  manners  is  beyond  the  compass  of  hu- 
maa  ability.    A  wise  man  therefore  will  avoid  the 

extremes 
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extremes  of  eager  expectation,  or  precipitate  dcs- 
pondeiicj.      Knowing  that    national    reformation 
must  be  a  work  of  time  and  attention,  be  will  not. 
be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  and  delays,  that 
retard  its  incipient  progress.      He  will   make  dufl 

,     allowance  for  the  slow  advances  of  the  poor  and 
the  unskilful,   and  will  look  forward  confidently^ 
but  without  impatience,  for  the  final  success  of  ju- 
,  dicious  perseverance. 

From  idleness  and  ignorance,  or'  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  from  want  of  an  early  and  sys-- 
tematic  course  of  education,  proceed  most  o^the 
disorders  and  irregularities,  that  disgrace  and  de- 
grade our  countrymen.  I  use  the  word  education 
here  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  as  applying  to 
all  the  different  orders  of  society,  and  compre- 
hending the  modes  of  training  and  culture  respec- 
tively adapted  to  each.  From  this  general  defect 
must  be  excepted  the  families  of  highest  rank, 
who  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  country  in  the 
decorum  of  their  conduct  and  the  politeness  of 
their  manners.  Every  advantage,  that  the  best 
modern  education  can  afford,  is  among  them  pro- 
cured for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  their  ac- 

'  complishments  aire  seldom  tarnished  by  that  levity 

of  principle   too  common  among  the  leaders  of 

feshion  in  other  countries^     In  the  class  next  to 

♦  Y  2  these 
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these,  I  have  ako  great  pleasure  in  obterving,  that 
we  fi^quendy  find  cultivated  minds  and  polished 
manners,  very  superior  to  the  liberal  bat  intern* 
perate  hospitality  of  their  forefathers.     But  in  the 
third  order  of  our  gentry  there  is  still  much  to  he 
reformed.     The  possessor  of  a  little  independent 
income   commonly   considers  himself  qualified  to 
set  up  for  a  country  squire,  in  which  capacity  he 
apes  the  worst  part  of  the  example  of  his  betters. 
He  keeps  his  hunter,  his  sporting  dogs,  and  bis 
gun,  and  seems  to  think  tliat  he  is  rising  in  respect, 
in  pH>portion  as  he  recedes  from  utility.     Sporting, 
which  is  only  the  occasional  recreation  of  his  bet^ 
ters,  becomes  to  him  a  business,  for  which  all  ase^ 
fnl  pursuits  are  neglected.     The  evening  is  spent 
as  unprofitably,    and  more  expensively  than  tbe 
morning,  in  tbe  company  of  his  jolly  companions, 
among  whom  the  discourse  rarely  turns  upon  rational 
subjects.     In  such  a  family  it  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect much  improvement  for  the  rising  generation. 
The   sons  are    perhaps  sent  to    a    neighbouring 
school,  becaufie  gentlemen  ought  to  learn  son^e-* 
thing;  bcit,  as  the  means  of  fbllo\ring  up,  that  edu- 
cation are  wanting,   tliey  come  home  to  finish  it, 
that  is,  to  forget  all  they  had  been  taught,  and  to 
become  sportsmen.      Thus    they  usually   remain 
during  the  life  of  the  father;  after  that,  the  pro* 

perty 
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perty  deyolving  to  the    eldest  soiii  the  rest   are 
thrown  upon  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune  as  they 
may,  ill  qualified  as  they  are,  from  former  habits, 
to  recommend  themselves  in  any  line  of  useful 
occupation.      How  many  valuable  members   are 
thus  lost  to  society,  and  how  much  less  reproachful    ' 
for  a  man  of  small  fortune  to  send  his  younger 
sons  into  the  army  or  navy,  or  bring  them  up  to 
honest  trades,    than  keep  them  at  home  in  per- 
nicious idleness  i    There  is  one  pursuit,  in  which 
every  country  gentleman  has  it  in  his  powet  to 
confer  great  benefits  on  the  community,    and,  at 
the  same  time,  materially  to  promote  his  own  inte* 
xests,     It  u  making  himself  master  of  that  art,  for 
nrhich  his  situation   peculiarly  qualifies  hiip>  and 
which  necessity  obliges  him  in  some  degree  to 
practise,  the  art  of  agriculture.     Instead  of  being, 
^s  is  too   often   the   case,    a  rack-reqt  landlord, 
driving  aqd  distressing  s^  poor  set  of  oppressed 
tenants,  or  instead  of  transferring  them  to  the  con- 
iTQul  of  a  middle-man  for  the  tempt^tioo    of  a 
£ne,  which  his  necessities  find  it  hard  to  refuse, 
thp  improvement  pf   his  own  circumstances  will 
enable  him  to  improve  theirs.      He  will  instruct 
fhem  by  his  own  example,  assist  them  in  time  of 
need,    and  be  loqked  up  to  as  their  friend  and 
l^nefactor.      All  this  is  very  obyious  to  comn^on 

scn^e 
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sense  and  common  observation.  That  such  con- 
sequences would  result  from  such  conduct,  ^ili  not 
be  denied  to  any  person  pretending  to  either. 
Manifest,  ho\Teter9  as  it  is  to  the  understanding, 
>«nd  easy  to  the  practice,  there  is,  I  fear,  little 
hope  of  seeing  it  very  speedily  accomplished. 
Habits,  that  have  taken  such  deep  and  inveterate 
rt)Ot,  are  hard  to  be  remqved.  The  support  it  de- 
rives from  numbers,  adds  greatly  to  the  diflScuUy. 
The  few  easily  conform  to  the  manners  of  the 
many,  but  the  oonverse  of  this  proposition  is  rarely 
found  to  take  place.  A  few  idlers,  mixing  in  an  in- 
dustrious community,  usually  change  their  manners 
in  a  short  time.  Discountenanced  by  the  majority, 
ihey  conform  to  the  general  practice,  and  become 
industrious  from  necessity,  if  not  choice^  The  re- 
verse of  this  too  frequently  happens,  where  idleness 
and  dissipation  form 'the  leadmg  cliaractcr.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
country.  Among  our  tradesmen  the  prevailing 
passion  is  love  of  liquor,  to  which  all  ^he  comfons 
as  well  as  decencies  of  life  are  too  often  sacrificed. 
Careless  of  the  quality  of  their  food  or  clothes,  all, 
that  can  be  taken  from  absolute  subsistence,  is 
spent  in  porter  or  whiskey,  all  their  unemploy- 
ed hours  in  the  alehouse.  The  distress,  of  which 
they  so  often  and  so  loudly  complain,  frequently 

arises 
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arises  from  that  improvidence,  which  lays  up  nothing 
for  a  future  day.      The  neglected  family,  faring 
badly  in  the  master^s  prosperity,   mitst  be  wretched 
indeed,  when   lie   happens  to  be  sick  or  unem*, 
ployed.      Hence  it  is,  tliat  our  towns  exhibit  so 
many  scenes  of  disorder,    so  many  instances  of, 
misery  and  distress,     Infrequency  of  employment 
ought  to  make  them  more  provident;   it  generally. 
ba$  an   opposite  effect.      The    peasants  of    this 
country,  though  fond  of  the  alehouse  too,  are  less 
chargeable  with  this  fault.     The  temptation  occurr- 
ing   more    rarely,    tlieir    debauches  are  for  the 
most  part  occasional,  at  fairs  and  public   meet- 
ings.    Many  of  them  are  very  sober,  and  most  of 
them  industrious.      The  better    sort    wear  goodl 
clothes,  and  live  as  conjbrubly  as  they  seein  to 
wish.    Tbeivants  of  their  condition  are,  an  im* 
provement  in  their  practice  of  husbandry,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  coinforts  of  cleanliness  and  decorum^ 
a  wish  to  better  their  modes  of  life  as  they  better 
tlieir  circumstances,  and  an  ambition  to  rise  above 
that  very  homely  level,  in  wliich  the  poor  are  placed 
'by  necessity.     Tlieir  acquisition  of  riches  seldom 
brings  any  material    improvement  with  it.      The 
n^anner  of  living,  the  furniture  and  implements  of 
tlie  bouse  and  farm  continue  much  the  same.     In- 
stead of  improving  his  stock  in  trade,  the  savings 

of 
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of  the  former  are  sometimes  put  out  to  interest, 
but  more  fteqaently  pat  to  hickf.  The  marriage  of 
a  daughter,  for  they  take  great  pride  in  giving  a 
handsome  portion,  draws  out  some  of  the  concealed 
treasure;  otherwise  it  seldom  appears  before  the 
owner's  death,  unless  it  happens  to  be  discovered 
and  stolen  by  the  'sons.  In  times  of  public  danger 
or  calamity,  this  custom  of  hoarding  takes  place 
in  an  inordinate  degree.  The  quantity  of  c»h  at 
tiiiia  moment  in  the  county  of  Cork  must  be  very 
considerable.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  rents  were 
paid  in  specie,  the  farmers  having  no  idea  df  any 
other  circulating  medium.  Within  that  period 
gold  and  silver  (except  some  dollars  and  the  late 
coinage  of  -the  latter)  hikve  wholly  disappeared. 
The  farmers,  who  trade  to*  Dublin,  commonly  bring 
home  some  guineas  with  thdr  paper.  The  latter 
is  applied  to  the  payment  of  rents  and  purchase 
of  necessaries,  the  former  goes  to  the  hoard. 
Even  in  the  city  pf  Cork  the  appearance  of  a 
guinea,  in  the  way  of  dealing,  is  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  wonder,  from  which  it  should  seem  that 
country  men  are  the  only  hoarders.  With  them, 
however,  the  greatest  part  may  be  supposed  to  rest, 
as  they  possess  so  much  less  of  that  spirit  of  enter-- 
prize  and  speculation,  which  calls  wealth  into  active 
employment. 

The 
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The  greft^  and  leading sufajeat  for  publia  con^de- 
taiion  is  bow  to  davm  tlie  iBPstspe^y  an4effpptQ%l 
me^M  of  amending  and  refenning  those  sfsyer^l 
clashes*  How  to  impitove  the  oiMners  of  our  middle 
geotiy,  and  aubatitute  a  life  of  active  and  useful  e^• 
aitioa  for  one  of  ill  bred,  waateliil  idleoess. — How 
to  iotreduce  sobrielyi  pnidencet  and  decprpus  coo- 
dlic^  among  our  drankeOy  turbjulent,  and  dissipated 
tradeimea. — How  to  sdmulate  the  actirity,  advance 
the  skill,  enlighten  the  minds,  and  incceaae  the  coro^ 
forts  of  our  slovenly  rustics.-^How  to  pi^ovide  em- 
ployment for  an  incfeesing  population,  by  ioiro'- 
docing  new  manufactories,  and  cherishing  and 
improving  those  wiuch  exist.  These  are  objectSvOf 
moment  indeed,  the  attaimnent  of  which  wodUi 
place  diis  fertile  island  high  in  the  scale  of  grei^t 
and  happy  nations.  1*hey  are  otgects  demanding 
the  attention  of  all,  who  aspire  to  the  merit  pf  pairi^ 
otic  endeavour,  whether  acting  cdlectively  or  indi« 
vidually,  in  public  or  in  private  capacities.  ^Ffadjr 
are  objects,  to  which  the  views  of  die  DuUin  Society, 
with  a  perseverance  equally  spirited  and  laodaHf  » 
have  been  and  still  are  unceasingly  directed,  and 
who  perhaps  have  done  more  towards  tEieir  atttin* 
xnent  than  any  other  body  whatsoever.  Through 
their  exerUons,  in  a  great  measure  die  tesi  state  of 
4Z  ^ 
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the  country,  the  causes  of  its  depression,  and  the 
teqoisites  for  its  improvement  will  be  fiilly  unfolded, 
and  the  first  step  towards  a  cure  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  disease.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  however,  it  is 
easier  to  see  the  evil  than  to  apply  the  remedy,  and 
we  must  often  content  ourselves  with  lamenting 
what  we  cannot  cure.  With  every  possible  aid,  that 
wisdom,  authority,  and  instruction  can  supply,  the 
attainment  of  all  those  Ejects  roust  be  a  work  of 
tlifficulty  and  of  time. 

In  revolving  this  momentous  subjectf  the  senti- 
ments of  tliose  distinguished  senators,  hy  whom  this 
country  is  represented,  naturally  present  themselves 
to  our  view.    From  tlieir  enlightened  minds  every 
thing,  that  patriotism  could  in^ire,  or  wisdom  devise, 
might  not  unreasonably  be  expected.  Unfortunately, 
however,  those  fiile  speeches,  which  profesa  a  pub- 
lic purpose,  are  commonly  directed  to  a  private 
one.  The  leading  object  of  the  orator  is  to  put  down 
one  party,  and  put  up  another.     On  the  ruling  side 
the  country  is  represented  to  be  flourisliing  and 
happy;  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  reverse  of  the 
position  is  obsdnately  maintained,  nothing  more  is 
wanting  to  make  it  a  true  bill  than — changing  aides. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  internal  state  of  the  people 
liaii  hitherto  been  very  little  affected  by  either. 
"     •         '  To 
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To  *  wield  the  power  of  the  state  with  honour  and 
einolument  to  themselves,  is  the  primary  and  natural 
ambition  of  its  rulers.  We  were  lately  told  in^reiy 
splendid  dietion,  that  the  single  measure  of  full 
Catholic  emancipation  would,  as  by  magical  process, 
produce  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  minds  and 
manners  of  the  people^  making  them  at  oucet  united, 
loyal,  industrious,  &c.  jic.  Happy  indeed,  could 
a  single  act  of  parliament,  or  the  multiplied  acts  of^ 
many  parliaments  effect  an  end  so  desirable!  But, 
without  expressing  the  least  disapprobation  of  the 
measure,  let  us,  descending  from  the  lofty  flights  of 
eloquence  to  the  humble  region  of  common  sense,, 
ask  a  few  plain  questions.  Will  the  admissibility  of 
a  few  now  disqualified  persons  to  seats  in  parliament 
and  some  offices  of  public  trust  and  dignity,  (which 
is  in  reality  all  that  remains  of  Catholip  emancipa- 
tion) make  a  single  tradesman  drink  less,  or  behave 
better?  Will  it  make  an  idle  gentry  better  farmers, 
and  »worse  sportsmen  ?  Will  it  remove  a  dirt-hote 
from  a  farmer^s  door,  exchange  a  bad  plough  for  a 
good  one,  or  put  a  single  pane  of  glass  into  his  wln<r 
dow  ?  Will  it  enlighten  his  mind,  enlarge  his  scanty 
4  z  2  stock 

*  The  people  indeed  are  taken  into  comideration  for  I  be  purpose  df 
bring  taxed,  but,  ai  fiir  ai  reipecU  their  prrt-ate  conduct  and  concerns, 
are  left  to  thrive  as  they  may*  Goveranieiir,  it  may  be  said,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these,  being  only  responsible  for  good  laws  and  an 
equal  admhiistratioo  of  justice.  This  is  generally  true,  hdl  in  many 
eases  they  may  safely  do  mprs^ 
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{ii«^j  tidied  11  Tte  answer  is  6bvioas  to  t&^  tMMest 
e«|teeiiy,  Attd  «he#8  that  tbe  reonsAjr  of  thoii^  etill 
must  hk  sbaght  dsewfaefe.* 

Jl  Ute  btatiftical  tvfiter,  intelligtfM  too  iii  his  wsy, 
thbUgb  tek;^  fat  beneath  the  level  of  the  aetiiitat 
aUiided  t6»  ^th  ec^uai  donfldence  Ussii^ea  uA,  thut 
4£ie  adoption  6f  his  plan  for  refermrfrg  the  titlie  ^- 
tern  ^  would  make  Ireknd  the  tnogt  #edth)r»  the 
^  most  industridus,  and  the  modt  contented  nzAm 
*^  biased  by  heaven.  What  haii  Seodahd  done  ih 
^*  half  pk  century?  When  Lord  l^iiimes  turote,  she 
^  did  not  know  the  use  of  an  iron  h)inrow-piti.  Now 
<<  juany  of  her  &rms  are  better  eolidudted  and  iMte 
^  pi-oEtabie  tbaq  a)iy  iti  EnglaHg^  and  a^ctiRbt^ 
^  has  embraced  the  whiJe  of  tfad  kingdkMll,**  (tibt 
exeep^g  even  the  Highbnds)  "til  in  "die  li^ 
^  8pa;ce  of  fi%  years!  Whjrf  sfa^lias  notrl6g^ 
*  ^er  agricultu^re.* - 

Perhaps  1  should  apologise  t6  ttnf  rdbteftr  t» 
piaking  aqy  domfheht  upon  jiBteftiertfs,  thftt  ifonfl^- 
confuted  ini  theik'b<irh  abliurdiiy,  butttiyObaeiVai^ont 
shall  hot  detain  thein  long.  Supposiflg>  Do  ^xength- 
^h  his  position,  that  the  deitia;nd  of  titb^  was  totidly 

abolitdKd 

*  Tliat«bBM  wimatM^  migkt  a]tiii|«tely  feg^k  kom  tht  aeasiu*, 
«»ay  be  fiurly  allowed.  WhatefwtandbtoaltMBhtheliigiieronlenof 
xatboKcs  to  the^tate^  wHl  MUmtlly  pradteM  m  «flbet  i^on  ^^  lower. 
Ilie  inie  v»y  ofattMiiiHP  Ihtm,  taowciw^lt^Sklllw  iMr  4 
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aboli0he4|  I'bave  only  to  repeat  the  foregoing  ques* 
ttons;  and  what  must  the  ansjver  be,  even  from  his 
own  mouths     I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny 
the  advantages,  tliat  many  would  reap  from  the  abo- 
lition.   I  know  that  some  litigation  would  be  avoided, 
and  that  many  faruaers  and  many  gentlemen  would 
put  more  money  into  their  pockets.     But  is  this  all, 
that  is  waated  for  the  amelioration  of  our  people? 
S«rdy  not — 9^  tvant  a  reformation  of  conduct  and 
OMMiners,  a  spirit  of  enlightened  industry,  coercion 
for  tlietarbulent^  and  encouragement  for  the  deserv- 
ing.    It  is  not  exemption  from  tithe,  but  possession 
of  loduadryp  that  liaa  improved  and  enriched  the 
soiirtMvn  parts  of  Sootiand.     Her  people  are  ft-ugal^ 
iciMUTiabortotts;  ber  gentry  prudent,  intelligent,  and 
industrioiii.     b  is  from  the  union  of  her  C0own  with 
JCtigbUMl,  wben  they  exchanged  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  aoa^oal  independence  for  the  hlqppier  character 
of  eoflteated  ibjecft;,  that  ihey  date  their  prosperous 
r€|geMratioti.    U  there  was  any  thing  like  argu* 
OMttt*  in  the  passage  Juatiquoted,  it  would  be  am- 
pljr  «oa|iated  bjabis^Mmple  iact,  th^t  England  under 

the 

^  fleWs,  indeed,  tuftci«iil1y  conToied  it  himself  by  his  observations' 
m'akmfili»hmdkKtimt  ^enall  ^genlt,  BMddleaMl  mck  rents  {setSurrej  . 
of  KiUUra)i  Rub  and  nnqualified  agiertions  are  justly  rqirebeosible  ; 
but  let  tbtm  iKft  ttetm*t  from  the  real  merits  of  an  usefttl  wortc.  The 
Mieior  4»li  i«idicioiM  «8  vdll  at entferprising  Xmner,  vlioae  example  aai 
fosUttCtraaa  are  calcnlatcd  to  cooler  lasUng  and  imjfortaiit  benefits  on 
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the  depression  of  a  tithe  system  is,  nevertheless,  the 
first  amoiig  nations  in  *he  theory  arid  practice  of 
agriculture.  I  am,  however,  far  from  opposing  a 
change  or  modification  of  that  system.  A  general 
opinion  in  favour  of  any  measure  carries  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  its  eligibility.  My  humble  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  are  more  fully  stated  in  another 
place. 

Still  therefore  the  important  question  recnrs,  how 
are  the  ills  we  lament  to  be  removed,  h6w  are  the' 
blessings  we  seek  to  be  attained  ?  A  great  part  of  the 
desired  improvement  must  nec^saiily  bte'  gradual. 
To  produce  an  immediate  and  radical  change  of - 
minds  and  manners  is  beyond  the  reach  of  power, 
however  wise  its  plans,  and  benevolent  its  hitention^. 
Superficial  observers,  when  they  perceive  any  thing 
amiss,  are  too  apt  to  throw  the  blame  upon  govern- 
ment, not  considering,  that  the  eiEcacy  of  its  mea- 
sures depends  upon  the  people  themselves,  and  tliat 
it  is  impossible  for  the  wisest  administration  tbiook 
into  every  grie\*ance,  and  find  a  remedy  for  every 
complaint  The  redress  of  many  ilb,  particularly 
such  as  affect  the  welfiure  of  the  humble  hosband- 
iban,  and  they  fill  a  large  space  of  the  catalogue, 
depends  upon  the  judicious  and  liberal  conduct  of 
the  iai^llords.  Government  might  indeed  cbntsibute 
very  materially  to  the  good  of  the  community,  by 

establishing 
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establishing  Boards  of  agriculture,  or  institutions  of 
that  sort,  with  funds  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
carry  the  purposes  of  general  improvement  into  full 
effect.  A  liberality  of  this  nature,  pregnant  with 
advantages  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  surely  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  The  benefit  derived  firom 
such  institutions  on  a  small  scale  ^  (of  which  the 
Dublin  Society  exhibits  an  illustrious  instance)  shews^ 
what  might  be  done  by  a  liberal  administration  on  a 
large  one.  It  is  true  the  expenditures  for  defence, 
in  a  crisis  so  arduous  and  alarming,  are  necessarily 
5rery  great.  Yet  even  in  this  view  of  tlie  subject  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whetlier  some  part 
of  it  6ould  be  more  appropriately  employed  than  in 
bettering  the  condition  and  attaching  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Benefaction  naturally  produces  grati- 
tude; and,  though  it  should  even  fail  to  make  them 
fight  for,  it  would,  at  least,  prevent  their  fighting 
against  a  government  displaying  such  incontroverti- 
ble marks  of  beneficent  intention.  They  know  it 
now  only  in  its  power;  tliey  would  then  acknowledge 

it 

^  I  call  it*  small  one  in  resp^'Ct  to  th«  iiantt  of  the  kingdom  «t 
k|r;|e,  to  which  with  much  greater  funds  it  would  be  stilt  inadequate.. 
To  carry  the  desired  purpote  into  full  effect,  there  should  be  one,  at  least, 
in  every  province.  The  expediency  of  applying  national  aid  to  the 
advaooencnt  of  agriculture  in  Great  BriUin  teis  been  already  urged 
by  a  lensihla  Scotch  writer  (Bell.)  How  much  more  neuessary  in  this 
island,  so  greatly  inferior  in  internal  meaQs  of  improvementj  in  skilly  m 
capital,  and  in  public  spirit ! 
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it  in  Its  beneficence^  and,  like  tlie  childrert  of  a  good 

parent,  would  obey  from  the  two-fold  motiTe  oflwc 

and  fear.    Of  die  esfpcnces  incurred  by  defensive 

measures  there  could  be  no  cause  to  complain,  were 

they  liable  to  ifo  charge  of  error  or  misapplicatton. 

One  instance  of  the  latter  may,  1  am  afraid,  be  foond 

in  this  county.      To  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  eosC 

of  so  many  sea  fencible  e«tablishniaiitS|  the  use  of 

some  of  which  is  at  least  equivocaly  what,  we  nay 

be  permitted  to  ask,  are  tbe  advantages^  likely  to 

result  from  the  fortifications  and  batteries  of  Bantry 

bay?     Exclusive  of  the  extravagant  rents  paid  for 

ground  of  little  value,  not  less  ^an  two  hundred 

thousand  pounds  are  supposed  to  liav«  been  ex» 

pended  in  works  not  yet  brought  to  a  coDclusion. 

Were  they  even  adequate  to  the  defisnce  ^f  llt^ 

bay,  which,  I  believe,   cannot  mtk  confidence  be 

aflfirmed,  what  great  end  could  they  aftswer,  wiben 

so  many  other  assailable  places  are  left  wlxrily  nn^ 

protected?     Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  anA  other 

ports  of  importance  ought  certainly  to  be  stroogly 

guarded  against  sudden  attack,  but  the  great  source 

of  public  security  must  be  found  m  the  Britwh  fleet, 

a  squadron  of  which  should  .always  be  on  this  oeast 

affording,  as  it  does,  si^ch  safe  stations  aiiiji  jr^ady 

egress.    What  then  is  the  resuk  of  lUs  great  ecpm- 

diture,  if  the  opinion  here  expressed  be  well  jj^und^ 
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ed|  but  that  it  has  afforded  employment  to  some 
labeurera  and  trad^tmen^  and  enriched  a  few  con- 
tractors i  What  would  it  have  been  capable  of  doing 
to  the  permanent  etcablishment  of  some  of  the  public 
instittttions  before  mentioned?  Most  incalculable 
benefit,  not  temporary  or  ending  with  advantages 
imparted  to  a  few  individuals  of  the  present  genera- 
tion,  but  laying  a  foundation  of  future  prbsperityi 
and  promoting  the  happiness  of  thousands  yet  un«- 
bom!  The  subject  is  at  least  worthy  the  conside- 
imtion  of  a  government,  which,  I  am  willing  to 
believe,  whatever  party  be  dominant,  is  always  dis- 
posed to  consult  the  general  good.  The  sentiments 
of  an  obscure  individual  will,  indeed,  add  little 
weight  to  the  recommendation.  But  if  the  matter  be 
of  that  paramount  importance,  that  is  here  supposed, 
the  insignificance  of  the  proposer  will  be  forgotten 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  object. 

The  great  advantages,  which  other  countries  are 
known  to  have  derived  from  the  public  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  by  the  establishment  of  agriculturd 
societies,  inspire  an  ardent  wisti  that  the  example 
should  be  followed  here.  The  knowledge  obtained 
from  the  mutual  coomiunications  of  intelligent  mem« 
bers,  and  the  judicious  application  of  their  funds, 
which,  though  principally  directed  to  the  advance- 
ment pf  agriculture,  extend  their  beneficial  inftu* 

5  A  ence 
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ence  toother  objects^  must  be  productive  of  impor* 
tant  benefit  Discouutenauce  of  bad,  and  rewarda 
of  good  conduct,  have  been  attended  vntb  the  hap- 
piest effects,  and  in  a  country  like  this  should  form 
a  leading  feature  in  every  such  establishment.  The 
Farming  society  of  tliis  county  boasts  the  coaote- 
nance  of  many  of  its  most  respectable  inhabitants, 
but  they  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  assiduous  or 
adequately  supported*  The  great  extent  of  thg 
county,  and  the  dispersed  seats  of  the  gentlemen 
render  it  inconvenient  to  attend  at  Cork  except  at 
tlie  assijies,  when  they  are  generally  encumbered 
tvith  other  business.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
proceed,  the  meetings  are  always  thin,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions inadequate  to  any  purpose  of  important 
utility.  Could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it  up 
with  proper  spirit,  and  establish  barQuial  meetings 
depending  on  and  emanating  from  the  general  one, 
the  convenience  of  all  would  be  consulted,  the  ad- 
vantages would  extend  to  tlie  remote  parts,'  and  the 
institution  miglit  finally  attain  the  desired  success. 
Of  such  accomplishment  the  present  state  of  the 
society  affords  no  sanguine  hope.  The  indolent 
habits  of  our  gentry  not  only  render  them  averse* 
irom  engaging  in  any  tbing  like  business,  but 
inake  the  advance,  even  of  a  small  sum,  from  their 
Ordinary  expenditure,  a  matter  of  some  inconve- 
nience. 
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nience.  Unaccustomed  to  cooperate  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  public  work,  proposals  of  this  iia* 
tare'  are  regarded  with  cold  indifference,  not  from 
any  want  of  feeling,  but  because  their  views  have 
never  been  directed  to  such  objects.  Otir  English 
neighbours,  whose  generosity  of  spirit,  though  by 
no  means  superior,  is  more  happily  regulated, 
act  on  *  different  principles.  Frugal  and  moderate 
in  private  expence,  tliey  are  ever  ready  to  employ 
part  of  that  wealth  they  so  much  more  abundant* 
ly  possess,  in  promoting  plans  of  public  utility. 
Equal  willingness  on  our  part  would  at  present, 
for  want  of  equal  means,  be  inadequate  to  any 
great  effect.  A  grant  of  even  one  thousand  pounds, 
in  aid  of  the  present  funds  of  the  society,  would 
enable  them  to  excite  among  the  lower  orders 
a  spirit  of  useful  and  industrious  competition.  The 
Jittle,  that  can  now  be  done,  serves  rather  to  dis« 
courage  than  promote  the  progress  of  a  subscription, 
from  which  no  material  benefit  is  seen  to  arise. 
The  operation  of  so  considerable  an  addition  to 
their  yearly  funds,  being  immediately  and  exten- 
sively  felt,  would  probably  induce  a  much  greater 
number  of  gentlemen  to  contribute  their  assistance 
to  the  support  of  an  institution,  ultimately  condu- 
cive to  their  own  interest,  so  that  finally  the  bounty 
of  government  might  be  discontinued.    The  sum 

5a?    ,  required 
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required  in  a  trifle  in  the  catalogue  of  public  ex^ 
peaces ;  the  advantfLges  it  would  cqofer  ar^  of  ^t 
irate  importiuic^.  Without  some  tuel^  fud,  I  seetia 
pcoaptect  qf  grefkt  qr  pftrmaQent  benefit  from  % 
scheoiei  cuf^^bje  under  proper  airport  of  cootri^ 
biitiq^  esseqtially  to  the  general  ^el&re. 

To  the  advi^ntages,  arising  firom  geademei\  thus 
IkCting  in  a  public  c^tpaci^,  miuit  be  added  the  in* 
dispen^ih(e  duty,  iqcmnhent  pn  them,  of  acting 
properly  in  a  private  one.  Without  a  jealous 
cooperation  pn  their  part,  the  pr€|iosed  benefit 
will  he  iqcoqipleikt  (ndepeiidant  of  anj  collate* 
ral  aid,  it  i4  in  their  power  to  do  .a  great  deal. 
On  ^heis  liberolity  ^t  will  chiefly  depend,  to  make 
the  i^eanantry  pQptefit^dt  indostnous,  luid  happy. 
Thfi  fir^t,  and  inost  iinportant  step  towards  an 
end  so  desirable  i^  to  give  permaneot  tenurea  with 
reasqn^tble  rents.  The  former  secures  tq  th^  iar* 
mpr  the  beivefit  of  his  labours ;  the  Utter  eonhks 
h^m  to  live  with  coatfort.  Cppd^l^  ^^^  this 
epnfers  pbligationsi  tha^  must  be  felt,  fmd  which 
it  will  be  yery  difficult  for  any  psejndices  edtircly 
to  ovexcpme.  The  peasant  knowi  well  enough, 
that  under  all  circumstances  he  will  be  qbliged 
tq  pay  reqt  and  pro/ess  dependence,  and  there* 
fore,  if  he  lias  a  good  landlord,  will  not  he  very  wil- 
ling to  run  the  risque  of  changing  hioL    \Vhere 

the 
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ihe  case  is  atlierwisey  it  i$  not  to  be  much  won- 
derad  at»  if  lie  should  be  diq>osed  to  «eek  a  chaog^ 
which  tnay  improve,  but  caonot  make  him  woisew 
C^ses  of  this  kind  unfortunately  occur  too  oftem 
Indeed  it  is  bard  to  conceive  a  state  more  abject 
than  that  of  an  Irish  cottager  dependent  <on  the 
If  ill  of  a  rack-rent  landlord,  A  subsistence,  hardlf 
better  tlian  that  of  his  pig,  is  the  utmost  of  bis  ex-* 
pectation,  the  sole  Tew^rd  of  bis  iabour.  An  a^ 
tempt  ^  improve  rather  tends  to  injure  (ban  serve 
bioiy  the  cent  beiag  n^iapd  ii|  proportion  to  hit 
f  xertioos,  and .«  refusal  tp  ooiqply  with  any  tecmig 
lus  m^ter  may  impose^  punished  kjf  a  4i9ini^ 
firom  bis  4iinxir  It  is  imfK>Mible,  .perhaps  uo4er 
^y  circiimstancesi  to  divest  |be  p(:op)e  pf  an 
aitacfameat  to  their  native  soil.  The  Afrioan  ex^lt^ 
HI  the  burning  i|>lendpiir  ^-thatcuii,  which  4f^ 
|^esse9  wd  eneivites  the  inhabitants  of  a  teasperate 
ccgioQ.  Wrapped  in  bis  fiim,  tbe  bardy  Laplander 
enjoya  an  vnenvied  happiness  mmidst  eternal  «news* 
Tbe  nsfteralWeef  the  eenstvyi  that  gave  them  biatb, 
should  be  proportioiiably  s|ananig^  in  the  inhabitqvtv 
efmore  geiiial  chmesi  ^and  feir  luttioas  possess^ 
in  a  greater  degree  than  tbe  Irish.  Bi|t  •ttaob^* 
Qient  to  ^  oenntry  does  not  necesiartiy  i^^ly  at* 
tadimeiitifeeiits  bnrs  snd  government,  b  a^teeuni- 
tqr«  Wbere.1  m^y  «albftenata  causes  of  disaewe^ 

and 
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snd  depression  still  subsist,  diey  are,  it  is  suflf- 
ciently  known,  but  too  easily  separable.  It  is 
this  pecaliarity  of  situation,  that  calls  for  measures 
of  more  than  common  exertion,  and  imperiouriy 
demands  the  attention  of  ntlera,  as  well  as  land- 
lords^ ti>  a  subject  of  iii6nite  importairce  to  botli. 
f  FOfR  tiie  former  we  have  to  expect  justice 
wetl  administered,  wise-  law&  and  regulations,  Itbe- 
t$k  ffthfits  for  public  works,  and  no  less  liberal 
bonmies^  for  diffusing^  knmvledge,  rewarding  and 
amrasting  industry^  and  adiqtncing  the  progress 
of  usef ui  arts.  To>  the  men  of  property  il  will  be- 
Imig  to<  give  these  measures  their  fcdl  effect,  by  a 
strenuous  coopepation  with  the  plans  of  goven>- 
nent.  He  has  little  right  to  arraign  the  supine^- 
ness  ef  rulers,  who  is  too  idle,  or  too  selfish  to 
employ  either  purse  or  person  in  the*  servico^  of 
the  public*  Every  maa^  tliat  has  propesty,  has 
motive  sufficient  to  awaken  hia  es^^ions^  The 
iotesest  of  the  public  and  the  individual  i»  thb 
jreaped  is  the  s^me*  Umkss  a  community  be  well 
regisUted,  it  cannot  prosper;  and  what  is  the  pros- 
perity of  &  statev  hut  the  prpqierity  of  the  indivi<» 
duals  who  compose  it  2 

The  time  has  been,  and  that  at  no-  veiy  remote 
period,  .wiien  the  English,  so  much  oiur  superiors 
at  present,  were  in  a  situation  of  e^en   gre^^er 

inferiority 
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iflferiority — tlite  lower  orders  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
depression — ^tlie  men  of  property,  idle,  extravagant^ 
and*  turbuleat;   and  the  general   manners  coarse 
and  rude.    Circumstances  of  fortunate  concurrence 
reduced,  in  the  first  instance,  tlie  dangerous  power 
of  unruiy  subjects^  and,  in  the  second,  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  the  crown«     These  iiappy  events 
were  the  result  of  much  tumult,  bloodshed,  and 
tim^.     The  establishment    of  a  free   constitution, 
paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the 
natioii.    The  arts  of  peace  were  euhivated ;  indus- 
try succeeded  to  turbulence;   commerce  enriched 
the  seaports,  manufactures  the  interior  towns,  and 
agriculture  the  country.     A  regular  and  strict  ad- 
minbtration  of  justice  repressed   the  disorders  of 
idleness  and  vice,  secured  to  every  man  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  his  honest  gains,  and  inspired  an  univer- 
sal respect  and  regard  for  the  laws.    JSuch  were 
the  gradual  consequences  of  that  wise  system  of 
government,    which,    though  it  began   to  unfold 
itself  at  a  very  early  period,   cannot  be  said  to 
hav^  been  perfectly  establislied  before  the  revolu- 
tion.'   The  different  mode  of  managing  affairs  iu 
this  country  has  been  already  adverted  to,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  we   labour  under  a   disadvantage, 
which  must  always  in  some  degree  militate  against 
jthe  advances  of  this  island  to  an  equal  degree  of 

prosperity 
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prosperity.     Remoteness  of  situation  'from  the  semt 

of  government  necessarily  renders  her  an  object 
of  secondary  and  inferior  concern.  Every  thing, 
llian  can  promote  the  interests  of  thie  superior  coun* 
try,  is  seen  and  attended  to  with  a  promptitude, 
ivhich  our  distance  will  not  admit  of.  The  me- 
tropolis is  the  sun  of  the  imperial  system,  tfie 
cheering  splendour  of  whose  rays  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  they  diverge  from  th^xentre.  Thither 
all,  who  seek  distinction  from  wealth  or  talents, 
naturally  repair,  as  the  scene  most  proper  for  the 
display  of  pomp,  and  the  acquisition  of  renown. 
Though  the  more  liberal  policy  of  the  present  day 
seems  disposed  •  to  make  amends  for  past  depres* 
sion  and  neglect,  the  very  nature  of  her  situation 
must^  obstruct  in  some  degree  die  improvement 
of  Ireland.  This  however,  instead  of  discouraging, 
should  animate  tl\e  efforts  of  every  patriotic  mind, 
and  induce  the  great  men,  who  do  reside,  ta 
counteract,  by  their  protecting  influence,  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  drains  of  those,  who  do  not.  It 
should  operate  witli  government  as  an  additional 
motive  for  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  relief  of  our 
necessities,  and  the  encouragement  of  our  trade 
and  agriculture. 
The  improvement  of  our  towns  seems  to  be  a  de* 
tideratum  of  no  less  importance  than  that  of  the 

country. 
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country.  These,  with  some  exceptions,  are  only 
poor  Villages^  in  which  little  is  sold  but  liqaors. 
Wanting  the  support  of  manufactures,  and  desti* 
tute  alike  of  wealth  and  refinement,  they  possess 
nothing  to  attcact  the  lovers  of  social  communion* 
In  truth  they  often  contain  every  thing,  that  can 
make  a  town  disagreeable,  nothing  that  can  recom* 
mend  it.  Towns,  however,  under  good  direction^ 
contribute^  greatly  to  the  riches  of  a  country. 
Tbey  aflbrd  the  best  situation  for  extensive  manu- 
factories, from  the  convenience  of  having  the  work- 
men at  hand,  and  the  facility  of  collecting  them. 
The  arts  of  civilized  life  advance  most  rapidly 
among  collective  bodies,  where  the  faculties  have 
fullest  room  for  exercise,  where  genius  is  animated 
by  competition,  where  the  benefit  of  example  is 
more  immediately  operative,  where  constant  inter- 
conrse  refines  the  manners,  and  where  instruction 
is  most  conveniently  communicated.  I  have  great 
doubts,  whether  any  important  advantage  will  be 
found  to  result  from  country  schools.  Farmers 
indeed  are  willing  enough  to  send  young  children 
to  them;  but,  when  their  labour 'becomes  valuable, 
tbey  are  commonly  broagbt  home  to  forget  all 
they  had  learned.  The  establishment  of  manufac- 
turing towns  seems  to  be  the  best  expedient  for 
ditFui»ing  a  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  which 

5  a  in 
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in  this  county  is  hardly  ever  used,  except  io  towns 
and  villages.    They  contribute  also,  in  other  impor- 
tant  respects,  to  the  improvement  of  the  coontrvi 
by  the  quantities  of  rich  manure  they  afford,  in 
consequence   of    which    the    outlets    of   a  town, 
whatever  be  the  natural  state  of  the  soil,  are  soon 
distinguished  by  their  superior  verdure  and  fertility. 
Many  of  the  wealthier  inliabttants,  whom  a  course  of 
more  lucrative  pursuits  cannot  entirely  divest  of  that 
gratification,  which  nature  has  attached  to  rural  con- 
cerns, occasionally  amuse  tliemselves  in  building, 
planting,  and  improving.     Professed  farmers  will 
sometimes  smile  at  what  tb?y  conceive  to  be  the 
extravagant  expenditures  of  townsmen.     But  such 
is  the  gratitude  of  the   soil,  that  money  must  be 
laid  out  very  injudiciously  indeed,  which  will  wholly 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  improver.    Towns  and 
manufactures  seem,  therefore,  to  be  objects  of  very 
important  attainment  in  many  points  of  view,  and 
deserve  tlie  notice  of  government  in  nothing,  per- 
haps,  more  than  tlie  facility  they  afford  of  raising 
armed  bodies  for  national  defence.     From  them  are 
drawn  almost  all  recruits  for  militia  and  regular  ser^ 
vice,  and  in  them  are  to  be  founa  the  most  numerous 
and  effective  bodies  of  yeomanryi    Accustomed  to 
the  view,  and  use  of  arms,  they  are  easily  formed 
into  military  associations.    They  animate  and  en* 

courage 
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courage  each  other^  and^  being  readily  collected, 
are  soon  brought  into  a  state  of  regimental  disci- 
pline. The  scattered  state  of  the  peasantry  renders 
a  similar  training  altogetlier  impracticable,  were 
they  even  disposed  to  military  exercise,  or  could 
be  safely  entrusted  with  the  use  of  arms.  From 
the  numbers  already  raised,  and  the  force  still  sub- 
sisting, even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  one 
may  easily  judge  how  much  the  military  power  of 
the  state  would  be  increased  by  n  greater  number 
of  well  peopled  towns. 

In  the  event  of  giving  increase  and  encourage- 
ment to  towns,  a  point  of  prime  importance  will 
be  to  establish  a  strict  and  regular  polipe, 
the  want  of  which  is  now  in  some  places  se* 
verely  felt.  Crowded  as  they  generally  are  with 
venders  of  beer  and  whiskey,  whose  harvest  grows 
on  vice  and  folly,  and  whose  interest  is  in  open 
hostility  with  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  civil  regulation  can  hardly  suffice  to 
restrain  intemperance  and  riot.  Meetings  produce 
drunkenness,  drunkenness  quarrel,  and  quarrel 
parties.  The  present  state  of  the  county  sessions 
is  not  adequate  to  the  ends  of  justice,  which  ought, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  brought  home  to  every 
inan^s  vicinity.  Tlie  administration  of  it  is  indeed 
unexceptionable,  as  fur  as  it  goes ;  but  that  it  does 
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not  go  far  enougb,  I  have  only  to  inform  iiiy  read- 
ers, that  between  Ban<ioQ  and  the  western  extremity 
of  the  county,  an  extent  of  near  fifty  niles^  con- 
taining several  towns  and  an  immense  population, 
not  a  single  session  is  held.     Peribaps  it  wonld  be 
most  expedient,  that  every  town,  including  a  certain 
surrounding  district,  should  liave  a  civil  establish- 
ment of  its  own,  consisting  of  one  or  more  justices, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  constables  widi  compe* 
.    tent  salaries,  and  an  obligation  of  constant  resi- 
dence.    Without  it,    in  a  country  like  this^  it  is 
altogether  impracticable  to  enforce  due  sabordi- 
nation,  or  maintain  that  decorous  tranqoilUty^  which 
civilized  society  requires.     The  benefit  of  such  an 
establishment  is  fully  seen  in  most  corporate  towns, 
and  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  others.     Some 
towns  will  probably  be  served  by  the  union,  which 
has  taken  away  their  privilege  of  sending  members 
to  parliament.     In  such,  as  were  called  open  bo- 
roughs, the  policy  of  the  proprietor  waft  in   direct 
opposition  to  the  improvement  of  the  town  j  finding- 
it  easier  as  well  as  less  es^pensive  to  govern  the 
few  than  the  many,    his  interest  w^  not  in  its 
increase,  but  in  its  depopulation. 
The  population  of  this  country,  a  subject  which 
[  has  lately  undergone  minute  investigation,  is  very 
considerable.     It  is  however  a  very  aii$taken  notion 

to 
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to  estimate  tlie  ppwer,  prosperity^  or  happiness  of  n 
country  merely  by  its  numbers.     A  salubrious  cli- 
mate, and  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  bare  subsistence, 
fnay  suffice,  as  it  does  here,  to  multiply  the  human 
apecies.    Present  observation  and  recent  expeii* 
ence  sliew,  that  of  this  swarming  population  many 
are  destitute  of  the  comforts  and   convenienciea 
of  life,    and  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  tbet 
voice  of  the  betrayer.     Under  such  circumstances  i% 
is  obvious,  that  a  country,  instead  of  being  improved^ 
Qiayvbe  incumbered  by.  population.     This,  I  know^is 
not  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  when 
large  tracts  of  unimproved  ground  invite  the  hand  of 
culture.    It  certainly,  however,  is  the  case  in  several 
parts  of  this  county,  where  husbandry  elhploys  a  more 
than  competent  number  of  hands.     Larger  farms^ 
under  the  direction  of  better  skill  and  greater  capi* 
tal,  Wjould  produce  much  more  than  it  impossible  for 
little  tenures  to  do  under  the  present  management 
of  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  can  neither  supply 
a  sufficiency  of  manure,  nor  admit  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops.    They  may,  it  is  true,  improv^  in  skill  and 
industry ;  but,  as  long  as  the  cause  lasts,  tlie  effect  will 
in  a  great  measufe  continue.     Hence  the  necessity 
of  towps  and  manufactures  to  ease  thepountryof 
$ome  of  its  superabundant  population.      How  far 
government  may  be  instrumental  to  this  end,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say.    Men  of  landed  and  mo* 
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iiied  property  have  it  in  tbeir  power  to  do  a  groat 
deal.  The  subject  certainly  deserves  the  seriorrs 
consideration  of  all. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  thoaght  somewliat  paradoxical 
in  ascribing  any  thing,  like  advantage,  to  what  is  by 
most  people  very  naturally  considered  as  a  serious 
cause  of  complaint,  I  mean,  taxes,  which  constitute 
a  burden,  tliat  some  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
deemed  ridiculous  to  suppose  the  country  could  bear. 
Yety  like  a  burden  on  the  natural  body,  it  seems  to 
increase  the  strength  of  those,  that  bear  it.     On  men 
of  large  fortune  it  makes  no  sensible  pressure.     The 
lower  orders  are  little  affected  by  it,  as,  what  it  adds 
to  the  price  of  subsistence,  is  met  by  an  adequate 
increase  of  the  price  of  labour.     Merchants  and 
shopkeepers  may  complain,  but  it  is  their  customers, 
in  fact,  that  pay  the  tax.    The  little,  that  the  fanner 
contributes,  is  but  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  protection  he  receives.    The  middle  classes  are 
most  affected,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
shew,  that  the  consequences  are  by  no  means  injuri* 
ous  either  to  themselves  or  the  public.     Men,  who 
considered  a  little' independent  income  as  entitling 
them  to  be  idle  and  extravagant,  are  now  obliged  to 
economise.  The  reduction  of  idle  expences  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  wholesome  tendency  towards  altering 
an  irregular  course  of  life,  and  amending  bad  babitsw 
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Sobriety  and  managemeat  naturally  lead  to  useful 
and  profitable  pursuits.  Pleasures  indeed  will  always 
be  sought  by  persons,  who  have  money  to  spare,  but 
they  will  be  pleasures  of  less  expence  and  more  re- 
finement. Gentlemen  may  still  enjoy  tlie  society  of 
their  friends,  but  with  less  prodigality  and  waste. 
Their  domestic  concerns  will  be  better  managed, 
and  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  more  carefully 
attended  to.  This  begins  to  appear  already,  and 
I4l9ness  is  daily  losing  ground.  The  decrease  of 
liospitality  may  be  complained  of  by  some,  but  it  is 
in  reality  «i  proof  of  the  increase  of  wealthy  popula- 
tion. Hospitality  prevails  most,  where  there  are  few 
Uibabitants,  and  little  industry.  The  very  cheap  rate^ 
at  which  wiDes  and  other  articles  of  good  living  were 
ipnnerly  obtained,  deducts  something  from  the  merit 
of  this  virtue  in  our  forefathers.  What  is  procured 
with  ea^e,  will  be  given  with  freedom^  What  cannot 
be  obtained  without  cost  and  trouble,  will  generall/ 
be  managed  with  proportionate  frugality^  The 
taxes  of  Holland,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  were, 
I  uQdcrstand,  excessive.  The  exertions  of  industry, 
instead  of  being  repressed,  were  redoubled.  Extra- 
vagance and  idleness  were  equally  unknown,  and 
jjie  inhabitants  became  the  most  wealthy  people  in 
the  woxld. 
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Of  another  material  w^ant,  and  die  means  of  remoT* 
ing  it,  something  seems  proper  to  be  said,  I  mean, 
the  want  of  tiqsber.  Considered  merely  with  a  view 
to  shelter  and  ornament,  it  is  impossible  not  to  la* 
ment  the  general  nakedness  of  the  land ;  when  regard- 
ed  as  an  article  of  essential  requisition,  the  scarcity 
6f  wood  is  still  more  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Men 
of  large  fortune  hav^  certainly  extended  their  plan- 
tations very  considerably  of  late,  and  the  number  of 
nurseries  at  Cork  and  some  other  places  shew,  that 
the  spirit  of  sylvan  improvement  has  not  been  cou- 
fined  to  them.  But,  if  we  have  gained  in  the  article 
of  new,  we  have  certainly  lost  in  that  of  old  timber 
from  neglect  of  the  native  woods^  many  of  which 
have  been  suffered  to  go  to.  decay  within  my  own 
memo^J^  The  principal  subject  of  present  coasi« 
deration,  however,  is  the  want  of  timber  for  the  use 
of  tenants  and  the  ornament  of  their  ianfis.  It  is 
obvious,  that  poor  cottagers  an(l  tenants,  holding  at 
will,  can  never  be  planters,  because  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  any  man  will  sow  what  he  has  nopro- 
spect  of  reaping.  Under  other  circumstances  there 
seems  no  reason,  why  a  man  sliould  not  plant  a  tree 
as  well  as  a  cabbage,  if  he  was  equally  assured  of 
deriving  advantage  from  his  labour.  There  is  indeed 
this  difference  in  the  cases,  that  one  not  only  comes 
sooner  to  perfection,  but  is  also  much  more  easily 
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obtained.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  were  the 
people  even  willing  to  plant,  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  of  procuring  trees  is  such  as  to  amount  to  an> 
absol  ute  prohibition .  In  this  case  the  aid  and  encou- 
ragement of  landlords  is  absolutely  necessary,  who 
ought  in  the  first  instance  to  supply  the  trees,  oblig- 
ing every  tenant  to  allot  a  small  portion  of  ground 
near  his  house  for  the  purpose,  and  to  secure  it  by 
a  sufficient  fence.  As  they  grew  up,  the  tenant 
should  be  allowed  to  thin  them  for  his  own  use, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  plantation  always  sufficiently 
full  after  the  first  planting,  at  his  own  expence. 
The  establishment  of  little  nurseries  on  different' 
parts  of  every  estate  will  be  found  useful,  and  indeed 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  setting  up  of  thiBse 
will  be  attended  with  some  expence  to  the  proprie- 
tor at  first — after  a  little  while  they  will  maintain 
themselves,  and'  even  produce  a  greater  rent  than 
any  other  species  of  culture.  It  is  a  very  just  obser j 
vatlon  of  Mr.  Young,  that,  if  every  cabin  had  but  a 
single  tree  growing  near  it,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  would  be  most  materially  altered  for  the  bet^ 
ter.  This  very  desirable  improvement  might,  an^, 
if  once  undertaken  with  spirit,  probably  would  be 
promoted  \}y  the  principal  absentee  proprietors,  to 
many  of  whom  must  be  allowed  the  praise  of  very 
liberal  conduct  towards  their  tenantry.    As  there 
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are  a  great  many  small  properties,  from  the  omien 
of  which  such  spirited  exertions  can  hardly  be  ex* 
pectedy  public  eocoursgemeDtmustbe  a^ded  to  pri-* 
vate,  to  rendertbe  advantage  universal.  Premiums^ 
which,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  plantation  of 
large-tracts,  should  be  made  to  reach  the  occupier 
of  a  few  acres,  would  perhaps  do  most  good  upon 
the  whole.  The  rich,  who  plant  for  pleasure  and  for 
profit,  do  not  want  the  stimulus  of  a  bounty,  which 
itk  tlie  present  suite  of  things  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary not  only  to  encourage,  but  to  enable  our  little 
farmers  to  raise  a  few  trees  for  shelter  and  for  use. 
Perhaps  a  bounty  of  this  kind  could  not  be  better 
bestowed  than  in  the  encouragement  of  nurseries, 
frmn  which  the  neighbouring  countiy  might  4>e  sup- 
plied  with  trees  at  a  moderate  price.  The  scarcity 
6f  timber  in  many  parts  of  the  coun^^  from  being 
a  matter  of  inconvenience,  is  become  a  serious  cala- 
mity.  Many,  that  woald  plant  a  little^  are  discourag- 
ed by  the  difficulty  of  preserving  their  trees  from  a 
depredation,  which  the  general  wa/nt  of  the  people 
almost  justifies.  The  true  way  to.  meet  the  evil  is 
to  encourage,  and  even  to  enforce  an  ohligalion  of 
planting.  It  i^  the  otnly  method  of  relieving  a  gene- 
ral want,  and  preventing  a  general  crime.  Np  ffr^ 
mer  is  apprehensive,  that  his  cocii  or  his  potatoes 
Mil)  be  stolen.    Why?  becai^e  l^is  ofjg^botur  deala 
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in  the  same  commodities,  and  every  one  has  enough. 
It  would  be  just  the  same  with  timber,  if  every 
farm  could  be  once  provided  with  a  sufficient 
supply.  Theie.  are,  it  is  true,  many  places,  where 
trees  will  not  flourish,  some,  where  they  will  hardly 
grow.  But  the  most  unfavourable  situation  will 
admit  of  some  improvement  even  from  planting. 
Osiers  will  grow  almost  any  where,  at  least  to  a  size 
sufficient  for  useful  purposes,  and  there  are  some 
kinds  fA  hardy  shrubs,  elder  for  instance,  that  may 
be  raised  for  shelter  and  ornament  upon  any  habi« 
table  sitaatiott.  The  subject  certainly  d  eserves  con* 
stderation  as  a  matter  of  important  public  concern. 
The  exclusion  of  foreign  timber,  on  which  we  Mve 
lately  been  accustomed  to  depend,  is  a  great  aggra-; 
vation  of  the  evil,  and  should  teach  the  present 
generation  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  last,  and  make 
some  provision  for  future  occasions.  The  best 
mode  of  doing  it  must  be  left  to  more  competent 
judges;  it  is  sufficient  for  a  reporter  to  state  the  facts, 
that  have  come  within  his  knowledge,  and  to  sug- 
gest some  probable  means  of  supplying  a  want  so 
greatly  to  be  regretted. 

Tbelre  is  abundant  reason  to  expect,  that  the 
am]ple  and  accurate  information  of  tliis  country's 
real  state,  preseaied  to  the  public  in  a  series. of 
tta^stlcal  surveys,  will  be  eventually  productive 
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of  most  impoitant  benefit..  It  will  leave  to  tbose, 
possessed  of  power  and  property,  none  of  tbose 
excuses  for  inertness  or  inactivity,  that  might  be 
pleaded  by  ignorance  or  misconception.     It  will 
shew  to  every  man,  capable  of  comprehending  it, 
the  .necessity  imposed  on  him  of  contributing  bis 
portion  of  assistance  to  the  reformation  of  abuse% 
and'  the  advancement  of  industry.     By   shewing 
what  is  laudable  or  erroneous  in   the  modes  and 
practices,  that   prevail  in  different  places,  it  will 
suggest  to  each  the  means  of  respective  improve- 
ment    It  will  shew  the  wants  of  the  people  -and 
the  best  means  of  removing  tliem,  and  it  will  shew, 
that  there  exists  in   most  places  a  spirit  of  in-> 
dustrious  exertion,  that  only  wants  the  cherishing^ 
hand  of  liberal  encouragement.    Among  others  I 
have  ventured  to  contribute  my  mite  of  assistance 
to  the  general  stock,  accompanied  by  such  observa- 
tionsy  as  the  subjects  under  consideration  presented 
to  my  mind.     I   cannot,   indeed^    boast  of  having 
added  much  from  my  own  stores  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  that  art,  which  occupies  the  first  place  in 
these  surveys.     The  principal  portion  of  instruc- 
tive information,  contained  in  these  pages,  will  be 
found  in  their  accounts  of  the   practice  of  others. 
My  own  having  been  ou  a  small  and  confined  scale, 
I  enter  '.he  field  rather  as  an  amateur  tijan  an  artist. 

In 
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In  this  respect  I  must  acknowledge  a  striking  infe* 
riortty  to  some  of  my  associates,  to  the  merit  of 
whose  labours  their  own  skill  makes  no  inconsider- 
able addition.  In  the  imporunt  purpose  of  col* 
lecting  and  detailing  the  various  modes  and  prac- 
tices of  this  county,'  I  trust  I  have  been  sufficiently 
diligent  For  deficiency  in  any  species  of  local 
iofonnatioa  I  have  no  apology  to  plead,  having 
universally  euperienoed  eveiy  desire  to  accommo* 
date»  and  every  willingness  to  inform,  that  the 
most  ardent  curiosity  could  wish,  c(f  tlie  most  polite 
liberality  offer. 


ADDENDA. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


IT  has  been  justly  observed  by  the  gentleman, 
who  favoured  tne  with  an  account  of  tibokilly,  that 
the  high  rents  paid  by  his  poor  neighbours,  And  the 
improving  state  of  their  circiimstances  under  them, 
bear  incontestible  testimony  to  the  possession  both 
of  skUi  and  industry.  We  may,  perhaps,  go  a  littte 
farther,  and  say  with  truth,  that  it  would  be  diiScult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  among  any  people  equal 
effect  from  equal  means.  To  pay  thirty  pounds  a^ 
year  for  fifteen  acres  of  common  arable  Ian  J,  to  main- 
tain at  least  one  large  family  with  comfort,  some- 
times even  to  grow  rich  on  tlie  profits  of  his  farm, 
to  undertake  thi|  with  scarce  any  capital  but  two 
or  three  poor  beasts  and  a  f^^w  awkward  iitiple- 
B  ments 
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inents  of  husbandry,  and  to  accomplish  it  by  an 
indefatigable  course  of  laborious  exertion,  exhibits  a 
picture  of  industry  equally  interesting  and  merito- 
rious. This,  indeed,  is  above  the  common  rate  of 
rentage,  but  "not  more  than  is  frequently  seen  per- 
formed. In  some  places  even  higher  rents  are  paid, 
and,  when  the  farm  is  somewhat  larger,  and  the 
situation  convenient,  the  farmer  often  makes  good 
profit  Better  implements  and  better  management 
would  certainly  do  more,  but  the  accomplishment  of 
so  much  evinces  no  contemptible  degree  of  skill, 
and  great  exertion  of  unremitting  labour.  It  is  true 
their  frugality  is  extreme,  and  their  subsistence  very 
unexpensive.  None  of  the  corn  he  raises,  except, 
perhaps,  a  little  oats,  is  consumed  upon  the  farm. 
The  only  growth  he  makes  use  of  is  potatoes,  of 
which  he  has  generally  some  to  spare.  Even  the 
wearing  apparel,  hat  and  shoes  excepted,  is  for  the 
most  part  the  manufacture  of  the  family. .  The  most 
unpleasant  circumstance  in  the  southern  district 
particularly  is,  that  people  increase  faster  than  the 
.demand  for  labour,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
.land  is  overstocked  with  hands,  agriculture  afiford- 
.ing  the  sole  employment. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  face  of  tlie 
country  covered  with  fields  of  potatoes  and  com ; 
to  see  the  persons  who  till  it,  and  their  instruments 
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of  husbandry ;  to  consider  the  difSculties  they  have 
to  encounter  from  ignorance  and  indigence ;  to 
observe  the  great  numbers  deriving  subsistence 
from  agriculture,  and  the  vast  revenue  arising  from 
their  exertions,  without  entertaining  a  high  opinion 
of  their  industrious  deserving.  AH  things  cdnsi-^ 
dered,  the  wonder  seems  to  be,  not  that  the  pro- 
duce and  the  producers  are  not  better,  but  that  they 
are  not  worse.  The  prospect  must  excite  a  san- 
guine hope,*  tliat  those,  who,  under  such  circum- 
stances are  able  to  do  so  much,  may  with  a  little 
assistance  and  instruction  be  rendered  capable  of 
doing  much  more.  It  must  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  recommend  them  as  objects  justly  entitled 
to  the  beneficent  regard,  both  of  landlord  and  legis- 
lator. Indeed,  the  rack-rent  tenant  only  excepted,' 
I  see  -no  part  of  the  country,  in  which  the  people 
are  not  already  in  a  state  of  manifest  improvement' 
In  tills  county  at  least  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in- 
dolence and  inexpertness  are  no  longer  charac- 
teristic of  the  peasantry.  That  some  are  idle,  it  is 
true,  but  where  is  the  nation  to  be  found,  in  which 
there  are  not  idlers  ?  Many  of  them  are  often  so' 
against  their  inclination.  The  number  of  holidays 
they  are  obliged  to  keep,  is  a  very  serious  injury  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  is  a  remnant  of  monkish 
barbarism,  unworthy  an  enlightened  age,  and  which 
B  2  the 
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tbe  liberal  spirit;  of  Uie  R.  C.  clergy  shodd  hajid* 
spmely  step  fprward  to  abol^h.  It  is  incoDsistent 
^itli  ceasoQ  to  appose  such  a,  custoi^.  conducive  to 
the  interest  of  thi^  church,  and  it  is  obvious  to  ohd- 
ik)on  senpBy  that  itj  iful^l^ates  against  the  interest  o£ 
th^  people.  It  is  truly  melancholy  to  behold  tbe 
labour  of  so  m^ny  thpusand^  su^ended  for  no  better 
reason  than  t^e  veneration  of  a  a  saint*  •  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  worst;  they-  are  not  only  precluded 
^01.  doing  good,  but  too  frequently  incited  to  the 
comfnission  of  evil^  It  i^  on  .occasions  of  (bis  kind, 
that  for  want  of  employment  tliey  fo)l  into  drinkiogi 
riot,  and  deba^ch^y•  Strange,  that  these  should 
be  considered  as  not  unfriendly  to  religion,  while 
honest  industry  is.accQunted  a  crime.  I  know  that 
the  priest  discourages,  vice  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, but  I  also  know  tha(^  neither  the  one  nor  ihq 
other  is  sufficient  to  prevent  tbq  n^ischiefs  of  idle* 
i>ess.  The  best  way.  to  prf^serve  tb^ir  innocence 
is.  to  keep  them. from  temptation.  Let  the. houses 
of  worship  be  open,  and  the  people  be.  required  to^ 
i^ttendl;  but,  w^en  discharged  from  this  duty,  let  th^^. 
not  be  debarfed  from  prpfitable  employment,  more 
meritorious  surely  in. the  eyes  of,  God  than  idleness^ 
even  without  its  concooaitant  vices.  This  if  an  evil, 
which  cannot  endure ;  apd  it  may  become  the  po- 
licy of  that  church  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
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timdiy  removal.  Instead  of  being  torn  from  their 
reluctance,  let  it  be  concected  by  their  liberality. 
It  is  wordi  dieir  while  seriously  to  consider  in  time 
tlije  clianges,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  great 
R.  C.  states,  and  hy:  prudent  regulation  to  avert  the 
necessity  of  legislative  interference  to  correct  abusesi, 
tliai  have  nothing  but  obsolete  prescription  for.  their 
support.  When  the  religious  refuses^  the  political! 
censor  must  ultimately  employ  hiii  corrective  influ* 
ence ;  when  abuses  become  excessive,  they  sooner 
or  later  produce  their  ovm  remedy.  It  is  a  dan^-. 
gerous  error  to  suppose,  that  blindness  and  igno- 
rance will  last  for  ever.  Where  are  now  those  num^- 
berle^s^  idle,  lazy^  religious  institutions  of  France,, 
and  its  newly  added  territories,  its  abbeys^  mbnas-. 
teries,  convents,  &c.  &c.  ?  Where  will  those  of 
Spain,  lately  sunk  in  slavish  snpQrstition,  soon  be  i 
It  b^s  been  the-  opinion  of  many  thinking  persons, 
that  tlie  scourge,  which  has^so  severely  visited  £u« 
rope,  may  have  been  permitted,  among  other  rea- 
sons, for  tliis  very  purpose  of  reducing  the  exorbi- 
tant excess. of  indolent  and  pernicious  superstition. 
Learning,  and  arts  and  sciences  are  spreading  apaoe, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  their  light, 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  must  necessarily  dimi- 
nish. Reason  and  bigotry  cannot  reign  together^ 
Tibesc  suggestions   I  trust  will  be  taken  in  good 
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part,  for  they  are  well  meant.     The  voice  of  admo- 
nition is  the  voice  of  friendship. 

Though  much  is  still  to  be  learned  by  the  com- 
mon agriculturist,  much,  and  that  of  prime  import- 
ance, has  been  attained.  He  is  frugal,  he  is  labo- 
rious, and  under  circumstances  of  even  common 
encouragement  he  is  content.  A  good  market' for 
his  produce,  a  lease  of  reasonable  duration,  and  a 
kind  landlord,  are  doubtless  incitements  of  the  first 
quality.  Of  the  first  of  these  none  hare  cause  to 
complain,  of  the  others,  comparatively  speaking,  not 
many.  Better  implements,  a  more  judicious  varia- 
tion of  crops,  and  a  greater  use  of  artificial  food  for 
cattle,  are  among  the  improvements  he  chiefly 
wants.  To  this  is  to  be  added  an  acquisition  of 
still  in  two  great  objects  of  agricultural  practice, 
draining  and  irrigation.  The  former  of  these  is  as 
yet  little  understood,  and  seldom  ventured  on  by 
the  common  farmer ;  the  latter,  though  far  from  at- 
taining the  perfection,  of  which  it  is  capable,  is  daily 
creeping  into  use.  From  the  attention  lately'be- 
stowed  upon  these  objects,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
a  progress  of  rapid  improvement.  Though,  on  a 
cursory  view,  cultivation  sieems  to  have  overspread 
the  general  face  of  the  country,  there  is  in  reality  a 
large  portion,  much  of  it  in  detached  parcels,  alto- 
ther  unproductive,  or  at  least  producing  very  little, 
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for  want  of  dnuning.     The  professed  objection^  io 
general,  to  this  mode  of  improvement  is  its  expence, 
the  real  one  an  ignorance  of  the  art.    To  any  per* 
son,  by  whom  it  is  understood,  the  apprehension  of 
the  cost  will  never  operate  as  a  discouragement. 
There  may  be  some  places  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  object  is  attainable  at. 
an  expence,  trifling  indeed,  compared  witli  the  value 
of  the  acquisition.     To  a  gentleman,  fond  of  agri- 
culture, DO  exertion  of  industrious  ingenuity  can  be 
iDore  pleasing.     The  sudden  conversion  of  an  un*  ^ 
sightly  morass  into  a  verdant  and  beautiful  meadow, 
exclusive  of  profit,  is  a  source  of  very  rational  plea- 
sure.    It  is  so  much  reclaimed  from  the  prodigal 
waste  of  wild  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  a  little  Eden  of 
his  own  creation.     In  the  mere  article  of  profit,  it 
possesses  charms  to  attract  the  most  frugal  and  pe- 
nurious farmer.     When  a  common  occupier  hap- 
pens to  have  an  acre  or  two  of  this  description  ofi 
his  farm,  it  is  either  Used  for  coarse  pasture,  or 
mowed  in  autumn  to  procure  a  poor  substitute  for 
hay,  or  rather  litter,  very  little  of  the  produce  being 
iit  for  food.  In  either  case  the  value  is  very  trifling. 
It  is  well  known  that  swampy  land,  when  reclaimed 
by  draining,  is  among  our  very  best  meadows.     An 
expenditure  of  about  five  pounds  (often  much  less) 
wow  Id   probably  suilice  to  reclaim  t!}is  little  "^pot, 

and 
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and  convett  a  couple  of  act^s^  not  wortK^faiitjr  ^bil^ 
KngS)  into  a  meadow  fvorth  five  or  six  poinds  per 
«ii»u».  Stirely  the  moat  rigid  ecooooiist  couki  not 
desire  a  clieaper  parcbase.  This,  hoiwrer,  is  one 
oi  diose  woriis,  which  tfae  common  fiarmer  is  apt  to 
consider  as  abo^e  his  means,  awd  only  fit  for  the 
inconsiderate  expenditure  of  a  ^gentleman.  The 
truth  is,  they  do  not  understand  the  mode  of  dirilig 
it,  and  their  ignorance  is  the  lessautpriidng,  as  it  is 
so  often  found  among  their  betters.  The  general 
piinciple  is,  however,  very  simple.  It  consiiBts  in 
obsenriog  where  tlie  water  takes  its  rise,  and  cntdng 
the  drains^  acrow  die  head  of  th^  springs,  instead, 
as  the  nsual  custom  is,  of  ninntng  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  up  and  down.  There  mast  be  always  one 
main  channel  tn  this  direction,  but  all  the  rest,  if 
more  than  one  be  required,  mult  communicate  with 
it  crosawise*  -  Improvements  of  this  kind  niiist  ori- 
ginate with  the  more  inteiligent  order  of  i^;ncal- 
turists,  and  gentlemen  cannot  perform  a  more  es- 
sential service  to  their  country  and  themselves  than 
by  promoting  soch  works,  both  by  precqf»t  and  ex- 
ample. In  the  pracUce  of  irrigation;  of  which  this 
county  affords  such  abuhdant  facility,  diey  have  it 
in  their  power  to  be  equally  useful.  Every  agricnl- 
turist  knows  the  benefit  land  derives  from  a  top- 
dressing  of  dung.  The  poorest  field  is  thereby  con- 
verted 
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verted  into  a  rich  meadovr.  It  is  undeniably  cer* 
tain  that  water  will  produce  the  same  effect,  with 
this  difference,  that  its  operation  is  more  constant 
and  lasting.  How  joyfully  would  a  farmer  accept 
the  offer  of  a  dunghill,  though  at  some  miles  dis- 
tance, for  the  purpose  of  dressing  his  field?  Yet  a 
fine  stream  of  water,  capable  of  equal  effect,  passes 
by  his  door  unnoticed.  The  benefit' of  one,  how- 
ever, is  but  temporary,  that  ef  ttve  other  everlasting. 
Qd  the  demesne  of  Newmarket  were  many  wet 
bottoms  and  glens,  partly  a  sti(rclay,and  partly  peat 
full  of  springs.  Mr.  Aldworth,  anxious  to  proceed 
iu  the  copnpletest  manner,  and  ever  active  in  pro* 
secution  of  his  favourite  object,  brought  two  pro«> 
fessed  drainers  and  irrigators  from  Leicfestersliire 
in  the  year  1798.  Though  we  may  well  conceive 
his  own  intelligent  mind  equal  to  the  direction  of 
such  works,  yet,  as  the  undertaking  was  on  a  large 
scale,  the  assistance  of  professed  artists  seems,  for 
many '  reasons,  to  have  been  wisely  adopted.  It 
could  not  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  a  species  of 
improvement  known  to  few,  and  rarely  attempted  by 
AQy.  On  the  accomplishment  of  his  views  depend- 
ed much  with  respect  to  himself,  and  much  also  with 
respect  to  others,  whom  be  wished  to  encourage  by 
the  success  of  his  example.  It  seemed  therefore  an 
object  of  some  moment  to  insure  the  certainty  of 
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that  succeis  by  the  agency  of  approved  and  expe- 
rienced practitioners.  The  result  was  fully  answer- 
able to  expectation.  They  began  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  contidiiing  sixty  acres,  valued  at  ten  ahil- 
Ungs  per  acre,  which  now  lets  for  five  guineas  per 
acre,  and  is  considered  to  be  well  worth  six  pounds. 
,  The  spriogSy  in  general,  in  this  neiglibourbood  are 
three  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  un- 
der a  stiff  clay,  and  running  tlirough  beds  of  gravel, 
or  argillaceous  stones.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
the  augre  was  applied  occasionally,  and^  though  in 
situations  apparently  similar  to  those,  in  which  it  has 
been  held  so  efficacious,  little,  if  any  advants^  was 
found  to  result  from  it  When  the  draining  was 
acconqplishedy  the  process  of  irrigation  commenced, 
and  the  double  improvement  produced  the  beneficial 
change  above  stated. 

The  importance  of  this  improvement  is  sufficient- 
ly recommended  by  simple  statement  We  see  in  a 
veiy  short  space  of  time  a  value  obtained  of  «£S  1 1 ,  58. 
per  annum,  by  a  simple  process,  the  utmost  cost  of 
which  could  bear  no  proportion  to  tlic  object  gain- 
ed. The  advantage  of  such  an  example  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  extensive  utility.  It  will 
be  chiefly  beneficial  to  that  neighbouAood,  which 
abounds  witli  tracts  of  similar  description,  capable 
alike  of  draining  and  irrigation.     In  tlic  present 
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state  of  the  grouadsy  farmers,  who  feed  large  Jberds 
of  cattle  in  summer^  are  jobliged  to  sell  them  off  be- 
fore winter  through  want  of  means  to  support  tbenu 
By  this  the  profit  of  the  latter  season  is  entirely 
losty  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  the  cattle's  manure, 
the  great  collection  of  which  is  from  winter  keeping, 
^  Mr.  Aldworth  has  one  of  these  men  at  work  for 
him  at  present,  with  many  young  persons  trained 
to  tlie  business  and  acting  under  him.  By  their 
means  he  hopes  that  one  great  object  of  his  views 
will  be  attained,  the  extension  of  this  most  useful 
branch  of  rural  economy. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  consideration  one 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  as  yet  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Irish  agriculturists. — lu 
one  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  late  Reports  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  it  is  stated,  as  a  fact  well  ascer-- 
tained,  that  potatoes  are  improved  by  cutting  their 
stalka  \yhen  in  full  blossom.  Though  the  superior 
art  of  British  husbandry  may  be  allowed  the  merit 
of  raising  larger  crops  with  less  labour,  and  in  that 
respect  of  surpassing  even  the  land  of  potatoes  in 
the  culture  of  its  favourite  root,  yet  it  did  not  seem 
likely,  that  a  discovery  of  this  nature  shonld  have 
also  been  reserved  for  it.  In  a  practice  of  so  many 
years  curiosi^,  one  would  tliink,  must  have  made 
aome'experiments  of  this  kind,  and  even  cliance  have 
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tflbrded  many  opportunities  of  trial.     The  opinion 
'of  the  Irisli  fermer,  supposed  to  be  foanded   on 
•experience,  is  indeed  directly  against  it.     He  con- 
ciders  it  injurious  to  the  potatoe  to  abridge  the  date 
of  the  stalk,  and  believes  that,  as  long  as  this  conti- 
ones  green,  the  root  is  improving  both  in  size  and 
qualtQ^.     This  is  one  of  his  reasons  for  protracting 
the  digging  of  his  potatoes  to  so  late  a  period.    The 
apple  potatoe  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  verdure.     When  planted  late,  as  is 
-nsually  the  case,  frequently  in  June,  the  stalks  will 
remain  green,  if  not  affected  by  frost  or  storm,  till 
December.     During  this  time  it  is  supposed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  improvement,  and,  as  both  reason  and 
experience  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  opinion, 
I  bad  no  doubt  of  its  being  well  founded.     The 
authority,  however,  of  such  a  repdrier  was  not  to  be 
slighted.      Few  can  vie  with  Sir  John  Sinclair  in 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  diligence  of  research,  or  ex- 
lent  of  information.     I  therefore  determined  on  an 
immediate  trial,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  last^  I  began  with  a  field 
of  white  potatoes  (provincially  meldrums)  of  which 
I  cut  eveiy  second  bed  of  half  a  do^en  as  they 
stood.     Apple  potatoes,  from  which  I  had  least 
hopes,  were  afterwards  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  ^hite  potatqes  were  dug  out  m  the  latter  end 
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of  October,  the  others  in  the  begiiintng  of  No?en»* 
ber,  about  three  weeks  after  the  cutting.  The  stalks 
were  in  fuU  verdure  at  the  time  of  cutting,  but  more 
advanced  in  matiirity  than  directed  by  the  Report, 
lo  the  white  potatoes  I  could  perceive  no  differ- 
ence between  cut  and  uncut.  Some  part  of  the 
former  beds  was  inferior,  but,  as  the  disparity  watf 
not  general,  it  probably  was  not  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion. The  apple  potatoes,  even  in  tlie  opinion  of 
tlie  labourers,  whose  prejudices  were  not  in  favour 
of  tue  innovation,  had  received  no  injury  from  the 
cutting.  On  the  contrary^  where  any  difference 
was  perceivable,  it  was  clearly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  new  mode. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  praoiiea^ 
wliich  I  am  now  induced  to  consider  as  well  eifa^ 
blished,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  verj 
circumstance  of  promoting  the  maturity  of  the  plant, 
usually  made  the  precursor  of  whe^t,  is  of  much 
importance.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  acquisition 
of  a  great  quanti^  of  valuable  foody  most  of  which 
under  the  present  management  is  lost.  Some  ani-* 
mals,  though  otherwise  hearty  feeders,  will  not  eat 
the  stalks  of  potatoes.  Old  sheep  do  not  like  theio, 
young  ones  will  not  touch  them.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  warrens,  where  grass  and  com  are  viri|h 
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jdiftcttky  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  the  huogiy 
rabbits,  potatoe  fields  never  suffer  the  smallest  in- 
jury. Hones  and  cows  devour  them  greedily.  For 
the  latter  they  are  'Siost  excellent  food,  both  for 
snilk  and  &tteniog. 


WEATHER — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOON. 


'  IN  a  climate  so  variable  as  this,  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  agriculturist  to  study  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  and  attain  some  knoivledge  of  their 
approach.  Many  of  the  common  people  discover  a 
good  deal  of  judgment  in  this  species  of  foresight, 
partly  derived  from  traditional  signs,  and  partly  the 
rasiilt  of  their  awn  observation.  The  safest  general 
guide  i3  the  barometer,  with  which  every  intelligent 
farmer  should  be  provided.  Many,  however,  that 
{ire,  derive  little  advantage  from  the  possession,  in 
consequence  of  not  knowing  the  causes,  by  which  it 
js  affected.  The  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury, 
occasioned  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  atmos* 
pherical  pressure,  shews  merely  the  varying  state  of 
the  air^s  ipecific  gravity.  As  this  is  for  the  most 
part  gre^tter  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet,  tlie  mercury 
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is  usually  low  in  the  latter,  and  high  in  the  former. 
But,  as  this  is  not  always  the  ciase,  there  are  many 
other  circumstances  necessary  to  be  attended  to» 
without  which  the  information  to  be  derived  from  it 
will  be  very  imperfect.     The  gravity  of  the  air 
seems  to  be  principally  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
winds.    Those,  which  blow  from  the  north  and  east, 
seldom  fail  to  increase  it  materially,  while  from  the 
west  and  south  winds  it  experiences  an  almost. in* 
variable  diminution.      Tlie  quicksilver,   tlierefore, 
is  often  high,  eveq  in  bad  weather,  with  the  former, 
often  low,  though  it  be  fine,  with  the  latter.     Sud- 
den rising  and  falling  denote  a  variableness  of  wea- 
tlicr,  on  which  it  is  never  safe  to  depend.     A  slow  . 
and  gradual  rising,  which  commences  sometimes  % 
long  while  before  the  actual  change  occun,  is  ge-- 
nerally  predictive  of  a  long  continuance  of  tisiir  wea-. 
ther.      When  it  rains  with  a  south  or  south-west 
wind,  and  the  glass  shews  a  disposition  to  rise,  an 
immediate  change  to  fair  may  be  expected,  though 
that  change  will  often  be  of  short  duration.     One 
remarkable  peculiarity  attends  the  east  and  south^v 
east  wind.     It  will  often  continue  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  alternately  wet  and  dry,  during  which  time 
the  quicksilver  experiences  no  change.    A  circum- 
stance, most  necessary  to  be  carefully  noticed,  is  tlie 
diisposition  of  the  quicksilver  to  rise  or  fall,  which 
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nnay  always  be  discovered  by  giving  the  glass  a 
geode  shake.  On  a  lowering  morning,  and  when 
general  ^^pearance  indicates  the  approach  of  rain, 
if  the  quicksilver  is  decidedly  on  the  rise^  a  &ir  day 
may  be  confidently  looked  for.  This  is  one  of  its 
most  useful  prognostics.  I  have  often  ventured, 
on  this  encour^ement,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  labourers,  to  bring  home  hay  and  com, 
and  recollect  no  instance  of  disappointment.  The 
graduated  marks  of  rain,  changeable,  fair,  &c.  are 
worse  than  useless,  as  they  often  mislead  the  ioea« 
perienced  judgment.  It  is  whimsical  enough  to 
hear  people  compare  the  respective  merits  of  their 
weather-glasses,  not  aware  that,  as  all  are  affected 
l^y  the  same  cause,  all  must  necessarily  4rise  and  iall 
together.  In  the  course  of  many  years'  observation^ 
I  have  remarked  that  the  quicksilver  attained  its 
greatest  height  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe» 
bruary. 

There  are  some  natural  prognostics  worth  attend- 
ing to,  many  of  which  are  of  local  nature,  sucb  as 
clouds  resting  on  particular  hills,  the  noise  of  the 
waves  in  different  coves  and  strands,  and  various 
other  signs  and  appearances.  When  a  mountain 
shews  nearer  than  ordinary,  and  through  a  dim  air, 
a  fall  of  rain  may  be  shortly  expected.  Clouds 
capping  the  lofty  hills,  while  the  lower  are  free  and 
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clear,  is  generally  a  %ourabie  syiK^ptoin.    A  con- 
trary appearance  denotes  min.   I  am  inclined  to  be* 
lieve,  that  useful  information  may  be  collected  from 
observing  the  flight  of  birds,  particularly  rooks,  who 
are  great  ramblers,  and  seem  to  regulate  tlie  length 
of  their  journeys  by  the  state  of  the  weather.    In 
its  common  state  no  peculiarity  of  movement,  per.^ 
baps,  is  discoverable,  but  I  have  observed  one  re- 
markable circumstance  in  thi^ir  flight,  invariably 
preceding  a  setting  in  of  very  fine  weather.     In 
their  return  to  the  rookery  they  are  seen  descend- 
ing from  very  great  heights,  and,  in  the  rapidity  of 
successive  dartings  through  the  air,  making  a  hissing 
and  uncommon  noise.    They  are  also  at  this  time 
much  disposed  to  play  and  frolic.    Virgil  has  re-^ 
corded  many  prognostics  of  this  nature  drawn  from 
a  different  climate,  and  therefore  less  calculated  to 
instruct  than  to  delight  the  Irish  reader.    One  of 
them,  however,  taken  from  observation  of  the  same 
birdi,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that  here  noticed. 

Netek)  qo4  prmeier  aolituiii  dulcedine  l»ti, 
Inter  le  folik  ttrepiUnt.     JuYmt,  imbribus  actit» 
ProgenieiD  panram  et  dulcet  rerisere  nidot.  ' 

The  influence  of  the  moon  upon  wieather,  though 

sanctioned  by  long  prevalence  of  general  opinion^ 

I  am  disposed  not  only  to  question  but  to  deny. 

The  new  and  full  are  the  supposed  periods  of  her 

D  influence! 
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influence,  and  in  the  number  of  changes  annuallj 
taking  place  many,  of  course,  muatt  happen  on  those 
seasons.  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  pretty  at* 
tentive  observer^  without  being  able  to  discern  any 
regularity  of  lunar  effect*  We  have  bad  weather, 
and  good  weadier,  and  variations  of  weather  at  every 
point  of  her  rotation.  Her  influence  on  the  tides  is 
manifest  and  regular ;  her  power  over  the  air  would 
be  equally  so,  were  she  the  prime  agent  iii  direct- 
ing its  movements.  The  governing  principle  of 
the  weather  seems  to  be  placed  in  the  power^  which 
rales  the  winds,  and  operates  the  change  of  heat 
and  cold,  with  which  she  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do.  The  sun  is  evidently  the  great  cause  of  these 
vairiations,  though  the  nature  of  his  agency  in  this 
climate  is  too  irregular  to  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  certain  or  systematic  arrangements  This  has 
been  attempted  with  more  boldness  tlian  felicity  by 
the  comprehensive  mind  of  Dr.  Darwin,  who  hoped 
to  realize  the  fiibled  power  of  the  Lapland  witches. 
He  has  only  served  to  make  us  rest  in  cojitented 
ignorance.  The  leolian  ruler  of  the  winds  acts,  and 
probably  will  for  ever  act  tinseen  by  mortal  eye. 
A  knowledge  of  general  principles  may  be  obtain- 
ed. To  know  more  would  be  useless,  and  there- 
fore may  be  presumed  uuattainable. 

The  moon,  however,  has  got  credit  with  the  vul- 
gar for  influence  of  much  greater  extent.     Her  pe- 
riods 
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tiods  of  new  and  full  have  long  been  considered  as 
affecting  very  powerfully  the  brain  of  deranged 
persons,  thence  called  lunatics.  This  supposed  ope- 
ration is  now,  I  believe,  generally  discredited  by  the 
more  intelligent.  The  country  people  consider  dif- 
ferent times  of  her  rotation  as  favourable  to  different 
purposes.  The  dark  of  the  moon  is  thought  the  best 
time  for  sowing  grain,  and  performing  certain  ope- 
rations upon  cattle.  Whence  such  fancies  could 
have  arisen,  it  seems  hard  to  say ;  but  they  are  falling 
into  general  disuse.  The  author  of  the  Statistical 
Survey  of  Kildaire  is,  however,  disposed  to  go  still 
greater  lengths.  I  have  no  doubt,  says  this  gentle<» 
man,  that  ^*  the  moon  extends  its  planetary  influence 
**  %o  many  parts  of  created  matter ;  that  it  extends 
'^  to  the  generative  faculties.  I  am  JuUy  convinced 
f<  from  long  and  many  observations.  The  Irish  pea^- 
**  sant  will  not  send  his  sow  to  the  boar,  undl  the 
^  moon  is  at  least  ten  days  old.  He  will  tell  you, 
**  that  he  can  only  have  a  pig  for  each  day  the  moon 
**  is  old.  In  the  dropping  of  lambs  for  several  days 
*<  they  will  run  males,  and  for  other  days  females : 
<*  thence  I  conclude^  that  the  males  are  begotten  in 
**  the  increase  of  the  moon,  and  the  females  in  the 
"  decrease.  I  pray  your  reverence  to  keep  your 
''  countenance**  (no  easy  task).  **  If,  in  consequence 
<'  of  pursuing  the  above,  you  should  be  made  the 

«  father 
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*^  fkther  of  a  ^ne  healthy  boy  instead  of  the  nam* 
*^  ber  of  gii*ls  you  have  already  had,  you  will  be* 
**  come  a  convert  to  the  influence  of  the  moofi.  In 
^'another  extraordinary  instance,  the  influence  of 
**thh  planet  has  been  repeatedly  praoed.  An  old 
^^  fat  cow,  killed  in  the  increase  of  it,  from  tough- 
'^  ues8  will  not  be  eatable,  whilst  one  of  equal  age 
'^  and  quality  in  the  decrease  shall  eat  as  tender  as 
f'  a  heifer."     Credat  Judaens  apella. 

Whoever  reads  the  above  may,  perhaps,  become 
a  convert  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  as  affecting 
tlie  brains  of  certain  persons,  but,  1  believe,  he  will 
hardly  be  convinced  of  her  influence  upon  the  ge- 
nerative faculties  from  any  of  the  obseryationfl  here 
recorded.  For  ought  I  oan  see,  the  decrease  might 
have  got  the  credit  of  the  males,  as  weU  as  the  in- 
crease, because,  the  time  of  conception,  for  any 
thing  to  the  contrary  in  his  account,  might  have  be- 
koged  to  one  period  as  well  as  to  the  other.  I  amy 
howeveTi  perfectly  ooavinced  without  the  aid  of 
leag  or  many  observation^,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  has  any  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
ccHpses  of  Jupiteii^s  moons  have.  The  sun  indeed, 
powerful  parent  of  heat  and  light,  possesses  male- 
rial  and  manifest  power  over  generation;  but  thein« 
fluence  of  the  moon,  fix>m  which  we  derive  very 
little  of  one,  and  nothing  of  the  other>  caxmot  poa 
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sibly  be  supposed  capable  of  any  such  effect.  It  is 
most  absurd  aud  uuphilosopbical  to  suppose  the 
God  of  nature  acting  so  capricioualy,  as  to  invest 
an  inert  and  remote  mass  of  matter  with  qualities 
and  powers  useless  in  themselves,  and  altogether  un- 
suited  to  its  nature  and  funcuons.  Puerilities  of 
this  kind  are  indeed  unworthy  of  a  serious  refuta- 
tion. They  may  be  properly  enough  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  reprobating  them,  but,  when  of- 
fered as  objects  of  credibility,  they  are  altogetlier 
below  the  dignity  of  a  work  professing  to  con\*ey 
useful  knowledge  and  judicious  observation. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  an  uncooitBon  coin- 
cidence of  circumstances,  added  by  prevalence  of 
popular  notion,  may  excuse  the  adoption  of  erro- 
neous opinions  in  a  person  not  professing  to  be 
a  philosopher.  I'here  is,  however,  one  argument 
within  the  reach  of  every  reflecting  mind,  and  which 
no  philosophy  is  wanting  to  discover,  abundantly 
sufficient  to  guard  against  such  errors,  I  mean  the 
awumentum  ad  absurdum*  On  ihia  I  shall  briefly 
touch  for  the  benefit  of  prejudiced  lunarians.  I 
will  admit  Mr.  Rawson^s  fact  to  be  true;  but  what 
oftore  does  it  amount  to  than  the  local  frequency  of 
30.  uncommon  incident?  The  successive  dropping 
of  vale  and  female  lambs  in  tlie  county  of  Kiidajre 
for  twenty  years  would  prove  nothing  else.    The 

lunar 
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lunar  inflaence,  did  it  really  exist,  would  do  so  uni- 
versally, not  in  Leinster,  Munster,  Ireland,  or  even 
Great  Britain,  but  in  all  the  worid.     It  would  also 
be  regular  and  invariable.    Is  it  credible  that,  if  this 
were  really  the  case,  mankind  should  remain  in  ig- 
norance for  six  thousand  years,  and  the  discovery 
be  reseiTed  fbr  an  Irish  peasant  or  a  Kildare  gen«^ 
tleman?     But  it  leads  even  to  greater  absordittes. 
The  influence  must  extend  to  all  animals  as  well 
as  those  specified  by  Mr,  Rawson,  to  birds,  insects, 
and  a  fortiori  to  fishes,  inhabitants  of  the  element 
most  affected  by  the  moon.     Can  we  for  a  moment 
believe,  that  multiparous  creatures,  such  as  rabbits, 
rats,  mice,  &c.  &c.  are  so  governed  in  their  gene* 
rative  faculties  by  this  planet,  as  to  conceive  litters 
of  one  sex  in  its  increase,  and  of  another  in  its  de* 
crease  ?     Of  the  myriads  existing  in  the  roe  of  one 
fish,  will  common  sense  allow  us  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  similar  oonoeptibn  ?    Surely  a  more  glaring 
absurdity  never  entered  into  the  human  mind. ,  The 
circumstance  of  tough  and  tender,  if  not  equally  ex- 
travagant, is  equally  iqcredible.    The  futility  of  the 
notion  may  be'  shewed  in  the  same  manner;  for  I 
suppose  it  will  hardly  be  maintained,  that  the  cow 
;^lone  engrosses  alt  this  privilege  of  lunar  affection. 
Let  the  experiment  then  be  tried  upon  old  hens, 
old  geese,  or  old  rabbits,  and  if  it  fails  to  succeed, 

as 
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as  we  may  pretty  positively  afFirm  that  it  will,  tlie 
toughness  or  tendernesss  of  the  old  cow  oiust  be 
accounted  for  on  other  principles  than  lunar  in- 
fluence. 


CANALS — aOAPS. 


CANALS  at  present  cannot  be  so  properly  called 
a  subject  of  enquiry,  as  of  speculation.     Some  have 
been  talked  of,  none  executed,  and  one  only  begua* 
The  commencement  of  this  important  kind  of  in-  ' 
land  intercourse  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mallow,  a  good  many  years  since,  under  what  au- 
fipices  I  know  not,  but  with  a  result  aot  very  credita- 
ble to  the  undertakers.     It  appears  from  parliamen- 
tary record,  that  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  pounds 
was  granted  for  this  purpose;  I  believe  there  is  no 
jnecord,  to  which  we  can  refer  for  an  account  of  the 
money  expended.   The  piofessed  object  was,  I  pre- 
«unie,  a  communication  between  Mallow  and  die 
Duhallow collieries;  the  real  one,  perhaps,  had  more 
relation  to  private  than  to  public  emolument  What 
iras  the  full  object  of  the  plan,  or  whether  it  was 
ioteoded  to  go  further,  it  seems  now  useless  to  io* 

quire^ 
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quire,  as  the  amount  of  execution  fell  greatly  shore 
even  of  this  object     A  sum  of  that  magnitude, 
which,  considering  the  increased  price  of  labour, 
may  be  considered  as  double  its  present  product!- 
bility,  was  certainly  capable  of  accomplishing  a  great 
deal.    That  it  di^  so  little,  may,  however,  be  im- 
puted to  the  ignorance  as  well  as  the  selfishness  of 
the  constructors.  The  canal  was  formed  upon  much 
too  large  a  scale,  an  error  but  of  recent  discover}', 
though  apparently  so  obvious  to  common  under- 
•tanding.     How  &r  it  may  lay  claim  to  judicious- 
ness  of  arrangement  in  respect  of  line  and  level,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  it  seems  a  matter  of 
legret,  that  so  much  labour  should  be  absolutely 
lost.    The  spirit  of  enterprize,  now  beginning  to  be 
displayed  in  working  those  collieries,  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  means  of  reviving  that  consideration,  which  at 
present  appears  to  rest  in  perfect  oblivion. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  canals,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  tbink  that  any  great  works  of  this  nature  are 
rather  above  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  sister 
island  has  been  able  to  accomplish  any  considerable 
extent  of  inland  navigation.  The  success  of  some 
great  undertakings  tliere  excited  a  general  spurit  of 
enterprize,  which  the  great  wealth  of  the  people  en- 
abled them  to  carry  into  effect     tt  is  only  to  be  oIh 

served 
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senned)  that  we  have  much  more  serious  natural 
difficulties  to  encounter  than  the  English.  The 
placid  course  of  almost  all  their  rivers  exhibits  a 
much  greater  facility  of  level,  in  addition  to  which 
the  labour  of  excavation  is  far  less  severe.  Rapi* 
dity  is  the  prevailing,  character  of  all  our  streams, 
and  rock  is  almost  every  where  found  widiin  a  short 
distance  of  the  surface.  The  possession  of  equal 
wealth  here  would  therefore  find  more  discouraging 
obstacles,  tiiough  not  so  great  as  to  deter  from  un« 
dertakings  of  material  importance.  In  the  aiBuence 
of  England,  every  feasible  project  of  this  nature 
finds  readj^  support.  The  chief  riches  of  this  coun« 
try  are  landed  possessions,  and  tlie  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  exclusive  of  being  unaccustomed  tacom«* 
merctal  speculation,  have  seldom  much  money  to 
spare,  iqstead  therefore  of  making  canals  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  affluence,  I  fear  we  must 
wait  the  arrival  of  affluence  for  the  purpose  of 
making  canals.  Parliamentary  grants  seem  in  the 
present  state  of  things  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and, 
indeed,  under  any  circumstances  they  should  only 
be  given  in  aid,  and  to  finish  what  private  subscrip- 
tions begin.  This  is  the  most  juilicious  mode  of 
applying  public  bounty,  and  probably  the  only  one 
likely  to  escape  abuse. 

In  surveying  the  geological  state  of  this  part  of 
F.  the 
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the  island,  it  should  seem  that  die  principal  capabi- 
lity of  canal  communication  is  to  be  found  in  the 
directions  of  east  and  west.  The  great  ranges  of 
bill  and  valley  follow  this  line,  and  tliough  some  of 
the  deadest  levels  may  be  found  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, tliey  are  never  of  much  extent.  The  great 
and  desirable  centre  of  commmiication  is  Cork, 
with  which  one  only  of  those  vallies,  the  western  ex- 
tent of  which  is  inconsiderable,  is  connected.  On 
tlie  east  nature  has  given  it  a  navigable  intercourse 
with  all  that  part  of  the  country  adjoining  Cork  bar* 
bour  and  the  Great  island.  A-  line  of  canal  has,  I 
understand,  been  measured  between  Cork  and  Lime- 
rick, but  what  difficulties  it  presents,  what  number 
of  locks  would  be  required,  or  what  sum  it  would 
cost,  I  have  not  learned.  The  objection  to  the 
scheme  arose,  it  is  .said,  from  the  latter,  tliougU  it 
may  be  well  doubted  whether  its  most  sanguine 
adoption  would  suffice  for  tlie  accomplishment.  On 
a  superficial  view  of  the  country^  it  seems  to  me  a 
matter  of  less  difficulty  to  open  a  communicatioa 
between  Limerick  and  ^V''aterford.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  canals  is  the  conveyance  of  cumbrous  arti- 
cles, as  coal,  timber,  and  minerals.  Some  of  the  in- 
terior parts  stand  much  in  need  of  coal,  but  have  at 
present  neither  of  the  others  to  send  back  in  return. 
Corn  and  potatoes  commonly  find  a  market  in  tlieir 

own 
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own  neighbourhood,  and  the  seaport  towns  com- 
mand a  sufficient  extent  of  coast  to  supply  ail  their 
wants;  excepting^  therefore  the  advantage  of  a 
cheaper  supply  of  fuel  to  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try remote  from  bog,  no  great  necessity  for  canals 
seems  at  present  to  exist.  \ 

In  the  southern  district  a  line  of  canal  has  been 
lately  mentioned  with  a  degree  of  confidence,  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  completion.  The  hope 
of  its  accomplishment  became  more  sanguine  from 
its  being  understood,  that  the  undertaking  was  to 
commence  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire. Bandon,  the  far  greatest  part  of  which 
belongs  to  his  Grace,  and  which  the  number  and 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  entitle  to  every  conside- 
ration and  regard,  stands  within  three  miles  of  the 
navigable  part  of  Kinsale  river.  It  would  be  an 
object  of  great  importance,  and  no  difficult  accom«> 
plishment,  to  open  a  navigable  communication  with 
that  river.  The  object  of  the  scheme  was  more 
comprehensive.  The  favourable  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  reaches  to  a  considerable  distance 
westward  in  a  level  direction,  induced  the  projec- 
tors to  extend  it  to  Dunmanway,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which' is  a  good  deal  of  wood,  and  an  inex- 
haustible abundance  of  turf.  To  tlie  farmers  on 
each  side  it  would  also  present  an  easy  conveyance 
E  2  of 
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of  their  produce  to  Baodon,  as  well  as  a  great  con- 
venience of  receiving  sea  sand  in  return.  A  diflfer- 
^nce  of  opinion  respecting  the  line  of  direction, 
combined  with  other  circumstances,  is  suted  as  the 
caive  of  suspending  the  undertaking.  The  Duke^s 
agents  are  desirous,  that  it  should  keep  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  which  is  his  Grace^s  estate,  while 
others  prefer  the  south  side  as  the  more  natural  and 
least  .expensive  course.  At  all  events  I  should 
think  it  eligible  to  accomplish  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  in  which  all  agree,  and  to  open  the  communis 
cation  between  Bandon  and  Kinsale.  This  will  be 
found  of  material  service,  whether  the  otlier  part  of 
the  plan  be  executed  or  not  George  Kingston, 
Esq.  of  Bandon,  who  evinces  great  judgment  io 
several  kinds  of  public  works,  bas  enabled  me  to 
give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  pro- 
jected canal,  the  only  one,  as  I  know,  in  ri^is  county, 
that  has  been  laid  down  on  a  regular  and  systematic 
scale.  This  the  reader  will  find  in  the  following 
letter. 


Bandon^ 
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Bavdtm,  Feb.  6,  1810. 
**  Dear  Sia, 

**  IN  consequence  of  your  wisbiiig  to  be 
informed  what  steps  had  been  taken  towards  ac- 
complishing the  long  talked  of  canal^  which  was  pro* 
posed  to  be  made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
how  far  it  appeared  that  such  a  thing  was  practica*- 
ble,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that,  immediately 
on  passing  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  general 
encouragement  of  inland  navigation  in  Ireland,  and 
a  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  given 
in  aid  of  such  undertakings  of  this  kind  as  should 
be  approved  of  by  Government,  the  old  idea,  that 
had  been  conceived  sixty  or  seventy  years,  ago,  of 
making  a  canal  from  the  tide  water  at  Inisbannon 
up  to  Dunmanway  was  revived,  and  the  people  in 
general  through  all  this  part  of  the  country  seemed 
extremely  anxious,  tliat  some  proceedings  should 
take  place  on  the  subject  I  therefore  stepped  for- 
ward and  offered  to  become  the  acting  person,  ^$, 
for  want  of  such,  no  step  was  ever  taken  towards 
effecting  it  before,  although  it  was  tliought  of  so 
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many  j-ears  ago.  I  immediately  procured  a  survey 
of  the  line  of  country,  through  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  carried,  and  had  levels  taken  from  end 
to  end  of  the  line,  by  which  not  only  the  practicabi- 
lity of  effecting  it  was  ascertained,  but  also  that  the 
country  was  quite  favourable  to  it.  This  being  dis- 
covered, I  procured  an  experienced  engineer  (Capt. 
Geo.  Taylor  of  Dublin)  to  come  down  from  thence, 
and  project  a  line  of  canal  on  the  most  favourable 
ground  between  Dunroan way  and  Inisliannon,  which 
on  inspection  appeared  to  be  on  the  south  sid€  the 
Bandon  river.  This  line  of  canal,  eighteen  miles 
in  length,  would  contain  eighteen  locks  of  ten  feet 
each,  the  entire   descent  from   the    summit  level 

'  at  Dunmanway,  to  the  tide  water  at  Inishanoon 
bridge,  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and 
the  estimate  of  Capt.  Taylor  for  executing  it 
^"32058  13s.  4d.  I  then  without  further  delay 
communicated  my  proceedings  to  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, through  his  agent  Mr.  Knowlton,  and  ex- 
pressed my  hope  and  expectation,  that  his  Grace 
would  give  his  aid  in  promoting  a  scheme,  tliat  must 

'  yield  such  vast  advantages  to  his  town  of  Bandon 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  extensive  estates.  To  which 
I  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Knowlton,  stating, 
tliat  his  Grace  would  promote  and  subscribe  to  the 

making  the  canal,  provided  it  should  be  cut  through 

his 
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his  estates  on  the  north  side  the  river  Bandon,  and 
not  on  the  south  side  as  projectediby  Capt  Taylor." 
*^  This  however  did  not  induce  me  to  give  up  the 
business,  but  on  the  <y>ntrary  I  determined  to  ex- 
amine the  country  at  that  side  the  river,  aad j  try 
whether  it  was  possible  to  comply  with  his  Grace's 
wishes,  for  which  I  procured  a  person  perfectly 
competent  to  take  levels,  and  thereby  found,  that  by 
constructing  a  lofty  aqueduct  across  tlie  Bandon 
river,  near  the  village  of  Ballybaneen,  the  catiai 
could  with  safety  be  brought  over,  and  would  enter 
the  Duke's  estate  near  that  village,  and  continue 
through  it  the  entire  distance  from  thence  into  the 
town  of  Bandon.  This  line  I  projected  myself,  and 
estimated  the  expence  thereof,  wliich  amounted  to 
jf42126,  including  the  purchase  of  the  ground, 
through  which  the  canal  would  run.  This  I  also 
communicated  to  his  Grace,  and  in  some  time  after 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Knowlton,  that  to  a  canal,  un- 
dertaken in  that  line,  the  Duke  would  subscribe 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  receive  debentures  in  the 
same  proportion  as  otlier  subscribers,  and  tliat  he 
would  also  give  his  ground  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  undertakers  could  purchase  from  other  persotis, 
whose  ground  would  be  cut  through.  I  shortly 
niade  this  known  to  a  few  persons,  who  I  thought 
most  interested  in  the  scheme,  and  of  course  ought 
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to  be  most  anxioot  to  promote  it ;  but  I  foaod  there 
were  then  such  existing  circumstances^  that  it  would 
be  bbour  in  vud  to  pursue  it  one.step  further.^^ 

^  Notwitfastanding  this  however^  from  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  countrj,  which  I  acquired  by  traver- 
sing it  so  often,  I  observed  that  it  would  be  veiy 
possible  to  construct  a  line  of  navigation,  by  com- 
bining a  canal  with  a  river  navigation,  which  could 
be  effected  at  a  much  smaller  expence  than  either 
qf  the  other  lines.  I  accordingly  had  another  sur- 
vey and  levds  taken  of  the  surface  and  depth  of  the 
river  and  of  the  banks^  by  which  I  found,  that  the 
river  and  banks  were  in  a  great  measure  formed  by 
nature  for  such  a  purpose,  there  being  almost  eveiy  - 
where  from  end  to  end  of  the  line  a  large  plain  on 
one  side  or  other  of  the  river,  and^  when  tfant  termi- 
nates by  the  interference  of  a  faiH,  the  river  imme^ 
diately  presents  a  bason  or  pond,  inclosed  with 
good  banks,  and  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
canal  boats  to  navigate  through  it.  I  therefore 
projected  a  line  through  those  plains  and  those 
ponds,  the  estimate  for  which  amounts  to  only 
•£25354  1 2s.  5d.  including  tlie  purchase  of  ground, 
ten  miles  and  a  half  of  which  would  be  an  excava- 
lion  through  the  plains,  and  seven  miles  and  a  half 
through  the  natural  ponds  in  the  river.  The  part 
cut  through  each  of  tlte  several  plains  would  be 

protected 
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)>rotecte(],  from  being  injured  by  the  river  ia  tiiue  pf 
floods,  by  a  guard  lock,  and  each  of  the  several 
ponds  wQuld  be  protected,  from  interruption  by  too 
great  a  current  on  the  same  occasions,  by  a  yfeiXf 
which  would  be  placed  at  the  lower  end  oif  each 
pond,  to  pen  up  the  water,  with  oue  or  more  laigi) 
sluices  in  it  to  let  off  any  superfluous  water,  au4 
thereby  keep  the  surface  to  a  standard  level.  So 
that  I  have  doubts  wliether  a  line  of  navigation  ex-, 
ecuted  on  this  system,  if  the  works  were  properly 
constructed,  would  be  oftener  interrupted  by  th«i 
weather,  than  the  navigation  of  any  other  river 
where  the  tide  flows/' 

"  Although  there  is  not  at  present  any  prospect  of 
either  of  those  plans  being  carried  into  ^zeci^tion, 
yet  I  liave  some  pleasure  in  considering,  that  by  my 
exertions  it  is  asceruined,  tliatan  inland  navigatipp 
from  the  tide  water  at  luishannon  to  the  tov^n  of 
Dunmanway  can  be  effected  in  three  different  lines 
at  a  very  moderate  expence.  And  I  tliink  it  wiU 
appear  equally  certain  from  a  calculation  I  h«YI^ 
made,  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  productiiFa 
V>  the  company,  that  would  execute  it,  c^  any  Iq 
Ireland,  as  well  as  yield  as  much  advtoUgfi  to  ^ 
the  landholders  in  the  country,  through  whAdh  f( 
would  pass.  I  have  also  mw  IQ  my  ff^^mim  ^ 
general  sofvey  of  the  ccNuntry,  lbs  pxpfite  of  Mfik 
f  of 
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of  the  three  lines,  that  have  been  projected,  shew* 
ing  where  each  lock  is  to  be  placed,  and  also  the 
estimate  of  the  expence  of  each  line,  and  every 
drawing  and  document  necessary  for  carrj-ing  the 
scheme  into  execution,  all  of  which  will  be  equally 
useful  at  any  future  time,  that  more  public  spirit 
may  prevail.** 

'  Canals,  highly  coi>ducive  to  the  advancement  of 
comtbercial  pursuits,  may  be  considered  as  a  mode 
pf  communication  sometimes  expedient,  and  always 
desirable ;  roads  as  a  species  of  intercourse  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  common  purposes  of  civilized 
life.  Happily  for  the  wants  of  man  these  present  a 
much  greater  facility  of  construction,  and  may  be 
attained  at  an  expence,  wliich  every  inhabited 
country  can  easily  afford.  Simple  however  as  the 
art  is,  its  progress  has  been  very  slow,  and  we  still 
have  much  to  complain  of  on  tlie  score  of  injudi- 
cious direction,  and  imperfect  accomphshmeut  For 
the  former  it  is  easy  to  account.  In  earlier  days^ 
and  even  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from  our 
own,  the  use  of  wheel  carriages  w^  extremely  li- 
mited. When  we  consider  how  little  such  vehicles 
were  known  in  England  in  the  time  of  thejrenowned 
queen,  who  jogged  upon  a  pillion  behind  hercham- 
bedain  to  the  parliament  house,  it  will  not  be 
decnied  ^^traordiuary,  that  their  introduction  wa& 

so 
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80  late  here.    We  are  not  therefore  too  rashly  to 
condemn  the  conduct  of  our  forefathers^  who,  in- 
stead of  looking  for  lines  and  levels  through  deep 
and  unmanageable  morasses,  sought  a  dry  passage, 
where  only  it  could  then  be  well  obtained,  on  the 
tops  of  hills.     Every   burthen   being  carried  on 
horseback,  and  many  a  journey  performed  on  foot, 
the  shortest  passage  and   the  firmest  ground  were 
the  sole  objects  of  want  and  of  attainment.    Their 
purpose  was  to  seek,  what  ours  is  to  avoid,  elevation 
of  ground,  and  nature  was  seldom  a  niggard  of  op- 
portunity.    Whoever  examines  the  old  course  of 
the  roads  from  town  to  town,  will  find  it  invariably 
passmg  over  the  summits  of  all  the  intermediate 
*  hills.     Originally  tliese  roads  seem  to  fac^ve  been 
little  more  than  pathways.    This  at  leaist  was  the 
.case  on  the  dry  and  elevated  gprounds,  which  pos- 
.sessed  all  that  they  seemed  to  want,  a  firm  footing. 
For  pissing:  a  low  and  wet  place  they  formed  a  sort 
of  causeway  composed  of  large  stones..   The  great 
want  of  judgment  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  sue* 
.needing  generations.    When  it  became  expedient 
to  enlarge  and  amend  the  public  ways,  instead  of 
striking  out  new  and  improved  lines,  they  generally 
followed  the  old  course.    In  form  and  firmness  tbe 
amended  roads  were  unexceptionable  enough^  but 
all  the  disadvantages  of  up  and  down  were  religi- 
^  2  ously 
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ously  presonred.  Tlie  ides  of  avoiding  these  hills, 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  bad  been  accusioaied 
tortra^vel  over,  seems  not  to  have  entered  into  their 
plan  of  reformation.  Within  a  later  period  some 
occasional  improvements  in  this  respect  have  taken 
place,  but  the  great  alteration  b  yet  to  be  made, 
and  fortunately  its  arrival  appears  to  be  at  hand. 
For  the  attainment,  or  at  least  the  accderation  of 
this  desirable  ol^ect,  we  are  indebted  to  the  spi- 
rited example  of  Mr.  Anderson  in  undertakiiig  and 
accomplishitig  tlie  establishment  of  mail  coaches  in 
this  county.  In  consequence  of  hia  success,  and 
partly  under  his  auspiqes,  many  new  lines  of  mail 
coach  road  are  now.  in  contemplation,  from  which 
,the  greatest  advantages,  too  obvious  to  require  en-* 
largemenC,  must  necessarily  accrue.  The  inrincipal 
of  these  toe  a  line  of  toad  from  Coik  to  Skibberaen 
through  Inishannon,  Bandon,  Clogfanikilty,  and 
Ross  Carbery,  a  branch  from  which  wiil  communi- 
cate with  Kinsale;  a  line  of  'nmi  from  Cork  to 
Kerry  through  Macromp,  and  MUIstneet^^  aud  aao- 
ther  to  Limerick  through  Maltow.  Besides  these, 
soine  new  roads  of  great  local  utility,  but  less  public 
importance,  are  under  consideration,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  plans  will  probably  lead  to 
'ttumy  otheis.    The  new  lines  are  laid  out  under  the 

direction 
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direction  of  an  able  artist*  sent  down  for  that  pur- 
|>ose  by  the  Post-master  General,  agreeable  to  act 
of  parliament^  and  tbe  undertaking  is  expected  to 
commence  in  the  ensuiDg  summer. 

Tbe  present  roads  are  generally  reprehenrible 
for  two  faults,  both  peculiarly  obser\-able  in  the 
situafioii  where  t&ey  would  be  least  expected,  the 
Ticihity  ;of  Cork.  One  of  these  is  want  of  sufficient 
'breadth,  in  consequence  t>f  «wfaich  t^rriages,  "being 
coafined  to  tbe  sauie  Isack,  «oon  wear^t  into  rats. 
The  'Other  is,  laying  m  n.*  thin  covering,  not  of  smdl 
but  large-  stones,  which  are  always  sliifting  their 
places,  and  render  the  passage  extremely  rough  Ibr 
can6ages,  and  dsngevous  for  horsemen.  Itiis  ts 
anore  particularly  the  case  in  tlie  liberties  of  the 
eity,  and  'it  is  the  less  excusable,  as  materials  of  the 
bes4  destripiion  ^nermlly  limestone)  are  «b«u- 
dantly  convenient.  The  office  of  conservator  has 
been  discontinued  in  the  county  from  a  conviction 
of  its  general  inutility ;  as  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
ciKy  have  thought  praper  to  tetaiu  it,  they  ought  to 
afford  the  pubKc  sotlse  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
efficiency.  The  conservator's  4uty  indeed  is  not 
to  make  roads  but  reports.  Of  roads  wanting  re- 
pair his  catalogue  is  sufficiently  copious — of  roads 
repaired,  as  they  ought  to  be,  a  iinthful  reporter 

will 

•  Mr.  Lurkia. 
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will  have  little  indeed  to  say.  For  roads  so  throng- 
ed with  carriages  the  usual  mode  of  repairing  bjr 
presentment  seems  very  exceptionable.  If  a  road 
gets  out  of  order  in  October,  it  must  remain  in  a 
state  of  increasing  deterioration  until  the  ensuing 
assizes  in  April.  This  has  generally  happened  on 
some  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Bandon,  which  for 
a  great  part  of  the  wikiter  id  almost  impassable.* 
Roads  of  thb  kind  can  only  be. kept  in  repair  by 
turnpike  or  by  contract ;  but  no  road  can  be  consi-  ^ 
dered  in  proper  order,  that  is  not  thickly  covered 
with  coarse  gravel,  or  stones  broken  to  a  small  and 
equal  size.  The  new  roads,  which  are  to  be  forty- 
two  feet  wide,  will  swOBciently  avoid  one  fiuilt;  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  contractors  for  the  mail 
coaches,  and  the  atteation  of  the  gentlemen  moat 
interested  in  their  success,  will  be  careful  to  avoid 
the  other.  ' 

J 

BEES 


*  TboDuis  NewonfaAiD,  Btq.  to ^Imbi  lom  mocfa  vaeM  \ 
tjoo,  obBerres,  that  the  nwds  in  the  parish  of  Carigalioe,  notvith- 
standing  the  abundance  of  good  material,  are  very  much  below  par  in 
consequence  of  the  same  riovenly  and  nnMhIiil  managemcoL  In  the 
year  1*787,,  he  undertook  the  repair  of  a  load  then  almost  impassa- 
ble, and  executed  it  so  effBctoally,  that  it  stood  vithout  repair  for 
many  years.  The  price  was  three  shillings  per  perch — ^I  suppose  the 
had  roads  nnfler  consideration  coal  irom  ten  to  twehe.  A  bad  raad 
may  be  endured  from  the  consideration  of  a  l«ght  tax.  Heavy  taxes, 
and  little  to  shew  for  them,  alibrd  just  grounds  Of  complaint  and  re- 
prehension,  x 
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BEES. 


IN  enumerating  the  products  of  the  land,  I  find 
that  honey  has 'escaped  observation.  It  is  however 
an  article  worthy*  of  notice,  as  contributing  some- 
thing to  profit^  muph  to  gratification, '  and  not  a 
little  to  the  list  of  sahitary  balsamics.  The  country 
people  are  in-  general  attentive  to  the  culture  of 
bees,  and  in  many  places  with  proportionate  sue* 
cess.  Tl>e  quality  of  all  is  very  good  as  to  flavour, 
particularly  that  of  new  combs  filled  with  what  is 
called  virgin  honey,  the  most  delicious  perhaps  of 
all  sweetmeats.  Every  part  of  the  county  produces 
it  more  or  less,  and  die  freedom  of  range  enjoyed 
by  bees,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sylvan  shade 
and  the  general  nakedness  of  the  land,  is  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  success  of  their  labours.  The  wild 
flowers  of  heath  and  moorland  are  supposed  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  flavoured  honey.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  house  bee  be  a  native  of  this  climate ;  it 

>^ 

*  It  is  not  wiUioiit  reaaoo  that,  in  Uie  dignified  simplicity  of  holy 
writ»  milk  and  boney  are  called  the  glory  of  aU  landf.  Of  all  Ibods 
tfaay  are  at  ooca  the  most  nutritiYC  and  delicioiu. 
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is  not,  I  believe,  found  here  in  a  state  of  nature  at 
present.     Of  the  wild  kinds  there  are  some  varie- 
ties, none  of  which  seem  capable  of  useful  domesti- 
cation.    Though  the  persevering  labours  of  this  in- 
dustrious insect  meet  occasional   annoyance  from 
excessive  humidity,   the   general  mildness  of  our 
summers  may  be  deemed  a  favourable  circumstance. 
Clouded  suns  and  frequent  showers  preserve  a  con- 
tinuauce  of  flowery  vegetation,  rarely  injured  or  in- 
terrupted by  any  long  interval  of  scorching  heat. 
The  usual  mode  of  obtaining  honey  by  tlie  death  of 
Its  collectors  appears  to  be  a  cruelty  of  so  much  in» 
gratitude,  as  to  excite  a  very  commendable  wish  of 
adopting  sonie  more  humane  expedient.     It  may 
be  doubted  however,  whetlier  any  of  those  friendly 
substitutes  for  destruction  will  be  found  tQ  answer 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  contrivers.    In  the 
event  of  being  able  to  take  the  sweets  without  the 
lives  of  the  insects,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  tliat  . 
their  numbers  may  experience  too  inordinate  ap  in- 
crease.   The  area  of  their  limited  range  would  be 
insufficient  to  supply  so  numerous  a  population, 
and  the  expected  good  be  defeated  by  the  means 
employed  to  promote  it.    A  pasture  may  be  over^ 
stocked  with  bees  as  well  as  cattle<     Ilie  use  of  ar- 
tificial aliment,  so  very  inferior  to  their  own,  would 
but  barely  keep  them  alive,  and  might  sometimes 
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iail  to  do  even  that.  In  any  case  I  fear  they  must 
be  sufferers^  and  perhaps  it  is  better  upon  the  whole, 
that*  some  should  perish  by  a  short  and  sudden 
death,  the  survivors  enjoying  healUi  and  strength, 
than  that  a  much  greater  number  should  support  a 
feeble  existence.  In  th(3  natural  state  this  great 
superabundance  is  kept  down  by  their  numerous 
enemies,  and  the  various  casualties,  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  The  protection  afforded  by  man, 
were  all  allowed  to  live,  would  soon  extend  the 
number  beyond  tlie  means  of  subsistence.  [There 
seems  therefore  to  be  little  hope,  that  the  expedient 
of  saving  their  lives  can  ever  be  adopted  into  gene-^ 
ral  practice.  Nature  seems  to  have  been  under  ft 
necessity  of  dievoting  vast  numbers  of  these  insects 
to  destruction,  for  which  reason  she  lias  supplied 
them  with  those  multiplied  means  of  production,  so 
that,  tliough  nwarms  in  thousands  perish,  epough 
remain  to  preserve  tlie  species*  Their  principal 
swarming  month  is  June ;  in  pold  leasaqs  it  is  often 
protracted  to  July,  Gjre^t  care  is  t^ken  to  watch  the 
rising  of  the  swanns,  and  induce  them  to  setjtle  near  . 
the  hive.  This  is  done  by  some  kind  of  clattering 
noisej  which  probably  produces  the  effect,  if  i^  has 
any,  by  intimidation,  though  the  people  rather 
ascribe  it  to  some  pleasure  they  find  in  the  spund. 
They  often,  however,  take  wing  and  fly  to  very  con- 
G  siderable 
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siderable  distances,  pursued  by  the  owners  witU 
great  eagerness  and  anxiety.  Whimsical  disputes 
frequently  arise  among  the  pursuers  of  a  swarm,  to 
settle  wliich  the  claimants  have  recourse  to  a  magis- 
trate. The  law  of  the  case,  as  established  by  cus* 
tom,  is  as  follows.  A  swarm  followed  by  the  person, 
from  whose  hive  it  issued,  if  kept  in  sight  until  it 
has  settled,  iy  adjudged  to  the  proper  owner.  A 
stray  swarm,  which  is  often  pursued  by  many  per- 
sons, is  considered  to  be  the  joint  property  of  the 
first  pursuer,  and  the  men  on  whose  land  it  is  taken. 
The  ardour  of  the  claimants  often  ipakei  it  a  point 
of  difficult  decision, 

A  stock  of  bees  is  valued  at  about  half  a  guinea, 
the  price  having  undergone  little  variation  for  some 
years  back,  though  diat  of  honey  has  advanced. 
Honey  in  comb  brings  in  the  country  from  five  pence 
to  seven  pence  per  pound,  according  to  season  and 
situation,  in  Cork  somewhat  more.  When  pressed, 
it  is  sold  for  about  six  shillings  per  gallon. 

The  total  amount  of  its  yearly  production  is  not 
easily  calculated.  It  might  doubtless  be  much  in- 
creased by  careful  attention,  and,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  pasture  of  bees  costs  nothing,  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  so.  The  quantity  produced  is, 
however,  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  seems  re- 
markable, that  in  Devonshire,  a  county  in  many  re- 
spects 
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spects  resembling  this,  the.  culture  of  honey  is,  ac- 
carding  to  Mr.  Marshall,  entirely  neglected. 


EGGS   AND  POULTRY. 


AMONG  die  heretofore  unnoticed  articles  of 
subsistence  and  profit  are  eggs,  which,  however  tri* 
fling  tliey  may  appear,*  form  no  immaterial  addition 
to  both,  As  there  are  few  countries,  that  produce  so 
great  an  abundance.  In  the  families  of  the  richer 
farmers  they  generally  make  part  of  the  food, 
though  often  sold  by  the  wife  as  one  of  her  perqui- 
sites, and  sometimes  sent  as  a  present,  especially 
when  any  little  favour  is  looked  for.  The  common 
Irishman,  like  many  of  hils  betters,  has  great  reli- 
ance  on  the  efRcacy  of  a  well  placed  fee.     Though 

generous  enough  of  every  thing  but  money,  a  lamb, 

i  '  , .     »  ... 

a  fowl,  or  bowl  of  eggs  are  seldom  given  without  a 

view  to  some  kind  of  profitable  return.     It  must, 

however,  to  their  credit  be  o\)servpd,.thatJittle  pre- 

sents  are  sometimes  made  through  better  motives, . 

from  gratitude  for  past  kindness.     By  the  poorer 

people  eggs  are  geilerally  sold,  and  there  is  hardly 

a  house,  that  has  not  something  to  dispose  of  in  .this 

way.     The  most  indigent  cottager  has  his  cock  and 

o  2  bens 
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hens  partaking  of  his  own  fare,  potatoes,  and  lodg"- 
ing  under  the  same  roof.  Well  fed  and  warmly 
lodged,  they  make  an  ample  return  for  the  owner^s 
care.  In  a  gentleman's  hen-roost  the  season  of 
layings  is  periodical,  confined  almost  entirely  to 
spring  and  summer.  In  the  low  and  warm  cabin 
the  hens  continue  laying,  though  not  in  equal  abun- 
dance, all  the  year  round.  The  value  of  eggs,  which, 
beside  their  other  uses,  form  a  part  of  every  Irish 
gentleman's  breakfast,  has  risen  greatly  of  late, 
except  in  the  more  remote  and  mountainous  situa* 
tions,  where  there  are  fe\y  buyers.  In  some  of  these 
a  dozen  or  more  may  still  be  purchased  for  a  penny; 
in  many  other  places  they  are  sold,  at  the  dearer 
seasons,  for  halfpence,  and  sometimes  pence  apfece. 
The  old  proverb,  as  dear  as  two  eggs  a  penny,  may 
now  be  considered  as  approaching  to  a  reversed  sig- 
nification even  in  this  country.  The  present  scar- 
city of  fish  and  milk  tends  to  enhance  their  price 
by  increasing  their  domestic  consumption  among 
the  lower  classes.  The  poultry  bred  by  the  people 
are  all  of  the  common  kind,  the  cocks  red,  the 
hens  brown  or  black.  They  are  much  hardier  than 
the  larger  sorts.  Turkies  are  reared  by  a  great 
many  as  an  article  of  profit.  They  are  sold  at  some 
of  the  autumn  fairs,  and  bring  now  from  four  to 
five  shillings  British  a  couple.    Cork  market  is  well 

supplied 
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supplied  with  them,  and  at  moderate  prices,  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  small,  and  three  shillings 
or  three  and  sixpence  for  large.  Barn  door  fowl 
are  proportionably  reasonable,  but  very  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  Dublin  market  Ducks  and 
geese  are  also  reared  in  considerable  abuiidance. 
The  early  broods  of  both,  particularly  ducks,  bear  a 
good  price ;  at  other  times  they  are  reasonable,  about 
two  shillings  a '  couple.  Geese  yield  an  additional 
profit  in  their  feathers,  the  plucking  of  which  sub- 
jects the  poor  bird  to  much  pain  and  inconvenience. 
When  done  judiciously,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  moulting,  the  injury  is  much  lessened.  The 
•character  of  folly  has  been  most  undeservedly  as 
well  as  unaccountably,  attached  to  this  bird,  distin- 
guished both  in  its  wild  and  domesticated  state  for 
providence  and  sagacity.  The  turkey  indeed  is  a 
notorious  simpleton,  requiring  constant  care  and 
superintendance  to  supply*  him  with  food,  and  keep 
him  from  harm ;  but  the  goose  is  industrious,  vigi-> 
lant,  and  methodical,  and,  after  one  month^s  care» 
perfectly  competent  to  provide  for  himself. 


AXALYI»IS 
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ANALYSIS  OF   MANCTRE^. 


ABOUT  eight  years  since  I  published  a  sliort  es- 
say on  die  agriculture  of  this  county,  with  a  Tiew 
of  exhibiting  its  general  defects,  recooimendihg  a 
greater  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  occupying 
tenantry,  and  promoting  more  judicious  modes  of 
husbandly  among  the  people.  To  this  was  sub- 
joined an  analysis  of  several  sorts  of  calcareous  raa-* 
nures,  made  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Meade  of 
Cork,  whos6  loss  as  physician,  philosopher,  ainl  a 
friend,  I,  with  many  otlicrs,  have  much  reason  to 
lament.  T-hough  the  accomplished  chymist  can 
want  no  instruction  for  conducting  the  process  of 
aiialytieal  investigation,  Ihare  thought  it  ph>perta 
give  ibe  detail  of  his  method,  as  a  direction  to  such 
of  my  less  experienced  readers,  as  may  be  willing 
to. gratify  their  curiosity  in  similar  experiments. 

^  Having  been  favoured  with  many  specimens  of 
the  different  calcareous  sands  on  the  coast,  I  shall 
detail  the  mode  I  puwued  in  a  chymical  analysis  of 
them.  Such  an  investigation  may  lead  others  to 
take  up  the  subject  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and 

the 
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the  gentleman  of  education  will,  I  hope,  even  by 
this  short  analysis  be  induced  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  that  manure,  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
using,  and  by  a  few  easy  and  simple  experiments 
determine  for  himself,  whether  it  is  adapted  to  the 
soil,  to  which  be  is  accustomed  to  apply  it/' 

**  The  external  appearance  of  those  ifands  is  va- 
rious; some  are  light-coloured,  others  blue,  and 
-many  have  shades  of  red ;  some  of  them  contain 
shells  but  little  altered,  others,  shells  so  minutely 
divided  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  without  a  mi- 
croscope. They  all  contain  a  pertain  portion  of 
saline  matter,  but  differing  so  little  in  quantity,  that 
I  have  set  it  down  at  four  grains  in  the  hundred. 
To  deprive  it  of  this,  I  first  washed  the  sand  in  disr 
tilled  water,  and  then  examined  the  solution,  which 
prgf'ed  to  be  muriat  of  soda,  with  a  small  portion  of 
ij^  >iate  of  soda.  The  sand,  then  perfectly  free 
irom  saline  matter,  was  dried  and  triturated  into  a 
fine  powder  for  the  following  experiments,  which 
were  always  made  on  a  hundred  grains.*' 

''  Common  blue  sand  from  Courtmasherry  strand. 

'^  One  hundred  grains  of  ibis,  after  being  deprived 
of  saline  matter,  was  gradually  poured  into  a  glass, 
containing  a  known  quantity  ^  pure  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water.  A  brisk  effer- 
vescence arose,  and,  when  the  whole  was  finished, 

the 
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the  vessel  cootaiDing  the  miztttre  was  accurately 
weighed,  bj  which  its  loss  of  weight  during  effer- 
vescence was  ascertained,  and  it  appeared  that  ele- 
ven grains  of  carbonic  acid  had  escaped.     This,  if 
we  wislied  only  to  discover  the  quantity  of  calca- 
reous ihatter  therein  contsuned,  would  be  a  tolerable 
feir  way  of  determining  it,  as  according  to  Black, 
and  other  chymists,  the  generality  of  pure  calca- 
reous substances  contain  40  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid.     In  this  instance,  therefore,  it  would  appear, 
that  100  grains  of  tliis  sand  contain  only  about  27t 
of  calcareous  earth ;  but  it  is  here  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  nitric  acid  acts  also  upoi|  ipagnesia,  if  it 
contained  any,  but  has  scarcely  any  action  in  that 
dilute  state  upon   argillaceous  or  siliceous  earth. 
To  discover  therefore,  whether  there  was  any  mag- 
nesia in  the  solution,  I  added  a  few  drops  of  ammo- 
sia,  which,  according  to  Kirwan,  would  precipitate 
the  magnesia  from  the  acid,  but  not  affect  the  lime, 
and  in  tliis  case  it  produced  no  cloud,  so  that  it  was 
evident  there  was  no  magnesia  in  the  solution.   The 
residuum,  when  dried,  gave  7 1  grains ;  this  also  gives 
us  another  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth,  as,  deducted  from  the  100  grains, 
ft  leaves  29  ;  but,  for  a  more  exact  way  of  proving 
the  experiment^  it  is  necessary  to  recover  the  calca- 
reous earth  from  the  solution  in  nitric  acid.  I  there- 
fore 


fore.ppiired  in  a  solution  of  c^bonate  ctf  poUsby 
..tjll.yio  moxe  pfrocipi^te  was  prodaced,  wfieni  on 
wafdiuig  and  yi^ighipg.tb^  matter  p/ecipi^ted,. I 
found  tbat  I  bad.obiain^  28  trains  of  calci^reoiiA 
earthy  or»  as  I.  shall  in  futi^re  call  it,  carbonate  j>f 
Ume.  ,  EUb^r  ofthes^.  n^ethpds  will  suffice  for  com* 
mon  e^perimento,  but,  when  they  nn^te  in  givipg 
di^.  swie  result,  jio  dqubt  can  be^  epteit$iipe4,  of  1)10 
aociiracy  of  the  proc(^&s.  In  this  cfse  they  peai^y 
united  in  giving  the  medium  quantity  of  carbpn|i}te 
of  lime,  at  about  284  g^ins  in  the  hundred.  It  was 
now  necessary,  in  .order  to  juc|ge  of .  itji,f|]^er  qua- 
lities as  a  manure^  to  examine  _the  r^idi^m,  con- 
taining  71  grains.  For  .this  purpose,  I  poured  on 
it  three  times  the, quantity  of  pure  sulp|))iric  acid, 
and  set  it  in  the  butliom*  of  a  Florence  flask  over  a 
lamp,  till  t,h§  j^pid  bailed,  then  raised  the  heat  suffi- 
cient to  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness,  by  which 
mean»iUtb9.ftrgU|9<repu^  ea^  was  taken  up,  and 
the  silicepus  alon^.  remained  insG4uble. « .P^tfPed 
water,  was  then  ppwted  ot)  it,  ap^  |Jie  ps^x^refil- 
teied,  when  ont  of  the  .7 1  gtaimi  I  pply  o|)ta^ned  a 
powder  containing  61  grains  so  that  the  splution 
contained  four,,  grains,  which  could  be  qo^upg  but 
argill  or  iron,,  qr  both.-  To  this  solution  I.added  a 
few  drops  of  prussiate  of  |K>tash,  till  the  whole,  pf  the 
iron  was  precipitated.    I  then,  when  the  solution 

H  'was 
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was  filtered,  precipitated  the  argillaceous  earth  by 
'  caibonate  of  potash,  and  ohtained  2\  grains  of  a 
'  white  powder,  which  of  course  was  aluminous  or  ar- 
gillaceous earth.    The  solution,  after  tlie  sulphuric 
acid,  when  dried,  consisted  of  67  grains  of  siliceous 
earth,  which  was  easily  fused  by  a  blow  pipe,  when 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  alkali.   Thus 
'  the  analysis  of  this  sand  was  compleat,  containing 
these  sereral  substances  in  the  following  propor- 
tions. 


Carbonate  of  lin 

e    -    2« 

ArgUl        - 

2i 

Oxyd  of  inra 

1', 

Siliceous  earth 

^      '' 

100  grains. 

**  In  examining  the  several  specimens  of  sand,  the 
same  me^od  was  pursued,  except  that,  finding  the 
proportion  of  iron  so  small  in  them  all,  it  was  not 
found  necessary  to  state  it  separately.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  some  little  portion  of  it  appears  in  ev^ 
sand,  and  in  some  instances  so  slightly  ozydated  as 
to  betaken  up  by  the  first  experiment  with  diluted 
nitric  acid.'* 
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^*  Tabl^,  shewing  the  respective  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent substances  composing  the  following  sands  and 
stones^  in  100  grains  of  each. 


Coral  tand  of  Bntry 

Hfrd-strand 

Oyiter-ba%'«n  lanilp  near 
Kintale 

Riage  land,  near  Clo|h-' 
Dikilty 

Sbnd  of  GoortOMilieiTy 
point 

Riogabella  gaod,  near 
Cork  harbour 

Common  blue  land,  from 
Courtmasberry.ftrand 

Island  sand,  from  the  hill 

Sra  mild,  Courtmatberry 

Umeatone  of  a  slaty  ap- 
pearance, near  Leap) 
producing  a  ahooolaie 
coloured  lima. 


Cork  limestone,  nearly 


Carbonate 

ArgiU 

tfag. 

of 

and 

3te. 

lime. 

Iron. 

ncinu 

100 

69 

Si 

28* 

67 

2 

31 

^    64* 

6i 

29 

i6 

4 

40 

27 

5 

68 

29 

4 

67 

24 

2 

74 

S4 

4 

72 

Arglll 

55 

3 

lit». 
5 

24 

7 

lOO 

Oyptttflii 


N.  B.  The  greater  variety  of  substances,  contained 
iu  the  second  last  article,  rendered  it  expedient  tq 
vary  the  process,  of  which,  however,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  give  the  detailed  account  The 
vein,  that  supplies  this  stone,  is  yery  inconsiderable, 
and  many  difficulties  have  occurred  in  the  attempts 
to  calcine  it  into  lime  by  combustion,*' 

Though  the  foregoing  table  does  not  comprize 
all  the  sands  used  for  manure  ou  the  souUi  coast,  it 
contains  enough  to  direct  the  general  judgment,  as 

I  believe. 
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I  b^liieV*,*4icffe  ar^  tion^;  which  ttaj  not  be  inclndbd 
lA'bhc^  of  tUfe  kindl'  Thlt  blUli  safids  m&y  be  consi- 
dered 96  nearly  similar  t^lboseof  Couttrhasherry  and 
Ritogabella.  The  respectiTe  merits  of  the  lighter  co- 
kured  may  Ue  nafiicientfy  estimated  by  the  greater 
or  smaller  quantity'  of  shell  they  a^  seen  to  contain. 
The  eiperinkents  here  related  abundantly  prore, 
what  indeed  every  scieniific  farmer  mnit  have  anti<- 
cipated,  that  the  eMcacy  of  each  depends  npon  the 
quantity  of  shells  it  cdntains,  oi:,  in  other  words, 
the  amount  of  its  calcaiieous  contents.  The  rustic, 
whose  eye  i^rceives'  s6  Uttle  simrlitude  between 
sand  and  lioLe,  will  be  iurpjrised  to  hear  that,  when 
he  putsr  out  one  huhdred'bags  of  Red-strand  sand,  be 
is  really  laying  oh  his  ground  tixty-nine  bags  of 
lime*  To  those,  wtSQSi^  di^nce  restricts  them  to  a 
small  quantity,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  ac- 
6^  to  a  stra?id  of  thiif  destti{Stl&h.  Farmers  near 
a  sirahd  of  inf(^ri6r  vafue  may  make  lUnends  for 
want  of  quali^  by  iiibr^i&e  df  qtiaHtity.  Ignorance 
it  its  r^at  natere  Ms  ihdiitied  ihany  to  b^lie^,  that 
tfie  sand  of  dSFerent:  plUbes  irkl  ^bssesf^^d  of  dif- 
ferent: qualitiei^  InA%i)r  ihecHiihical  o^etsltion,  sis 
openers  of  tli'e  ^6il;  ^hene  i^  ind^ied;  ^  dffl^nce 
HeiweeiX  toifse  and  fihii  s4nd;  in  oSler  res^t^  tKeir 
^ffloacy  appears  to  be  e^taetly  proportioned  to  the 
Hint  or  shan  iSifey*  c6iitaiW.  In  Ae  pnH  ot  Barry- 
roe, 
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roe,  which  lias  betiveel^  Inbhidooy^trsnd.Aiid  ihe 
Red-strandi  the  farmers  use  thaft^  which  h^pens 
to  be  nearest,  aad  fiod  DO'diff^reBceinsthtt  imul% 
provided  the  inferior  sand  be  more  largefy^qqiiied: 
Coral  sand,  which  is  purely  cakareous,  fKWscisesithc* 
highest  charEcter  of  ail.  AH  these'  oircumataaces* 
sufficiently  shew,  that  the  seale  of  their  respadife 
merits  is  regulated- by  theamoimtiof.. their  calcar 
reous  c<Mitenis. 

Doctor  Meade's  experimeots  esfaifait  a  fuot  oE  ra*^ 
tker  singular  appearance,  via.  the  very  small  pra^ 
portion,  that  arglU  bears  to  silexy  in  the  compositiom 
of  these  marine  manures.  That-  this  should  be'  thia- 
case  in  tlie  sanda  of  exposed  sttuatiao,  wiU  be  rea^ 
dity  conceived.  The  argillaceous  particles^  easiTj^  ' 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  attrition,  aie  disstpatedf 
by  the  constant  washing  of  tiitt  tides;  and  waves, 
while  the  other  earths  are  preserved  by  thtf  greater 
hardness  of  their  texture*  But  in  the  more  retired. 
parts  of  asstuariesj  where  there  is  mtich  shelter  and 
little  current,  and  where  vast  collections  of  deep 
and  soft  mud  are  formed  by  the  depositioQ  of  stifans 
and  rivers,  one  would  especC  ti>  find  a  Uapge  prado- 
minance  of  argill.  Yet  in  analysing  the  imsA  at 
Courtmasherry-quay,  only  three  grains  oulof  llie 
hundred  were  composed  of  argill,  wbiSe  thesificeeiit 
etrtb  i»mottii«ed  to  siaity-mnc.    If  this  ^  geaetally 

the 
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thecaie,  what  becomes  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
argill  annually  brought  down  by  rains  and  rivers,  as 
well  as  that  washed  from  the  shores  by  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  ?  The  mud*,  on  which  this  experiment 
was  madei  was  taken  up  by  me,  and  differed  nothing 
in  appearance  from  that  commonly  found  on  such 
strands.  The  particles  of  shell  contained  in  it  were 
veiy  minute,  and,  as  £ur  as  the  eye  could  judge,  the 
prevailing  portion  of  the  compound  was  argdla- 
ceous.  The  subject  seems  to  require  a  more  exten- 
sive and  ample  investigation.  If  the  same  result 
shall  be  found  to  follow  other  experiments,  it  will 
establish  a  ground  for  estimating  the  composition  of 
a  fertile  soil  in  this  climate.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  banks  of  this  kind,  wbeii  reclaimed  from 
the  tide,  become  soils  of  singular  and  pre-eminent 
fertility.  On  the  lands  of  Maryborough,  near  Timo- 
league,  lately  the  estate  of  the  Moore  £unily,  a  few 
acres  of  muddy  strand  were  taken  in  from  the  tide 
several  years  ago,  the  richness  of  which  makes  them 
worth  double  tlie  rent,  even  of  what  is  reckoned 
good  pasture  land.  That^.  from  which  the  present 
subject  of  inquiry  was  taken,  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing,  at  least,  an  equal  capability. 
Hence  it  should  appear  that  lime  and  silex  are  tiie 
principal  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a  fertile 
soil,  and  i\^  .a  ver}r  small  portion  of  argill  is  here 

required^ 
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required.  DifTereoce  of  situation  will  necessarily 
require  some.^  difference  in  tlie  proportion  of  the 
silioeousand  argillaceous  ingredients.  Sides  of  hills^ 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  inclination^  will  re^ 
quire  more  or  less  of  the  latter,  to  counteract  by  its 
retentiveness  the  drier  nature  of  a  declivity.  On 
BslX  grounds  it  should  seem  that,  in  a  climate  sub* 
ject  to  such  continual  nioisture,  the  argillaceous  in- 
gredient may  b€i  almost  dispensed  with.  ..   / 


OBSBRVATIONS  ON  Mft.  NBWENHAM'S  WORK: 


Mr.  Newenham*s  View  of  the  natural,  political, 
and  commercial  circumstances  of  Ireland  made  its 
appearance,  while  the  foregoing  work  was  preparing 
for  publication.  Though  much  more  general  .in  its 
nature  and  application,  several  parts  of  it  bear  such 
immediate  reference  to  tlie  object  of  my  humble 
labours,  that  I  feel  it  necessary  ro  devote  a  sliort 
portion  of  time  to  a  consideration  of  some  circum- 
stances common  to  both.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
adding  my  mite. of  praise  to  tlie  diligence  employed 
in  h's  researches,  as  well  as  the  patriotic  spirit,  which 

penades 


{lervade^his  wdrk.    -Were'  I  -cyen  leas  aeqnalniad 
^witb'his  character,  I  could  have*  no  doubt  on  my 
*imfidy  dist  the  object  i>r  hia^  soKcUude  was  the  wel- 
'  fiure^  his  ctrantry*  '  -Id  one  inaportftnt  coBsideration, 
•^ the  expediewcj  'of'  pramoting  agpriciYlture  by  public 
"ikhd  powerful  encoufttgement^  Wonflattared  to  find  a 
X»reviou8  coincidencO'of  opitnen.    There  firo  a  few 
poiiita^' where- we  seem  to  be  les»  accordant,  end  in 
which  it  may  be  allowable  to  <iiflfer  without  any  hos- 
tility of  sentiment     Subjecto  of  this  nature  are  so 
Gomprehenrire  in  tlieir  yiews,  that  to  the  best  ioten- 
tioaed  minds  the  same  matter  will  sometimes  fur* 
msh'dtfierent  trains  of  reflection.  '  Tlie  obsenrations 
I  am  about  to  offer,  arise  from  a  sense  of  the  duty 
imposed  on  me  by  the  nature  of  my  underuking. 
Of  the  work  under  considerauon  much  relates  to 
'  former  periods,  not  destitute  of  some  interest,  but 
more  conducive,  perhaps,  to  the  curious  than  the 
'  useful. '  Our  priiicipal  business  is  to  look  fon\*ard, 
and  to  bury,  if  possible,  in  a  happy  oblivion  tlie 
errors  of  jealous  policy,  the  excesses  of  misguided 
zeal,  the  contests  of  virulent  party,  and  all  the  va- 
rious sources  of  discontent  and  irritation.     In  Mr. 
N/s  canvass  of  tlie  conduct  of  Irish  parliaments,  I 
am  afraid  w6  shall  find  more  severity  than  justice.. 
It  seems  hardly  fair  to  infer,  that  the  lawgiver  was 
illusory  and  deceptious,  because  the  law  turned  out 

to 
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to  be*  unavailing.  Posthumous  judgment  is  easily 
formed,  and  they,  who  judge  by  events,  will  often 
bestov^  {miise  and  censure,  where  neither  are  de- 
served. Many  of  the  laws  enacted  from  time  to 
time,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  England,  were 
even  worse  than  illusive ;  yet  it  would  be  rathief  un-^ 
feir  to  charge  dieir  framers  widi  a  design  to  injure 
.  or  delude.  That  English  policy,  tod  much  govern-" 
ed  by  the  sdfish  views  of  merchants  and  manuikc'* 
turers,  was  always  partial,  4nd  sometimes  oppi'es' 
Mve,  and  that  this  policy  found  an  e^y  support  in 
ih^  pliant  disposition  of  Iritfh  parliainent^^  must  be 
generally  ttdhiitted.  Mttch,  however,  is  to  be  im-^' 
^ut^d  to  ifaist^ken  principles,  and  ignorance  of  the 
tru^  Art  of  govert^ing.  1  bellev6  tbey  were  ofted 
prevailed  upon  to  do  what  they  did  not  approve/ 
but  I  doubt  if  iliey  ever  w^nt  so  fir  ^  to  pass  an 
act  apparently  beneficial,  under  the  deceitful  con*- 
sciohsn&ss  of  its  being  really  injurious.  The  strict 
tures,  however,  if  just,  lead  to  one  conclusion,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
writer,  viz.  the  inexpediehcy  of  a  separate  paflia* 
inent,  and  the  necessity  of  an  union. 

The  reasoning,  founded  upon  the  Existing  state 

of  things,  comes  more  within  the  compass  of  useful 

Consideration.     I  am  afraid  the  iilferencel  either 

actudly  drawn,  bt  Obviously  offered  for  that  pur-^ 

'  pose, 
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pose,  are  not  always  fairly  deducible  from  the  state-- 
ments.     To  display  the  comparatiTe  magBitude  of 
the  Catholic  population,  with  the  obvious  itiew  of 
turning  the  scale  in  favpur  of  the  pending  question 
of  full  emancipation,  appears  to  be  a  very  favourite 
object*    With  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  few  re- 
maining disabilities,  I  pretend  to  offer  no  opinion. 
In  the  definitive  sentence  of  the  legislature  I  shall 
chearfully  acquiesce,  without  assuming  to  direct  their 
sentiments,  or  dictate  to  their  wisdom.  In  calculating 
jthe  amouqt  of  that  population  great  industry  has 
been  used,  and  tliougb,  I  believe,  the  general  ac« 
count  is  near  the  truth,  something  of  exaggeration 
may  be  found,  imputable,  indeed,  to  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.    Admitting  it,  however, 
to  be  just,  one  circumstance  of  no  trivial  moment 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.     In  this 
comparative  enumeration,  the  whole  weight  is  made 
to  rest  upon  arithmetic,  as  if  nothing  was  to  be 
taken  into  account  but  numbers  only.     Without  the 
smallest  wish  to  detract  a  single  point  from  the  re- 
spectability of  that  body,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  such  an  estimate,  if  not  absolutely  exceptiona- 
ble, at  least  required  some  degree  of  qualifying  ex- 
planation.    Were  a  writer  called  on  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  country  containing  three  or  four  reli- 
^  :;  jpious  classes  of  inhabitants,  differing  in  mental  ac- 

quirementSy 
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'^uirements,  in  property,  and  in  numbers,    would 
his  rateage  of  respectable  pretension  be  directed 
solely  by  a  consideration  of  the  last  article  ?    Surely 
not.     In  offering  this  suggestion,  I  sedulously  dis- 
claim any  invidious  comparison,  but  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  light.    The  magnitude  alone  of  po- 
pulation rests,  no  doubt,  upon  the  number  of  the 
people,^  whether  they  be -enlightened  or  ignorant, 
men  of  cultivated  minds,  or  mere  mob,  but  not  so 
the  respectability  of  that  population.     Whatever 
proportion  the  Catliolic  may  bear  to  the  Protestant 
in  this  county,  in  respect  to  number,  it  will  hardly 
be  questioned,  that  the  advantages  of  tlie  latter  are 
no  less  discernible  in  the  other  articles  of  the  cata- 
logue.    I  am  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  the  re- 
spectability of  the  one,  but  it  is  surely  fair  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  respectability  of  the  other.     It 
will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  former  are  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  improvement ;  yet,  since  the  same 
may  as  confidently  be  asserted  of  the  latter,  the  dis- 
parity does,  not  seem  likely  to  abate.     I  do  not, 
however,  urge  this  as  an  argument  against  their 
claims,  but  merely  to  set  the  scale  of  comparative 
estimate  in  its  proper  light.     In  my  opinion,  the 
argument  drawn  firom  numbers  has  little  to  do  with 
the  question,  and  the  more  especially  when  it  is 
considered,  that  of  those  vaunted  numbers  scarce  one 

in 
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in  one  thousand  is  even  remotely  interested  in  th^ 
event.  The  true  ground  of  decision  rests  upon 
that  principle  of  common  justice,  which  should 
open  the  honours  SLXxd  emoluments  of  the  state  to 
the  meritorious  of  every  class.  How  fiaijr  psjrticular 
tenets  and  opinions  may  warrant  an  exclusion  from 
S9me  of  those  advantages,  is  a  question  for  the 
^reat  council  of  the  nation,  to  whose  care  the  coin* 
fnon  wel&re  is  committed,  and  who  are  bound  to 
provide,  ve  quid  detrim^i  res  puhlica  capiat.  Salm 
pojnilif  suprerna  lex. 

From  the  view  given  of  Romi^u  Catholic  schools^ 
Withqi^^t  ^me  piore  qualifying  explam^tion  of  their 
real  §t^te,  s^rang^rs  may  be  led  %o  form  opinions  of 
the  pqop]^  very  different  from  (ruth  and  reality. 
Py  thi^  it  ^QuI4  ^eefu,  tht^t  l^rDing  was  luJyancing 
^th  rajpid  strides  c^mong  th^  Ipw^  orders  of  that 
comiKtunity,  while  ia  ^ose  of  the  other  die  compa- 
^tiye  paupity  Qf  schools  e^bited  a  contrary  pro- 
gress. This  is  the  ostensible  inference,  but  what  i« 
the  well  known  fact  ? — directly  the  reverse.  Pro- 
testant schools  are  few,  and  many  pf  them  ill  attend- 
^,  because  the  childrf  n  qf  C^thqlics  are  naturally 
enough  sent  in  preference  to  the  others.  Yet  with 
fdl  this  parade  pf  scholastic  app^rance  there  is 
hfirdly  a  Protestant  of  the  lowest  class,  who  cannot 
rpad  an4  write,  fpw  Catholics^,  who  can.    I  will  even 

refer 
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refer  to  a  dipcese  peculiarly  selected  as  a  seat  of 
Catholic  education,  that  of  Ross,  with  which  I  hap- 
pen to  possess  a  very  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. The  Appendix  to  Mr,  N.'s  work  gives  for 
that  diocese  a  return  of  57  Catholic  schools,  and  np 
less  than  4092  scholars  annually  educated  therein. 
If  this  be  justly  stated,  I  must  be  compelled  to  say, 
what  certainly  never  accorded  i\^th  my  opinion^ 
that  the  Irish  are  the  most  stupid  race  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  My  knowledge  of  that  diocese 
authorizes  me  fo  assert,  witliout  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  four  out  of  five  of  the  common*  people 
cannot  speak  English,  and  that  49  out  of  50  cannot 
write  their  names.  The  number  of  schools  may 
perhaps  agree  with  the  return ;  that  of  the  children 
actually  instructed  must  be  exorbitantly  overrated. 
The  member  of  children  occasionally  sent  to  school, 
and  the  number  of  children  profiting  by  a  school 
discipline,  are  two  distinct  and  different  things, 
which  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  progress  of 
education  ought  to  be  carefully  noted.  For  this 
difference  between  appearance  and  reality  I  have 
already  accounted,  zvA  shall  tlie  more  briefly  touch 
vpon  it  here.     Young  children  are  sent  to  these 

places 

*  Fjicq>t  m  the  tovtis,  in  which  most  of  Uio  inhabitants  fpeak 
English.  These,  howefer,  bear  but  a  vbuXX  proportion  to  Uie  popu** 
If  tics  of  the  country. 
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places  of  cheap  instruction  for  two  reasons,  first, 
%vith  a  view  of  learning  sometUng,  and  secondly, 
because  the  parents  dont  know  what  else  to  do  with 
them.  Of  these  the  greater  part  derive  oo  even- 
tual advantage  from  their  schooling,  being  recalled 
at  an  early  age,  when  their  labour  can  be  turned  to 
some  account.  Mixing  then  with  a  family,  who 
speak  only  Irish,  even  the  little  smattering  of  Eng- 
lish they  bad  acquired  is  soon  lost.  It  is  far  other- 
wise with  Protestant  children,  in  whose  families 
English  is  always  spoken,  and  where  books  of  some 
kind  may  generally  be  had.  The  intermarriage  of 
the  two  sects  generally  ends  among  the  lower  classes 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Protestant.  That  superior 
liberality^  which  confines  salvation  to  no  particular 
creed,  operates  unfavourably  for  its  possessor.  The 
zeal  of  the  Catholic,  who  is  taught  to  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  his  church,  and  to  consider  every 
other  Christian  as  in  a  state  of  perilous  (to  use  the 
mildest  term)  heresy,  induces  him  to  watch  every 
opportunity  afforded  by  infirmity  of  mind  or  bodj-, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  saving  aid  of  his  spiritual 
director.  The  ^consequence  is  generally  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  progress  of  liberal  knowledge  as  of  liberal 
sentiment.  Instead  of  advancing  in  improvement, 
they  sink  into  ignorance.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  so 
often  find,  among  the  least  enlightened  of  the  peo- 
ple. 
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pie,  English  names  of  respectable  sound.  Hence 
it  is^  that  an  intermixture,  which  theory  might  repre* 
sent  as  conducing  to  the  advantage  of  both,  termi- 
nates in  injuring  one  without  conferring  any  bene- 
fit on  the  othen  It  is  however  no  less  just,  than  it 
is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  better  orders  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  are  daily  improv<- 
ing  in  manners,  in  knowledge,  and  in  liberality  of 
sentiment 

In  these  country  schools,  the  masters  are  often 
sufficiently  competent  to  their  business.  Writing 
and  arithmetic  are  what  they  usually  teach  best.  In 
many  of  them,  however,  the  mode  of  instruction  is 
altogether  ludicrous.  All  the  boys  gabble  their 
lesson  together  as  loud  and  as  fast  as  they  can 
apeak,  which  is  called  rehearsing.  The  preceptor, 
when  he  perceives  any  one  approaching,  to  shew 
his  diligence,  enforces  this  confusion  of  tongues, 
gnd  seems  to  rate  the  progress  of  improvement  by 
the  scale  of  vociferation.  Many  of  the  little  pupils  ' 
shew  great  aptitude  to  learn,  which  however  very 
seldom  turns  to  any  account,  chiefly  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned.  In  a  country,  where  there  is 
hardly  any  employment  but  tilling  the  ground,  it 
can  eventually  be  of  no  use,  except  to  such  as  are 
bred  to  trades.  These  constitute  a  very  small  pro- 
portion  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  peasantry 

brins: 
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bring  up  their  children  to  their  o#n  business* 
From  schools  so  constituted,  and  a  country  so  cir- . 
camstanced,  little  can  be  expected  for  the  advance- 
ment of  general  knowledge.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  such  schools  are  better  than  none ;  but 
it  is  demonstratively  evident,  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  remove  much  of  the  ignorance  so  generally  pre- 
vailing. Common  justice,  therefore,  demands  the 
prohibition  of  an  inference  injurious  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  fliough  intended  to  display  their 
docility,  and  enhance  their  importance.  A  stran- 
ger gravely  assured,  in  a  work  of  such  respectabi- 
lity, that  more  than  four  thousand  children  in  the 
little  diocese  of  Ross  annuaily  receive  a  school 
education  in  tlie  English  tongue,  must  necessarily 
eonceive  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  improved  state 
•f  the  people.  Should  curiosity  induce  him  to  visit 
a  country  so  happily  advancing  in  the  pursuits  of 
litehiture,  what  will  be  his  astonishment,  and  how 
great  his  mortification  !  The  conclusion  I  have 
pointed  to  is  not  indeed  directly  made,  but  it  is 
unavoidably  deducible,  and  the  worst  consequence 
of  a  disappointing  inference  is  to  diminish  the 
credit  of  other  deductions.  The  cool  judgment  of 
disinterested  enquiry,  if  deceived  in  some,  will  be 
disposed  to  attach  suspicion  to  all.  I  akn  indeed 
far  from  rejoicbg  in  dbe  detection  of  such  an  over- 
sight; 
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sight ;  For  I  feel  and  lament  that  state  of  ignorance, 
which,  tvith  mnch  better  mieans,  it  will  require  a 
long  course  of  time  to  remove.  Something,  how- 
ever, of  a  happier  ns^ture  may  be  said,  and  said 
^th  truth.  Industry  is  every  where  advancing,  > 
civilization  in  most  places,  and  knowledge  in  a 
few.  But  much,  very  much  remains  to  be  yet  at- 
tained, before  we  can  rate  the  learning  of  the 
country  by  its  schools^  or  its  real  importance  by  the 
^inete  proportion  of  its  numbers. 


OisEAVATlOKS  ON  A  LETTER,  &c. 


THE  subject  of  tli6  following  animadversions  has 
unexpectedly  offered  itself  to  my  notice.  It  has 
always  been  luy  wish  to*prombte  harmony  and .  good 
.Will  among  the  different  classes  of  the  community, 
and  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible  all  disposi* 
tion  to  controversy,  particularly  religious.  I  trust 
I  hkve  no  where  betrayed  the  least,  unwillingness  to 
do  justice  to  the  pious,  orderly,  and  diligent  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  tlie  exeitise 
of  their  functions,  with  many  of  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  and  to  whose  test!* 
lupny  I  can  confidently  venture  to  appeal,  tn  more 
K  than 
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than  one  instance  I  have  had  an  opportnnity  of  ob<- 
'  serving  their  meritorious  demeanour  in  promoting 
legal  subordination,  and,  in  mentioning  this  part  of 
their  conduct,  I  should  be  guilty  of  injustice,  did  I 
not  bear  honourable  testimony  to  tiie  animated  and 
steady  exertions  of  the  Rev.  William  O'Brien,  pa- 
rish priest  of  Cloghnikilty,  whom  neither  difficulty 
nor  danger  prevented  from  discharging  the  duty  of 
a  loyal  citizen.  It  was  with  reluctance  I  stated  the 
circumstances,  which  the  reader  has  found  in  the 
particular  account  of  Fermoy,  and  it  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  same  duty,  Uiat  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  oiFer  the  following  observa- 
tions. Wliatever  bears  relation  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  whatever  seems  reprehensible  in  the 
conductor  sentiments  of  any  of  those,  who  direct  so 
great  a  number  of  them,  is  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  foregoing  work. 

In  the  laborious,  liberal,  and  patriotic  work,  lately 
presented  to  the  public  by  my  friend  Thomas  New- 
enham,  Esq.  appears  a  letter  (vide  Appendix)  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  whose  name  is  sup- 
pressed, but  to  whose  opinion  and  authority  no. 
small  degree  of  credit  seems  to  attach.  From  this 
I  intended  to  have  made  some  extracts;  but  to  pre> 
vent  the  possible  charge  of  partial  quotation,  as  well 
as  to  gratify  such  readers,  as  may  not  have  seen  Mr. 

Newcn-- 
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^ewenham^s  book,  with  an  account  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  church,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give 
the  whole.  The  chief  object  of  this  letter  is,  to 
shew  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call'  the  tndjf 
degraded  state  of  the  Catholic  clergy ^  an  expression 
by  no  means  justified  even  by  his  own  statement, 
and  which  1  look  upon  to  be  directly  contrary  to 
truth.  The  representation  of  its  present  state  and 
means  appears  to  be  accurately  drawn,  exhibiting 
to  my  mind  no  other  symptom  of  degradation  than 
the  want  of  legal  establishment  as  the  religion  of 
the  state,  and  the  support  derived  from  tithes  of  the 
land.  If  this  be  the  meaning  he  thinks  proper  to 
attach  to  the  word  degradation^  his  position  must 
certainly  be  granted ;  but  it  is  a  meaning,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  is  not  only  dubious  but  inadmissible. 
It  would  go  to  prove,  what  every  one  knows  to  be 
felse,'that  the  teachers  of  every  creed,  Qxcept  that 
established  by  law,  are,  as  this  gentleman  terms 
himself,  on  a  highly  exceptio^iable  and  degraded  foot- 
ing. In  many  countries  are  found  'different  sects, 
destitute  of  national  establishment,  and  possessing 
4IO  better  mode  of  provision  than  Irish  Catliolics, 
who  are  far  from  considering  their  situation  debased 
or  disgracefuf.  Are  the  Presbyterians  of  this  coun- 
try on  a  highly  exceptionable  and  degraded  foot- 
ing ?  I  believe  the  least  satisfied  among  them  will 
"^  K  2  proudly 
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proudly  declare,  that  he  is  not,  and  thai  no  to1erate4 
(not  to  say  encouraged)  religious  profes^on  can  be 
debased  or  degraded,  except  by  itself.  Does  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
now  exhibit  syaiptoms  of  debasement  and  degrada-* 
tion  ?  Is  the  e^tabliahment  of  a  handsome  Rom^ 
Catholic  college  for  the  educaUon  of  their  priests 
hood  among  those  self-<evident  signs  of  disesteem^ 
neglect,  and  humiliation  ?  Are  tho^  nunaeroas  and 
sometimes.  magniBcent  chapels,  lately  erected  by 
the  contributions  of  Protestants  as  well  a^  Catholics, 
proofs  of  a  debased  and  degraded  st^te  i  Of  thesa 
not  unimportant^  acquisitions  this  reverend  gentle- 
man studiously  avoids  the  mention,  but  his  silencei 
will  not  shut  the  mouths  of  oili^rs.  His  neighboured 
will  not  see  a  jot  the  worsen  because  he  chQo»^.  tOr 
hoodwink  himself. 

Diminution  of  the  priest*s  influence  over  hia 
6ock,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  that  confidence^ 
which  he  considers  so  essential  to  tbe  due  impres- 
sion of  religious  doctrines,  is  ascribed  in  the. first  in- 
stance to  the  relaxation  of  the  popery  laws.  This 
abrogation  (as  I  shall  call  it)  of  the  penal  eode^ 
ipay  be  viewed  in  a  double  light,  as  afiecjting  tbe 
priest,  and  as  affecting  the  people.  If  the  former 
be  meant,  it  scexns  to  imply  that  this  fair  and  equi- 
table meiLSur^  was  at^tended  with  eiTccts  injurioua 

to 
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to  tbe  interests  of  their  churobi  and  ^t,  instead  of 
relieving  and  raising  it  from  a  state  of  debasement^ 
U  in  reality  tended  to  its  degradattop.  This  ia 
surely  strange  doctrme.  Are  we  to  understand 
tUenehy,  that  tolenattion  aod  eniooumgemeoi  ate  ini- 
woaLtp  the  respectability  of  a  obristian  priesthoad^ 
ud  tUsi  the  vseAeratioo  of'  the  flock  must  dediMi  itt 
proportion  as  tbe^  pastor  r^is^  in  public  e^teeia  ancl 
respect?  Is  this  religious  eslablisbmentsi so  Tery.difr* 
ferent  from  all  otiieiisy  that  what  ejevaies^  them  mus* 
necessarily  lower  it  >  The  language  and  sentiments^. 
which,  in'  176Q,  might  have  been  used  and  pro* 
fessed  with  truth  and  justice^  h«ve  indubitably  Bet-> 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  to  reoc^nmeud  them  iit 
18081  In  contrasting  these  periods^  howe?er>  thia 
reverend  gentleman's. gloomy  castjof  mind.asaignaa 
perverse  preference  to  the  fonner;.io  thee  latter,  ho: 
finds  sometlung  of  loss,  and  nothing  of:  gaia !: 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  abrogattoni  of  the: 
penal  laws  as  affecting  the  priest ;  let  uanom  ts^.a 
short  view  of  it  as  affecting  the  peof^  On  the 
Catholic  body  at  large,,  whose  inieresta  diotiiot  seem, 
to  have  beea  taken  into  his  account,  its  happy  effect> 
has  beea  too  obvious  to  admit  doabt^  or  require  eo«» 
largemeot.  I  do  not  indeed  believe,  that  it  ha& 
tended  to.  increase  such  influence  as  he  speaks  of, 
por;  was  it  to  be  expected  that  it  should.    Thet  very^ 
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diminution,  however,  of  that  influence  is  a  circutn^ 
stance  so  fair  from  occasioning  regret,  that  it  will  be 
hailed  by  erery  friend  to  humanity  as  a  happy 
omen  of  improved  condition,  and  advancing  know- 
ledge. It  will  be  viewed  as  a  star  of  Hg^t  rising, 
after  a  long  night  of  barbarous  ignprance,  to  cast 
some  cheering  rays  upon  the  general  gloom.  A 
people  sunk  in  sloth,  in  poverty,  and  in  ignorance, 
acquiesced  naturally  in  a  blind  submission  suited 
to  their  capacity,  and  consistent  with  their  situation. 
It  can  never  be  expected,  that  the  same  kind  of  ser« 
vile  deference  will  attach  to  the  learned  as  to  tiie 
ignorant,  to  the  improved  as  to  the  depressed  con- 
dition. But  in  every  state  and  stage  of  society  the 
pious  and  diligent  pastor  will  have  as  much  influ- 
ence as  he  ought.  The  better  sort  will  receive  his 
admonitions,  attend  to  his  remonstrances,  and  re- 
spect his  character ;  but  they  will,  as  it  is  meet  tliey 
should,  venture  to  think  for  themselves.  Instead  of 
expecting  or  hoping  a  continuance  of  besotted  and 
bigotted  submission,  the  clergy  will  shew  their  judg- 
ment in  accommodating  themselves  to  the  changes 
of  the  times.  They  will  always  find  sufficient  occa- 
sion for  the  due  exercise  of  their  important  func- 
tions, ithough  they  may  not  alwap  possess  equal  fa- 
cility of  controul.  God  forbid  these  realms  should 
ever  know  a  priesthood  exercising  ttie  wretched  po-* 
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licy  of  buildiug  reputation,  and  ubaintaining  influ- 
ence on  the  exclusion  of  knowledge  and  the  perpe- 
tuation of  bigotry.  I  have  no  mean  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  this  country,  and,  though  I  will  not 
say  that  the  priest^s  influence  ought  to  be  less  than 
it  is,  I  do  most  confidently  pronounce  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  more. 

The  Whiteboy  combination  is  said  to  have  finish- 
ed what  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  law?  began,  and 
to  have  given  the  coup  dt  grace  to  priestly  influ- 
ence. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  this  temporary  alienation,  so  happily  cor  • 
rected  by  rebellion.  The  first  object  of  the  White- 
boy  association  in  this  county»  was  to  reduce  tlie 
price  of  tithes  to  a  standard*  of  thbir  own  forma- 
tion. This  was  openly  encouraged  by  some  men  of 
landed  property  and  leading  influence,  and  not 
much  discountenanced  by  most  others.  However 
ungenerous  the  dereliction  of  the  clerical  cause 
may  seem,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  from  its  -accord- 
ance with  those  principles  of  self-interest,  by  which 

men's 

*  This  was  a  sciilc  of  3,  e,  1,  as  il  was  caHet),  viz.  three  shillings 
ft>r  polariies,  twa  for  viatcr  com,  ai^  one  for  oats  and  hay.  Consi- 
deringthe  reduced  value  of  moury  since  1786,  it  does  not  appear  to 
differ  murh  from  Mr.  Itawson's  rates  in  1S08.  Whiteboy  associatioos, 
though  they  had  not  reached  this  county  before  the  former  period, 
were  established  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  other  counties.  I  do  not 
find  them  complained  of  there,  as  timding  to  diminish  priestly  in% 
iluence. 
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ttien*s  general  coadnct  is  governed.    Tlie  plari* 
derer  seldom  finds  a  vetf  serioaii  enemy  in  him,  iA\6 
expects  a  ^m  of  the  spoil.    They  winked  at  an 
encroachmenti  ia  which  they  foresaw  an  ultidnate- 
acquisition  of  gain.    It  was,  however^at  last  found, 
that  die  same  lerelling  principle  was  likely  to  ex- 
tend somewhat  further.  Captain   Right  being  of 
opinion  that  rents  wefe  oven^harged  as  well  as 
tithes.     Then,  and  I  believe  not  till  tbeti,  the 
clergy  found  an  effective  support  from  the  higher 
orders  of  the  lai^.     The  reforming  spirit  of  this 
impartial  captain  naturally  enough  directed  its  views 
fo  other  ot)jeets«     from  what  he  thought  the  op* 
pressions  of  oor  church,  he  proceeded  to  what  he 
deemed  the  vexatious  demands  of  bis  own,  and, 
while  be  lopped  the  branches  of  one  tree,  thought 
it  but  fair  to  use  the  pruning  knife  a  little  with  the 
other.    With  their  spiritual  influence,  however,  he 
did  not  profess  to  interfere.     He  would  willingly 
have  left  theto  every  rite,  ordinance,  and  privilege, 
except  the  privilege  of  raising  contributions.  These 
he  undertook  to  new  model,  according  to  his  own 
sense  of  what  was  reasonable,  but  he  meddled  with 
nothing  but  money.    The  schism  was  not  of  loug 
duration.     The  influence  of  the  clergy,  thougli 
shaken,  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  removed,  and  the 
people  soon  returned  to  the  bosom  of  their  offended 
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church  with  contrition  and  repentance.  Every  es- 
tablishment is  rta3>le  to  casual  attacks  from  the  spirit 
of  discontent  or  the  desire  of  innovation.  Whoever 
considers^  that  the  conquest  in  this  case  was  effected 
b)*  weapons  merely  spiritual,  wiU,  I  think,  be  dis*> 
posed  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  not  of  the  want,  but  of 
the  possession  of  a  most  powerful  influence  and 
ascendancy.  In  politics,  an  unsuccessful  rebellion 
generally  strengthens  the  hands  of  government,  a!id 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  analogy  should 
not  extend  to  religion.  As  far  as  I  could  judge, 
this  was  really  the  case,  though  this  gentleman 
diinks  proper  to  ascribe  the  recovery  of  their  influ- 
ence to  a  cause,  which,  if  his  statement  be  just,  ap- 
pears more  likely  to  have  diminished  it.  A  direct 
opposition  of  sendment  between  priest  and  people, 
and  that  in  matters  considered  to  be  of  vital  import- 
ance, does  not  seem  a  very  probable  mode  of  pro- 
moting harmony  or  strengthening  attachment.  The 
disaffection  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  is 
fully  admitted.  That  the  priests  in^  general  were 
actuated  by  different  principles,  we  learn  fVom  him, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  contradict  .his  sutement. 

The  idea  of  rccf>iving  a  national  stipend  forihe' 
purpose  of  easing  the  people,  and  rendering  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy  more  re- 
spectable and  independant,  presents  to  the  miad  of 
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this  degraded  clergyman  those  objections  detailed 
in  his  letter,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  insupera- 
ble. A  man  sometimes  persuades  liimself,  that  be 
is  acting  from  one  motive,  when  in  reality  be  is  in- 
fluenced by  another.  I  believe  him  to  be  sincere 
in  his  intention  of  rejecting  the  boon,  but  I  suspect 
lie  mistakes  the  motive,  or  overrates  tlie  merit  of 
liis  self-denial.  Does  he  believe  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  to  Itave  been  ever  the  established  re- 
ligion of  these  or  any  other  realms  ?  Has  he  heard, 
or  does  he  believe,  that  the  clergy  of  that  church 
ever  refused  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  thus  presented,  from  the  apprehension 
of  their  producing  any  of  those  melancholy  effects 
resulting  from  wealth  and  independance  ?  In  the 
event  of  a  change,.  \Vhich  might  again  offer  them  to 
their  acceptance,  would  they  be  refused  ?  If  they 
would  not,  and  who  will  be  ridiculous  enough  to 
asseit  the  contrary,  what  becomes  of  all  those  pious, 
plausible,,  humble,  and  disinterested  professions  of 
self-denial  ? 

This  reverend  gentleman  appears  hard  set  to 
tind  causes  for  rejection.  Among  them  we  Bnd 
one,  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  has  a  bad  one. 
I;ie  is  afraid  of  being  considered  by  the  people  of 
his. persuasion  as  a  government  spy.  I  take  a  spy. 
%  to  signify  a  person  sent  into  an  enemy's  countrjr^ 
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for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  secret  intelligence  of 
their  designs.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  here  ap- 
plied in  any  other  sense.  They  would  surely  never 
suspect  him  as  likely  to  give  information  against 
unlicensed  beer-houses,  or  persons  making  a  false 
return  of  their  hearths  and  windows.  Are  \ye  then 
to  understand  him  as  considering  the  people  in  a 
afate  of  hostility  to  government  ?  If  his  own  profes- 
aions  be  sincere,  he  wants  no  pension  to  confirm  bis 
loyalty,  or  induce  him  to  oppose  the  tide  of  disaf4 
fection.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  any  such 
suspicion  could  attach,  because  I  do  not  suspect 
the  people  of  any  evil  design.  I  know  they  wil[ 
be  quiet,  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  so.  They 
may  be  moved,  but  they  will  not  be  the  first  movers: 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  a  priest  can  be 
considered  as  a  spy  I  am  wholly  unable  to  conceive. 
I  believe  the  proper  influence  will  depend  upon  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  people 
would  not  only  regard  them  with  equal  reverence, 
but  with  greater  complacency,  from  feeling  them- 
selves lightened  of  a,  hetvy  burden.  The  ease  of 
the  people  seems,  however,  to  have  entered  into  his 
contemplation  as  liule  as  the  ease  of  the  priest.  It 
is  true  he  alludes  to  some  more  comfoctable  mode 
of  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  but 
what  It  is  we  are  left  to  guess,  as  he  has  only  told  us 
L  2  what 
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what  it  is  not.  Whfttever  it  be,  as  it  musst  neces'sa*- 
liljr  be  liable  to  all  bis  materiad  objections,*  h  seems 
very  difficult  to  conceive  bow  it  can,  on  his  own 
principle,  be  superable. 

With  our  animadverstoDs  h  is  but  &ir  to  mix 
our  approbation  of  %vbat  is  commendable.  The  cus-^ 
torn  of  entertaining  the  priest  at  stations  is,  as  iisii« 
ally  managed^  justly  reprehended^  and  very  mocb 
to  the  credit  of  the  writer  abotislied  in  his  psrisfa; 
It  may  seem  remtrkable  that,  iii  stating  die  priesCs 
office  at  those  stations,'  be  should  liave  omintedl^ 
specify  the  most  important  part,  absoMng  the  peo- 
ple from  (beir  Mns. 

Upon  tbe  whole,  there  is  a  something  in  thia  let* 
ter,  which  a  ipan  of  sqrand  sense  qr  sotmd  principle 
camnot  easily  approve.  I  i^U  not  appjy  die  phimse 
of  laiet  anguis  in  her6d,  bfit  diere  seems  to  b$  a  la-r 
tent  as  tvell  as  an  open  meaning  It  professes  cm- 
driar,  yet  advances  sentimeno  difficolt  to  be  neon'- 
ciled  widL  sim^erity  or  truth,  i^  h  giyes  aometieiiiig. 
It  withholds  more.  What  appeared  to  me  repre- 
hensible I  have  fairly  endearoured  to  shew,  and,  if  I 
have  mistaken  or  misconstrued  the  author's  mean- 
ing, it  is,  unless  my  judgment  has  very  grosriy 
erred,  because  be  has  not  been  sufficiently  exj^it, 
pr  sufficiently  sincere.  He  seems  to  have  said  top 
little,  and  too  much— too  little  to  let  ua  know  czr 
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pressly  what  he  does  want,  and  too  much  to  conceal 
from  tiSy  that  he  has  something  in  view  not  altoge-* 
ther  compatible  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 
The  veil  of  assumed  humility  and  resignation  is  too 
thin  to  hide  the  spirit  of  discontent,  that  lurks  be- 
neath it.  Nothing  appears  to  satisfy,  because  every 
thing  is  not  attained.  Tlie  late  accession  of  respec- 
tability, of  protection,  of  encouragement,  does  not 
even  find  the  condescension  of  an  acknowledgment. 
What  has  been  obtained  excites  no  gratitude; 
what  might  be  offered  meets  an  anticipated  refu- 
sal ;  what  would  be-  acceptable  is  mysteriously  con- 
cealed. If  present  acquisition  be  sufficient^  let  it 
be  enjoyed  without  the  ungraciousness  of  queru- 
lous dissatisfaction.  If  more.be  required,  let  the 
want  be  feirly  nvide  known.  Government  will  then 
have  some  certain  grounds,  whereon  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  expectation  on  one  side,  and  concession  on 
the  other.  It  is  a  singular  situation .  between  state 
and  party,  where  the  discontent  of  tlie  latter  arises 
apt  boia  the  unwillii^ness  of  one  io  grant,  but  of 
the  other  to  receive.  To  be  thankless  for  past  is  no 
very  promising  encouragement  to  future  favour. 
He,  that  will  not  nnake  bis  wants  known,  cannot  witli 
much  reason  complain,  tliat  they  are  tlot  removed. 
I  shall  be  told  perhaps,  that  these  are  tlie  sentiments 
of  an  individual,  for  which  the  body  is  by  no  means 
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accoontable.  I  admit  that  they  are ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  they  are  given  to  the  pubUc  from 
some  authority,  and  may  be  at  least  considered  as 
authentic,  until  they  are  publicly  disowned. 


HEXTAL  OF  THE   COUUTY. 


Of  the  probable  population  of  this  extensive 
county,  an  esdmate  has  already  been  presented  in 
the  general  account  For  that,  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing computation  of  its  acreable  produce  in  rent, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Thomas  Newen- 
ham,  Esq.  whose  inde&tigable  exertions  in  ob- 
taining useful  information  assign  him  a  high  rank 
among  those,  whose  labours  have  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  their  country. 

<*  The  county  of  Cork  contains  1,698,882  acres, 
English  statute  measure,  or  about  2,6 54^  square 
miles.  Of  the^e,  upwards  of  two-ninth  parts,  of 
about  384,000  acres,  or  600  square  miles,  are 
rude,  mountainous,  and  boggy.  The  grounds  of 
this  quality  in  the  baronies  of  Duhallow,  West 
Muskerr}^,  West  Carbery,  Bear  and  Bantiy,  com- 
prize about  352,000  acres,  or  550  square  miles, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  an  annual  produce  of 
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6d  per  acre,  or  jP.9,600.  The  mountainous  and  waste 
land  of  the  other  baronies  amounting  to  about 
32,000  acres,  valued  at  the  same  rate,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  yield  i^.SOO  per  annum.  The  Liberties 
of  Cork,  KinslLle,  Youghall,  Bandon,  and  Mallow 
contain  about  88,'bOO  acres,  which  may  very  fitirly 
be  rated  at  £a  per  acre,  or  «£.352,000  a  year. 
Lands  immediately  adjmning  21  other  towns,  and 
amounting  to  about  13,440  acres,  standing  at  the 
same  rate,  maybe  valued  at  «£53,760.  The  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture  of  the  whole,  according  to 
an  estimate  drawn  from  diligent  inquiry  in  some, 
yield,  or  would,  if  now  out  of  lease,  yield  £.\  1 4s. 
yearly  per  acre,  or  i!.2,062,84l,  18s.  The  actual 
or  potential  rent  of  the  county  will  then  stand 
thus: — 

ACRES.  RENT. 

£.      S.  D 

Mountain    and  uncultiO 

vated  waste  j     ^o*,^^ 

Town  parks  and  land  ad- 1     .  ^ .  .^^ 

joining  towns  3  ' 

Arable,  meadow,  &  pasture  1 ,2 1 3,442 


10,400    O  0 

405,760     0  0 
2,062,841    18  0 


Total  1,698,882  2,479,001  18  0 
The  rental  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation  averages  about  £a  9s.  2^d. 
per  acre,  exceeds  that  of  all  Ireland  in  the  year 
1727,  as  computed  by  Mr.  Brown.  It  then 
amounted  to  only  ^".2,02  5,000." 

The 
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The  diligence  employed  in  collecting  the  infor-- 
mation,  on  which  this  estimate  is  founded,  renders 
it  extremely  probable  that  the  result  is  not  far  firom 
the  truth.     Accurate  ascertainment  of  value,  where 
so  much  variety  subsists,  is  obviously  unattainable. 
As  far  as  general  circumstances   go,  tjhe   average, 
I  believe,  is  very  fairly  stated.    A  judgment,  formed 
upon  no  inconsiderable  degree   both  of  local  and 
general  knowledge,  induces  me  to  think,  that  the 
last     is    the    most    questionable    article    of    the 
catalogue.     The  argillaceous  tracts,  comprizing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  county,  contain  so  great  an 
intermixture  of  hill,  dale,  and  unprofitable  ground^ 
that,  even  with  tl^  accompaniment  of  the  limestone 
soils,  £,i    1 4s.  seems  to  be  too  high  an  average. 
Lands  adjoining  towns,  and  not  constituting  town 
parks,   are  rated  too  high  for  every  place  but  Cork. 
The  quantity  of  ground,  which  there  lets  at  a  much 
higlierrent,  is  certainly  very  considerable ;  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  smaller  towns  enhances  the  value  of 
land,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  •  The  town  fields 
often  bring  four  or  five- guineas  per  acre;  conti- 
guous land  in  the  occupation   of  working  farmers 
seldom   exceeds    40s.       Upon    a  general  view  of 
the  county,  so  large  a  portion  of  which  is  rough, 
rocky,  and   mbnntainous,    I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  20s.  per  acre   is  a  pretty  ample  allowance  for 
its  real  yearly  value.     •  •         • 

POI  VLATION 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 


Cork — about  80  thousand  inhabitants. 

Kinsale — eleven  hundred  houses ;  at  eight  to  a 
house,  the  population  amounts  to  8,800 — ^this, 
howeyeTy  is  considered  to  be  under  the  real  number 
of  inhabitants,  who  are  thought  to  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand. 

Youghal  contains  1120  houses,  making,  at  eight 
to  a  house,  8960  inhabitants.  This  is  also  looked 
upon  as  an  under-ratage,  the  real  number  being 
conaidered  to  es^ceed  nine  thousand. 

Bandon,  in  1807,  contained   1765  houses,  mak- 
ing, at  eight  to  ^  bouse,  which  at  a  computation  of  a,^ 
certain  nonber  of  houses  in  different  streets  wai 
found  to  afibrd  a  just  average,  14120  inhabitants. 

Skibbereen  contains  624  houses.   As  most  of  the 
houses  are  small,  eight  seem^  a  full  allowance  for 
for  eacli.     Its  inhabitants  may  therefore  be  com« ' 
pnted  at  4992. 

Cloghnakilty  contains  586  houses,  of  which  150 
are  of  two  stories  and  upwards.  There  are,  besides, 
several  new  buildings.     The  inhabitants  at  eight  to 

a  house 
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a  Koosc,    which   seems  a   moderate     calculation, 

amount  to  4688. 

The  native  population  of  Mallow  is  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Cloghnikilty ;  in  the  summer  season, 
wh^n  the  lodging  houses  are  full,  a  considerable  ac- 
cession is  made  to  its  numbers* 

ITie  inhabitants  of  Fermoy  amount  to  upwards 
of  four  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  military  depart- 
ment. 


ACaES  AND   PLOUGHLAN  DS. 


The  survey  of  this  county,  made  by  Mr.  Neville 

4 

Bath,  under  the  direction  and  for  the  use  of  the 
grand  jury,  is  defective  in  two  points.  Neither 
the  general  nor  the  baronial  maps  specify  the  ave- 
rage or  the  number  of  plottghlands.  The  baronial 
mapa  are  extremely  useful  in  shewing  the  direction 
of  the  roads,  and  enabling  the  grand  jury  to  form 
a  proper  judgment  of  their  comparative  merits, 
particularly  where  new  lines  are  intended.  A  cor* 
rect  return  of  tho  ploughlands  in  each  barony  is  also 
miich  to  be  desired,  as  well  for  their  infonnatioii 
as  for  that  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  who  for 

want 
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woQt  of  such  knowledge  are  precluded  from  cor- 
lecting  any  overcharge  in  the  collection  of  the 
.county  cess..  In  some  baronies  it  is  supposed  that 
the  actual  number  exceeds  the  return  made  by  the 
collectors^  in  which  case,  as  the  rate  is  formed 
upon  the  latter,  the  lands  are  overcharged  and  the 
auiplua  becomes  a  perquisite  of  tlie  collector. 
The  grand  jury  ought  certainly  to  procure  for  the 
treasurer^  by  whom  the  applotment  is  made,  a  true 
return  of  the  ploughlands,  eitlier  from  the  high 
eonatables  on  oath^  or  by  means  of  persons  ap* 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  The  eflforts  of  any  pri<- 
vate  individual  to  obtain  such  information  would 
be  attended  with  great  and  probably  ineffectual 
trouble.  Such,  as  had  an  interest  in  concealing 
would  be  likely  to  withhold  it  from  persons  not  au^ 
thorised  to  enforce  an  answer.  An  order  for  this 
purpose  from  the  grand  jury  seems  therefore  the 
best  mode  of  ascertaining  a  matter  so  necessary  to 
be  generally  known.  Another  useful  measure 
would  be  to  direct  the  treasurer,  after  every  assizes 
to  notify  in  the  public  papers  the  amount  of  the 
sum  to  be  levied  upon  each  ploughland.  This 
would  enable  eveiy  person  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  tax  he  was  to  pay,  and  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  high  constables  or  their  agents  to  defraud  or 
overcharge.    I  am  willing  to  believe  that,  upon  the 

whole, 
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whole,  little  of  either  is  practised ;  bat  I  have  cer- 
tainly heard  of  some  gross  impositions,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  complaint  was  not  widiout  foondatioD. 
The  rates  though  high  may,  compared  with  those 
of  some  other  counties,  be  deemed  safficientiy 
moderate.  The  sum  annually  raised  is  no  doajbt 
considerable,  but  the  county  is  wety  large.  The 
baronies,  as  well  as  the  ploughlands^  differ  so  much 
in  size  and  circumstances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fornix 
an  average  estimate  of  the  rates  on  mther.  The 
sum  presented  at  each  assizes  is  now,  I  believe, 
something  about  «£40,009. 

I  have  subjoined  the  following  return  of  aeres 
and  ploughlands,  as  the  only  one,  as  £aur  as  I  know, 
that  has  been  hitherto  publbfaed. 


ACRK^GX 
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ACREAGE  OF  THE    COUNTY  OP  CORK  AND 
PLOUGHLANDS,  ACCORDING  TO  SMITH.. 


FLANTATION  OR 

•' 

IRISH  ACRRS. 

PLOUGHLANDS. 

BAROXIBS. 

49,470 

200 

ImokiUy 

79,159 

204 

Barrymore 
Barretts 

26,282 

86 

160,072 

867 

Muskerry 

12,099 

58- 

Kerricucriby 

40,058 

310 

Kinalea 

'   1»,278 

62 

Kinalmeakey 

20,314 

146 

lb.  ^  Barryroe. 

196,321 

766 

Carbery 

84,132 

195 

Bear  &  Bantry 

165,748 

25? 

Ouhallow 

40,033 

173 

Orrery&  Kilmpre 

69,175 

190 

Fermoy 

44,010 

87 

Condons  &  Clon- 
gib|)ons 

15,677 

41 

Kilnataloon 

23,713 

Liberties  of  Coik 

3,848 

8 

Do.  of  Mallow 

6,846 

38 

Do.  Kitisale 

6,120 

Do.  Youghal 
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AGEKCY. 


Same  of  my  fellow  labourers^  in  eoumerating 
the  {^ievances,  under  which  the  tenantry  of  Ireland 
sometimes  labour,  have  with  just  animadversion 
noticed  the 'occasional  rapacity  of  :venal  and  impro- 
per agents.  One  principal  cause  of  complaint  is 
stated  to  arise  from  those,  who,  living  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the'  estate,  never  visit  it  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  rents,  setting  lands,  and  pocket- 
ing fees.  The  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and 
the  comforts  of  the  occupiers,  form  no  part  of  their 
coneern.  Attoraies  are  said  to  be  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  this  office,  whose  professional  cares  en- 
gross too  much  of  their  time,  to  allow  any  portion 
of  it  to  be  devoted  to  the  superintendaQce.qf  the 
tenantry,  and  whose  habits  of  life  render  them  in- 
competent to  the  due  performance  of  duties  altoge- 
ther foreign  from  their  general  pursuits.  Punctuality 
of  payment  is,  with  them,  the  sole  merit  of  the 
tenant,  and  the  sole  consideration  6(  the  receiver. 
Calami^  and  distress,  whatever  they  may  arise  from, 
plead  in  vain,  even  for  a  short  indulgence;  the 
agent  has  no  leisure  to  look  into  their  affairs,  and 
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his  time  is  too  precious  to  be  lost  in  delay.  TIi« 
tenant,  who  happens  to  be  sarprised  by  some  sud- 
den and  unforeseen  difficulty^  has  the  less  chance 
of  lenient  regard,  because  an  ejectment  adds  to 
the  emoluments  of  the  agent.  The  case  is  pecu- 
liarly hard,  when  the  proprietor  happens  to  be  an 
absentee,  as  the  unfortunate  lias  then  no  friend  or 
{MTOt^ctor,  to  whom  he  can  appeal.  When  new 
leases  are  to  be  made,  the  preference,  without  any 
regard  to  long  occupancy  or  industrious  merit,  is  de- 
cided by  the  largest  fee.  Instances*  of  this  kind 
have  been  specified,  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
counties,  in  which  some  similar  abuses  may  not  be 
found.  The  district  under  consideration  has,  I 
believe,  as  little  cause  of  complaint  in  this  respect 
as  most  others.  Agencies  are  generally  committed 
to  respectable,  as  well  as  resident  persons,  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
and  willing  to  promote  the  interest  both  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  As  fiir  as  these  principles  go, 
there  seems  to  be  no  material  ground  for  complaint 
or  reprehension }  but  the  usual  mode  of  letting 
lands  does,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  very  excep- 
tionable, from  the  latitude  given  to  agents  in  tho 
article  of  fees.  Long  usage  has  now  so  established 
the  custom^  that  it  seems  to  be  consideced  rather 

*  Sh  Surrey  gf  Xildcft. 
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as  a  branch  of  die  duty  than  ao  appendage  of  the 
office.  It  is  however  obvious^  that  such  a  pracuca 
militates  against  the  interests  of  the  proprietor 
and  the  occupier,  precluding  too  often  that  en- 
couragement, which  the  former  may  be  disposed  to 
,  shew  an  industrious  tenant,  and  debarring  the  latter 
from  the  just  claims  of  meritorious  exertion.  When 
the  agent  is  allowed  a  discretionary  power  of  rating 
his  fees,  there  is  always  dang^  that  such  power 
will  be  abused.  Men  come  at  last  to  consider,  as 
a  ri^hti  what  is  only  a  courtesy,  and  to  believe 
themselves  justified  in  measuring  the  scale  of 
merit  by  the  magnitude  of  the  fee.  Instances  are  - 
told  of  tenanu  dispossessed,  contrary  to  ^veiy 
principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  in  consequence 
of  not  comiiiig  up  to  the  agent^s  priee ;  and  instances  ' 
have  been  related  of  others,  who,  radier  than  lose 
ther  farm,  have  sold  their  all  to  purchase  the  agent's 
good  will,  and  become  bankrupts  in  consequence 
of  his  extortion*  These  relations  may  perhaps  be 
often  exaggerated ;  but  jthat  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  complaint,  where  such  practices  prevail^ 
no  person,  who  is  acquainted  with  the. general  cir* 
comstances  of  the  country,  will  entertain  the  small- 
est doubt.  Perhaps  those,,  who  know  least  of  it^  are 
the  very  persons,  whom  it  imports  to  ksow  the  most 
The  landed  proprietor  considers  bis  dutyrl5nein 

the 
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the  appointment  of  a  man  of  fair  character,  and 
is  supposed,  I  believe  with  truth,  not  only  ^to  be 
ignorant  that  any  extortion  is  practised,  but  also  to 
think  .that  his  affairs  are  conducted  with  proper  Bde->> 
lity.  But  in  a  matter  so  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  estate,  he  should  make  ev%ry  provision  in 
his  power  against  undue  influence,  and  endeavour 
to  secure  his  tenants  from  the  possibility  of  oppres* 
sive  exaction.  Leaving  them  to  a  power  altoge- 
ther discretionary,  is  at  best  leaving  them  in  a  state 
of  danger,  and  has  the  appearance  of  acquiescence 
in  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  the  agentl 
There  seem,  however,  to  be  two  easy  modes  of  at- 
taining tlie  desired  end.  One  is,  in  imitation  of 
the  present  usage  in  public  offices,  to  enlarge  the 
salary  and  allow  no  fees  at  all.  The  other  is  to  limit 
them  to  a  certain  amount,  proportioned  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  lease,  and  the  value  of  the  farm*  In 
the  Isttter  case,  the  agent's  fee,  which,  as  farms 
are  now  usually  ^mall,  and  for  short  terms,  should 
be  very  moderate,  would  be  as  well  known,  and  as 
dearly  defined  as  the  rent  itself.  Tenants  would 
know  what  they  were  to  pay  for  every  lease ;  a 
competition,  frequently  injurious  to  the  honest  and 
industrious  possessor^  would  be  done  away ;  the  te- 
nant would  not  be  obliged  to  exhaust  his  little  coi- 
tal to  aatisfy  a  rapacious  demand ;  and  merit,  not 

non^t 
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money^  would  be  the  recommendatioQ  to  the  farm. 
This  is  the  mode  now  practised  by  some  agents  of 
high  respectability,  and  it  is  at  once  creditable  to 
themselves  and  their  employers,  and  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people.  The  known  adherence  of  an 
honourable  man  to  such  a  system  removes  from 
the  farmer's  mind  all  apprehension  of  being  sup- 
planted by  corrupt  influence,  and  operates  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  industry  by  shewing,  that  he  is  to  depend 
more  upon  his  character,  than  his  purse,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  liis  wishes.  Ttie  agent  too  Jfinds  his 
account  in  it,  partly  in  escaping  the  importunities 
of  mercenary  competition,  but  principally  in  the 
consciousness  of  acting  from  clean  and  upright 
motives. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  arliitrary  fees  is  tc^ 
encourage  the  landjobber ,  whose  trade  is  to  hunt 
for  vacant  farms,  take  them  at  a  high  rent,  and  set 
them  at  a  higher  to  the  working  tenant  Where 
any  thing  can  be  done  by  a  bribe,  he  is  always  ready 
to  take  the  advantage,  and  is  generally  an  overmatch 
for  the  poor  occupier.  Indeed  the  practice  of  his 
arts  is  often  successfully  employed  with  the  pro- 
prietors themselves.  Gentlemen,  who  have  little 
estates  and  less  economy,  and  some  who  have  large 
ones  badly  managed,  are  often  induced  by  the 
tempting  offer  of  a  full  purse  to  divest  themselves  of 
that  influence,  which  it  should  be  their  pride  to  sup- 
port. 
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port,  and  to  transfer  to  another,  for  a  little  present 
relief,   their  own  respectability  and  the  eventual  be-  I 

nefit  of  their  successors.   This,  however,  is  what  the  ^ 

imperfection  of  man  mast  often  l^ad  us  to  expect 
Necessity  and  extravagance  are  the  natural  game 
of  the  prudent  and  the  wealtliy.  Economy  and  good 
management  are  tlie  proper  correctives  of  tliese 
evils ;  and,  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  tliese  qua- 
lities will  be  more  cultivated  among  our  gentry  than 
heretofore,  the  map,  who  is  on  the  watch  for  such 
advantages,  will  seldom  fail  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  rewarding  his  vigilance. 
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BUICK  SLATE — QRINPINQ  STONES. 

It  is  observed  in  the  account  of  Bear  and  Bantry, 
that  a  black  slate  has  been  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Whiddy,  which  gives  that  colour  as  freely  as  black 
lead.  This  seems  likely  to  become  an  article  of 
value.  Some  of  it  has  been  lately  sent  to  London^ 
and  considered  to  possess  the  qualities  of  black 
chalk,  hitherto  procured  only  from  some  parts  of 
Italy,  and  now  consequently  of  difficult  attainment 
It  is  a  very  uncommon  production,  and  in  this  coun- 
ty confined,  I  believe,  to  the  island  of  Whiddy.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  discovered  it  lately  in  ano- 
ther place. 

In  a  cliff  near  Glandore  harbour  are  several  varie-  . 
ties  of  argillaceous  stone.  Some  of  tlie  coarser  kinds 
would  answer  for  scythe  and  grinding  stones.  Among 
them  is  a  very  soft  vein,  apparently  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  which  easily  rubs  into  a  very  fine 
whitish  powder.  It  might  possibly  serve,  as  it  seems 
a  pure  argill,  for  works  of  pottery.  One  of  its  qua- 
lities has  recommended  it  greatly  to  me  and  some 
of  my  friends.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it 
for  a  long  time  to  sharpen  razors,  and  find  it  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  ever  tried,  Packwood*s  composition 
4)ot  excepted.    A  very  small  portion  of  it  bruisecl. 
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and  laid  on  the  razor  strc^  with  lome  soft  grease,  m 
a  short  time  gives  an  exquisite  edge.  After  using 
the  stone,  the  razor  should  be  rubbed  for  a  while  on 
smooth  dry  leather.  If  the  razor  be  a  good  one,  it 
%ill  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  stone  about  once  a. 
wedL 
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LETTER  FROM  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGYMAN 
OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CORK. 


Sir, 

CONCEIVING  from  some  expressions, 
ivkich  dropped  from  you,  when  I  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  you  a  few  days  ago  at  Coolmore,  that  a 
faithful  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  this  country  would  not  be  unac^ 
ceptable  to  you,  and  desirous  to  give  you  every  in- 
formation on  a  subject,  the  minutise  of  which  are 
Jkuown  solely  to  the  clergy,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  }X)u  a  sketch  of  their  truly  degraded  state^ 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  vouch,  but  which 
is  not,  I  fear,  as  comprehensive  as  you  may  re- 
quire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  is  com- 
posed of  four  archbishops  and  twenty-two  bishops. 

The 
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The  archbisbops  take  their  titles,  as  in  the  estar 
blisbed  churchy  from  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam.  Of  the  bishops,  eight  are  suffragans  of  Ar- 
magh, and  are  those  of  Ardagh,  Clogher,  Derry, 
Down  and  Connor,  Dromore,  Kilmore,  Meath,  and 
Raphoe.  Dublin  has  but  three  suffragans,  Leigh- 
lin  and  Ferns,  Kildare,  and  Ossory.  Six  are  suffra- 
gans to  Cashel,  viz.  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Cloyne 
and  Ross,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Limerick^  and  Waterford 
and  Lismore.  Four  are  subject  to  Tuam,  viz.  Achon- 
ryv  Ctonfert,  Elphin,  and  Killala.  There  is,  besides 
.  thes^  the  bishop  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Kilmac- 
duagh  and  Kilfenora,  the  one  in  Connaught,  the 
other  in  Munster,  who  is  alternately  suffragan  of 
Tuam  and  Cashel. 

As  in  the  established  church,  we  also  have  a  digni* 
tary  in  Galway,  called  a  Warden,  wbo  has  nearly 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  is  np  fartlier  subject  to 
higher  powers,  than  that  he  is  liable  to  the  tiiennial 
visitation  of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam.  Every  bishop 
has  a  vicar-general  of  his  own  appointment,  who 
holds  his  offiee  ocily  durante  btneplacUo^  and  whose 
jurisdiction  ceases  on  the  death  of  the  prelate. 

Every  diocese  has  also  ^  dean,  appointed  by  the 
cardinal  protector^  i.  e.  that  cardinal  in  Rome,  who 
has  the  peculiar  direction  of  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  Ireland :  aad  also  an  purcbdea* 

con^ 
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con,  named  by  the  bishop.  These  two  are  mere 
nominal  dignities,  having  nieither  power  nor  emolu- 
ment annexed  io  them. 

On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  are  empowered  by  the  canon  law  to  elect  a 
vicar  capitular^  who  is  invested,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  see,  with  episcopal  jurisdiction :  but,  if 
such  election  does  not  take  place  within  a  specified 
number  of  da}*s  after  the  demise  of  the  bishop 
has  been  notified  to  them,  the  archbishop  of  the 
province  may  appoint  of  his  own  authori^  tlie 
vicar. 

The  clergy  in  the  mean  time  assemble^  and  fix 
their  choice  on  one  of  their  own  body,  or  sonae-* 
times  on  a  stranger,  and  petition  the  Pope,  or 
(in  technical  language)  postulate^  that  he  may  be  ap« 
pointed  to  the  vacant  see. 

The  bishops  also  of  the  province  consult  each 
other,  and  unite  in  presenting  to  the  Pope  two  or 
three  men  of  merit,  one  of  whom  is  usually  ap«« 
pointed ;  for  the  recommendation  of  the  prelates 
has  always  more  weight  in  Rome,  than  the  postu^* 
lation  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

The  appointment  of  the  Irish  bishops  lies  in  the 
cardinals,  who  compose  the  Congregation  de  Pro- 
paganda fide.  It  takes  place  on  Monday,  and  on  'the 
following  Sunday  is  submitted  by  their  secretary  to 
M  the 
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the  Pope,  who  may  confirm  or  annul  the  nomination 
at  will ;  it  very  rarely,  however,  happens  that  lie 
does  not  confirm  iL 

It  formerly  sometimes  happened,  diat  Irish 
officers  in  the  service  of  foreign  princes  influenced, 
in  a  great  measure,  through  the  recommendation 
of  their  courts,  the  Congregation  to  the  nomina-> 
tion  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  But,  as  many 
inconveniencies  and  abuses  w€0e  discovered  to 
arise  from  such  influence,  the  Congregation  issued 
a  decree  (I  helieve  in  1785),  in  virtue  of  which 
no  recommendation  was  in  future  to  he  attended 
to. 

There  is  a  custom  common  in  all  Roman  Cadiolic 
countries,  and  frequently  practised  in  Ireland, 
which,  I  believe,  is  not  known  to  the  established 
church ;  that  of  app6iating  assistant  or  coadjutor 
bishops.  In  the  event  of  old  age,  infirmity,  or 
any  accidental  visitation  of  heaven,  whereby  a 
bbhop  is  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  station,  he^may  chuse 
any  meritorious  clergyman  to  be  his  coi^djutbr, 
and  to  succeed  him  at  his  death.  His  recom- 
mendation  is  almost  invariably  attended  to  in  Rome ; 
tlie  object  of  his  choice  is  appointed  and  conse- 
crated, taking  his  title  from  some  oriental  diocese^ 
wliich  title  he  relinquishes  on  his  succeeding  at 

the 
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copal  digni^.  There  is  00  law  to  enforce  tbi« 
tribute,  nor  no  obligation  of  paying  it ;  yet  it  is 
a  very  ancient  practice,  and  is  never  omitted. 

Paridi  priests  are  appointed  solely  by  the  bisliop, 
|ind  if  collated,  or  having  three  years  peaceable 
posseysionj  they  cannot  be  dispossessed;  other- 
wise, they  may  b^  removed  at  pleasure.  A  collation 
is  a  written  appointment,  signed  by  the  bishop, 
by  which  hp  confers  a  parish  op  a  clergyman,  and 
confides  it  indefinitely  to  his  care. 

Coadjutors,  or  curates  are  appointed  also  by  the 
bishop,  and  are  moveable  at  will. 

The  parish  priest  is  supported*  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, if  that  can  be  called  voluntary,  whioh 

is 

*  WliAi  a  nltgkm  li  legally  reecgamSg  publicly  respected,  pio- 
vided  with  proper  places  of  worship,  ind  a  national  aammary  for  edn^ 
catioD,  the  only  want  its  mioisten  can  feel  is  that  of  a  fund  nitable 
to  their  maintenanoe.  It  u  ohriousy  that  among  a  clergy  prafeMing 
oelihacy,  and  baling  no  families  to  fupport,  a  very  modcitte  esU* 
Uishment  may  su0oe.  An  individual  may  eren  live  srith  some  degree 
of  elegance  on  what  would  barely  maintain  a  small  fcrmily.  The  na- 
ture of  Mieir  provision  «s  so  far  ineligible,  as  it  arises  from  the 
contributions  of  the  poor ;  in  otlier  respects,  it  does  not  from  thb 
report  appear  by  any  means  to  merit  those  strong  expressions  of  ex- 
oeptionabie  inadequacy.  In  Mr.  Newenham**  lUtiatical  view  of  these 
dioceaes  we  find  some  parishes  oontaintog  1000,  many  500  faonacs. 
In  every  house  we  may  reckon  pt  laast  three  adults,  from  whom  the 
priest  receives  two  shillings  each  par  annum.  Taking  thersfbre  ths 
latter  number^  houses,  the  sum  arising  from  Christmas  and  Ea^ 
flues  wilt  amount  to  .£150.  At  all  the  richer  inhabitants  confribote 
fnore»  it  iriU  not  seem  naxeasonable  to  r^tp  thcya  dura  at  ^SOa 

Nest 
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t 
is  established  by  ancient  custom  and  general  preva- 
lence* His  income  springs  from  various  sources. 
From  Easier  and  Christmas  dues.  These  consist 
in  a  certain  sum,  paid  by  the  head  o£  every  family 
to  tlie  parish  priest  for  his  support,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  trouble  in  catechi^Hng,  instruct- 
iug,  and  hearing  the  confession  of  his  family.  The 
sum  is  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parishioner. 

In  the  country  parishes  it  is  in  general  ajshil- 
ling  at  Easter,  and  a  shilling  at  Christdaas ;  some 
give  half  a  crown^  some  a  crown,  and  some  few  a 
guinea  a  year.    There  is  no  general  ecclesiastical 

Uw 


N«st  oome  marriagft  and  cbritUoiiigs,  a  fruitful  tooroe  of  emolumettl 
ID  tnit  prolific  country,  not  ^sily  atcertained,  but  probably  not  le» 
than  <f  100  per  aniram.  Feei  for  ▼i&ifing  the  tick,  colleetkmt  fbr  the 
prieat  at  weddiugt,  eoatributioot  of  bay  and  oats,  and  farm  labour 
gratis,  close  the  account,  to  which,  I  beliere,  may  be  added  something 
arising  from  fines  imposed  for  disobedience,  as  working  oo  bolydayi^ 
&e.  These  indeed  are  called  trifles,  but  they  are,  like  the  several 
items  of  a  long  account,  tnfies  capable  of  swelling  a  biUi  and  collee- 
tively  taken  amount  to  no  contemptible  rpvenoe.  Taking  bin 
therefore  at  bia  own'rateage,  and  oooaidering  the  moderate  expendU 
ture  of  a  single  man,  the  pronsion  of  the  Catholic*  cl^v^y  <loM  not 
teem  to  stand  upon  a  fcotmg  of  such  tery  e«cepiionable  degradatloo. 
if  it  be  aufflcient  for  the  decent  support  of  the  miniitiy,  why  utter 
•ucb  biUer  complatnta?  If  the  degiadation  be  impatable  to  the  mai|. 
ner,  m  which  so  much  of  it  ia  paid,  by  the  onntributiona  of  the  oeoaa- 
sitotts,  why  step  forward  to  rrprobate  the  aufaatitntion  of  a  mode, 
that  will  lighten  the  burdea,  and  reiMler  the  pastor  more  comfortable 
and  independent }  The  reasont,  assigned  for  this  rejection,  are  by  n* 
^C9ps>  salislaclory. 
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kw  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tGese  trifles ;  but, 
as  the  tnode  was  struck  out  in  wliat  has  been  deno- 
minated the  Council  of  Kilkenny,  under  Rinnuccini, 
it  has  cohtinued  ever  since  to  be  praqtised,  and 
from  custom  has  acquired  the  force  of  law. 

Weddings. — ^TLe  ^um  to  be  paid  at  these  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  dioceses/  (n  the  diocese  of 
Corky  by  an  order  of  the  bishop,  no  clergyman  is 
Warranted  in  receiving  more  iVom  the  parties  than 
balCa  guinea ;  yet  the  usual  sum,  universally  given 
by  the  bridegroom,  is  a  guinea,  in  addition  to 
which  a  collection  is  frequently  made  among  the 
friends  of  the  parties,  who  have  been  invited,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parish  priest. 

The  parochial  fee  for  each  christening  is  two 
shillings,  or  half  a  crown;  besides  which  the 
sponsors  usually  give  somettung  more.  Some 
trifle  is  generally  given  for  visiting  the  sick,  a  shil- 
ling usually  in  tlie  country. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  custom  has  esta> 
blished,  that  a  cerUun  quantity  of  hay  and  oats  is 
sent  by  the  more  opulent  parishioners  to  riie  cler- 
gyman ;  that  his  turf  should  be  cut,  his  corn  reaped, 
his  meadow  mowed,  &c.  gratis ;  and  I  hare  been 
credibly  informed,  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
bordering  on  the  sea  coast,  a  c^rtaiu  quantity  of  fish 
is  given  to  the  priest  in  lieu  of  parochial  dues. 

The 
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The  retribution  for  each  mass  is  in  this  diocese 
two  shillings ;  it  is  more  or  less  elsewhere.  But  if 
mass  should  be  said  at  the  house  of  a  parisluoner, 
at  his  own  request,  he  usually  gives  tlie  clergytnao 
a  crown.  .  The  general  stipend  of  the  curate  is  the 
third  part  of  the  general  receipts  of  the  parish. 
But  in  some  instances,  such  as  where  tlie  parish 
priest  is  old,  infirm,  or  unacquainted  with  Irish, 
and  consequently  incapable  of  lessening  in  any 
great  degree  the  labour  of  the  curate,  the  latter  fre- 
quently receives  half  the  parochial  emoluments. 

Stations  are  meetings  at  some  commodious  house^ 
appointed  by  the  priest,  for  the  convenience  of  such 
people  as  live  at  a  distance  from  the  chapel,  where 
be  hears  their  confessions,  gives  them  communion^ 
catechises  the  children,  &c.*  and  it  is  at  these  half 
yearly  meetings  that  he  receives  his^  Easter  and 
Chritmas  dues. 

A  custom,  originating,  I  suppose,  either  in  the 
poverty  of  the  priest,  and  his  consequent  inability 
to  provide  for  himself,  or  in  tlie  hospitality  of  the 
Irish  ciiaracter,  has  from  time  immemorial  existed, 
that  a  dinner  is  prepared  for  the  priest  at  every 
house,  where  he  appoints  a  station^  to  which  the 
householder's  friends  and  neighbours  are  also  in- 
vited. The  bad  effects  of  this  custom  are  so  glar- 
ing, that  I  have  ia  my  parish,  though  not  without 
.  .  considerable 
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eoosiderable  difficulty,  abolished  it,  and  sboald,  in- 
deed, most  cordially  wish  the  abolition  were  uni- 
rersal.  For,  besides  that  drunkenness  is  the  ge- 
aeral  consequemie  of  such  convivial  meetings,  the 
cost  is  very  serious  to  the  entertainer;  and,  as  there 
is  no  ioconsiderable  degree  of  proud  emulation 
amongst  the  pec^le  in  this  particular,  it  not  unfre- 
miently  liappens,  tliat  expences  are  incurred,  to 
which  the  abilities  of  some  are  not  alwaj's  equaU 
Add  to  this  die  improbabili^  of  that  decorum 
being  preserved  in  those  situations,  which  the  pre- 
sence of  their  clergyman  demands  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  danger,  that  either  liis  reserve  may  be 
construed  into  pride,  or  his  want  of  it  produce  such 
fiuniliarity  as  may  render  all  his  efibrts  at  instnid- 
tion,  admonition,  or  reform,  of  no  araif.  Anotlier 
bad  consequence  (and  in  my  mind  of  no  small 
weight)  is,  that,  as  man  gradually  imbibes  the  sen- 
timents, and  insensibly  acquires  the  manners  of 
those  with  whom  be  associates,  the  clergyman,  by 
bis  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community,  may  lose  that  polish,  which  by 
education  or  observation  he  may  have  attained,  and 
be  by  degrees  totally  unfitted  for  more  select  so- 
ciety. 

The  influence,  wbich  the  clergy  formerly  possessed 
over  their  flocks,  and  which  was  for  a  long  series  of 

years 
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years  proverbial,  was  considerably  dicnini^ed  by 
the  relaxation  of  the  popery  laws  -,  it  thenceforward 
continued  gradually  to  decline,  and  received  at 
length  the  amp  de  grace  by  die  Whiteboy  distur* 
bances  in  1786.  At  that  period  not  only  all  former 
influence  was  lost,  but  even  that  confidence  in  their 
clergy,  without  which  all  their  exertions  must 
prove  abortive,  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  exist 
among  the  people ;  nor  was  it  till  the  rebellion,  and 
its  consequent  irritations  and  antipathies,  opened 
their  eyes,  that  this  confidence  began  again  to  re- 
vive. Tlie  people  then  perceived,  that  their. priests 
were,  in  common  with  themselves,  objects  of  per* 
secution  to  one  party,  and  of  disregard  and  deri* 
sion  to  th^  other ;  and  that,  though  some  of  them 
had  been  unfortunately  implicated,  and  $Qme  few 
deeply  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  all  were  accused 
or  suspected,  and  all  condemned  by  party  enttiu^ 
siasm  to  one  general,  comprehensive,  indiscriminate 
execration.  They  now,  indeed,  gratefully  ackaow^ 
ledge,  that  to  the  admonitions  of  the  clergy  they 
are  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  having. escaped 
the  many  miseries  endured  in  the  disturbed  and  re- 
bellious parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are,  I  believe, 
at  this  moment  more  amenable  than  for  twenty 
years  back.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  is^  how- 
ever, still  inconsiderable,  indeed,  if  compatsei,  to 
N  what 
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what  ir  was  half  a  century  ago ;  though  nerer,  pew* 
hapsy  (at  least  in  this  diocese)  were  the  powers  and 
energies  of  the  clergy  more  forcibly  and  uniformly 
exerted  in  instracting»  and  particularly  in  cate- 
chising, and  attending  to  the  minds  and  morals  of 
the  rising  generation,  than  since  the  Whitebo}' 
combination  alluded  to. 

I  have  unmtentionally  strayed  away  from  my  origi- 
nal purpose,  which  was  merely  to  exhibit  in  de- 
tail the  |KX)r  and  uncomfortable  situation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  country.  To  the  pre^ 
carious  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  subsis- 
tence it  may,  I  think,  be  attributed,  that  compa- 
ratively few  men  of  genteel  connections,  or  early 
education,  belong  to  the  body.  For,  as  parents  natu* 
rally  look  forward,  in  the  establishment  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  their  comfort  and  affluence,  it  is  not  to 
^be  supposed,  that  a  man  of  .opulence  or  respecta- 
bility will  educate  his  son  for  a  state  of  life,  which 
presents  nothing  to  his  view  biit  drudgery  and  de- 
pendence. And,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  until  some  more  desirable  mode  of  provision 
shall  be '  struck  out  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
they  will  continue  in  general  to  spring  from  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  society. 

It  was,  I  have  beard,  in  the  contemplatioQ  of  the 
late  ministry  to  add  to  their  comforts  by  a  liberal 

piovisioDi 
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.  provisLpn,  proportioned  to  their  respective  rank  and 
dignity  in  the  chureli.  But,  however  praiseworthy 
such  intention  may  have  been,  and  however  bene- 

^ficial  in  some  points  of  view  it  may  be  considered, 
I  must  individually  acknowledge,  that  to  me  such 
a  provision  has  hitherto  presented  insuperable  ob- 
jections. The  immediate  consequence  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  would  be,  in  my  conception  of  events, 
the  total  annihilation  of  that  confidence,  .  which 
the  people  should  repose  in  their  clergy,  and  without 
which  the  most  sanguine  eflForts  of  these  in  their  pro- 
fessional character  must  be  ineffectual.  It  would,* 
besides,  most  unquestionably,  in  many  instances^ 
be  productive  in  the  clergy  of  inactivity  and  negli- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

For,  as  the  priest  has  all  the  feelings,  and  some- 
times   many   of    the    failings  of    human   nature, 
N  2  about 


'  *  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  awsr«,  that  this  argument  operates 
equally  against  fiM  more  detmMe  mode  ^  frovismm^  (whatever  it  be) 
above  alluded  to.  The  insinuation,  howefer,  implies  a  distrust  of  his 
clergy,  which  they  by  no  means  deserve.  I  cannot  easily  believe,  that  a 
zealous  and  sedulous  priesthood  wiH  relax  in  their  duty  from  an  ira^ 
provement  in  their  dreumstanoes.  Many  of  them  now  are  much  mora 
than  comfortable  in  their  condition ;  are  they,  therefore,  less  exem* 
pUry  in  their  conduct  ?  1  feel  myielf  warranted  to  draw  an  oppodte 
conclusion.  Have  the  Presbyterian  ministers  become  languid  eodiii- 
ertin  consequenee  of  increased  comfort  and  more  independent  situ- 
ation ?  If  his  logic  be  good,  Bonaparte  is  not  very  censurable  for  his 
conduct  to  the  Pope,  whom  be  deprived  of , his  temporal  pomfwions^ 
in  order  thai  no  worldly  cares  sh6uld  interfere  with  bis  qnritnal  du- 
tii-s. 
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about  him,  can  it  be  supposed  that  <  be  will  work 
with  as  much  ardour  for  a  maintenance,  when  it 
is  secured  to  him  from  the  treasury,  as  he  now  does, 
when  he  is  well  aware  that  livelihood  depends  on 
his  own  exertions?  Is  it  not  also  possible,  as  it  in- 
variably happens,  wherever  there  is  an  established 
church  (be  its  tenets  and  creed  of  whatever  com* 
plexion  you  please),  that  the  prospect  of  indepen- 
dence and  respectability,  rather  than  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  morality  and  religion,  may  allure  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state  ?  And  that  many,  totally  un- 
qualified for  the  sacred  profession,  either  through 
want  of  piety  or  learning,  may  thus  force  them- 
selves into  the  ministry,  to  the  disgrace  and  degra- 
'  dation  of  religion  ? 

'Tis  true,  that,  were  tlie  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gyman independent  of  hit  flock,  and  not  hanging, 
as  is  now  tlie  case,  on  their  benevolence  for  his  sup- 
port, he  might  admonish  with  more  authority  his 
people,  and  without  being  suspected,  as  sometimes 
now  happens,  of  interested  views  in  urging  tbeih 
to  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties. 
But  it  is  not  to  me  very  clear,  vrfiether,  were  he 
paid  or  provided  for  by  the  treasury,  his  advice  and 
exhortations  woold  not  sound  in  the  ears  of  his 
people  more  like  the  sentiments  of  a  hireling,  or  a 
govermnent  spy,  than  the  pure  and  disinterested 

effhsions 
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effasions  of  a  chrktian  paator.  At  all  events^ 
though  I  have  long  rerolved  on  the  subject,  and 
maturely  coDsidered  it  under  all  its  bearings,  with 
as  much  impartiaUty  and  attention  as  I  could 
bestow  upon  it,  I  cannot  for  ipy  part  bring  myself 
to  relish  the  idea:  I  am,  indeed,  so  heartily  dis- 
gusted with^  innovations  and  revolutions  of  every 
kind,  that  I  should  prefer,  by  many  degrees,  the 
highly  exceptionable  and  degraded  footing,  on  which 
I  have  hidiertOy  as  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
existed,  to  the  ri^Jc  of  the  many  serious  evils,  which 
possibly  might,  and  would  very  probably,  arise  from 
such  a  change.  I  have,  you  perceive.  Sir,  tra- 
velled tout  bormcment  over  a  great  deal  of  ground. 
To  an  ordinary  man  I  should  feel  inclined  to  make  an 
apology  for  my  intrusion :  but  when  I  re6ect,  that, 
however  interesting  otherwise  th^  subject  may 
he,  it  is  to  a  patriot  a  matter  by  qo^  means  irrele- 
vant 


*  Though  I  am  not  snrprispd  at  his  dislike  of  past  revoluUmu,  yet 
one  might  have  expected  a  more  fiiTourable  mention  of  tome  late 
iunovatioDt.  He  cannot  tiirai^  take  oiltoot  at  the  improved  litna* 
lion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which,  however  recom- 
mended by  policy  and  justice,  was  under  the  existing  laws  an  anno^-a- 
t'lon.  Indeed  t^  mention  of  revdHtMNia  is  here  ill  placed  and  ex- 
ceptionable. It  has  no  necessary  or  eren  collateral  connexion  with 
the  subject*  The  offer  of  a  stipend  to  Anabaptists,  or  Moravians, 
might  surprise  them  as  an  innovation,  bot  wouU  never  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  revolution.  How  it  came  here  I  cannot  say,  but  it  hardly 
owes  its  situation  to  chance.  Hiis  gettUenun  wiitM  toe  weH  to  write 
irttkout  some  meaning. 
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VBDt  to  be  inUmately  acqaaioted  with  the  nalifte  of 
the  ntoatioQ  of  a  body  of  meoi  by  whose  principles 
and  coDduct  the  great  majority  of  his  country  is 
gnidedy  I  should  consider  it  idle  to  offer  it  And  tho% 
in  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country,  it  might 
by  the  generality  of  people  be  conddered  as  ideot- 
ism,  to  you  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  making 
every  due  allowance  for  the  birth,  deficiency  of  early 
educauon,  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
die  many  other  substantial  disadvant^es,  with 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  have  to 
contend,  their  morality  and  good  conduct  in  gene- 
ral is  such,  that,  however  the  derision  and  contempt 
of  the  world  may  attach  to  them,  I  have  ever  felt 
a  conscious  pride  in  belonging  to  the  body. 

For  the  liber^  I  have  taken  I  sbali  not  offer 
an  apology,  as  it  has  been  caused  solely  by  your 
own  condescensioui  in  hinting  something  not  un- 
like a  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  minutias,  which 
I  have  here  deuiled.  I  shall  therefore  abruptly 
have  done,  by  assuring  you  of  the  sincerity,  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

June  12th,  1806. 
Thomas  NBWfiNHAM,  Esq.  Coolmorcy 
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NATIVE  GRASSES. 

For  the  follouiftg  account  of  grasfes  I  ami  vuUhted 
to  George  Tisdall,  Esq.  the  first  of  our  scientific,  and 
not  inferior  to  any  among  our  practical  farmers.  Mr,  , 
Tisdall  is  particularly  distinguished  for  his  ibiov- 
ledge  of  Botany,  a  science  not  much  cultivated  in  this 
country  hitherto,  but  which  the  establishment  of  a  bo* 
tanical garden,  at  the  Cork  Institution,  andtheadvan^ 
tage  of  such  a  lecturer  as  Mr.  Hincks,  will  shortly 
render  an  object  of  favourite  and  entertaining  pur- 
suit    The  vegetable  productions  of  this  county,  form 
i'ng  of  course  a  principal  subject  of  inquiry^  will 
in  consequence  soon  be  ascertained.     Under  the  pros^ 
pect  of  so  compleat  an  investigation,  it  seemed  un- 
necessary to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Institution ;  but,  as  these  surveys  are  generally  accom* 
paniedwith  some  communications  of  this  nature,  a 
short  account  of  the  principal  pasture  and  meadow 
grasses  has-  been  deemed  an  appropriate,  if  not  a 
necessary  addition. 

Mr.  Tisdalt  has  been  particularly  attentive  to  the 
culture  of  grasses,  and  the  saving  the  seeds  of  the 
more  rate  and  valuable.    From  his  skill  and  dili- 
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gence  much  future  advantage  vidy  be  reasonably  ex- 
peeled.  In  the  year  1 808,  he  ga-jc  vie  a  few  seeds 
of  the  Timothy  grass,  which  I  sawed  with  other 
grasses  on  a  low  and  turfy  soil  zcell  recUamed,  It 
did  not  shew  any  seed-stalks  last  summery  but  this 
year  I  perceive  a  great  many  growing  vigorously. 
It  appears  to  be  a  strong  good  meadow  grass,  I  Itave 
seen  some  of  it  in  a  meadow  at  Barry^s-hall  near 
Timoleague ;  but,  as  that  meadow  was  within  reach 
of  Dublin  dung,  I  presume  that  the  seeds  were 
brought  in  the  manure. 

Having  incidentally  mentfoned  threshing  machines, 
which  till  lately  were  confined  to  a  few  men  cf  fov^ 
tune,  I  am  to  add  that  their  use  is  in  some  places 
becoming  more  frequent,  and  the  scale  of  their  con- 
struction much  redtued  both  in  size  and  price.  Thof 
promise  to  be  of  great  adoantage  to  such  as  cultioate 
largely.  Mr.  Tisdall  has  a  very  good  one  erected 
for  about  «£40.  He  informs  me  that  tiure  are  now 
tmehe  in  ike  barony  of  Barrymere,  in  which  he 
resides.  To  petty  farmers,  m  the  more  populous 
partSf  they  seem  to  be  altogether  inappropriate. 
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"  A  tIST  OP.TirE  PRINCIPAL  NATIVE  GRASSES  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OP  CORK,  IN  THE  ORDER,  IN  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  POUND  MOST  ABUNDANT,  WITH  SOME 
REBCARKS  ON  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  PROPERTIES. 

1.  Hdlciis  Unatus — Meadow  soft  grass — ^York- 
shire gprass. 

2.  Lolinm  perenne^^Jisij  or  rye  grass. 

These  two,  io  general,  form' the  chief  part  of 
tfie  itoeadows  and  pastures  of  this  county,  and  are 
bot!i  valuable,  though  not  nrfthout  defects.  The 
former  is  no(  so  early  as  many  other  grasses ;  and 
the  latter,  by  the  quantity  and  weight  of  its  seeds, 
send  its  tendency  to  produce  seed-stalbs  repeatedly 
in  the  same  season,  when  cut  early,  probably  ex- 
hati^  the  soil. 

S.  BroniHs  mMi^-^Soft  brotwn  grass — vuigo  oat- 
grass. 

This  is  an  annual,  and  confined  to  mcftdows,  where 
it  propagates  itself  by  annually  shedding  its  seeds. 
It  has  no.  quality  to  recommend  it  but  its  early 
gtiowtb.  The  great  quantity  it  produces  of  weighty 
seeds,  which  reaiieKly  shed  in  the  process  of  hay-mak* 
ifig,  tends  to  exhaust  die  land,  and  the  hay,  which 
it  forms,  is  dry  and  sapless. 

4.  Jmhoxaikthum  adsrahmi — Sweet-scemed  Yer- 
nilgMs)  a  very  early  gvasa,  but  inferior  to  most 
}l^  produce. 

o  4.  Pew 
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5.  Pma  annua — ^Annual  meadow  grass. 

A  short  unprodactiTe  grass,  and  therefore  unde^ 
sening  of  cultivationw 

6.  Dactylts  glamermta — ^Rough  cockVfoot  grass. 
The  most  prodnctive  c^all  in  rich  meadows,  and, 

though  coarse,  it  makes  ^xcelltot  bay^  No  grass 
shoots  more  rapidly  after  being  mown,  and  thjs 
should  recommend  it  as  a  pasture  grass.  It  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  the  objection  of  produciQg  much 
weighty  seed,  and  reiterating  the  pvoduction  of 
seed  panicles  ;  and,  though  not  absolutely  rejected, 
is  not  much  reUsbed,  as  pasture,  by  horsep,  cattle, 
and  sheep. 

7.  Poa  trioudis — Common  or  rough*staIked  mea- 
dow grass. 

A  good  grass,  flourishing  chiefly  in  moist  mils. 
Though  not  an  wnual,  it  is  not  v^  durable^  pro- 
pagating itself  principally  by  seeds,  which  it  is 
very  apt  to  shed. 

S.  PcafraUnsu — ^Gxeat  or  smooth-stalked  mea- 
dow grass. 

Excellent  for  hay  cor  pasture  in  rich,  but  pnpjPD- 
ductive  in  poor  land.  Even  in  die  most  fertile  soil 
it  does  net  acquire  ^  vigoaraus  grov^  in  less  than 
two  or  three  years  after  having^heeir  sown. 

9.  Cynomrus  crisiaim — Crested  dogVtail  glass. 

A  good  and  succulent,  ihopgh  not  a  prodnctin 
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Iiay  grass.  As  it  produces  but  few^  root-Ie^s, 
and  as  Its  seed^stalks  are  refused  by  cattle,  &c.  it 
seems  to  be  not  of  much  value  as  a  pasture  grass. 

10.  Festuca  duriuscula — Hardish  fescue  grass. 

Valuable  as  pasture  for  sheep,  flourishing  in 
poor  land,  common  in  dry  mountains,  and  abound- 
ing in  fields  usually  manured  with  sea  sand. 

li.  Avena  ehttwr — more  properly  IIolcus  avena- 
r^iw— Tall  oat-grass. 

Very  producttve,  but  not  as  early  as  any  of  tho^e 
before  enumerated. 

12.  Avena  JUcoescens — ^Yellow  oat-gtass. 

A  good  grass,  not  so  productive  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  earlier. 

1 3.  AgrosHs  vulgaris — Fine  bent-gtass. 

A  late  grass,  but  not  unproductive,  abounding 
chiefly  in  dry  mountainous  soils. 

14.  TViticum  repens — ^Dog's  grass — Couch  grass. 
Not  commonly  met  with  ib  meadows  or  pastures, 

but  a  plague  to  slovenly  &rmers  in  tillage ;  not  re- 
lished by  any  species  of  animals.  . 

15.  HolcusmoUu — Creeping  soft-grass. 
Similar  in  its  appearance  to  Holcus  laruUus^  but 

easily  to  be  distinguislied  from  it  by  its  creeping 
roots.  A  bad  grass  eidier  for  meadow  or  pasture, 
and  a  droublesome  couch  in  arable  lands., 

16.  Agrostis  sloloniftra — Creeping  bent-gniss. 

« 2  This 
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This  is  the  Fiorin  gi»s6»  which  Doctor  Richardsoo 
and  others  have  lately  recoaimended  tx>  the  ettentiop 
of  the  public,  as  possefsing  veiy  valuable  jproper- 
ties ;  but  the  value  of  it  appears  to  be,  at  leasts  veiy 
much  over-rated.  In  dry  land  it  is  generally  re- 
jected by  cattle,  sheep,  axid  horses;  in  meist  it 
is  more  palatable,  and  may  be  tiseful  in  irrigated 
land  \,  but  it  is  a  mischievous  couch,  difficult  tp  be 
eradicated  in  arable  land. 

17.  Festacawina — Sheep^s  fescue  gr^ss. 

A  close-piled  but  diminutive  grass.' 

IS.  Aira  cespUo^ — ^Turfy  hair  grass. 

A  coarse  rough  grass,  but  very  proJuctive,  •not 
Hiced  by  cattle. 

19.  ^im  ajtM/fror-rrWater  hair  grass. 

Found  only  in  places  generally  covered  vhh 
water,  or  on  the  margin  of  pools,  &c.  The  leaves 
and  stalks  of  this  grass  are  peculiarly  «K;charine, 
tasting  like  liqoorice  root;  bui  in  an  aigricultaral 
point  of  view  it  seems  to  be  of  no  value. 

20.  Alopecurus  praiensis — Meadow  fox-tail  grass. 
In  a  suitable  soil  this  jsppe^rs  to  be  by  far  the 

most  valuable  of  ^1  the  grasses,  {>osse^og  tb^  de- 
sirable properties  of  early  growth,  abundant  pro- 
duce, and  being  relished  by  ^dl  the  graminivorpfp 
tribe.  But  it  thrives  only  ia  a.  rich  loam  or  fertile 
moist  soil ;  in  other  civcumsUuices  it  is  ^aprodQcuve 

and 


aad  of  little  «rortb.  It  is  iiofc  eareiy  Cound  (ivthti 
covin^y ;  but  in  fOflw^  meuhms  I  Have  seen  n  ia  suf^ 
ficieat  quamity  t(^  (Zombie  ma  to  estimate  tet  nkie. 
21,  Fesiiica  praiensiS'^'MLeadovi  fescue  grasi. 
Not  so  early  as  the  preceding,  but  excellent  for 
hay  and  pasture.  It  is  still  more  scarce  than  die 
jilopccurus  pratensis. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  many  herbaceous 
ptSlnts  indigenous  in  this  county,    not    properly 
termed  grasses,  which  seem  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of   the    farmer:    such  as  several  species  of 
the  Ficia  <>r  vetch  tribe,  among  which  the  Ficid 
sepiumy     bush  vetch,    and     VUia    cracca,    tufted 
vetch,    are  the  most  common.      But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  former  can  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage, as  it  is  seldom  found  but  among  hedges, 
and  never  in  the  open  fields ;  the  seeds,  too,  are 
with  difficulty  collected,  as  they  ripen  progressively, 
and  shed  soon  after  they  are  ripe.    The  seeds  of 
the  latter  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  a  small 
grub. — ^7*be  Plantago  hnceolataj    rih^grass,  is  so 
common  a  produetion,     and  multiplies  itself   so 
much,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  sow  it.     It  is  an  ex- 
cellent pasture  grass. — Polerium  sanguisorba,  com- 
mon bumet,  is  found  but  rarely. — Achillea  mille- 
folium^   yarrow,  is  found  every  where,  and  makes 

good 
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good  pastmey  particlll$rly  for  sheep,  virhicli  are 
Ywyfond  of  itw— The  Tsrioas  species  of  Trifdium 
ue  alto  oommoDy  and  are  all  valuable  as  pasture.^ 
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n    i.pv  s,,^   CLhBE  IKmSES   BUILT,    REBUILT, 

A'.\'.j   bSLAiii^tD  WITHIN' THE  LAST  30  YEARS. 

DIOCESE   OF  CORK. 


Parish, 

Churches. 

Gtebe'hoiues. 

Tme. 

Templemartin, 

a  new  Church, 

' 

since  1802. 

Macloneigh, 

Glebe-houie, 

since  1783. 

St  Peters,  Cork, 

Church  r#»built, 

since  1783. 

Rathcooney, 

fi^w  Church, 

Mucf^  1785. 

iDniskenny, 

do. 

since   1803. 

Athoowen, 

s 

Glebe-housc, 

snce  1807. 

Rathclario, 

do. 

since  1792. 

Durrus, 

new  Church, 

since  1792: 

Templeinicliul  ? 
de  Duab,       J 

Church  building. 

Ardnegtehy, 

new  Church, 

since  1800. 

Moragh, 

Olebe-house, 

since  1806. 

Destrt  Serges, 

new  Church, 

since  1806. 

Ballymoncy, 

Glebe-house, 

since  1777. 

Carigaline, 

5  Chapel  of  ease 
I     at  Douglas, 

since  1784. 

Killeconenagb, 

new  Church, 

since  1783. 

DIOCESE   OF  ROSS. 


JLilmaloda, 

Creagh, 

Timoleague, 

Kilcaskan, 

Kilgariflre(CIogh 
nikilty,} 


r  Chnrcb, 


Chnrch  building, 
new  Church, 
(Church    raited, 
<  new  roofed,  and 
^  a  gallery  added, 


r  Small      Glebe- 
Glebe-boose, 


since  1800. 
since  1809. 
ISOf. 
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DIOCESE   OF  CLOYNE. 

Parish. 

Churdus, 

GUbe-houscs. 

Tme. 

Abercagh, 

new  Church, 

before  1794. 

KilbriD, 

do. 

do. 

Uigoold, 

do. 

do. 

Bongouney, 

do. 

do. 

Kanturk, 

Chapel, 

do. 

Kaheeo, 

new  Church, 

siDce  n94w 

Brigown, 

do. 

do. 

Fertnoy, 

do. 

'           * 

da 

Wbitechurch, 

Church  rebuilt. 

do. 

Kilnapiartery, 

Church  building, 

Knock  mourne. 

do. 

Cow. 

da 

Clandclan, 

do. 

Middletun, 

Glebe-house, 

before  1794, 

Kathcormuck, 

do. 

do. 

Kiimalioo, 

do. 

since  1794- 

Grenagh, 

do. 

da 

MitchelstowD, 

do. 

da 

KiHeagh, 

do. 

da 

Glanwortb, 

do. 

da 

Iniscarra, 

J  Glebe-house  re- 
1  built. 

do. 

Magoumey, 

S  Glebe-house 
/  buildinz. 

Clondrohid, 

do. 

The  improving  state  of  the  estabVisbed  church  in 
this  county  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  fore- 
going statement.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
laudable  attention,  paid  both  by  the  government  and 
the  hierarchy  to  this  important  subject,  would  have 
added  many  more  to  the  list,  but  for  the  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  timber  trade  for  the  last  five  years. 
During  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  no  timber 
was  to  be  had.  A  supply  has  now  arrived,  but  the 
price  still  continues  at  an  extravagant  height.  A 
reduction  however  is  looked  for,  and,  as  there  are 
many  grants  and  orders .  for  more  churches  and 
houses,  it  is  expected  that  many  of  them  will  be 
undertstken  in  the  ensuing  summer. 
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